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STATEMENTS BAIB ON THE TABBE. 

^ke Hou’kle Sir Begiuaild Cruddocki : — “ My Lord, I beg to lay 

on the table a statement* showing the number, of Colonials employed in Gov- 
ernment service in British India, which was promised in reply to a question 
asked by the^ Hon^ble Mr- Surendra Nath Banerjee at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council held on the 8th September, 1914. ” 
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2 QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

\_^SiT JBloTCOurt Sutlef i JUf'. Surendra N<xtTi [8th Septembee.> 191 o .^ 
jBanerjee ; 8tr liegiotald Craddock. 

The Hon’ble Sir Karcourt Butler “ My Lord, I beg to lay on 

tbe table a summary* showing the steps taken during the last two years in 
the various Indian provinces to promote free elementary education among the 
poorer classes in general, and Muhammadans in particular, which was promis- 
ed in reply to a question asked by the Don’ble Mir Asad Ali at the meeting of 
the Legislative Council, beld on the 12th January, 1915.” 


QtTBSTIONS ANB AI7SWBRS. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Surendra> Nath Bauerjee asked : — 

1. “ Will the Government be pleased to state vrhether it is a fact : — 

(1) that a prisoner named Nogendra Chandra Chandra is now confined 
in the Multan Central Jail ; 

(2) that his admission weight was 123 lbs., that when he came to the 
Multan Jail his weight was 104 lbs., and that his weight now 
varies from 90 to 100 lbs.; 

(3) that he was first given surJehi pounding, then made to work with the 
well gang, and that recently he was awarded three nionths’ bar- 
fetters, and with the fetters on was made to work as before with 
the well gang ; 

(4) that he threw himself into a well and was put into a solitary cell 
and given a daily task of grinding 12 seers of grain ; 

(5) that when this work was given to him he was in the convalescent 
gang, and that no prisoner in a convalescent gang is ordinarily 
given work of this description ; 

(6) that since then he has been suffering from acute pain in the chest 
and was awarded twenty-fi.ve stripes for not doing his full task. ” 

Tire Bon’ble Sir Beg'ina>ld Cruddock replied : — 

“ 1. It is a fact that a prisoner Nogendra Chandra Chandra is now confined 
in the Multan Central Jail. He is undergoing sentences of seven years under 
section 121A, ^Indian Penal Code, and of three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
imder section 52 of the Prisons Act (1894). 

2. On his first admission to jail in October, 1910, his weight was recorded 
as 111 pounds. On admission to the Multan Central Jad on the 28th July, 
1914, his weight was 104 pounds. Since then it has varied from 98 to 10t> 
pounds. 

3. As a task he was at first given surkhi pounding and was subsequently 
put to work with the well gang. Recently he was awarded six months’ bar- 
fetters, but was not made to work on the well while wearing them. In fact the 
fetters were removed from the prisoner shurtly after their impossition to 
enable him to rejoin the well gang. 

4. It is not the case that he threw himself into a well. He was relegated 
to separate (not solitary) confinement in pursuance of a punishment of six 
months* separate confinement passed upon him in October, 1914, the period of 
which had not expired. He was at the same time given a task of grinding 
twelve seers of grain. 

6t. He has been in the convalescent gang since July, 1914. He was medi- 
cally examined and certified fit for the above mentioned task when it was given 
him. Such a task is commonly given to prisoners in the convalescent gang. 

. 6. On the 12th April, 1916, he was awarded 15 stripes after having been 

medically examined and certified as fit to receive them. He then made no 
complaint of suffering from acute pain in the chest. This punishment was 
awarded, not for failing to turn out the full quantity of work, but for persist- 
ent refusals to do any work at all.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWBES. 3 

fSrit September, 1916.] Surendra J^ath JBanerjee ; Sir Reginald 

Craddock ; jRai Site Nath May Mahadur ; 

Sir William Clark ; M.r. JELuda.^^ 

Tlie Mon’ble Mr. Surendra. Matb Sanerjee asked • 

2. “ («) Do the Government propose to consider the propriety of constitut- 
ing an Advisory Board of a judicial character to deal with applications for 
exemption fi*om internment under the Defence of India Act, 1915 ? 

(6) Is it the case that Mr. Asquith has announced that an Advisory Board 
of a judicial character is to be constituted to deal with applications even by intemmeSi 
aliens for exemption from internment under the English Defence of the B-ealm ^efenoo of 

? ’* India Aot. 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : — 

“ (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(6) It is understood that an Advisory Committee of a judicial character 
has been constituted in England to deal trith applications by aliens for exemp- 
tion from internment. Eor further information as to the Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Hon’ble Member is referi'ed to the official report of Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in the House of Commons on the I3th May 1915.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Rai Sita Nath. Ray Bahadur asked : — 

3. “ (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a newspaper report 

of certain observations, regarding the advance of loans to promote industries *2^ 

in the United Provinces and in Bengal, stated to have been made by the Hon’ble 
Miember for Commerce and Industry in the course of an interview with the 
members of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce at Madras on the 9th 
August last ? 

(b) Is it a fact that such loans were advanced in the United Provinces 
and in Bengal ? 

(o) If the answer to (6) is in the affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to state the respective amounts of such loans in the United Provinces and 
Bengal, and the parties to whom the same were advanced ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

“ I presume the Hon’ble Member refers to an inaccurate report of my meet- 
ing with the Southern India Chamber of Commerce which appeared in the press. 

I made no mention of any loans having been given in Bengal for the promo- 
tion of industries. As regards the United Provinces, the advances I had in 
mind were those to which I referred in my speech on the Besolution moved by 
the Hon’ble Member on the 17th March last on the subject of the Indian 
• Sugar industry.” 

Tke Hon’ble Mr. Huda asked : — 

4. “ Will the Government be pleased to state the number — 

(a) of alien enemy subjects (A.ustrians, Germans and Turks) interned 
India since the commencement of the war in Europe, and 

(5) of such enemy subjects in India that are still un-interned, giving 
provinces where they reside and the avocations they are following*?” 

Tke Hon’ble Sir Regfinald Craddock replied : — 

" As regards Austrians and Germans, the Hon’ble Member is referred to 
the Communique issued by the Government of India on the 13th August, of 
which a jfoopy is laid on the table. 

Turkish subjects may be broadly classified into European Turks and 
Asiatic Turks. The former have been repatriated. Of the latter (including 
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4 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

\li£ir. TTtida / Sit' SohTco'urt IButleir i 3IaliaiTctjft> ^Sth September, 1915. [j 

Banajit Sznha ; Sir Beginald OraddooJc.l 

tlie crevy of a Tui'Msh steamer, of whom some may po'isibly _ he Eoropeaos) 97 
have been interned. There are many Asiatic Turkish subiects, for the most 
part in Bombay and Bengal, whose sympathies with Turkey are slight, and who 
have been left at liberty. They number approximately 1,100. 

The Government of India do not consider it necessary to call for detailed 
information as to the avocations of those who have not been interned.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Huda asked 

Cbristaaa 5. “(«) Is it a fact that Germans are still carrying on Cliristian Mission- 

2Sd“®^Sca. ary and educational institutions in India ? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
will the Government be pleased to state the number of such institutions and 
ja the places where they are located ? 

(5) If the answer he in the negative, will the Government be pleased to 
ttiaa." state the arrangements, if any, that have been made for the continuation of 
these institutions ? 

(c) Is it a fact that such German institutions have received grants or 
pecuniary assistance from the Government after the commencement of the 
war ? If the answer he in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to state 
the amount of money paid, from time to time, to these institutions and the names 
of the recipients ? 

Tlie Hon*bIe Sir JBEa^conrt Butler replied : — 

“ It is a fact that Germans continued their Missionary and educational 
institutions in India after the outbreak of the war. The Hon’ble Member is 
referred to the Communique issued by the Home Department on the l3th 
August, 1915, for a statement of the policy which the Government of India 
have pursued towards Germans and Austrians in India, In pursuance of the 
recent decision to repatriate German and Austrian men of non-military age, it has 
become necessary to make other arrangements regarding the educational insti- 
tutions at present managed by these Missions. Since therefore the whole question 
is at present in a transition stage, the Government of India do not consider that 
it would serve any useful purpose to collect detailed information regarding the 
number of the institutions, the places where they are located, or the names of 
the recipients of the grants ; nor are they in a position to make any statement 
regarding the various arrangements which are being or may he made by Dooal 
Governments for the safeguarding of educational interests. 

The amount of recurring grants ordinarily allotted from public funds to edu- 
cational institutions managed by German and Austrian Missions is Rs 1,99,849 
per annum. Should the Hon’ble Member desire it, a list of the Missions and 
institutions which have been in receipt of grants can be shown to him. 

The Hou*ble Mahdiraja Ranajit Sinha asked : — 

Xtepresenta* 6. “ Is it a fact that, before the creation of the Chief Commissionership of 
Delhi, the people of this city had the privilege of electing a member for the 
Local Council ? If so, will the G overnment he pleased to consider the desir- 
ability of giving to the people of the Delhi Province the privilege of electing a 
representative on the Imperial Council ? ” 

The Hou’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied ; -~ 

« Prior to the constitution of the Delhi Province the Delhi Municipality 
elected no member of its own to the Legislative Council of the PunjalJ but 
shared in the privileges of election enjoyed by other Municipalities iu that 
Province. As regards the possibility of creating a fresh electorate in the Delhi 
Province, I would refer the Hon’ble Mlember to the answer given hy me on the 
25th February, 1913, to a somewhat similar question asked by the Hon’bl© 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi of Kasim Bazar.” 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. & 

[8th: Sept£MBHB» 1915.] [ Maharaja Manajit Smha ; Sir Heginald 

Craddock ] 

Tlie Hon’ble Maili.airaja> Ranajit Sinba asked ; — 

7 , “Is it a fact that two or more Sub-Inspectors are usually posted at every mutaatiflat 
Rolice station ? If so, do the Government propose to issue instructions to all 
Docal Governments and Administrations to arrange that the services of the senior 
Sub -Inspector of each Thana may be solely utilised for investigating pur- 
poses ? UiatparpoM., 

The Honn>le Sir Regrinald Craddock replied 

** The recommendations of the Police Commission were in favour of plac- 
ing all police-stations in charge of Sub-Inspectors, and of aiming at entrusting 
investigations to Sub-Inspectors only. In their Resolution of the 21st March, 

1906, dealing with the report of the Commission, the Government of India 
endorsed this policy, and it is believed that all provinces have since been 
working towards it. The statistics do not support the statement that two Sub- 
Inspectors are generally posted at every police-station, and the policy must be 
affected so largely by local conditions that the Government of India do not 
consider that rigid instructions of the description suggested would be ex- 
pedient.” 

Tke IIon*ble Ma>lia>ra>ja> Ranajit Sinka* asked : — 

8« “ Will the Government be pleased to state if the ofl&oers required for the T m - n n-t 

Provincial Executive and Subordinate Services for Delhi Province are solely 
recruited feom Delhi ? If not, do the Government propose to issue orders that 
the officers required for similar services, both in the Punjab and United Pro- 
Vinces, may also be recruited from Delhi ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Reg^inald Craddock replied ; — 

Officers of the Permanent and Subordinate Executive Services for employ- 
ment in Delhi are recruited from the Punjab. In recognition of the claims 
of inhabitants of Delhi an arrangement has been come to with the Punjab by 
which the Chief Commissioner makes certain nominations annually to the list 
of candidates. The matter is one which does not seem to affect the United 
Provinces.’* 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha asked*. — 

9 . “ Will Government be pleased to state how many of the vacancies caused ruung uv 
by the deputation to the Military Department of officers of the Indian Medical tte !ta. 
Service holding appointments as Civil Surgeons have been filled by the promo- “‘Sy 
tion of Civil As^tant Surgeons ?” o?'® a£ 

slstant Snx^ 
Seons. 

The Hon*ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : — 

** Since the outbreak of hostilities, 84 Civil Assistant Surgeons havu been 
temporarily promoted to act as Civil Surgeons in vacancies caused by the 
reversion of Indian Medical Service officers to military duty. This total does 
not include those Civil Assistant Surgeons who have been appointed to act as 
Civil Surgeons in place of Military Assistant Surgeons similarly reverted.*' 

The Hion'ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha asked ; — 

. W ill the G*overnment be pleased to state if they propose to take any Boug^oiss 

action in the matter of religious and charitable endowments regarding which 
a Conference was held at Delhi under the presidency of the Hon’hle Sir Reginald 
Craddock ?’* 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : — 

“ The Hon’ble Member is referred to the Communiqud issued by the 
Government of India on the 23rd January 1916, a *copy of which is laid on the 
table. The position remains as then explained.” 

* Vtde Appendix C. 
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e QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[Maharaja Hanajif Sinha ; Sir Reginald Qraddook ; [8th September, 1915.} 
Mr. QiUanT^^ 

The Honlile Maharaja Hanajit Sinha asked : — 

Will the GoYemraent be pleased to state if tbe opinions of the Ijocal 
faealot. * GrOYemments have been received regarding the proposed amendment of idle 
Court-fees Acb according to the assurance given by the Hou’ble Sir ileginaid 
Craddock last year, when the KfCsolution on the subjoofc was moved <xu. 2ad 
Marchj. j.914 ?” 


The HonTile Sir Itej^nald Craddocfc replied 

“ Owing to the outbreak of war and the claims of more emergent legislative 
business, it has nob yet been found possible to make the comfmdiensiYo refer- 
ence to Local Governments on the subject of the amendment of the Oourt-lcea 
Act which is under contemplation.’’ 


The Hon’tole Maharaja Hanajit Sinha asked : — 

oSfrt^fee*®* 12.. “ With roforonco to the statement made by the Hon^blc Sir Eeginaid 
Craddock in accepting my Resolution regarding refund of court-fees in rx-pa* fe 
cases which was moved at the Imporhd Legislative Council ludd on 2nd Meirch, 
1914, will tho Government be i>leased to state if the opinions of the Local (h>v- 
emments and Administrations on tho subject have been received? If so/ do tho 
Government propose to take any action in the matter ?” 

The Hon’ble Sir Reig'inald Craddoch replied : — 

“ The Hon’blo Member will see from the reply which I have just given 
that the point has not yet been further considered. ” 

The Hoii’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha asked : — 

Diseontiun' 13. (<») Is it a fact that a fast train called tlie Loop Mail used to he run on 

the- loop line of the East Indian Railway, and that this train has been discou- 
tinned since March, 1916 ?” 

Rud I** ^ 

wy, (5) Are the Government aware that the discontinuance of the train, has 

caused much inconvenience to people living in the vicinity of the loop line ? 

(c) Do tho Government propose to take any action in the matter c” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Gillan replied : — 

“(a) Owing to a considerable decrease in the Coaching earnings in coimw*.. 
quence of the outbreak of war, tho East Indian Railway Administration found 
it necessary to cancel, with effect from 1st December 1915, the running of a 
mixed train in each direction between Howrah and Jamalpur, and as th<*ir 
discontinuance caused some inconvenience to the public at stations wliew* the 
Loop Mails were not booked to stop, the Loop Mails were converted into Loop 
Passengers stopping at every station on and from Isl March, 1916. The avemgc 
speed of the Loop Mail prior to its conversion was only about 23 miles wer hour 
and it was never a fast train. * ’ 

( J) The Government are not aware that these alterations of the train service 
have caused inconvenience to the travelling public. The only complaint that 
the East Indian Railway Administration have received so Jar, is from the resi- 
dents of one station who asked for the number of halts at stations hotwoen 
Burdwan and Howrah on the main line to be curtailed, with a view to an 
earlier arrival of the Down Loop Passenger train at Howrah. 

(<?> In these circumstances, th© Government do not propose to take anv 
action in the matter,” * 



QUESTIONS ANB ANSWERS. 

[Sth September, 1£>15.] [ MaJi-iraja 

Grad dock ; 


Hanajd Si>iJia r Sir l^P'jinald 
Mr. G tllatt ; Mil' Asad Ali^ 


Tlie Hon’ble Ma>3iarajai Hanajlt Biuba asketl : — 

14 . “(«) Will tile Government Vtc ])leae0rt to f aril i^h a statement showing- 


the names of oJCCLcers of the Provincial jiulioinl service liolding appointments as s^icoaoili 
acting or permanent Judges in the High Courts oi the diilerout provinces ? meiwsa.'s^*" 

actixi^^ and. 

(6) Will the Government he pleased to state if any member of the Provin 
cial Judicial service was ever permanently appointed as a Puisne Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court ? 

(€f) Bo the Government propose to fill up any vacancy in the Calcutta 
High Court by promotion from the Provincial Judicial service from the rank 
of Bi&trict Judges P” 

Tbe Moaa’ble Sir Regiziald Crsi^ddocb: rt^plied r — 

^ I place on the table a statement* wltioh answers the first part of the- 
Hon ^ble Member’s question. It is understood that the Hon’ble MihaiM-ja, in 
addition to the Chartered High Courts, refers also to Chief Courts and to Courta 
of Judicial Commissioners. 

The answer to the second part is in the negative, and to the thii’dthat selec- 
tion for a particular vacancy can only bo made on a comparison of the relative- 
merits of the candidates available at the time that it has to be tilled, and with 
due reference to the composition of the Court Permanent appointmirtts to* 
the Chartered High Courts, it may be added, jire .made by ilio Crown A 

Tbe Hoai’ble Mab^traja* Slanajit Sinba asked : — 

15 . “ (<») Is it a fact that trains on the Bengal and North-Western Railway 

^ worklxia of: 

generally ^ do not run according to tlie bohoauiad time, and taat there is at NorfSli 


Western 

Kailway*. 


present no fast train on that Railway ? 

(5) Is it a fact that there is no regular platform at most of the stations on 
the said lino ? 

(<j) If so, will the Oovornmont bo pleased to state if they propose ta take 
stops with a view to improving the working of the said Pk-ailway ?” 

Tbe Mon’bleMr. Gillaa replied 

*' {a) The information before the Railway Board indicates that the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway use every endeavour to maintain tho punctuality 
of their diileront services. The Company are peculiarly situated in that their 
trains run through many junctions, a largo prof)ortion: of wiiicU are foreign. 

Tho maintenanct' ot the punctuality of their trains does not therefore rest, 
solely with themselves. 

(6) By regular platforms it is presumed that raised platforms are meant. 

Tho Railway Board are advised by their Senior Govorument Inspector that, 
those have been provided where required by the traific. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

The Government do nob propose to take any action, but if the Hon Tile- 
Member has any particular case to bring to the notice of the Railway Board in 
which the public interest is thought to have been neglected on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, it will be investigated.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali asked 

16. “Will Governnaent be pleased to state — isanort 

(or) whether it is a fact that the (jlovernment-of-India-rtipee is allowed 
free import ^n the Straits Settlements, given its full value of sixteen annas,, and ®**"‘®’* 
circulated freely without loss to persons importing it ? 


Aggeadixli 



8 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

[ Sir William Meyer ; Mir Asad AU ; Sir [8th Septembeh, 1915.] 

JELeginald Craddock ; Sir William Clark^ 

(5) if so, whether Government propose to make a similar concession of 
allowing import into India, free of duty, in the case of Straits silver dollars 


Th.e Hoa’ble Sir William Meyer replied : — 

“ («) As far as the Government of India are aware no import duty is levied 
on silver imported, whether as coin or bullion, into the Straits Settlements. 
The rupee is not the standard coin of that colony and, though it is understood 
to be used there to some extent, the Government of India are not in a position 
to state the conditions under which it circulates. 

(S) The answer to the second part of the question is in the negative.’* 


The Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 


O^neral re- 
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17 . “ Will Government be pleased to state — 

(a) whether they are aware of any proposals under consideration by the 
Government of Madras for the general revision of the pay of lower paid clerks 
in the several departments of that Government ? 


(i) whether they propose to consider the advisability of consulting X<ocal 
Governments as to the necessity for a general revision of the pay of lower paid 
clerks ?** 


The Hou*hle Sir Reg^inald Oraddeck replied 

{a) Beyond some recent proposals for the raising of the pay of clerks in 
the Registration Department, the Government of India are not aware of any 
general scheme of revision under consideration by the Government of Madras. 

(6) The attention of the Hon’hle Member is invited to the answer given 
to a very similar question asked by the Hon’ble Sardar Daljit Singh at the 
meeting of the Imperial Degislsftive Council on Srd Eebruary, 1914. ** 


The Hon’ble Mir Asad All asked : — 


XaCVT of 
fees under 
Act VXI of 
ISIS. 


18 . “ Will the Government he pleased to state — 

(a) whether it is a fact that in the matter of the levying of 
Indian Companies Act, 1913 (VII of 1913), an Indian Company 
registration or when recording or registering certain documents 
English Company with the same capital ? 


fcNM under the 
is taxed upon 
more than an 


(6) whether it is a fact that while an English Company is exempted from 
paying any fee for filing documents an Indian Company under the present Act 
is required to pay a fee of Rs. 6 for each document filed ? 

(c) if the answers to the above questions are in the affirmative, whether the 
Government propose to consider any mesksure to obviate this differentiation 
between an English and an Indian Company ? ** 


The Honlble Sir William Clark replied 

All companies to which the Indian Companies Act applies are liable to 
payment of the same fees for acts which they are required to do under that 
enactment. No distinction is drawn under that Act between comj^nies rois- 
tered in England and those registered in British India, or between com p a ni es 
owned by English and those owned by Indian shareholders. 

It is the case, however, that the fees for regi^ration and filing of docu- 
ments in England prescribed by the English Company law are somewhat lower 
than those prescribed by the Indian Companies Act, 

The Government of India have at present under consideration tibe quastlim 
of reducing the fees payable under the Indian Ocuapanies Act.” 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 9 

[8th Septembbe,, 1915.] \Mir Asad AH / Sir William Clark ; Mr- 

J. JBL. Abbott ; Sir Reginald Craddock ; Sir 
Hat'court JBufler-^ 


The Hoii’ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 


19 . “ Will Goyernment be pleased to state : — 

{a) wbether they have received a copy of the Resolutions passed at the 
f^lovonth session of the All-India Temperance Conference which was held at 
Madras in December last ? 

(b) if so, what action, if any, they propose to take thereon, as regard® 
Resolutions III and IV ?” 


X&esolntions 
passed aA 
the eleventlL 
session of 
the All-India 
Temperance 
Conference 
held at Mad- 
ras in He- 
sember«1914^ 


The Hon’hle Sir 'William Clark: replied : — 

“ As regards the first queslion. Government have received no information 
regarding the proceedings of the 11th session of the All-India Temperance 
Conference held in. Madras last Docembor, other than that contained in the 
local press. 

As regards the second question, it is understood from the press that the 
third and fourth Resolutions dealt with questions relating to the powers and 
functions of Advisory Committees, and with measures further to restrict con- 
sumption. The policy of Government in regard to most of those questions is 
stated in the Excise Resolution of the 25th July 1911 and its enclosures townich 
I may refer the Hon’ble Member. 

The only point not covered by the Resolution and its annexures is that 
relating to the prohibition of temfiorary licenses at fairs, festivals and raolas 
and during public holidays. With regard to this, the grant of temporary licen- 
ses on such occasions is, under existing orders, already restricted to such extent 
as local conditions permit.” 

Tke Kon’lble Mr. J. IS Alhlbott asked : — 

20 . “Do the Oovernmonl propose to consider whether European and Anglo- ^ 

Indian Inspectors of J^olice, of proved merit and ability, may not be more freely 
promoted to the office of Deputy Superintendent of Police than is the case at 
present ?” •rffiSdeSS! 

Tke Hon’ble Sir Ite^inald Cra>ddock replied .* — 

* ” The promotion of Inspectors, whether European, Anglo-Indian or 
Indian, to he Deputy Sirpcrintendcnts of Police is a matter within the discre- 
tion of the Local Governments, and the Government of India do not think it 
necessary to issue any geiiorai instructions with the object indicated by the 
Hon’ble Member.*’ 


Tbe HoiL’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked 


21 - “ Do the Government propose to consider the expediency of — 

(а) establishing a Training College for men in the United Provinces 
the same lines as tiiat establislied at Sanawar, 

(б) establishing a similar College in the Bombay Presidency, and 


on 


Sstablisb- 
mont of a 
Tx alnlxiS 
Cclle^e toT 
mon in tiiie 
United. Pro- 
trinoes. 


(c) establisliing similar colleges in each Presidency and Province where 
these do not already exist?” 


The Hon’ble Sir Harconrt Butler replied — 

“ The question of the establishment of one or more additional training 
colleges was considi rod at tpG Conference on the education of the Domiciled 


1*71. D 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 


{Mr. J. M. AhhoU ; Mis Excellency the [Sea Septbmbeb, 1915.] 
(Jornmander-in-Chief ; Sir Meginald 
Craddock ; Sir JELarcourt JBufler.^ 

Community in India hold at Simla in J uly 1912 It was pointed out, 
in the course of discussion, that the number of trained teachers annually requir- 
ed for India is limited. The Government of India are in aarreement with the 
views expressed in Resolution IV of that Conference* difficulties have arisen, 
regarding the establishment of a college at Bangalore ; but proposals ar(‘ on 
foot for the establis ament of a college at a suitable site in the Madras l^rosi- 
dency. The Government of India are not of opinion that it is nece'=5sary to 
establish similar colleges at present in the United Rroviuces, in the Bombay 
Presidency or elsewhere.” 


The Hou’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked : — 


22. “ (o) Will the Government bo pleased fo state whether the increased 
of pay recently sanctioned for the Indian Subordinate Medical Dej)artmcnt 
^JSSte^Medi- 3*^®® Carries with it a corresponding increase of pension ? 

Aa*l Ddpftirt" 

*“®*‘*‘' {b) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, has the Govornuient 

notified the fact to the public and those oonceraod, or does it prt>po 80 to 


do so ?” 


His Elxcellency the Commander-in-Chief replied 

“The answer to clause (cr) is in the negative. 

The answer to clause (6) does not arise. ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked : — 

Asiglo-IUdlaxi 23. “ Will the Government he pleased to state whether they propose to 
consider the advisability of aiding and supporting Anglo-Indian ricttlemciit'. in 
India and encouraging Britisih Soldiers and Territorials on the compU*ti<»a 
of their service to settle in them ? 


The Hon’ble Sir Re^nald Craddock replied : — 

“ I am afraid the question is in too vague a form to permit of a definite 
reply. Speaking generally there would not seem to be mueli room for action 
on the lines indicated. The extent to which the settlement of particular 
communities on land can properly receive enoouragement at the hands of 
Government is a question with which Bocal Governments are primarily cow* 
cerned”. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked : — 

Scholarali^s 24. “ Will Government he pleased to state what, if any, steps are taken 
to prevent scholarships reserved for the Anglo-Indian community being given 
*“*' to Indians with English names ?” 

The Hon'ble Sir Harconrt Sutler replied 

“ Under the provincial Codes for European Schools, scholarships fr,.ate{l 
of in those Codes are reserved for Europeans, and it is incuml)ent on 
Governments, in all cases of doUbt, to decide the proper application *1,1. 
term as defined. The Government of India are not aware that any jioecial 
steps have been found necessary to prevent the result alluded 
Hon’hle Member.” 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ; THE INDIAN TRUSTS (AMEND- ll 

MEN!) BILL. 

[8th ‘September, 1915.] Jbhott ; His Excellency the Com- 

mander-in-Ghief i Sir Meg meld Qraddooh^ 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked 

25~ “ Will the OoTernmeut be pleased to state the number of temporary Number 
or other Commissions granted during the war to : — . * oroSS^^ 

(a) Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers, Combatant Ranks. 

(bj Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers? Supply and Transport^”* 
Corps. 

(c) Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers, Ordnance Department. 

(d) Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the I. S. M. D. 

(e) Ciaril Practitioners in India in the I. M.S ** 

His ESsccellency the Commander-ln-Cbief replied - 

“ (d) 214 combatant warrant and non-commissioned officers have reoeiTed 
temporary commissions in India ; 

(J) None at present j but seven names are under consideration ; 

(<?) None at present ; but four names are under consideration ; 

(d) No temporary commissions have been granted ; 

(e) 113 commissions have been granted.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked 

26. Is it a fact that there are no arrangements for the training and Nmpiopnou* 
employment of Domiciled European and Anglo-Indian lads in the British m 

Navy V” 

If so, do the Government propose to consider the expediency of addressing 
the authorities in the United Kingdom with a view to securing that such 
arrangements are made 

His ESstcellency tbe Commauder-in-Cbief replied 

Men and boys recruited for the British Navy have to undergo training 
in establishments in the United Kingdom, and there are no arrangements for 
sending home recruits from India. 

The Government of India do not propose to take up the question at the 
present time.” 


THH INDIAN TRUSTS (AMRNDMHNT) BIDI.. 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock “ My Lord, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

“ The object of this Bill is to extend tbe powers of trustees in the matter 
bf the investment of trust funds somewhat on the lines of the English Act of 
1893. 

“ Section 20 of the existing Indian Trusts Act of 1882, unlike the English 
Act, does not allow the investment ot trust funds in Indian Sterling Stock. 
It is proposed to remedy this defect, 

“ The Bill also extends the powers of trustees to invest trust funds in the 
securities of railways of which the interest is guaranteed by the Government of 
India. At present this power only applies to railways in which the interest is 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State. The Bill also lays down the rates at 
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SOEDIEBS (EITIGATION) BILL. 

\_Sir Reginald Oraddook.'\ [8th Sbptbmbeh, 1915. J 

wliich trustees may purchase such securities when they are redeemable at par or 
at some specified rate. ' On the other hand, it takes away the power of trustees 
to invest intei'minable annuities without sinking funds. Euture invest- 
ments, therefore, in trust funds in this class of security will no longer be per- 
missible, but the case of investments already made under the powers given by 
the existing Act is saved. 

These modifications in the existing law are, I think, such as are likely I 9 
commend themselves to the Council, and I beg to move, therefore, for leave to 
introduce the Bill.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlie IIois.’l>le Sir I^egrinsbld Cra>ddock: : — “ My Lord, I beg to 
introduce the Bill, and to move that the Bill, together with the Statement of 
% Objects and Keasons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of India in 
English, and in the local official Gazettes in English and in such other lang- 
uages as the Local Governments think fit.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


TH.EI 1N1>1AM' SOLDIKRS (UTIGATION) BIIii:.. 


Tlie Bon’ble Sir Beginsbld Cra>ddoc!k : — “ My Lord, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the special protection in. respect of 
civil and revenue litigation of Indian Soldiers serving under war conditions. 

This Bill repeals and re-enacts, with small additions, the Indian Soldiers 
Litigation Ordinance, II of 1916, which was issued by tlie Governor General oa 
the 6 th of May last. The only iieasori why this legislation took tlie form of an 
Ordinance, in the first place, instead of a BUI was that its terms required muck 
correspondence and consultation in order that the measure might b^t serve the 
objects in view. The terms were not settled in time for a Bill to ho introduced 
before the. close of the last Delhi sessions of this Council, hence the present Bill 
to re-enact the Ordinance which would otherwise expire in Novenober, and to 
put it permanently upon our Statute-book. 


“ The main objects sought to he secured are that cases to which Indian 
soldiers are parties should not be proceeded with unless their adequate represent- 
ation iu such pi'oceedings has been secured, and that power should b© givtm to 
the Courts to set aside decrees or orders passed when those conditions had not 
been observe!. A further privilege conferred is the exclusiouiof any perioil of 
service under war conditions from the period of limitation. The ehan<»es made 
in the Bill from the terms of the Ordinance are those necessary in a permanent 
enactment as distinct from a temporary one. It has been the common com- 
plaint that, when Indian soldiers are serving under war conditions, advantage is 
often taken of their absence by creditors or other claimants to sue them in. 
circumstances when they are imable properly to defend their suits. They mav 
similarly he prejudiced as plaintiffs, being unable on account of thoir absence 
to prosecute a suit properly within the period of limitation. Bepresentations 
have been made by regimental and military authorities in the past on occasions 
when Indian soldiers were absent with expeditionary forces. The present nwat 
war, however, in which the numbers of Indian soldiers serving uildor war^^nl 
ditions at home and abread have attained totals quite unprecedented and un- 
expected, has brought these difficulties into greater prominence, and the Ordi- 
nance of M^ay last and this Bill, which seeks to put it into permanent shane 
have been designed to meet these difficulties. 

A + 1 ^ Indian soldmr ’ will include any person subject to the llidiBn 

Army Act, and the Qoy^or General in CouneU is given p<»v4 to dector^what 
M service under war conditions both inside and outside lidia, both^nSig tho 



THE INDIAN SOEDIEES (LITIGATION) BILL ; THE REPEALING 13 
AND AMENDING BILL ; THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
CONSTABULARY BILL. 

[8th Stsptembbb, 1915.] [iSeV Xteginald Craddock ; Sir Imam ; 

Jtfr. Grant‘2 

presetit war and afterwards on any future occasion when the necessity of protect- 
ing: Indian sbldiers on active service may arise. The last clause of the* Bill, which 
is an- addition to the Ordinance, takes notice of the fact that there are certain 
classes of servants of the Crown who are not technically within the definition of 
the term * Indian soldier,’ although it is possible that they may have a claim to 
protection of the same nature. Clause 12, therefore, gives power to the Gover- 
nor General in Council to extend the protection conferred by the Bill to persons 
of this class. 

“ I feel quite sure that this Council will heartily approve of a measure 
designed to benefit the brave soldiers of the Indian Army now fighting in the 
cause of the Empire in three continents of the world.*’ 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Reg^inaild. CraddLocli: : — ** I now introduce the 
Bill, and move that the Bill, together with the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of India in English.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


TME RSPSAIilNa A.NJ> AMRETRINa 

Tlie Hoii’ble Sir Ali : — ** My Lord, I move for leave to 

introduce an Amending and Repealing Bill. It is a small and formal mea- 
Bure involving no material change in &e existing law. The reasons for the 
amendments are explained in the 6th column of the Schedule attached to the 
Bill, copies of which will be placed before Hon’ble Members. In this Bill 
opportunity has also been taken to repeal some superfiuous words in another 
Act, VIII of 1916. I move for leave to introduce the Bill.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The H!oii*ble Sir Ali “ My Lord, I beg to in^jpoduce the 

Bill, and to move that the Bill, together with the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of India in English. ” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER CONSTABOT-ARTT 

BIU. 

« 

TRe B[oii*1>Ie Blr. G-ranl#' r— ** My Lord, I move for leave to introduce 
a Bill to provide for the regulation of the Frontier Constabulary in the North- 
West Frontier Province. In the year 1904 an Act (the North-West Frontier 
Border Military Police Act, IV of 1904), was passed to provide for the regulation 
of the Border Military Police Force in that Province. This Force was, however, 
abolished under sanction conveyed by His Majesty's Secretary of State for India 
in December, 1914, and its place was taken by a new Force entitled ‘ The 
Frontier Constabulary. * The main object of the jwesent Bill is to re-enact 
and apply the provisions of the North-West Frontier Border Military Police 
Act of 1904 to this new Force, and, further, to embody in the Bill certain 
provisions of the Indian Army Act of 1911, which experience has shown may 
suitably be applied to the Frontier Constabulary. The constitution of the 
new Force also differs in many particulars from that of the old Border Military 
Police, and on this account it has been necessa^ to introduce some new 
features into the Bill to regularize the administrative control. The Bill thus 
contains nothing of a novel character, though the necessity for passing it is 
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SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEBBHOX BARONETCY BILL. • 

\Mr. Grant ; Sir AU [8th September, 1915.] 

somewRat urgent in view of the desirability of conferring on the Local Govorn- 
ment of the North-West Frontier Province and the officers concerned the 
necessary powers to deal on regular lines with questions of discipline and the 
general administration of the Constabulary. There is no element of conten- 
tion in the Bill, and I feel confident that the Council will bo able to support 
it without controversy.’* 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The lIo3i*'ble M!r. G-raiiit : — “My Lord, I now introduce the Bill, and 
move that it, together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons relating there- 
to, be published in the Gazette of India in English, and in the Nortli-Wost 
Frontier Province Government Gazette in English, and in such other languages 
as the Local Administration thinks fit. 

“ T may mention that, if this motion is agreed to, I propose at a subsequent 
meeting during the present session of Council to move that this Bill bo takoa 
into consideration and passed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THH SIR JAMSRTJRR JRJRXSBIIOir BARORTRTCIT 

biij:.. 


The Hon’ble Sir Ali Imam : — “My Lord, I beg to move that tlm 
Bill to re-set<ie the endowment of the Baronetcy conferred on Sir Jamsetjeo 
Jejeebhoy be taken into consideration. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon*ble Sir Ali Imam moved that after clause 27 the following 
clause be inserted, namely 


” 23. The person foe the time being entitled to, axul in the enjoyment of 
Power to Barouet for the titm* heipg to enter ioto title of Barbnet Conferred by the mid 

♦Jirpangetaeab wifch 0ov0?n,inoiifc as to land-revonuo . IjettorS xatcXlt QS lift VO 

payableinreapo^ofWpurohaeed under section S. powcr, with a vicVV tO tllO inorO ivlvau* 

tageous sale of the land occupied by the said Mansion House and other h» redi- 
laments, called Mazagon Castle, in pursuance of the powers in that beh-df 
conferred by section' 10, and, notwithstanding anything in this Act contained to 
the contrary, to enter into an arrangement with the Govornment of Bo'ubuv 
whereby, in consideration of the waiver in peqifduity by the Governniont of 
Bombay of their right to enhance the amount of the asseasn-ent to land-tevoniio 
for the time being payable in respect of the land occupied by the said .Mansion 
House and other hereditaments, called Mazagon Castle, either the amoniit 
of the assessment to land-revenue payable in r<-spcct of any land which m*»y 
be purchased in pUfsuance of the jiower in that belrnlf contorred by section t 
may be enhanced, or an assessment to lund-reveauo of any land so purchased 
which at the' time of the purchase thereof shall not be liable to the paviueut of 
land-revenue, may be imposed thereon.** ^ ^ 


The motion wras put and agreed to. 

V ^ 

n Hon*ble Sir Ali Imam moved that clauses 28 and 29 of the 
Bill be re-numbered ‘ 29 * and ‘ 30% respectively. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hoii*ble Sir Ali Im,am moved that the Bill, 
passed. ’ 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


as amended, Imi 
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THE IKEAND STEAM- VESSELS (AMENDMENT) BIEL; THE 
Bi)NABES HINDU UNIVERSITY BIEL 

(Sth Sepijember, 1916 3 Williavn, Glcurh ; Sir Sarcourt Sutler 

THEEI mLAMD STKAM-VB:SSB:]:.S (AMKMXimEIZVT) t^t t.t. 

Tlie Ho]a.*'ble Sir ‘Willia>m Clsbrli: moved that the Bill further 
to amend tlie Inland Steam-Vesaols Act, 1S84, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Uon’ble Sir Ali Imam, the Hon’ble Sir William 
Vincent, the ITon’blo Mr. Kesicven, the Hon’hle Sir l^^aznlbhoy Currimbhoy, 
tlie Hon’ble Kai Sita Nath Ray Bahadur, the Hon’ble M*!*. Low, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Stewart and the mover. 

He said: — “Hon’ble Members 'will recollect that this Bill was intro- 
duced in the last session of Council. 'Since then it has been circulated and 
opinions have been received from those interested in the Bdl. H hile these 
unanimously approve the principles of the Bill, there have been certain 
suggestions made for amendments in matters of detail which will be considered 
ill Select Committee.” 

The motion was put and agreed to 


tub: BSMTAXIBSS HINBtT UNIVERSITY BII.I.. 

The Roix’ble Sir IXa>rcoii.rt Butler moved that the Bill to 
establish and incorporate a teaching and residential Hindu University at Benares 
be referred to a Select Committo(‘, consisting of the iJ on’ble Sir Ali Imairi, the 
Ilon’ble Sii* G. M Chitnavis, the Ifonblc Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
llon’hl© Mr- Kesteven, the Hon’ldo Mr. Sliarj), the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 
MaaHaadya Ohandlm Nandi of Kasim Bazar, the Hon’hle Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banorje©, the Hon'ble Mr. Cobb, the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, the 
Hon'hio Dr. Stmdar Lai, and the mover. 

3To said : — “ T need not detain the Council at any length this morning. Wo 
have reached a further, but not the final, stage in the x>romotion of an TTindu 
University at Benares. It is hardly necessary to remind ilon’blo Members of the 
reason which induced the Government to proceed with this moasui’o during the 
war, namely, tliat there was a very strong desire on thopart of the promoters that 
this Bill sliould bo passed into law during the Viceroyalty of Lord llardinge 
with whoso name the University will over bo associated, and to whose cousistont 
<*ncouragomcnt and support tho success of the movoment is, in no small 
measure, du<*. Your Excellency was graciously pleased to accede to tho request 
of tho promoters in this respect, and 1 am very glad to be able to say that the 
negotiatious have prooeedod on lines which, I think, arc worthy and practical, 
and that there is a general desire in this Council that tho Bill should become 
iaw during Your Execlloncy’s mcraorahle term of ofiicc. It is not that thei‘c 
are xiot difTcrcnccs of opinion about the Bill. A great many people would like 
to see another form of constitution and other detailed provisions, but differences 
of opinion need not result in controversy, and 1 hope that the Bill wdll remain a 
non- controversial measure. In all tho statements of opinion — and th<*y are 
immerouH and weighty — X can find no desire to treat this as a controversial 
measure, and so nocc'-sitaie its withdrawal. On the contrary, I see a desire tt> 
recognise that tho promoters of this movement have achaoved a great success 
which reflects credit on India, and I think that I shall not be far from the ■ 
general siinse of this Council when 1 say that wo shall all feel glad and rather 
proud if, during tho greatest war in history, yvo can place upon the Statute-book 
a measure creating a now kind of University in India, which owes its existence 
to non-ofilcial elfort. The Bill Is not an ordinary Bill. It is in the nature of a 
pi i\ ate Bill which has himii tak<‘n over by Government, and which is designed 
to mt eS as far as poshiblc, tho wishes of the pri>motors, who have ooilocted large 
sums of money from the public, amounting, I untlorstand, already to over 50 
lakh.s of ruiioes, on certain understandings and uith certain objects in view. I 
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•wish, to malce it qui'fce clear that the constit'U'feion is iH no sense a constit'ation 
provided by Government. The attit'ude of the Government has throughout 
been this, that they desire to help the promoters in every possible way, subject 
only to those conditions without which neither the Secretary of State nor the 
Government of India could contemplate the existence of a new University of 
this kind. In accordance with this attitude, it has been our desire to put upon 
the Select Committee members of the Hindu community who are interested in 
the Bill. There are one or two names which we would have liked to have seen 
added, but the Hon’ble Members in question were unable to attend. 

•* With these few remarks, I beg to move the motion.** 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Wednesday, the 22nd September, 1915. 

W. H. VINCENT, 

Secretary to the Q-overnment of India, 

legislative Department. 


SiMI/A, 

The 14th September, 1915, 



APPENDIX A 


Stutemeni ahoioing the number of colonials employed in Government service in 
British IndiUt the colonies to which they belong and the services or depart 
ments in which they are employed. 




NuVBSB OW OrVICBBS BOKX OT BATHEBS KATIVB OF OB 
DOMICILED IN. 

Services Departments. 


iHHHIHii 

Canada. 

Australia. 

!N*ew 

Zealand. 

Total. 

Indian Civil Service 

#•* 

3 

1 

6 

5 

14 

Provintsial Civil Service ... 

• « a 



1 

••• 

1 

Police Department (Imperial and Pro* 
vincial)* 

1 

1 

5 

M* 

7 

Customs Department (Provincial) 

•«« 

• •• 

1 

1 

• •• 

2 

Agricaltnrai Department 


... 


1 

... 

1 

Porest Department 


a 


1 

1 

4 

Ddncational Department (Imperial 
and ProvincdalJ. 


1 

s 

2 

6 

Public Worka Department 

a.a 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Pilot Servioo 


• «4 

#«• 

1 

••P 

1 

iSiettSoe 

»•« 

3 

r 

4 

3 

17 

Survey of India •* 

••• 

*•« 

8 



3 

Military Accounts Department 

» 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

1 



Indian Post Office 

• •V 


1 



1 

Stat(« Railway Department 

... 


• «« 

2 

«•* 

2 

Ecclesiastical Service 



r*« 

2 


2 

Total 

•*« 

10 

IS 

29 

12 

67 


167LI> 
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APPENDIX B. 

\JEieferTeOi to in the jd,newer to Question iVo, 4.3 
« 

communique. 


As some misappriBliension approars to exist regarding the action taken by 
the Government of India since the outbreak of war with Germany and Austria 
to control the movements of subjects of these nations in this country, the fol- 
lowing statement is issued for general information. 

On the 4th August, 1914, the registration of all Germans and Austrians at 
defended ports was ordered ta be effected, and on the 8th idem the registration 
of persons of these nationalities was made general throughout the country. At 
the same time all were placed under police surveillance, and the extension of 
seefions 6 et seg» of the Poreignera Act, 1864, was notified throughout IBritish 
India, thus preventing these hostile foreigners from travelling without permis- 
sion. 


On the 12th August, the exemption enjpyed by Germans and- Austrians 
under the Arms Act was cancelled, and their disarmament was ordered. 

On the 20 th August, the Fore%nera Ordinance, 1914,^ was promulgated, 
which gave power to prohibit or regulate the entry, departure and residence of 
foreigners in British India, and on the 22nd idem, these powers were delegated 
to the military authorities with reference to Germans aged not less than 20 or 
more than ^39, and Austrians aged not less than 21 or more than 33. [On the 
7th October, when it was known that the military ages in Germany knd 
Austria had been extended, these age limits were put at 17 and 46 years in the 
case of Germans,^ and 19 and 42 in the case of Austrians3* As i^gards all 
other hostile foreigners of these nationalities Local Governments were similarly 
empowered, with instructions to exercise such degree of control as oircumstancus 
might demand ; written paroles vouched for by responsible British subji^ots 
were allowed to be taken, though a free hand was reserved to resort to more 
drastic measures should thahbe required. The departure from British India of 
hostile foreigners* of military age Was prohibited, and that of others restricted 
to certaih ports amd dMes, 

In the case ot those of military age the net resrult of these orders has been 
their removal (unless for special reasons exceptions were permitted) to the 

prisoners of war Oamp at Alxmednagar. The latest figures show 1,148 persons 
as there interned. 


regards those outside the military ages, although the general polfcv 
followed as regards all has been the same, namely, that they should be subiootcHl 
to whatever degree of restraint was requisite to ensure that they were unable to 
do harm to the State, orders were issued on the 2iid September that mhmionnrioB 

considered to be obnoxious or dangerous might remain on parole 
at thmr posts so long as ih^ continued to he of good behaviour, although Jailing 
be observance of this condition other measures were to be rcisarted to. This 
was m accordance with the answer in Parliament given by the TJnder-Seorot^ 
of Stare for India on the 27th August, 1914, to the effect that His Majesty's Go^ 
^meut were confi.dent that sympathetic consideration would be extended to 
an and Austrian missionaries who were engaged in purely religions work. 

Local Governments have since been proceeding, discretion as 
having been left to them. As a general stateS ft w 
he said that it has been found necessary in a number of instances to make the 
restraints more strict than was at first directed, bub this has been done r»n 
consideration of mdividual facts ^nd ciroumstanoes It ^ tele oa the 

possible in the case of scattered individuals. supervision than is 

and A^^t^^nsl/livU following detail, regarding German 




* Detail «s to tho com|-isition o£ this %Qi!e m not avajila1)lo» 
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It will “be apparent from what has been already said that these figures have 
been and are liable to fluctuation from time to time according as alteration in 
the treatment of individuals has been found necessary. The Bombay figures, 
in particular, were compiled some time ago, while the concentration of mission- 
aries in Bihar and Orissa is understood still to be in progress. 

Circumstances have now however changed. The prolongation of the war 
and the methods of savagery adopted by Germany in the conduct of it have en- 
gendered feelings of bitterness which cannot he ignored. This is inevitably re- 
flected in the attitude of Germans and Austrians in India towards the British 
administration, while the strain of exercising supervision over them is bearing 
heavily on ofidoers already fully employed with other duti^. 

The Government of India, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
have accordingly decided to adopt a general policy of repatriating all German 
and Austrian women and children, and irfen of non-military age who are not 
interned as prisoners of war at Ahmednagar, and this will be efiec^ad as soon 
as the necessary arrangements can be completed. 

As hearing on the subject it may be of public interest to note that the 
Secretary of State for Bfome Affairs sin ted in the Blouse of Commons cm the 
27th July that the B»epatriation Committee had repatriated from the United 
Kingdom, since this policy was adopted there, 6,302 alien enemies (including 
children). Of 14,117 applications presented to the Internment Committee, 
7,325 had been refused, and 6,092 granted, while 700 were pending. Con- 
sideration had been shown to Austrians and Hungarians in recognition of tho 
fact that British subjects in Austria Hungary had been treated with much 
more leniency than in Germany. 

Connected with the general question is the matter of the grants which 
German and Austrian missions had prior to the war been receiving from public 
and local funds. As is known, these institutions had in various instances been 
conducting educational and philanthropic enterprises, particularly among the 
backwaids races, of benefit to the community, and they had been legitimately 
assisted from public revenues. On the 15th June, however, orders wore Issued 
that 'all such subsidies should be disoontdnuedU 


The question whether anything further is required to saf^umd tho State 
from danger from the presence of naturalised G-ermans and Austrians is 
mg the attention of the Government of India in consultation with Local 
Governments. Effective powers of control have already been taken under tho 
^efence of itodia Act and the rules made thereunder. In the United Kingdom 
the subject has been treated on the following lines* No distinction has been 
made between naturalised aliens originally of hostile nationality who can eetab- 
lish denationalisation in their country of origin and thc»e who cannot do so, and 
as regards those who have statutory rights to continue as British subjects the 
presumption has been that they should not be subjected to special 
treatm^t, unless their attitude or action is shown to be hostile.^ Action Ka 

Or by the police to estaUisb the need of 
special treatment and such restrictions are then imposed (extending if nead iia 
to mternmeut) as the circumstances of each case d^nand. ^ 

The fOTegoing statement does not deal with suoh m^sures of supervisioii. 
B8 censorship, etc., which affect others besides hostile foreigners. Heifer dnm 
it touch upon the action taken in respect of hostile trading. 

HOME DEPARTMENT, 

(PoniTTOAi.) ; 


the 13th Auguat 191S, 



{Meferr^d to in the Answer to Question iVo. lO,") 

COMMUNTQXrfi. 


As is generally known, the subject of the administration of religious and 
charitable endowments in this country has, for some time past, been occupying 
the attention of Government, and private Bills on the subject have actually 
been promoted in Madras by Biwan Bahadur L. A. Qovindaraghava Ayyar in 
Qoujuiiotion with Mr. (now the Hon’ble Justice) Seshagiri Ayyar, and in 
Bombay by the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim. Bahimtoola. -The Government of India 
had the advantage of discussing the whole question with a mixed conference 
of officials and non- officials held at Delhi on the I6th March 1914, and the 
general conclusions then arrived at were made public in a Communiqud dated 
i^he I7th March, 1914. As intimated at that time, the Secretary of State was 
^(ddpessed, and His Lordship has now approved of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of India, that at a convenient season Imperial legislation should be 
undertaken dealing with certain main aspects of the matter which, it is thought, 
may appropriately be provided for in all provinces. Such a Bill wiE now be 
drafted, although its introduction is improbable untE after the close of the war. 
Bepffiug its becoming law, it would obviously be inconvenient for separate 
Biroviiioial legtalation to proceed on the same subject. 


H. WHEELBB, 

Secretary to the Chovernment q/ India, 


Homb Dbpabtmbn'T j 

Delhii the J93rd January 1915. 
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APPSNmX P. 


(^R^erred to in the Answer to Question No. 14:.y 

Statement ahoioing the members of the ^provincial judicial service at preseWt 
holding permanent or noting Judgeships in the Migh Courts of the 
various provinces. 


1. 'The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sadasiva Ayya^, B.A., M,!!., Biwan Bahadur, 

Puisne Judge, High Court, Madras. 

2. The Hon’blo Mr. Justice C-V. Kumaraswami Sastri, B.A., B.Xi., Biwan 

Bahadur, Temporary Additional Judge, High Ck>urt, Madras. 

3. The Hon’ble Justice Sir P. C. Banerji, B.A., B.Xi., J.P., Puisne Judge, 

High Court, Allahabad. 


4. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice' Muhammad Kafiq,* Barriater-^t-Xarw', 

Puisne Judge, High 
Allahsbad. 


* Appointed qtta barrister* 


J.P., 

Courti. 


5. Pandit Kanhaiya Lai, M.A., Ii.li.B., B*ai Bahadur, Sceond AddiUonal 
Judicial Commissioner, Oudh. 


6. Mr. H. J. Stanyon,t Barrister-at >'l4aw. Second Additionid Judicial 

Oommtei^oner, Central Prorla- 
oes. 


t Appointed gua bsunditer. 


* ,9r. J?j«^There are no members of the provliioial jndioial s^nrioe holding' Jndgeablpib iMcMng or p«rnmxi«nt» In lb» 

High Courts in other Provinces* 






GOVERNMENT OE INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE LEPAETMENT. 


PROCEBDINGS OF THE COITNCII. OF THE GOVERNOR GENERiVI. OF INDIA 
ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1861 to 1909 
<24 & 26 Viet., o. 67, 55 & 56 Viet., e. 14, AND 9 Edw. VII, c. 4). 


The Council met at the Council Chamber at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on 
Wednesday, the 22nd Septonaber, 1915. 

Present : 

His Excellency Baron Hardinge oe Penshurst, t.o., g.o.b., g.c.m.q., g.o.y.o., 
G.M.S.I., G.M.I.B., I.S.O., Viceroy and Governor General, presidingt 
and 46 Members, of whom 39 were Additional Members. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott ashed 

1 . “(a) Do the Government propose to consider the question of house-rent 
allowance to members of the Local Service of the Telegraph Department ? 

(6) Is it a fact that until recently all members of the Department, ®**^*“** 
irrespective of whether they belonged to the General or Local Service, were 
in receipt of house-rent allowance 


The Hon’ble Sir William Clarlc replied : — 

“ The answer to both parts of the Hon’ ble Member’s question is in the 
negative. I would, however, add, with refei'ence to the second part of his 
question, that, prior to the Ist March 1913, house-rent allowances in lieu of free 
quarters were admissible to European and Anglo-Indian momhers of the Signal- 
ling Establishment of the Indian Telegraph Department, irrespective of whether 
they belonged to the General Service or to the Local Service.” 


Tbe Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked 


2 . ** (1) Is it a fact— 

(«) that, under the new rules. Military Assistant 
of College at an average age of 23 years ; 


Surgeons will pass out 


of 

AjMiistont; 


from 

irloe*. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


\Mr. J. JS. Ahhott Sis JEoscellenoy the Com7nancl‘ [22xd September, 1915.] 

er -in- Chief \ Sw Sarcotirt Sutler.'] 

In view of the reply to (&),itdoes not appear to be necessary for the 
Government of India io address the Secretary of State on the subject, as suggest- 
ed in {c). ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked : — 

cmmte- ^ hitherto no Commissions in. the Indian Medical 

Service have been granted to Military Assistant Surgeons ? 

^ons. (&) If so, is it a fact that this has produced a grave feeling of discontent 

among officers of this class ?” 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’ replied ; — 

" {a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(5) The Government of India have no information on the subject.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked 

Oam|}rad£:e 8. “ (a) Is it a fact that the Cambridge Senior Examination is considered a 

.tggt; fQj, purposes of admisrdon into the Universities and the public 
service in the North of India, whereas it is not recognised for such purposes 
by the University or the Government of the Southern Presidency ? 

(5) If so, will the Government bo pleased to state the reason for this 
diflFerenoe ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler replied : — 

“ (a) It is understood that the Ilon’ble Member alludes to the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examination. A pass in this examination (in some cases with 
conditions regarding the subjects in which a pass is obtained) is recognised as 
"admitting to University courses by the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
the Punjab and Allahabad. The Syndicate of the University of Madras 
are empowered, by regulation, to recognise other examinations as equivalent to 
the Matriculation Examination of that University. It is understood t!»at the 
Syndicate of that University accept the Cambridge Senior Local Examination 
as admitting to the Arts course, provided it is j)assed at centres outside of India 
and Ceylon. 

(i>) The Government of India are not aware of the reason which has in- 
fluenced the Syndicate of the University of Madrsts in making this decision. 

(c) That portion of the Hon’ble Member’s questfon, which relah's to t he 
acceptance of the same test for admission to tlie public service, is too vague to 
permit of a reply. ” 

The Hou’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked 

asttpioymeiit 9. “(^z) Is it a fact that there are residing in India a large number of Domi- 
ciled European and Anglo-Indian pensioners who, before retirement, were 
S£?SLnujr55J connected with the Railway, Telegraph, Police, Salt and Forest Departments 
Sums.** and with the Civil, Mechanical and IBlectrio Engineering professions ? 

(6) If the answer to part (^i) is in the affirmative, do the Goverament 
propose to utilise the services of these persons in the manufacture of muni- 
tions ? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) of the question is in the affirmative, do the 
Government propose to cause lists to be prepared of such persons willing to 
so employed, and to state the terms and conditions on which their services will 
be entertained ?’* 
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[22nd Septbmbbe, 1915.] [J/r. Gillan ; Mr. SetaVoad ; Sir William 

Clark ; Sir Maroourt ^Butler j Sir 
JBeginald Cradcl\jck.J 

Tbe Kon’lile IMEr. G-illAU replied : — 

“ («) The answer is in the arBrnaative. 

(6) The only difficulty so far experienced with regard to the personnel 
required for the manufacture of munitions, is that there is some scarcity of 
suitable labour at a few centres. The class of pensioner referred to could not 
with advantage he employed on manual work. Por superior duties, such as 
supervision, the existing staff is at present adequate, and the Government do 
not propose to take the action indicated, but should there be an increase in the 
work for which pensioners would be suitable, the possibility of employing tbfim 
will not be lost sight of.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Setalva.d asked : — 

10. Will Government be pleased to state — contractror 

fox* 

(a) if there is a contract for freight of Government Stores with any 
Steamship Company ; 

(b) iC so, what are the terms and rates of such contract for the last fire 

years ; 

(g) if there is no sjich contraol, what was the average rate of freight 
paid during each of the last five years ? ” 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

** A statement* is placed on the table which furnishes the information 
asked for, so far as it is readily available.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad asked : — 


11. “ Do Government propose to publish the Report of the Committee that xtenort ot 
was appointed in 1913 to inquire into certain matters relating to the Tata Re- tee appoint-* 
search Institute at Bangalore ? ’’ 

Tata He- 
seiurcli 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler replied : — 


The reply is in the negative.’ 


Tbe Bou’ble Mr. Setalvad asked : — 

12 . “ Do the Government propose to publish the correspondence between corr espond^ 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, as well 
as the opinions that may have been obtained in India from Local Governments, 

High Courts, and other authorities, relating to the Indian Statutes Consolida- **" 
tion Act lecontly passed by Parliament ?” 

Tbe BCou’ble Sir Beg^iuald Craddock replied : — 


“ The Government of Itodia regret that they do not consider it expedient 
to comply with the request.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad asked : — 

13 . “ (a) Will Government bo pleased to state the conditions governing the_^ Sg”.^ ? ^ 
chartering of steamers in normal times for trooping purposes ? 

(6) W’ ill Government be pleased to state what rates are fixed for passage *^^2^***^ 
between India and England and oioe versa in case of Government servants on " 
duty who arc not travelling by special chartered steamers ?” 


# Kot included. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

\Mis BxGellenoy the C<mmcmder-m~ Chief ; f22ND Se^tembek, lOlo.] 

Mahm'aja ManafU Sinha ; Sir Harcourt 
Sutler, j 

TTi« Excellency tlie Commander-in-Cliief replied : — 


“ («) A stateraent® is placed ou the table. 

(b) Tariff rates, less rebate allowed by shipping companies, are paid when 
passai?es hy private steamer are provided by Government. Jn eases in wbiori 
individuals are allowed to make tlieir own arrangements, they nre given 
passage money as follows : — ^ 

Ifct ClabS. 2nd Clasfi. 


Hs. as. p 

For passages booked from Calciiiti^ Bombay, 

Madras and Karachi . 618 12 0 

For passages booked from Rangoon 693 12 0 


I?s as p. 

528 0 0 

578 0 0/" 


Tlie Hou’ble Mabaraja Hanajit Siuba a-^ked : — 


Axnoaata 14. “(a) Will the Government be pleased to furnish a statement showing 

the amount spent in each Province by tho District Boards for the purpose of 
Wort?® ** sanitation out of the assignment of Public Works Cesses ? 

(fi) Will the Government be pleased to state if they havts issued any 
instructions how the grants of Public Works Ccssc’s to tho District Boards 
will be utilized in the several provinces ? 

{g) Do the Government propose to issue any insmictiou-s to Lo”aI Govern- 
ments and Administrations to earmark a certain proportion of tho said grant 
for the purpose of sanitation ?*’ 

Tbe Hoii*ble Sir Hlarconrt Butler replied 

“ (o) A statementf is laid on the table furnishing tho required Infonnathm 
so far as it is available. 

(6) and (<?) In March 1913, the Government of India addp<‘Sh.od t!»e Local 
Governments oonoerned, as follows, with reference to the assignuieuts made in 
favour of District Boards : — 

‘The Government of India leave it to Local ( Joveniments to determine, 
if necessary, to what specific purposes this merertsed income should 
be devoted, but they trust that a su istantial portio i of this sum 
%ill he set apart for tho improvement of the rurai water-supply, 
fox anti-malarial measures, for the protection of grain stores and 
markets in plague-infected localities, and generally for tho sani- 
tation of villages and small towns.' 

The Hon’ble Member’s attention is also invited to paragraph 3 of the JEteeo- 
lulion of the Government of India No. 888-909, dated l3th May, 191 4, on Indian 
Sanitary Policy. 

The Government of India do not propose to issue any further instructions 
on the subject.” 


Tbe Hon*ble M a h .a jr ajia> Banajit Sinba asked : 


in the 
JTOOQHBvIDUPuB, 


16. ” Is it a fact that there Las lately been an abnormal rise in the price 
of foodstuffs ? If so, do the Government' propose te take any further ac^fcii in 
the matter ?” 


* Vid9 Appeikdix A« 


t V%d€ Appendix 8, 
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[22nii September, 1915.] \_Mir Asad AU ; Sir William GlarJc.'] 

TBe llon’'ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 

16 . “ Government be pleased to state wliat measures they have 

recently taken in each of the provinces to prevent tlie abnoi’mal rise in prices of “Si 
food stuiTs, and what steps (if any) have been takea to prevent the adulteration 
of foodstuffs, such as ghee and oils ?” 

The Hoa’ble Sir William Clarh replied : — 

“ It will he convenient if I reply at the same time to this question and to 
that asked by the Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha. 

A statement* has been placed on the table which shows monthly fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the principal food-grains in the principal Indian markets 
between March and July last. A summary of the results has been attached to 
the statement.* It will be observed that, during the period under review, no 
abnormal fluctuations have occurred. Wheat is the only crop in respect of 
which special measures have been taken, and the present position is that 
practically no wheat is leaving the country, since the price of wheat is above 
the figure of Rs. t-10-9 per maund, f. o. b. Karachi, at wliich Government are 
prepared to purchase for export. 

As I'ogards the aecoud-half of the Hou’ble Mir Asad All’s question, the 
Government of India have consulted Local Governments and Administrations 
on the subject of legislation to jirevent the adulteration of food and drugs in 
India. All replies have now been received, and the question is under consider- 
ation.'* 


The XKm'ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 


17 . “ Will Goverfiment be pleased to state — Memorials 

from tlie 

(a) whether the Uirector-Qcnoral of Post's and Telegraphs has received 
any memorial from tho subordinate postal oSieials of the Madras Circle ?’<? : the 
revision of thoir pay ? rl^^on'' «t 

(&) if so, what action has been taken on it ?** 


Tbe Hon’ble Sir 'William Claris; replied : — 

“ T-ast yeai’ 54 identical memorials were received from subordinate postal 
officials of tho Madras Circle, in which the main request was that the number 
of appointments in the Bs. 20 grade should be reduced as far as possible. The 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, recognising that the .grading was no 
longer satisfactory, sanctioned a scheme costing Bs. 6,000 a year for its 
improvement. After these orders took effect, the Director-General received 
further petitions in which, while referring to the improvements already carried 
out, the memorialists asked for a great deal more. Their case has been re- 
examitu'd recently, and the Director-General has approved of a further revision 
costing Bs. 9,600 a year.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 


18 . “ Will Government he pleased to lay on the table a statement for each 
of the last ton years, showing province by province — ' 

(a) tho number of candidates at the University and public examinations ; 
(d) the subjects in which the largest number of failures occurred ; 

(o) the number of failures at such examinations ,* 

(d) tbe number of admissions into Colleges ; and 

(e) the total number of students in each of the OoUego classes ? ” 


♦ Not included. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


JELaroourt Butler ; Mir Asad All ; Sir [22nd Septbmbbb, 1015.] 

William ClarkE\ 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir H!a>rcoixrt Butler replied : — 

(a) and (o) The information is shown in the statement* which is laid 
upon the table. 

(b), (d) and (e) The Government of India are not in possession of the 
information asked, and it is doubtful whether it is possible to collect it. The 
Government of India will, however, address Local Governments and the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta with a view to ascertaining if the information is procurable. ” 


The Hou’ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 

19, •* Will Govornmept be pleased—' 

(i) to lay on the table a statement showing — 

(c) the total number of Excise Advisory Committees in each of the 
Indian Provinces ; 

(5) their composition in each case, with particular reference to non- 
official representation ; 

(c) their methods of work in each province ; and 

(ii) to state whether they propose («) to extend the Advisoiy Commit- 

tees throughout India ; and (6) to establish Licensing Boards in 
the capital cities of the major provinces ?” 

The Hon’bile Sir William Clark replied : — 

“ As regards the first part of the question, a statementf containing the in- 
formation asked for in heads (a) and (6) and a memorandum regarding the con- 
stitution and working of Excise Advisory Committees, w'hich contains the in- 
formation asked for in head (<?), arc laid on the table. 

As I'egards the second part, the attention of the Hon’blo Member is invited 
to paragraphs 5 and G of the Excise despatch to the Secretary of State, No. 12, 
dated*the 26th February, 1914, to paragraph 0 of JHis Lordship’s reply No. 77 
Rev., dated the 29th May, 1914, and to paragraph 3 of the Resolution in this 
Department, No. 6305-C323— 221, dated the 25th July, 1914, which were a!I 
published in Volume I of ‘ Papers relating to Excise Administration in India. 
1914 


From these it will be seen that the desirability of the extension of the 
system of Advisory Committees and the enlargement of their functions and 
powers has been generally accepted in principle, and Local Ouvemmciita and 
- to report the action which they propose to take 

in this direction. A report has recently been received from the Government of 
Bengal on the working of the Excise licensing Boards appointed in Calcutta 
and its suburbs m 1913. The experiment initiated by the Local Government 
Bas SO tar worted fairly ^*611;, but the cirournstanccs und^r wluoii ifc lins 
tried are not such as to Justify the Government of India in requifing its exten- 
sion to other provinces at the present stage. The Government ^India are, 
however, ready to allow the experiment to be tried in other provinces where it 
would be wapanted by Icwal conditions, and the report of the Government of 

f communicated to <Aher Local Governments and Administrations 

for suoii action as ttioy may doom fit to 


lioUdasrs for 
Ram zan and 
ZdHnz4;ulLa 
festivals In 
Idadras. 


Tke Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali »sked 
20 . “ W^ill Government be pleased to state— 

je whether it is a fact that there is but one post office holiday for Ranissan 

finploj^s in Madras, and that Hindu employes get five such holi- 
days for their festivals during a year ? jr .r © v. 


*iri4e Appsadix C- 


tKoi 
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[22^d September, 1915.J [Sir William Clark ; Bai Sita Nath May Baha- 
dur; Sir William Meyer ; Sir Faznlbhoy 
Currimbhoy ; Sir BLarcourf Butler.'} 

(b) whetlier they propose to make Id-uz-zuha (Bakrid) another post ofSce 
holiday for Mussalmans ?*’ 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied 
(o) The facts are as stated by the Hon’ble Member. 

(5) In 1911, the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was consulted as to 
the six days to be observed throughout Madras as extra holidays in the Post 
Office. After considering the local importance of the various festivals, the 
Chamber^ recommended that one of the holidays should be a Muhammadan 
one. This proposal was accepted and no objection to the arrangement has since 
been received by Government, no doubt because the local authorities endeavour, 
as far as possible, to exempt Muhammadan employes from duty on the Id-uz- 
zuha festival. 

In th^e circumstances, the question of making Id-uz-zuha a general Post 
Office holiday in Madras has not been considered by Government, but they 
will bear the Hon’ble Member^s suggestion in mind when deciding on the list of 
holidays to be observed in 1916. ** 

The Hon’ble Rai Sita Nath. Ray Bahadur asked : — 

21. “ 1)0 the Government propose to take any action with a view to 
flustaining the present price of Existing 3^ per cent Government paper ?” 


The Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied : — 

The Government of India see no sufficient reason at present for taking 
any extraordinary action such as appears to be contemplated in the question.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy asked : — 

22. (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the papers 
connected with, or to state, the arrangements (if any) arrived at between them- 
solves and Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Oo., regarding the Baj traffic during 
the current year ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the JELajie do not approve of return -tickets, which 
they arc compelled to buy now, on account of the present terms on which 
Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Oo. issue the tickets, and that this is producing 
dissatisfaction among the BLajis ? 

ip) Is it a fact that the services of licensed brokers have hitherto been 
employed on behalf of Government to render such services as the vaccination 
of the pilgrims, issuing of passports, keeping of lists of the sick, arranging for 
the disinfection, etc., and that such services have been dispensed with by 
Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Oo, ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state what agency (if any) they intend 
to substitute in place of such brokers ? 

{e) Do Government propose to consider favourably the proposition that 
vessels owned or <^iartered by Mahomedans for the JECaj traffic should be given 
preferential treatment in the matter of the transport of pilgrims and for the 
cargo traffic to Jeddah ? 

Tke Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler replied : — 

“ (a) The Government of India are not prepared to lay papers on the table. 
The general attitude of Government regarding the pilgrim question during the 
current year has been guided by three main factors — the difficulties created by 
Turkey’s entry upon the war and the increased risks and discomforts thereby 
-entailed upon pilgrims ; the desire of Government to respect the religious 
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[iS'ir Fasulhhoy Currimhhoy ; Mr. M. Orant,'\ [22ni> September, 1915.J 

feeling of Muhammadans in connection with the Saj i and, finally, the short- 
age of vessels and high price of freights. The Government of India have 
accordingly permitted, under certain conditions, the transport of food supplies 
for the pilgrims to Jeddah ; they have refused to consider the proposal of 
granting a monopoly to Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company, and, in the 
face of considerable difficulties, have done what is possible in the present ex- 
ceptional circumstances to arrange facilities for pilgrims bent on performing 
the Maj. 

t&), (<?) and (d). Representations have been received from certain bodies 
protesting against the refusal of Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company to issue 
single tickets to Jeddah. This firm was reluctant to cany pilgrims at all on 
account of the present exceptional circumstances. They agreed to do .so only 
on certain conditions including the issue of none but return- tickets. The 
Government of India, in the special circumstances of this year’s ZTay, felt them- 
selves unable to oppose this condition. The Government of India observe that 
the position of the firm in regard to return-tickets and brokers has recently been 
explained by Air, Wardlaw Milne in an open letter to the press. Tliis letter 
stales that refunds will bo made in case of non-rotrum, refers to the question 
of employment of brokers by this firm, and details the arrangements now to bo 
made. As stated above, Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company have no 
monopoly of the pilgrim traffic, and it is stated in the press that vessels of other 
firms also will convey pilgrims to Jeddah. 

(e) No proposition is before the Government of India to tije effect that 
vessels owned or chartered by Muhammadans for tbe Maj traffic should bo 
given preferential treatment. ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Faasulbhoy Ciunrimblioy asked 

S 0 teati«&ojc 23. “(a) Is it a fact that all Indians, of whatever position, wlndlier travelling 
first or second class, when proceeding to Quetta are detained ut the Segregation 
Camp at llirak in summer and at Sibi iii winter, and that first ajid second 
S 8 SSf*“®“ class passengers are permitted to proceed to Quetta only on production of a 
medical certificate of ten days’ r^idence in an uninfected area ? 

( 6 ) Is it a fact that these restriotions at© not applied in the case of Euro- 
peans and Eurasians P 

(c) Is it a fact that a person wishing to go 10 miles from Jacobabad is 
compulsorily taken to llirak, more than 100 miles from Jacobabad and brought 
back the next day ? ’ 

(d) Wni Government be pleased to state if similar Detention Camps are in 

, existence in the case of other military hill-stations P 

(€> Do Government propose to consider the advisability of the removal of 
t|ie Detention Camp at Hirak ?” 

The HoAnble BCr. A. H. Gkraxit replied : — 

“ (a) The reply is in the negative. No persons are detained In tbe See. 
regation Camp at Hirak who come from areas wld<d& are free from pWne. 
Eirst class Indian passengers from plague-infected areas are detained onS^ in 
extremely rare cases, when It is obvious that they are €»eaping, with numezouw 
dependents, from places, in which plague is raging. Second class Indian 
passengers from plague-infected areas are detained, unless they produce »• 
.certificate to the effect that th^ have resided for ten days in a looalitv which 
is free of plague. 

(&) The answer is in the affirmative — the reason being that such persons 
are few in number and easily traced, so that any cases of plague which mav 
oocur among them are sure to be detected at once. ^ 

* pass^er wishes to travel by rail, he is required to pzoeeed viS 
Sibi or Hirak, as the case may he ; but there is nothing to prevent pvuoeed. 
ing by road, as the very few local travellers doubtless do. The rule is 
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to prevent evasioa of inspection by persons aligliting at intermediate stations 
and re-booking or proceeding direct to foreign territory. 

(cZ) Except at Pacbmarhi, where a Detention Camp is maintained by the 
Cantoiimont anthorities, no such camp, as is described in the Hoti’ble Member's 
question, is maintained in British India. In the North-West Frontier Province, 
certain inspection posts were established during the recent plague epidemic 
for persons suffering, or suspected to bo suffering, from plague. 

{e) In view of the peculiar position of Baluchistan, of the great political 
importance of preventing the spread of plague to Afghanistan and Persia, and 
of the success which has attended the arrangements in question (which have 
been in force, without serious complaint since 1897, and which are heartily 
approved by local public opinion), tlio Government of India do not consider 
that it would be in the public interest to remove the Detention Camp at Hirak.*’ 

Tlie IIon'l>le !nfl[ai]i.a>ra)ja> Sir BIa>2i.ixidra> CIi.a>ii;draii IN'aindsr 

asked : — 


24 . “ 3)o the Government propose to take any steps on the recommendations 
of the Co-operative Committee which was presided over by Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan ?” 


The Hdn'ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied 

The Report is at present under the consideration of Government.*' 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Hander 

asked • 

25 . “ Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence 
regaiding the relative strengths of tlie Calcutta and Bihar High Courts ?” 

The Hon’ble Sir Reg^inald Craddock replied : — 

Tile correspondence regarding the relative strengths of the Calcutta and 
Bihar High Courts is still in progress, and cannot therefore he laid on. the 
table 


Helative 
«itrenfiptlis of 
tlie Calouttar 

and Biluur 
HSgli Covxtm^ 


TH£ INLAND STNAM VNSSNLS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hon*ble Sir William Clark presented the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill further to amend tlie Inland Steam- vessels 
Act, 1834, 


THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITIT BILL. 

The Hon*ble Sir Harconrt Butler presented the Report of 
the Select Committee on tlie Bill to establish and incorporate a teaching and 
residential Hindu University at Benai-es. 


THE INDIAN PORTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Hou’ble Sir William Clark : — My Lord, I move for leave 
to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1908. 

“ The occasion of this Bill is a reference from the Government of Madras. 
That Government wish for power to exempt from taxation and port dues fishing 
vessels entering the port. The Government of India aie entirely in sympathy 
with their object, which is the assistance of a very valuable industi’y, but it 
tiirus out that, under section 34 of the Act, there is no power to sanction the 
exemption of one particular class of vessels. An amendment of the Act is 
therefore necessary, and wo have taken the opportunity, at the same time, of 
circulating the proposals to Local Governments, and, after receipt of their repliesy 
of embodying in the Bill various other proposals of an administrative charac- 
ter. It is proposed to circulate the Bill, if this motion is accepted, and it will 
then be taken up in the cold weather. ’* 

The motion was put and agreed to. 
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Th.e Hon’ble Sir ‘Willia>m Claris: introduced tlie Bill, and 
moved that the Bill, together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons relat- 
ing thereto, he published in the Gazette of India in English, and in the Eort 
St. George Gazette, the Bombay Government Gazette, the Calcutta Gnzeth*, 
the Burma Gazette, the Bihar and Orissa Gazette and the Assam Gazette, in 
English, and in such other languages as the Local Governments think fic. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


TKX: INDIAN MNDICAI. <BOaiTS DNCS-RNNS) BIXiL. 

The Hon.’l>le Sir Bardey Ituhia : — “My Lord, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to prevent the grant to unqualified peraons of titles 
implying qualifications in western medical science, and the assumption and tuse 
by such persons of such titles. 

“ In so doing, in order that Hon’ble Members may obtain a clear under- 
standing as to the necessity for this Bill, it is desirable that X should make a 
short statement as regards its genesis. In 1908, when submitting, for the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, proposals for the passing of an I mpc‘rial 
Medical Registration Act for all India, the Government of Bengal suggested 
that, if such legislation were undertaken, clauses should be included in the Bill 
to prohibit and penalise the granting, hy nnauthorised peraons or bodic‘*>?, of any 
degrees or licenses to practise the western system of medicine or of any colour- 
able imitations of such degrees or licenses, or the use thereof by any persons. 
The reasons given for this pi'oposal were that, within recent years, a number of 
self- constituted Medical Colleges had sprung up in Calcutta, all of which were 
turning out men with diplomas and licenses, granted on their ov\ u authority, and 
without any recognition either fi’om Government or the Oal<*utta^ I'nivt'rsity. 
There were, at that time, and T believe still are, four such institutions, calling 
themselves, respectively, the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Calcutta, the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of India, and lastly, the National Medical College. In none of these 
institutions were there any fixed standards of preliminary education, and, with 
one possible exception, none of them provided a proper course of teaching or 
had adequate facilities for practical training, w'hile, in some of tficm, an effi- 
cient teaching staff, proper equipment, and arrangements for clinical instruc- 
tion were practically non-existent- Each of these institutions issued its own 
diplomas, which were more or less colourable imitations of licenses granted by 
the recognized English and Indian examining bodies, and there were no 
arrangements for outside control or inspection, TPor these reasons, the Local 
Government wore of opinion that, on the analogy of the Legal Practitioncra Act, 
not only fully qualified medical practitioners, but also the public, wore eqmlly 
entitled to he protected in respect of the practice of the western system, of 
medicine. 

“ After giving the matter full consideration, the Government of India, in 
1910, replied to the Bengal Government to the effect thAt, whilst agreeing to 
the introduction of a Provincial Medical R^istration Act on lines similar to 
those of the Act, which had already been introduced for the Bombay 
Presidency, they considered it undesirable, at that stage, to undertake legis- 
lation affecting these self^ooustituted Medical OoUeges in Calcutta ; at any 
rate, until an effort had been made to induce *dl or some of them to unite 
in* forming one really good teaching institution, which might either be 
affiliated to the University, or, if it failed to reach the University standard, 
to the Campbell Medical School at Sealdah. Inuring the last five years every 
effort has been made to secure the amalgamation of these colleges, and the 
Government of ^ India has also agreed to^ certain non-recurring and recur- 
ring grants which should enable one of 'them, at any rate, to be plac€>d 
upon a sound footing. The efforts at securing such amalgamation have» 
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Tiowever, come to nothing, and the authorities of the dnstitution, to which 
financial assistance has been offered, have, up to the present, failed to fulfil their 
part of the bargain, so that we are now practically where we were when the 
^Government of Bengal wrote their letter in 1908. Seeing that Medical Resris* 
tration Acts have already been passed in many of the large provinces of British 
India, and that others are under consideration, it is now considered necessary 
to supplement this Provincial Degislation by an Imperial Act restricting to 
duly cons.tituted authorities the right to issue degrees and diplomas in the 
western systems of medicine and surgery, so as to ensure that such degrees and 
diplomas are not issued to unqualified persons. This Bill prohibits all peisons, 
save certain specified authorities, from issuing, or alleging that they are entitled 
to issue, any degree or diploma in western medicine or surgery. It also penalises 
persons who voluntarily and falsely assume any medical title, which is granted 
either by the General Council of Medical Education of the Dnited Kingdom, or 
by the authorities constituted under the Act, and further, it prohibits the use of 
any colourable imitations of such titles. The Bill does not affect the right of 
any person to exercise the prof fission of medicine or to practise as a Physician 
or Surgeon, provided that he does not pretend to qualifications which he does 
not possess, and its operation is rigidly restricted to the western methods of 
allopathic medicine and surgery ; practitioners of the Homoeopathic, Ayurvedic, 
and XJnani systems being excluded from the purview of the Bill. 

I thxnlc that Uon’ble Members will agree with me that the time is 
now ripe for the introduction of such a Bill, and 1 trust that it will uot be con- 
sidered as controversial in any sense of the word ; neither can it be regarded 
as dealing with a matter of merely local or provincial interest. It is true that, 
at present, self-constituted Medical Colleges exist nowhere in India outside of 
Calcutta, but no one can say how long this condition of affairs will continue, 
•ahd, as a matter of fact, one of those institutions has already endeavoured to 
open so-called * examination centres ^ in different parts of India. The licen- 
tiates, moreover, of these colieges have now penetrated to every corner of the 
Indian Empire, so that the matter has become one of Imperial importance I 
•wish, however, to state here quite clearly and emphatically that the Govern- 
ment of India have no desire whatever to injure any of these self- constituted 
Medical Colleges. It is desired merely to induce them to raise the standard of 
efficiency of thoir teaching staff ; to provide proper appliances and clinical 
material for the training of their students ; and finally, instead of examining 
their own studimts and issuing their own diplomas, to submit to regular in- 
spections on the part of some recognised examining body, to which they have 
eecnred affiliation, suon as the Calcutta Dniversity or the State Medical Eaculty 
of Bengal. This, my Lord, is of course only the preliminary stage of the Bill 
which, if introduced, will be published and freely circuited in the usual 
manner, in order that all concerned may have every opportunity of expressing 
•fheir views and putting forward their suggestions before any farther action is 
taken. Bull opportunities for discussion will also be afforded, moreover, to 
Hon’ble Mfmbers when the replies have been received to the references 
to the various Dooal Governments and public bodies. 

** With these explanatory remarTks, my Lord, I move for leave to introduce 
the Bill. ” 

The motion was put aud agreed to. 

TEe Hon’ble Sir Pardey Iiukis " My Lord, 1 now introduce the 
Bill, and move that the Bill, together with the Statement of Objects and 
Hestons relating thereto, be published in the Gazette of India in English, 
and in the local official Gazettes in English, and in such other languages 
as the Local Govetnraents think fit.” 

'The motion was put and agreed to* 
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THIS ENEMY TRAEINO BILL. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir William Clark : — “ My Lord, I move for leave 
to introduce a Bill to provide facilities for the payment to a public authority 
of certain moneys, the payment of which is, or may be, prohibiteil owinj? to 
the present war, and to provide for other matters in connection with trading 
with foreigners. 

“ This Bill is one of the measures which has been found necessary owing to 
the present state of war. Various Proclamations have been issued, trom time 
. to time, by Hia Majesty, the King-Emperor, prohibiting commr»rcial and other 
dealings with enem.y subjects, and any contravention of the provisions of these 
Proclamations is punishable under the law of British India. The present Bill 
deals with certain points which have arisen in connection with the operation 
of these Proclamations. 

“ As trading with an enemy is prohibited, some difficulty has arisen as to 
how payment is to bo made of sums due to an enemy. It might perhaps- 
appear the simplest course that such payments should not be made at all. 
They would, however, have to be made when the war is over, and it is for the 
convenience of the commercial public, who wish to close tlieir accounts at tlie 
ordinary intervals, to be able to effect such payments during the currency of 
the war and to discharge their debts. It was found necessary in the United 
Kingdom, in 1914, to constitute by legislation a public authority to whom cer- 
tain sums due to enemies have to be paid, but there is no authority in British 
India to whom sums payable by way of interest, dividenls or profits to an 
enemy, or sums due to iudividuals or firms prohibited from carrying on business 
©r from receiving payments of money in British India, can be paid. The Gov- 
ernment of India have ascertained by inquiry from the principal Chambers of 
Commerce and^ others that the lack of such an authority has c lused practical 
inconvenience, and they, therefore, are introducing the present Hill in order to 
constitute public authorities, to be known as * Custodians’ to receive pay- 
ments of the nature to which I have referred. The provisions of the Bill are 
largely based on the English Trading with the Enemy (Amendment) Act of 
1914, but our Bill differs from the English Act in the Important respect that 
payment of such sums to the oor^tituted authority is optional and not obliga- 
tory. On the other handj, we are giving our Bill a somewhat wider scoi»e, and 
instead of restricting its application, as in the English Act, to payments of tlie 
nature of dividends, interest or profits, it has been thoug^ht expedient to insert 
in the Bill a clause authorising the Governor General in Council to declare 
that its provisions shall apply to any other classes of payments. 

The other main matter with which the Bill deals, is a question whioh 
has come to notice in connection with, the existing law penalising trading with- 
the enemy. Doubts have arL'en as to whether the piN) visions of the law are 
sufficient to penalise attempts and efforts to trade with enemy subjects in con- 
travention of the King’s Proclamations, as well as actual trading with sueh. 
subjects. Ihe same difficulty arose in England, and was dealt with in the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy (Amendment) Act of 1914. A clause to remove theeo* 
doubts, based on the (dause in the English Act, hs^, therefore, been Izroerled in 
the Bill. 

** It is important that the Bill should bo passed into^law, as soon os pissible, 
in order that the Custodians may be establishc 1 without further deity. If, there- 
fore, Council agree to the introduction of the Bill to-day, I propose, with your 
Excellency’s permission, to move that it should be passed through its fiuil 
stagesxtt the next meeting of Council. I beg to move for leave to introduce 
the Bill. ” 

The motion was put and agreed to 

The IIoii*ble Sir* lYilllaiaai. Cla^k : — My Lord, I beg to intro- 
duce the Bill, and to move that the Bill,, together with the Statement of 
Objects and Ileasons relating thereto, he published, in. the Gazette of India in 
English,” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 
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LX. HonWe Sir All Ixnatm : — “My Lord, I beg to move that 

fclie Bill to amend certain enactments and to* repeal an enactment be taken 
into consideration.’* 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlie Hoxi*ble Sir Ali Imam : — “ My Lord, I beg to move that the* 
Bill be passed ” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THE IHHIAH SOLDIERS (LITIOATION) BILL. 

Tbe HonTble Sir Reginald Craddock : — “ My Lord, I beg 
to move that the Bill to provide for the special protection in respect of civil 
and revenue litigation of Indian soldiers serving under war conditions be taken 
into consideration.” 

The naotion was put and agreed to*. 

Tke Hbii’ble Sir Reginald Craddock : — “ My Lord, I beg to* 
move that the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to% 


RESOLUTION ON THE REPRESENTATION OP 
INDIA IN THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi .* — 

** My Lord, the British Empire, embracing within its sphere of control 
continents larger in extent and population than tlie Empire of Rome, wielding 
its sway over nations and races, some of whom are possessed of civilizations 
more ancient than that of Greece, administering its vast dominions not only 
for their own nautual benefit, but also for the general good of mankind, consti- 
tutes a wonderful phenomenon unparalleled in the past history of the human 
race. The gradual evolution, in a world-Empire like this, of a constitutional 
system of government which, while conceding to its component parts varying 
degrees of intermil autonomy suited to their local circumstances, should, at the 
same tim<*, enable them to play their legitimate part in Imperial affairs, is 
undoubtedly the ultimate guarantee of its permanence and stability. But so 
long as British politics were dominated by the * Manchester School,’ which 
regarded self-governing institutions as only ja step towards ultimate separation, 
this idea of permanent Imperial unity could obviously find no place in the 
political schemes which engrossed the minds of British Statesmen in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Strange, as it now appears, the idea of an Imperial 
Eederation was first mooted not in the centre of the Empire, but in its outly- 
ing dominions. The fascinating suggestion, having been first put forward in 
New Zealand in 1852, was, five years later, ofiScialiy made in London by the* 
general association of the Australian Colonies. The foundation of the Royal 
Ctdonial Institution with its motto of a ‘ United Empire ’ in 1868 ; the open 
repudiation, in 1872, by Lord Beaconsfield of the pernicious doctrine of the 
• Manchester School ’ initiated by Cobden and Bright ; the advocacy of the 
Imperial idea by Mr.. W. E. Eorster in 1876 ; and the foundation of the * Impe- 
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rial Eederation League ’ in 1884, brought this all-important subicot into pro- 
minence, and paved the way for the assemblage of the first Colonial Conference 
in 1887. And finally, the foundation of Imperial Federation was firmly laid in 
1907 by the adoption, in that year’s Conference, of the following Resolution: — 

^ That it will be o£ advantage to the JEr»pire if a Conference, to bo called the Inxperiai 
Conferenoe, is held every four yeairs, at wbicb questions of common interest may be discussed, 
and considered as between Ilis Majesty’s Government and His Governments of tbe self- 
governing Dominions beyond the seas.* 

“ It is this Resolution, which forms the basis of the existing constitution, 
of the Imperial Conference, and defines the nature and scope of its dolibera^ 
•feions. 


“ My Lord, to us in this country, it is a source of deep disappointment as 
well as of profound astonishment that, in spite of her prominent position in 
the galaxy of peoples and countries constituting the Bi*itish Empire, of her 
political, commercial and strategic importance, of the obvious utility of her 
participation in tbe deliberations of the Conference, and of the invaluable servict *3 
rendered hy her to tbe Empire, India should have been hitherto excluded frona. 
ijhis scheme of Imperial Eederation. Of Indians prominent position within the 
Empire, I do not propose to speak to-day. Hon’ble Members aro, I have no 
'doubt, perfectly familiar with the eloquent and absolutely faithful picture of 
eur country’s importance within and to the Empire drawn by Lord Curzon in 
his Guildhall (1904) and other speeches. Eortunately, that Imperial iStaten- 
man is a member of the National Cabinet to which I am appealing to-day. All 
India will watch with a vigilant and an expectant 03 'e to see if those momorablo 
speeches represented merely the impassioned rhetoric of an orator desired 
to create a momentary impression xipon his audience in order to win their 
applause, or the sentiments expressed thei’cin were, in I'eality, as they undoubt- 
edly appear to he, in the beautiful language in whitdi* they are elotliod, 
the outcome of his sincere convictions. The rotjuest cmboiiied in the R<*so- 
lution, w'hich I am about to move, is hut the logical result of Lord Curz »n*a 
suttoranoes relating to India*s position within th© Empire, and not only 
will India of to-day. bat also the future historian, judge ilis Lordship's 
sincerity as an Imperial Statesman by the measure of support, which, will 
be given hy him to the earnest appeal which J ndia is making to be allowed 
to take her proper place in the Imperial Eederation of Greater Britain. 


" My Lord, electricity and steam having bridged over tlio wide gulfs 
of space and time, the expressions the ‘ Near East, ’ the * aiwldle. East ’ and 
the ‘ Ear East ’ have lost their erstwhile significance. And not only have 
the different parts of the East, though distant from each other if measured 
in miles, been thus brought close ttigetber, but th© East has thereby come 
into direct and immediate contact with the West. IJndor tho world-con- 
ditions brought into existence by modern culture and civilization, tho East is 
henceforward bound to play an increasingly important part in intornationai 
afiairs. To those who have carefully watched the trend of those poHMcal and 
sociological movements which hav<‘, of recent years, stirred humanity to an 
extent hitherto entirely unknown, it must be obvious that not only India 
become in truth the pivot of the Bast, but the part, ever inoreasing in its 
momentous importance, which she is destined to play in the political and 
commercial spheres of human activity, is bound to gather volume with tho 
advance of time. And with this practical annihilation of space and time the 
(Strategic position of India not only within the Empire, but also in relation to tho 
States with whom the vital interests of the British Empire, are at all likely to 
coin© into conflict in the future, near or retnote, is becoming more and more im- 
portant. This vital aspect of the Imperial problem is of such fasomatimr 
interest as to require a volume for its adequate treatment, and it is imoossible 
tor me to do justice to it within the absolutely insufficient space of time at 
Indeed, with the immense material and military resoui^of 
India, her political, wmmeroial and strategic importance to the Empire is a 
factor of ever-moreasmg moment in world-politics and, in proportion is her 
(direct participation in ^e deliberations of what has been caSS*lSS* ‘ 
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Council * of tlie Empire absolutely essential to its future deTelopment and 
prosperity. 

“ My Lord, is there a single problem of Imperial or even international 
interest in which India, as an integral and an important part of the British 
Eminre, is not directly concerned? Is there a single Imperial question in 
relation to which the interests of Great Britain, of the self-governing Colonies 
and of India are, under the existing conditions, not indissolubly bound together ? 
Can any scheme of Imperial defence be regarded as complete without taking 
into account India’s defensive requirements and her offensive capacity not 
only in relation to her own frontiers, hut, as recent events have made it abund- 
antly clear, also in connection with the militai'y needs of the Empire in every 
portion of the globe ? Is it possible to evolve any scheme of Imperial Pre- 
ference, or to introduce any workable Imperial fiscal reform without taking into 
consideration what may be c died India’s inter- Imperial interests? To these 
and other cognate qiiestions there can he hut one answer. India is directly 
and materially interested in all finportant problems of the Empire, of which 
she is proud to form an integral part, to the same extent and in the same degree 
as any other portion of His Imperial Majesty's vast dominions. Moreover, are 
thei'e not a number of domestic problems of the nature of family complications, 
such as, immigration, tariffs, etc , which can only be satisfactorily solved by the 
representatives of the Imperial, Colonial and Indian Governments meeting to- 
gether in poi'iodical Conferences ? And is not their solution indispensable to 
the smooth-u orking of the Imperial machinery and to the happiness and 
contentment of Ois Majesty’s subjects in all parts of the world ? The more or 
less satisfactory settlement of the South African Indian troubles — due mainly 
to the firm stjnd made by your Excellency on Jachalf of this country — was, 
in part, brought about by the timely deputation of the Hon’ble Sir Benjamin 
Robertson as the representative of our Government, and by the visit of that de- 
voted Indian patriot, the late Hou’ble Mr. Q. K. Gokhale, to the scene of that 
unforlunat(* conflict. The presence, in the Imperial Conference, of one or more 
ro]t)ro8<‘ntatives of bho Government of this country, with intimate know- 
ledge and cxpeiioncc of the East generally, and of India particularly, 
would not only satisfy Indian sentiment, but also prove of immense benefit 
to the Ejinpire, and would help to solve, smoothly and expeditiously, many 
dillicult problems which have, in the past, imposed tremendous strain on 
British statesmanship. 

My Lord, in view of recent occurrences, it is hardly necessary for me to 
dw'ell in d(>tail on India’s past services to the Empire not only along, or in 
close proximity to hor, own frontiers, hut also iu China, South Afi’ioa, Somali- 
land, Egypt, tlio Persian Gulf and at other points of vital importance outside 
her statutory boundaries. These are historical facts* well known to His 
Majesty’s Minist<‘rs in England. But just as the tenable crisis, through which 
the "World is now passing, has dwarfed all previous international upheavals into 
insignificance, so has tho part taken by India, in the defence of the Empire’s 
honour and in support of her glory in this titanic struggle, surpassed all her 
previous record. Simultaneously with Great Britain’s declaration of w'ar in 
defence of w'Daker States, of sacred obligations arising out of solemn inter- 
national treaties, and iu vindication of those principles of justice and honour 
which have ever appealed to the host instincts of mankind, a remarkable wave 
of intense loyal enthusiasm passed over the length and breadth of India. 
Piince and peasant alike vied with each other in their readiness to sacrifice 
everything in uidiolding tho honour and glory of the Imperial banner under 
which they had hitherto enjoyed the priceless blessings of peace and prosperity. 
Thanks to your Excellency’s wonderful foresight, the outbreak of hostilities 
found India, from a military point of view, readier than any other part of 
the Empire to take the field wherever the presence of her armies may he 
nccdod^i And u hen your Excellency obtained^ for Indian soldiers the proud 
privilege of fighting side by side with their British and Colonial comrades on 
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the battlefields of Europe, and thus attain tbeir full and undoubted ri<»lit of 
upbojdinff tbe King’s banner irrespective of locality, the delight of His 
lyfaiesty’s subjects in this country knew no bounds. The share tahon by 
India in this gigantic struggle, the part played by our soldiers in China, Africa, 
Mesopotamia and on the European battlefields, has not only won for them, 
the unstinted admiration of their British and Colonial comrades, but has also 
been fully acknowledged by the British nation in solemn Resolution adopted 
at the Guildhall meeting. And if , when mei ely knocking at the outside gate 
for admission into the Imperial Federation, India has willingly and 
spontaneously done what she has done in this critical period of Biitish history, 
what is it that she will not be prepared to do if allowed her proper place in the 
Councils of the Empiic ? Contented Jtndia will, then, place at the disposal 
of the EmpiiG not only * 124 regiments of infantry %vith artillery, and 28 
regiments of cavalry besides smaller bodies of troops, aggregating more than an. 
infantry division, ’ but the martial races of India will, should oceaRi<jn arise, 
pour forth millions upon millions of unrivalled lighters for the defence of 
the Empire. With the part w hioh India has taken in this titanic war, with 
the conclusive proof given by her of her abiding loyalty to the British Crown in 
this international crisis, is it surprising that, in JSovoiubor last, Mr, Charles 
Roberts, speaking in the House of Commons on behalf of the Secretary of 
State, should Lave given expression to the desire of Government that India 
should * ooeupy a place in our free Empire worthy alike of her ancient 
civilization and tiiought, of the valour of her fighting races and of the 
jiatriotism of her sons ? * ‘She now claims, ^ said he, * to ho not a mere 
dependent oi, but a partner in, the Empire. ’ And on behalf of the then 
Leader of the Opposition, « now Seeretaiy of State for the Colonies in 
tho National Cabinet and with his full authority, Mr. 11. \V. Forster, 

recognizing * India's splendid and unswerving loyalty, * associated ilis 
Majesty’s Opposition with theso sentiments. With the eloquent words 
uttered by the Prime Minister and the Riglit Hon’ bio Mr. J onar 
Law in the memorable Guildhall meeting still ringing in our cains, 
is it surprising that tho Indian subjects of ITis Imperial iifajcKty 
should he full of hope and trust in tho future of their country ? And that 
hope and trust are vastly strengthened when w<‘ remember tliat tho 
comradeship, on the battlefields ot throe continents, between the British, 
Colonial and Indian soldiers has not only removed groundless ]niseonin>^p> 
tions and brought about mutual oonftdcn<*e and understanding, but has 
sealed with blood for all time this renewed compact of follow-citizenship 
of a great and glorious Empire. In the words of Errio Harmond’s * Balutation 
to Indian Soldiers ’ — 


. . , Through the boozo of guns 

That rumbles round the surface of the globe. 
Your prowess and your courage stiAe the sight 
Of all men living. You have won your nght. 
Our Empire needs, and ha*?, the cireling band 
Of steadfast union, part to part. Our ways. 
Our hopes aie one ; and, ontrard hand in hand. 
We tread, Invincibly our Imperial strand.' 


“ My Lord, it is impossible for me to discuss in detail all the solid groauds 
which lie at the baeds of my Resolution within the half hour to which I 
am limited. I have confined myself to what is but an incomplete syuopsis of 
this important subject, and indicated the lines upon which, in my humble jadg** 
ment, the discussion of this Imperial piroblem should proceed in and out or this 
Council. It is not only abisolutely unnecessary, but would, to my fees, in 
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the highest degree, impolitic to dwell oo the past, and to criticise the policy 
•which has hitherto kept India out* of the Imperial Conference. The dawn of a 
new era of hope and trust, of mutual confidence and understanding is already 
visible above the horizon, and it behoves all well-wishers of the country to ap- 
proach the question in a spirit of hopefulness, dealing with it in the light of 
those principles of constructive statesmanship which alone lead to ultimate 
success. 

“ My Lord, India is not content "with the occasional presence of the Secre- 
tary of State at the I no perial Conference : what she wants is her own direct repre- 
sentation like that of the British Colonies. And just as the glimmer of the early 
dawn heralds the coming of the Eountain of Light, so is the gracious permis- 
sion granted me to-day the harbinger of the happy period when, this her just 
claim being duly recognised, India will take her proper place in the Councils of 
the Empire. Porto nately for her, the affairs of the Empire are at this moment 
presided over not by this party or that, but by a truly National Cabinet repre- 
sentative of the entire British nation. And the glorious example of South 
Africa has already furnished an object-lesson to those who may have enter- 
tained any doubts regarding the absolute etficacy of a policy of sympathy and 
trust. On behalf of 31 3 millions of my countrymen, representing over 75 per 
cent of the entire population of the Empire, I appeal, through your Excel- 
lency, to His Majesty’s Gdvernment and, through them, to the enlightened con- 
science of our British fellow-subjects in Great Britain^ and ber Colonies £or 
India’s admission in the Imperial Eedcration which, with the resulting con- 
tentment in all parts of the Empire, will constitute the best guarantee not only 
of the happiness of His Majesty’s subjects, belonging to all races and creeds, 
but also of the peace of the world With complete confidence in the justice or 
our claim and a heart full of hope and trust, my Lord, I beg leave to move the 
following Resolution : — 

‘ Tills O mncil recommends to tlie Groveinor Goneral m Gouucil that a I’eprefc.entatjoii be 
sent, tiirough the llight Ilon’ble the Secretary oh State, to His Majesty’s G-ovomment 
urging that India should, in future;, be oflEioially ropresenlod in the Imperial Conference. 


His Excellency tRe President “ It has been a source of 
profound satisfaction to mo that it has been within my power to accept for 
discussion the very moderate and statesmanlike Resolution, happily devoid 
of all coutroveraial character, that has been proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Muhammad Shafi, and it is a matter of still greater satisfaction and pleasure 
to mo to bo able to announce that the Government of India gladly accent 
this impor taut Resolution, "wliich has tlieir warmest sympathy, and, if it is 
accepted by Oouncil as a whole, the Government will readily comply with the 
recommendation contained therein. 


Wo have all listened with deep interest to Mr. Muhammad Shaft’s eloquent 
speech, and it is a real pleasure to the Government of India to be able to 
•associate thcmselvos with his Resolution. 

Before r)roceoding further, it would be as well that I should recapitulate 
what has taken place at Imperial Conferences in the past, and define the actual 
constitution of the Conference as created by the Governments who have hither- 
to been represented in it. 


It was duo to the presence in London, in 1887, of the Premiers of the various 
solf-govoming Dominions, representing their countries at the cele^atmns of 
IL IXlee of the late Queen Victoria, that the idea of a Coloni^ 
first took practical shape, and similar meetings took place in 18»7. 190A 19U7 
and 1911. * At the earlier meetings, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 


presided. 
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“ In 1887, tlie Secretary of State for India attended tiie formal openings 
meetings of tlie Colonial Conference, bnt at snljse<pient proceedings noitlior lie 
nor any representatiTe of Indian interests was present. 

“ At the meetings of the Colonial Conferences held in 1897 and 1902, the 
Secretary of State for India neither attended nor was represented. • 

“In 1907, by arrangement between Lord Morley, then Secretary of State 
for India, and the Prime Minister, Sir James Mackay, now Lord Tncheapo, was 
permitted to attend the meetings in the absence of Lord Morley, not as a 
member of the Conference nor as the representative of India, but on b('*ialf of 
the India OflSce, and ‘ with a view to the representation of Indian interests ’ 
and in a debate upon Colonial preference, Sir James addressed the Oonforenco 
at some length, explaining the Eree Trade principles on which the economic 
situation in India is based. 

“ In that year a new constitution was approved by the Conference for its 
future gatherings. 

Henceforth it was to be known as the Imperial Conference, and was to 
be, in the words ol: a Resolution passed by the Conference, ‘ a i>eriodioal 
meeting for the discussion of matters of common interest between His Majes- 
ty’s Government and His Governments of the self-governing Dominions 
beyond the seas.’ With the change of title, additional importance was given 
to the Assembly by the assumption of the Presidency by the Prime Minister 
of the IJnitcd Kingdom. 

“ The members of the Conference, as then and now consrituttnl, are the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, the Secretary of State for the C »lo.ii<‘s 
and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Dominions, but again in the words 
of the Resolution, ‘ such other Ministers, as the respective Governmont ‘1 may 
appoint, will also bo members of the Conference, it being understood that, 
exciept by special permission of the Conference, each discussion will bo con- 
ducted by not more than two representatives from each Government, and each 
Government will have only one vote 

“ At the Imperial Conference of 1911, the Secretary of State for India 
was present at a meeting, but India herself had no recognised place in fcliis 
Conference. , 

“ Rei)resentation is, therefore, at present confined to the United Kingdom 
and the self-governing Dominions, and no one can now attend the Conference 
as a Representative except a Minister. Eurther, alterations in the constitution 
of the Conference are made only by, and at, the Oonferonoo, itself : and, if 
precedent be followed, take effeot only at the next succeeding Conference. Eioni 
this statement of the actual constitution of the Imperial Conforoneo, you will 
see that the ultimate decision upon the representation of India at the next 
meeting of the Conference rests with the Conference itself. It is of course 
premature to consider the manner in vrhioh the representation of India, if 
admitted, should bo effected, but iJriwa facie it would appear reasonable that 
India should be represented by the Secretary of State and one or two ropiesont- 
atives nominated by the Secretary of State in consultation vith the viceroy, 
such nominees being ordinarily selected from officials resident or serving in 
India. The present practice of the Imperial Conference excludes non-official 
representatives. It would of course be incumbent on these nominees to act 
, in the Conference in conformity with the policy and wishes of Jho Secretary of 
State. Just as in the case of the self-governing Dominions, the Zlklinisters 
accompanying the Prime Minister have to take their policy from him, and 
the cpnstitntional position of the Secretary of State is infinitely superior. 

“ I have thought it desirable to put before you all the difficulties and 
obstacles that present themselves to the attainment of the object that we all 
desire and have in view. At the same time, I am authorised bv His Majesty’s 
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G-overnment, while preserving their full liberty of judgment and without 
•^committing them eitlier as to principles or details, to give an undertaking 
that an expression of opinion from this Imperial Legislative Council, in the 
sense of the Resolution that is now before us, will receive most careful 
consideration on their part, as expressing the legitimate interest of the 
Legislative Council in an Imperial question, although the ultimate decision of 
His Majesty’s Government mast necessarily depend largely on the attitude of 
other members of the Conference. 

“ This is, I venture to think, all that we can reasonably expect at the 
present time, and that such a pledge is eminently satisfactory as showing due 
consideration for the claims of India. We can only hope, with trust and 
confidence, that, when the right moment arrives, these claims may merit the 
appi’oval and support of His Mnjesty’s Government and receive sympathetic 
consideration from the Governments of the self-governing Dominions. 

“ We have no knowledge of the date when the next Imperial Conference 
will be held, nor what form it will take. But much has already happened, 
since the last Conference was he^d in 1911, which will leave a lasting mark upon 
the British Empire, and it is to me inconceivable that Statesmen of snoh dis- 
tinguished ability and far-seeing patriotism as the Premiers and Ministers of 
the self-governing Dominions will not have realised, from recent events, the 
groat and important position that India occupies amongst the various Domi- 
nions and Dependencies composing the British Empire. It is true thit India 
Is not a self-governing Dominion, but that seems hardly areason wliy she should 
not ho suitably represented at fu’ure Conferences. India’s size, population, 
wealth, military resources, and, lastly, her patriotism demand it. No Conference 
can aiford to debate groat Imperial issues in which India is vitally concerned, 
€ind at the same time to disregard her. To discuss questions affecting the 
defence of the Empire, without taking India into account, would be to ignore 
the value and interests of the greatest military asset of the Empire outside the 
United Kingdom. So also in trade, to discuss qu istions affecting commerce 
within the Empire, without regard to India, would be to disregard England’s 
best customer. To concede the direct representation of India at future Impe- 
rial Conferences does not strike me as a very I’evolutionary or far-reaching con- 
cession to make to Indian public opinion and to India’s just claims, and I 
feel confident that if, and when, this question is placed in its true light before 
the Governments of the self-governing Dominions, they will regard it from 
that wider angle of vision from which we hope other Indian questions may be 
viewed in the near future, so that the people of India may be made to feel that 
they really are, in the words of Mr. Asquith, ‘ conscious members of a living 
partnership all over the world under the same flag’.*' 

THe Hon’ble Sir G-aiigadliafr Cliifcnarvis “ My Lord, I beg to 
thank Government for having aojepted this Resolution, and for having promised 
to make every effort to secure for this country an opportunity to take part 
in tho counsels of the E npire. The association of Indian representatives 
on this Conference is necessary for the promotion of mutual acquaintance 
and respect among this country and the Colonies. Local experience is essential 
for wise and good government ; hence the necessity for direct representation. Tue 
great War of ho-day is being fought by the people. The politics and commerce 
of the iron age that is now to follow will he conducted on the widest national 
lines for the people’s benefit. 

The acceptance of this Resolution by Government, with the permission of 
the Secretary of State, is in consonance with the highest ministerial assurances 
that the amazing outburst of Indian loyalty of last year_ had created a better 
feeling towards us among the English people, and that it would lead to the 
initiation of a policy of greater trust and confidence. India has given the clearest 
proof of the identity of her interests with those of the self-governihg parts of 
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His Majesty’s glorious Empire. The country has, alorg with oilier parts of the 
great Kingdom, in accordance with her Immhle means, shared the burden of 
the Empire \%hich \a ill, I am sure, never again be laid. We have begun to lexrn 
to think impei’ially. We realise that, as citizens of the Empire, we are members 
of a great Imperial family. Our loyalty is admittedly unimpeachable, and the 
great heait cf the nation is absolutely sound. 

“ I therefore again thank Government for the announcement that has now 
been made by your Excellency, and for the sympathetic and statesmanlike 
sentiments you have just expressed in regard to this country in making this 
announcement. ” 

Tlie ZIon’'ble Sir Fa-zultolioy Ciirriml>ltoy : — “ My Lord, 

T am glad my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Sh ifL, has moved this Resolution. 
Hon’ble Members will remember that this subject of Indian represent- 
ation at the Imperial Conference was pressed by me in Council on 17 rh 
March last, and if I did not move a Resolution then, it was only with the 
object of not embarrassing Government. My Lord, before proceeding further, 

I cannot help but digress in order to allude to this fresh maik of your 
Excellency’s unquenchable devotion to the welfare of the people of this country 
as shown by your admitting for discus<5ion this Resolution which has, I* may 
safely say, the unanimous approval of the country. 

“il have always felt that the present exclusion of India from the hup^i ial 
Conference lacks justification. Hon’ble Members will be pleased to note that 
the periodical Conference's at which we claim representation are no longer 
Conferences of Colonial Premiers, but are ‘ Impoidal * Conforeuces of the 
representatives of the different units of the Empire. The adoption by those 
Conferences of the wider and more comprehensive name ‘Imperial,’ invests them 
with an importance much beyond what they had in the initial stages, and 
renders their proceedings of paramount importance to the whole of the JBritish 
Empire. The ‘ Imperial idea’ of the late Mr Joseph Chamberlain, which was 
the basic and constructive principle of these Conferences, would be meaning- 
less if any important unit of the Empire was left out. That India is an 
integral unit of the Empire, which it would be folly to ignore, cannot be 
denied. 

“ My Lord, however great, however attractive the ‘ Imperial idea’, the Goloni vl 
Premiers’ Conference would not have assumed the importance it did within 
a few years of its inauguration, were it not for the fact that the self governing 
Colonies rendered material assistance to the United Kingdom at the Boer 
War. The union Bith the Colonies was thus sealed with blood. It is a pity 
India was not allowed her legitimate share of the responsibil'ty as a unit o-f 
the Empire on that occasion. It was not that she was reluctant to help 
England ; but the old idea still dominated the counsels of tho Iin]Derial 
authorities, that the Indian soldiers should not he pitted against the European 
enemy. Race prejudice prevailed, and the Colonies got all the chance and ail 
the credit for the help, notwitl standing the fact that some Indians did go to 
the Front as non-combatants. Had we the opportunity fifteen years ago, as 
we now have through the noble initiative and efforts of your Excellency, of 
helping England V ith men and money in her hour of trouble, the Ministers 
would, in all probability, have admitted India into the Imperial Confederacy 
in 1902. But this speculation need not be jjursued further. The history of 
these Con feiences warrants the conclusion that substantial and unmistakable 
proof of the identity of interests of one part of the Empire with those of tho 
United Kingdom, snch as is provided by loyal help in war, entitles that part 
to an honourable share in Imperial deliberations. 

'‘To put it more tersely, assumption of responsibility is an enabling condi- 
tion of acquisition of power. On the present occasion too the question is seii- 
ously mooted that the self-governing Colonies should be given a larger share in 
the administration of the Empire in appreciation of the great help rendered 
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by tbera in the European war. The same principle applied to our case for 
representation would appear to be not only strongbut irresistible. If the state- 
ments of high authorities have any meaning, the assistance rendered by India to 
the Allies is as valuable as that rendered by the Colonies, The only difference 
has been due to the absence of an Indian mvy. It would be ni’ong to contend 
that the proposed larger powers of participation could be fairly giv:en to the 
Colonies in appreciation of their services without India being given a place in the 
Imperial Conference in recounirion of her equally loyal and unstinted support. 
This cannot be done without the abandonment of all accepted principles of 
justice and fairplav. Mr Joseph Chamberlain, in his inaugural address at the 
Conference of 1902, observed : 

‘ The link wliioli unites us, almost iovi&ible as it is seati nentdl iu cha'^aeter is one whieh 
we would gladly strengthen.^ 

“ The link between England and India naturally escaped his notice then ; 
but the present war has made it patent to all impartial observers, and there 
would be few living Statesmen, either in the United Kingdom or the Colonies, 
who voald not be glad to strc'ug'-hen it by the same generous process of admissioa 
of In lit into the Imperial Coafeleraoy aud the counsels of the Empire. 

“ My Lard, it is just possible to raise a technical difficulty to the 
grant of the concession. It might be argued that India is a Dep.-^ndenoy, 
and, as such, holds a position inferior to that of the Colonies. JEx hypothesis 
she cannot have an equal status with the Colonies at the Conference. A 
scrutiny will expose the nnsoundness of the position. India is undoubtedly 
classed as a Dependency, but this is more in view of her present stage of politiosl 
development than from any false idea of her subjection to England. By onr 
gracious Sovereigns we have always been treated iu the same way as their 
other subjects; equality of status has been assure! to us by moi*e than one 
document of unimpeachable authority. Even in the matter of internal admin- 
istration, the trend is definitely towards self government although the con- 
summation is yet far away. In the field of battle we are comrades of 
these Colonials. The advancement of any argument of supposed political 
inferiority to defeat our claim, which is founded upon justice aud the 
highest considerations of Imperial statesmanship is unthinkable. The present 
temper of the Colonials is favourable to India. Now that the Colonials have 
mixed with our countrymen in the different theatres of the war as comrades 
in arms, they have, from all reports, modified their "views about us, and much 
of their present prejudice against us has disappeared. A new friendship has 
grown up between the two classes of His Mijesty’s subjects on the stricken 
field which is full of the best augury for the future. It is ungenerous to 
suppose that the Colonial is wanting in a sense of justice. A brave people 
with fine impulses, such as these Colonials undoubtedly are, cannot tail t > 
appreciate merit and to take a just view of the rights of other parties. It is 
true we have had our troubles with the self governing Colonies ; but we 
cannot ignore the fact that a great deal of the difficulty of the situation has 
been due to economio causes. But when such causes are absent, as in the 
case o£ Indian representation at the Imperial Couferenoe, the Colonies will 
surely not have any serious objection to recognise the equal status of India 
as a* component part of the Empire. I have the liveliest hope that, with 
their present appreciation of Indian loyalty and Indian bravery, the Colonies 
will welcome India into the great Imperial Confederacy, and accord to it a 
seat at the Imperial Conference. They will realise that the subjects discussed 
at the Imperial Conference are of supreme interest to India also, and that it 
would be unfair for the Colonies to advise the Imperial Government about 
matters of general interest to the Empire, and of particular interest to India, 
while she is denied her legitimate say. And further, that would be a 
denouement in fiat contradiction with all that has been said in responsible 
qxiarters of the just reward of Indian loyalty, Indian valour, and Indian 
support, and it would he difficult to justify such a position. I am loath to 
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believe that, after we have given the nio«t conclusive proof of our unswerving 
filelity to the Empiie, ve si>alL look in vain for the fruition of our hopes 
even in this matter of direct representation at the Imperial Conference. ^ X 
am i-tire, under’ your Excellency’s wise and statesmanlike guidarce and with 
\oui‘ Excellency’s earnest and powerful support, we shall get this right in the 
immediate futu>e. 

“ "With these observations, I support the Resolution.” 

Tlie Kon-’ble "Mx, Sureiid.r£i>iia>tli Banerjee : — ** My Lord, I 
think I speak the --ense of my noa-oflS.cial colleagues ou this side ot the House 
when 1 say that there is at the present moment but one feeling which is upper- 
most in our hearts, and that is of deep gratitude to your Excellency for accept- 
ing the Resolution and for the terms in which you have been pleased to notify 
that acceptance. They contain that true ring of genuine sympathy and of 
active concern and solicitude for our interests vhich have enshrined your 
Excellency’s name in the grateful recollections of my countrymen. 

“ My Lord, you asked us to state our views upon the proposition that has 
been placed before tbi-. Council, and X am sure, my Lord, you expect us to 
state them vith perfect Irankness and candour. My Lord, fifteen months ago 
such a Resolution, as the one i;\hich has been introduced by my friend to-day, 
vould have been deemed hopelessly premature; but the aspect of things has 
changed and the war has brought about a complete transformation in the 
current of public opinion both here as well as in England. War is one of the 
direst of human calamities, but, my Lord, there is no cloud without its silver 
lining, and this war has afforded us the opportunity of demonstrating to the 
world our undying devotion to the Riitisli Empire, an Empire which stands tor 
us as the emblem of, and the guarantee for, the steady and progressive develop- 
ment of constitutional freedom in this gi eat and ancient land. 

The loyalty of our people and the courage of our Indian troops have made 
a prof ound impi ession upon British public opinion. My Hon’ble friend, i he 
Mover, has referied to the change in the angle of vision on the part of the 
British democracsy upon which the late Tinder Secretary of State for India* 
dwelt with so much eloquence. My Lord, this change of attitude on the part 
of the British people is not confined to any particular class or to any particular 
s’ectif n, but is universal. The ‘ Times * newspaper — not alwaj s friendly to our 
interests— thus observed the other day : 

' We must see to it that after the war is over we seoure to India an ampler voice in. the 
counsels of the Empire.’ 

“ Mr. Bonar Law, speaking at the Mansion House, observed that, after the 
termination of the war, every part of the Empire must have its share in the con- 
trol and management of the affairs of the Empire. My Lord, the feeling has 
penetrated even to the Colonies and found expression in the utterances of their 
most illustrious Statesmen. Sir John McColl, Agent- G-eneral for Tasmania, in a 
speech that he delivered at the Royal Colonial Institute, observed that not only 
India but that also the Crown Colonies should be invited to send their represent- 
atives to the Imperial Conference, should discuss all questions affecting 

the Empire. 

“ My Lord, in view of a situation so full of hope and promise, it 
seems to me that my friend’s Resolution does not go far enough. He 
pleads for Qf^eial representation at the Imperial Conference ; he does 
not plead for ’popuUtr representation. He uyges that an address be 
presented to His Majesty’s Government, through the fcieoretary of State 
for India, for official representation at the Imperial Council. My Lord» 
official representation may mean little or nothing. It may indeed be 
attended w ith some risk ; for J am sorry to have to say — but say it I must — 
that our offi.cials do not always see eye to eye with us as regards many great 
public questions which affect this country ; and indeed their views, judged 
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from our standpoint, may sometimes seem adverse to our interests. At 
same time, my Lord, I recognise tlie fact that tlie Imperial Conference is an 
assemblage of olficiais, pure and simple, consisting of X»(Iinisters of the United 
Kingdom and of the self-governing Colonies. But, my Lord, there is an 
essential diSerence between them and ourselves. In their case, the Ministers are 
the elect of the people, their organ and their voice, answerable to them for their 
conduct and their proceedings. In our case, our oSlcials are public servants in 
name, but in reality they are the mastei-s of the public. The situation may im- 
prove, and I trust it will, under the liberalising influence of yonr Excellency’s- 
beneflcent administration ; but we must take things as they are, and not indulge 
in building castles in the air which may vanish * like the baseless fabric of a vision*. 
My Lord, much will depend upon the questions that will be discussed at the Con- 
ference. Xour Excellency has referred to some of these questions, and with your 
Excellency’s permission, I desire to point ouc that whatever difliculties there may 
be in regard to ofBlcial representation, they are very much minimised in view of the 
topics that are likely to be considered by the Conference. These questions, as 
your Excellency has pointed out, include Imperial defence, the commerce 
and trade of the Empire, and, lastly, the question of Indian immigration into 
the Colonies. Is there any cleavage or difference of opinion between officials 
and non-officials as regards these mailers ? My Lord, if we examine the 
matter, we shall find there is very little. As regards the first, the question of 
Imperial defence, 1 take it that there is none. Officials and non-officials, 
representatives of the people and representatives of the Government, we are 
all animated by a common sentiment of devotion to the Empire, and by the 
jfirm resolve to defend it at all costs and at all hazards. No doubt the question 
of the equitable distribution of tbefi.aancial burden may involve some difference 
of opinion, but let me gratefully recognise the fact that the Government of 
India, throughout the long controversies that have taken place on this question, 
have strenuously endeavoured to uphold the claims of India, TThat is even 
more valuable, there is a growing feeling in England to do justice to the 
financial interests of India. As regards trade and commerce, we of the 
educated community are all protectionists ; the Colonies are also protectionists ; 
and public opinion in England, so far as we can gather Irom the statements in 
the newspapers, is steadily veering round to the side of protection. The other 
day, a deputation waited upon the Prime Minister — a mixed deputation con- 
sisting of free-traders and protectionists — and they urged the amposition of 
import duties. That, my Lord, is a very significant fact. Therefore, as regards 
trade and commerce, I take it that there will be no cleavage between official 
and non-official opinion. 

“ Coming now to the question of Indian immigration into the Colonies, 
my Lord, its consideration has been very much simplified by ybur Excellency’s 
great pronouncement upon the subject. Yonr Excellency was pleased to lay 
down the policy which should be followed in this matter, and that is a policy 
of reciprocity. My Lord, I am perfectly sure that any official representative 
of the Government of India sitting in the Imperial Conference cannot possibly 
ignore the weighty pronouncement of your Excellency. 

“ Therefore, my Lord, as regards most of the questions that are likely ta 
be taken up by the Imperial Conference,, it may be assumed that there will be 
little or no difference, or cleavage, between official and non-official opinion. 
But, my Lord, there is one argument of overwhelming importance which seems 
to me to be wholly decisive of the issue, and that is this : if this Resolution be 
accepted and given effect to, it will mean the definite recognition of India’s 
claim to a place in the Imperial Conference. That may mean little or nothing. 
Perhaps, at the present moment and under existing conditions, it means little or 
nothing. But, my Lord, it is by and through these little things, as all history 
tells us, that the great fabric of constitutional freedom has been built up. We 
cannot forego oiir opportunities, however trivial or insignificant they may bh, 

I feel sure, my Lord, along with the rest of my countrymen, that the time is- 
fast approaching when even in India public opinion will become irresistible. 
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and oTir ofiBLcials, who are public servants in name, will really become the 
servants of the public. My Lord, if this Resolution is accepted and the con- 
cession is granted, one point at least will have been gained in the definite re- 
cognition of the fact that India is entitled to a voice in the counsels of the 
Empire. To-day that voice may he official, to-morrow it will be popular. In 
that hope and confidence I support the Resolution. 

“ One word more, my Lord, and I shall be done. Your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment has been pleased to accept this Resolution, and possibly the Resolution 
will be given effect to by His Majesty’s Government. My Lord, if there is to 
be official representation, may Ave not suggest that the officials may be selected 
by this Council — one of whom I hope will be an Indian — subject to the approval 
of the Government of India ? My Lord, our delegates will then go forth to 
the Imperial Conference as the chosen representatives of the Government and 
the people alike.” 

TRe XXon’ble JVEir. l>a>dai‘bli.oy : — “ My Lord, I trust the Resolution 
will meet with the unanimous approval of the Council. As far as I understand, 
the principle of representation is not so much in question. The Imperial 
Government would appear to have accepted the principle that India should 
be represented at the Imperial Conference on particular occasions. On 29th 
March, 1911, Mr. Lloyd George, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, stated that ‘ the Prime Minister will take any steps necessary to 
ensure the representation of India when required But the Imperial Gov- 
ernment was of opinion then that representation by the Secretary of State for 
India was sufficient, as on 2nd June, 1911, Mr. Harcourt, on behalf of Govern- 
ment, asserted that ' representation by the Secretary of State for India 
meets all reasonable requirements And, in pursuance of this policy, at the 
Conference of 1907, India was represented by Sir James Mackay, of the 
India Office, who spoke about the proposed inter- Imperial preferential tariffs. 
At the Conference of 1911, Lord Crewe, as Secretary of State for India, stated 
the case for India on the motion for * wider legislative powers in respect to 
British and foreign shipping ’. The Resolution before the Council does not 
thus propose any violent change in the existing order of things. It does, 
however, suggest inodification of the rules in two material respects. In the 
first place, it recommends Indian representation as of right, and in the next 
place, direct representation from India is recommended. And the issue before 
us is, whether this is necessary? 

My Lord, even a cursory review of the history of the Imperial Confer- 
ence will s|iow that it deals, and it is intended that it should deal, with matters 
which concern India in common with the other parts of the Empire. The root- 
idea was ‘the desirability of drawing different parts of the Empire closer 
together for purposes of defence and commerce Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
advocated this from 1887 onwards, and he availed himself of two great 
ceremonial occasions to gather together in conference the representatives 
of the self-governing Colonies. The idea gradually developed of, calling an 
Imperial Conference for business, and in 1907, as pointed out by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Conference of that year, the first of its kind, was 
* specifically summoned for the purpose of business *, — * a discussion of the 
matters which are of common concern to us all’. In 1911, Mr. Asquith, in 
the course of his inaugural address at the Conference, stated that — 

‘ It is the primary object and governing purpose of these periodical Conferences that we 
•may take free counsel together in the matters which concern us all.’ 

“Now, in view of these weighty statements, the decision on the issue 
formulated above hinges upon the determination of the further issues, whether 
India is a unit of the Empire, whether India is interested in the maintenance 
of British power, and whether the matters discussed at the Imperial Con- 
ference concern India ? There 6ould be but one answer to all these questions- 
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Ifc is beyond question, true tbat, so far as tbe Imperial G-overnment is concern- 
ed, we, His Majesty’s Indian subjects, occupy tbe same position in tbe British 
Empire as His Majesty’s Colonial subjects, and equality of citizensbip bas 
been guaranteed to us both by Statute and Royal Proclamation. Tbe Charter 
Act of 1833 and the Royal Proclamations of 1858 and 1908 are in point. Tbe 
Charter Act recognised * definitely and finally, the equality of status, of rights 
and of duties of the Indian subjects of His Majesty with the British subjects 
The Royal Proclamations proceed upon the assumption that India is a unit of 
the Empire. There is no distinction in all this between one class of subjects 
and another, and the idea obviously is that India is as good a unit of the Empire 
as any of the self-governing Colonies. In His Gracious Message to India of 
September 8, 1914, His Imperial Majesty feelingly referred to — 

' The unanimous uprisings of the populations of my Empire in defence of its unity and 
integrity. ’ 

“ This pronouncement is remarkable for the same absence of all distinc- 
tion between India and the Colonies. 

“ Thus, constitutionally, we enjoy the same status as the Colonials, and 
India does form a unit of the British Empire in the same way and to the same 
extent as the Colonies. This status is unaffected by the difference in the 
degrees of political development of the two component parts. Similarly, in the 
matter of defence of His M^ijesty’s Reqlm, India is equally deeply interested. 
Mr. Bonar Law, on I3th July, 1915, in speaking in Parliament of General 
Botha’s services, made a pointed reference to the help rendered by India, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada, and observed : — 

* They have come entirely of their own free will, not merely to help us in o?ir quarrel, but to 
take part in what they regard as i/ieir quarrel, and to defend the Empire which was assailed, 
which was theirs as much as oicrs. ’ 

This is unequivocal testimony to India’s interest in the defence of the 
Empire in common with the United Ringdom and the Colonies. On l6th 
September, 1914, Mr. Asquith, speaking about the cost of the Indian Expe- 
ditionary Eorce in Parliament, gave expression to ‘ an acknowledgment, sincere 
and heartfelt, of the spontaneous and splendid assistance which our great De- 
pendency of India is giving us ’. If we had no interest in the defence of the 
Realm, why should we offer all this assistance to England at this crisis ? 
Nay, for the maintenance of British power, India is as keen and as necessary an 
associate of the United Kingdom as the Colonies. 

* * With regard to the third point, apart from the weighty statements 
about the purpose and scope of the Conference referred to above, the mere 
fact that the India OflB.ee is consulted about certain matters discussed at the 
•Conference, even though India has so far not secured a rightful posi- 
tion at it, proves conclusively that that body deals with matters which 
concern India as much as the other parts of the Empire. Indeed, the very 
idea of a British Empire presupposes and connotes the existence of common 
interests which concern every unit thereof. As Sir Guy Eleetwood Wilson 
pointed out in this Council in March, 1913 : — 

* The Britieh Empire may be said to be regarded as consisting, not of an aggregation 
of separate entities with no mutual relation to each other, but of a family of States animated 
by a common family purpose,’ 

^ And again, it is clear that the development of India in the future must be dependent 
on, and primarily affected by, the policy pursued by the British Empire as a whole and pavti- 
oularly by the United Kingdom. ’ 

“ It is the settlement of this policy of the British Empire as a whole that 
is ‘ the governing purpose ’ of the Imperial Conference. The deliberations of 
the Conference are thus of deep moment to us. In the light of these facts, 
there can be no question that adequate representation of India at the Con- 
ference is absolutely necessary. And for such representation two conditions 
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must be fulfilled. In the jarst place, India must be allowed a share id the 
labours of the Conference in the same way as the Colonies,^ instead of being: 
summoned to plead her cause on special occasions, at its special sittings. It is 
one thing to appear at the bar of the Empire to advocate, or it may only be to 
criticise, a particular policy, and it is quite a different thing to co-operate with 
the representatives of the various units of the Empire in the evolution of a 
policy which is for the common good. And it is this right of co-operation 
which India claims, and which must be assured to her to ensure that adequate 
representation which is of the last importance to her. 

“ The next important condition is, that India must have direct representa- 
tion at the Conference, irrespective of the question of the personnel. I have 
listened with great respect and interest to the position of the Secretary of State 
in this matter as just explained by your Excellency. The Secretary of State 
for India is undoubtedly the supreme authority os regards our internal 
administration. As a Minister of the Cabinet, he also is the protector of our 
interests in the larger concerns of the Empire. While the dual position gives 
him a distinct advantage, it may also prove in actual working a disqualification 
in certain respects. Glenerally, the Secretary of State comes fresh to office 
without any previous acquaintance with the special needs of India ; and as a 
party man, his tenure of office is more or less uncertain. It often happens that, 
by the time he acquires the requisite knowledge of details, he vacates the office, 
and makes over charge to another Statesman. His Council, it is true, may be 
expected to have fuller information ; but the members cannot have that 
up-to date firsthand knowledge which is so essentially necessary, espe- 
cially in this matter of representation. It comes to this then, that the 
India Office, in order to represent Indian views at the Conference, must get the 
requisite information from the Government of India, and depend wholly upon 
the reports of this Government. But reports, however complete, hardly ever 
supply the want of firsthand knowledge. And not only that, the Secretary 
of State for India, being also a Member of the Cabinet, cannot he expected to 
wholly dissociate himself from the Imperial interests which may not coincide 
with the special interests of India. It would he more satisfactory, therefore, 
to depute a special officer or officers from India to represent her at 
the Conference just as the Colonies send over their Ministers. Iixdian 
officialdom is strong and capable enough to act for India at the Imperial 
Conference. As matters stand at present, some of these very officials, on 
appointment to the India Council, will have this privilege which is now denied 
to them. This is a position anomalous and unsatisfactory. Ear better the 
Government of India should have the right of deputing direct to the Conference 
such among their officers as appear to them most competent to take, on behalf 
of Tndia, a conspicuous and statesmanlike part in its proceedings. This direct 
representation will he free from the defects inherent in the present arrange- 
ment, and will satisfy the Indian demand for adequate representation, provided 
of course the first condition of the right of co-operation is assured to the repre- 
sentative or representatives. We ail know how direct representation has lately 
been productive of wholesome results in South Africa, even though Sir 
Benjamin Robertson had no seat on the Inquiry Commission. 

** My Eord, I cannot understand how, with due regard to justice, our 
demand can he refused. In His Gracious Message to India of November, 1908, 
His Majesty pointed out — 

' Important classes among yon, r^xesenting ideas that have been fostered and encouiaged 
by British rule, claim equality of citizenship and a greater share in legislation and government. 
The politic satisfaction of such, a claim will strengthen, not impair, existing authority and 
power.’ ^ 

“ These are wise words, and ought to be laid to heart by His Majesty's 
Ministers. Our case for just and equal treatment, moreover, has been enorm- 
ously strengthened by recent events. Minister after Minister have vied with. 
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one another in their appreciation of ‘ India’s rally to the Empire And the 
Marquess of Crewe, on September 9th, 1911, speaking of the Indian offer in the 
House of Lords, gave greater credit to India than to the Colonies, for the 
cogent reason that * these Governments are manned by people of our own 
blood, with countless memories and traditions which centre round these islands 
But the appreciation is not confined to Ministers and Parliament ; it is general, 
and the whole British nation has nothing but sympathy for us. Mr. Montague’s 
celebrated reference in Parliament to a change in the official ‘ angle of vision ’ 
lends support to this view. "We all feel our staunch loyalty, our devotion to the 
Empire, our sacrifices will not go unappreciated ; we hope our action has given 
a deathblow to race prejudice all over the British Empire. The times are 
propitious for an extension of our rights as an Imperial unit. And it is a source 
of sincere joy to us that your Excellency has once again come forward to vindi- 
cate the honour of Inffia by accepting this Resolution. With your Excel- 
lency's mighty help, in the present temper of the British nation and the 
Colonials, we ought to gain an honourable place in the federation of the Empire. 
The East, my Lord, is moved by sentiment ; and even if it were only a matter 
of sentiment, which it is not, it would be statesmanship to give India a definite 
status at the Impel ial Conference We seek honour; we want the confidence 
of our roleis. If, in the judgment of the civilised world, we have deserved these, 
they should come to ns without delay. It would he gratifying to the growing 
self-consciousness of the people of this country to be admitted into the Imperial 
Confederacy on equal terms « ith the Colonials. Will the Imperial Government, 
will the Colonial Governments he reluctant to remove once for all our badge of 
inferiority and to raise us in the scale of nations ? My Lord, representation is 
the very foundation of the British constitution, — ^the accepted creed of civic 
development in the British Empire. Can it be that India alone among the 
federal units is to he denied this common privilege on the central Council of 
the Empire ? We believe not, we hope not.” 

The l]!oxi’'ble IVEr. Seta>lva>d. : — ®‘ Xour Excellency, I confess that, 
when I read my Hon’ble friend Mr. Shaft’s Resolution, I was not very much 
pleased with it, and I do oonLess too that, after earnestly and respectfully hearing 
what has fallen from my Ilon’ble colleague and from your Excellency, I still 
adhere to that view. If the few observations, I propose to make, seem to strike 
a discordant note, I implore your Excellency and the Oonncil not to misunder- 
stand me. I do not underrate the importance of the demand made by this Reso- 
lution, nor do I deny the desirability of securing what it demands. But I do 
think, and I still hold to that opinion, after hearing what has been said, that it 
would have been desirable if this Resolution had been postponed to a more 
convenient occasion. I will explain in a few words, your Excellency, what I 
mean. The war that is going on has been an eye-opener, and has brought 
home to many people the necessity of a re -adjustment of their views about India, 
its people and its government. Not that it has created anything new, but it has 
brought vividly to the minds of people who did not before realise the real cir- 
cumstances, the reality of the position. India has been, and always will be, 
loyal to the British Crown ; all her best interests are bound up with the honour 
and glory of the Empire. This war has demonstrated more than anything else 
that India, steadfastly loyal to the British connection, will strain every 
nerve and make every sacrifice for maintaining unimpaired the prestige and 
position of the Empire. India has been fighting for the cause of freedom and 
liberty on the soil of Europe shoulder to shoulder with England, Prance, 
Russia and the other Allies, and it is freedom and liberty in their own land 
that Indians will naturally expect I do trust and hope that, when the war is 
over and the time comes to take stock of things, there will be such a re-adjust- 
ment made in India itself with regard to its government, that India will be 
able to secure its goal and what, I submit, it has a right to expect, namely self- 
government within the Empire ; it wants and expects the constitution of the 
Government in this country to be so re-adjusted as to make the Government 
really responsible to the people ; in fact, what is needed is the government of 

IVSIiD 
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the people in reality by and thror^b the people, I am quite alive, your 
Excellency, to the fact that it is not a very easy problem to adjust, that there 
are enormous difficulties that will require to be solved before we arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion regarding the matter, a conclusion that will satisfy the 
people, a conclusion that will be in their best interests, a conclusion that will 
be good for the whole of the Empire. I, therefore, hoped that nothing would be 
done piece-meal and in a hurry at this j uncture. In that view, the present proposal 
which asks merely for official representation to the Imperial Conference, it would 
have been much wiser to have postponed to a more convenient occasion. As I 
have submitted, at the end of the w'ar, the question of the future government of 
T-nt^ia. must, and will have to, be taken into serious and immediate consideration, 
and if that adjustment is made properly, Indians will and ought to get an 
effective voice in the government of India that they are entitled to, and when 
that stage is reached and when that development is come to, India will then 
he in a better position, certainly than it is now, to take its proper place in 
the counsels of the Empire. What is needed is the remodelling of the con- 
stitution on such a basis that India would come into line in some measure with 
the other self-governing Dominions ; it will then be fitting that India should 
take its proper place in the deliberations of the Empire. The Hou^ble Mr. 
Shafi has asked for representation at the Imperial Conference ; but I 
venture to think that, when after the war is over, a reconstitution of the Gov- 
ernment of India, in the manner I have indicated, is effected, then will the 
time he to ask for India to be given its proper place in the deli tier ations of the 
Empire. 

Holding these views, your Excellency, I did not view the introduction of 
this motion at this stage with favour, and I do apprehend that, although people 
will no doubt realise to some extent the importance of wffiat is now asked 
for, what it means and w'hat underlies it, still, in the popular mind there is likely 
to be a misunderstanding. What will be said, I do not for a moment say, truly 
or justifiably — will be that the first movement made, regarding what is to be 
done in pursuance of the new angle o& vision created by what the war has 
revealed about India, is to secure nothing substantial in the way of remodelling 
the Government of India, but to get Indian representation in the Imperial Confer- 
ence, which meets once in three or five years, dealing no doubt with important 
questions, so far as the Empire is concerned, but not dealing with questions 
which immediately affect the administration and vital interests of this country. 

It will also be said that more urgent and necessary things may possibly be 
postponed, may possibly not be dealt with in the light spirit, and that an 
attempt is being made. I again say that, although this is not the true position, 
it is likely to he misunderstood in that way — to give to them what is really not 
much in substance, and what, though it recognizes a principle, does not affect 
them in the actual realities of the administration of India. 

“ As I said your Excellency, it is with great hesitation and diffidence 
that I venture to put forward this view. As I have said, my note is slightly 
discordant in this assembly where everybody seems to be in favour of this 
appeal for Indian representation in the Imperial Conference being made. I do ' 
not underrate its importance for a moment ; it is a thing which will have to 
be done some day : all that I feel is that it would be much better to stay our 
hands, to do nothing at this stage, and to wait till t!h,e war is seen through. 
India, till then, wants nothing. Her first care is to see that the war is success- 
fully carried through ; when that is done, immediately take in hand the recon- 
stitution of the Government of India on the lines necessary as well as other im- 
portant matters that urgently require adjustment. When that is done, all 
these other things will follow.” , 

TKe Kon’ble IMIir Asa>d Ali “ My Lord, in rising to support 
the Resolution before the Council, I should like to recall to mind your 
Excellency’s noble utterance in this Council last year. Referring to the 
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despatcli of tlie Indian troops to tlie theatre of war, your Excellency was pleased 
to observe, — 

‘ Tliere is, I believe, notbing^ like comradeship in. arms before the enemy and joint partici- 
pation in the dangers and hardships of war to level all distinctions, to inspire mutnal re^speot, 
and to foster friendship 

“ Xour Excellency further could not help feeling that, in consequence 
of the heavy and_ material sacrifices that were being made by India for the 
sake of the Empire, better relations would he promoted amongst the com- 
ponent parts of the Rritish Empire. The very comradeship and joint parti- 
cipation, as well as the significant part India has played, and is still 
playing,^ in the common defence of the Empire, might have suggested this 
Resolution, a Resolution submitted with a view to secure aud deepen mutual 
good-will between the different members of the British Empire, to promote 
the growth of Imperial consciousness, and to develop the modem idea of 
Imperial partnership- 

“ In the evolution of a truly Imperial policy, based upon justice aud right- 
eousness, India, the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown, has much to contri- 
bute. For, without India, there can be no Empire in the ti’ue sense of the term. 
Differing widely, as India is, from the self-governing Dominions whose represent- 
atives alone for the present constitute the Imperial Conference, she has never- 
theless her unique place within the Empire- When compared with any of 
the fi.ve self-governing Dominions in population, revenue and trade, India not 
only holds her own, but towers above any of them in all or most respects Among 
all the British possessions, India alone is the largest customer of the United 
Ringdom. The value of her imports is more than one-and-a-half times that of 
Australia, about half as much as that of Canada, nearly four times as much as 
that of South Africa, and more than twelve times as much as that of New Zea- 
land. While Canada and Australia are certainly bigger than India in mere size, 
their populations are about one-fortieth (l-4i0th) and one-sixtieth (l-60th) res- 
pectively, of the population of India. Again, India’s vast population is fifty times 
more than that of South Africa, and three hundred times more than that of 
New Zealand. As regards their revenues, India’s revenue is nearly three-and- 
a-half times as large as that of Canada, more than four times as lar^e as that 
of Australia, moi'e than seven times as large as that of New Zealand, and over 
four-and-a-half times as large as that of South Africa. Coming to their res- 
pective trade figures, what do we find? Here, again, India stands foremost. 
India’s total trade exceeds that of Canada, by four million pounds sterling, 
nearly two-and-a-half times as large as that of Australia, and ten times that 
of South Africa, while New Zealand’s trade constitutes hut one-thirtieth of 
India’s trade. Hence, India occupies the foremost place amongst all the 
British possessions. 

“ * The position of Indians within the Empire ’ was one of the suggested 
subjects fox discussion at the last Imperial Conference ; and the suggestion 
came from the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and Newfoundland. As far hack as 1907, a desire was expressed for the for- 
mation of an Imperial Council, consisting of representatives not only from the 
self-governing Dominions, hut from other parts, such as Crown Colonies, Depend- 
encies, and Protectorates. The Council idea, which meant over-centralisation, 
had then to he given up in favour of the Conference idea which assured full 
freedom to each of the self-governing members of the Empire.^ But the Con- 
ference idea admits of sufficient room for expansion, so that it may not he 
unreasonable to hof>e for the enlargement in the near future of the Imperial 
Conference, so as to include India and other portions of the Empire- Now 
that an opportune moment has arrived, there should be no difficulty in 
the matter of Indian official representation on the Imperial Conference. 

“ India, my Lord, bases her claims upon her important position within the 
Empire, her vast resources, natural and physical, and her loyal devotion and 
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attacliment to the British Throne and the Government. Her heroic part in 
the present world- struggle is not only fullj recognised in high and responsible 
quarters, but warmly appreciated by the British public and the press. No 
one recognised India’s response better than the Prime Minister. The Bight 
Hon’ble Mr. Asquith spoke of * the magnificent response which the princes 
and peoples of that country had made to their need and of * the spontaneous* 
and splendid assistance which their great Dependency of India was giving 
them ’. The Noble Marquess of Orewe, our former Secretary of State, spoke 
of the Indian races as representing * a civilisation of almost untold antiquity* 
and being * remarkable in arms, in arts, and in the science of government *. 

I feel confident that British Statesmen like these who have recognised in India 
a willing partner, prepared to share the joys as veil as the burdens of the 
Empire, will surely support India’s claims to Imperial representation. 

“ While the objective results may not be far-reaching and even substantial 
for the present, the moral victory would he great, if India were granted such 
representation. The inclusion of India would, in the first instance, mean a 
practical recognition of India’s high status within the Empire, and would 
gradually pave the way for India’s steady advancement along the path of 
self-government. And yet there are some with misapprehensions as to the 
heavy burden of India in the event of the adoption by the Imperial Gonference 
of an army or naval programme for the common defence of the Empire. But 
India, while anxious to play a bigger part, should equally be prepared to pay 
for the new and additional privileges she wishes to enjoy. 

At one of the sittings of the last Conference* the Canadian Premier hoped 
that the day would come when there would be a grand alliance between all 
the English-speaking communities; and when that day came, the peace of the 
world would be assured for ever. Indian communities too are anxious to be 
taken into the large fold of the English-speaking communities. It seems as if 
that day is about to dawn soon after*England emerges from this unparalleled 
war stronger, greater, and more victorious than over she was. When that day 
comes, my Lord, we too shall be proud of our Imperial connection. 

To the Prime Minister who opens the next Imperial Conference will 
belong the honour of associating India with the Imperial Conference. May 
we not hope that the illustrious name of the Bight Hon’ble Mr. Asquith, the 
greatest Statesman of the day, will he associated with this beneficent measure. 
Now that the angle of vision is widened, and the Indian soldiers fight shoulder 
to shoulder with their Colonial comrades, neither the Home Government nor 
any of the Dominion Governments is likely to thwart Indian aspirations^ At 
the same time, I should heartily congratulate the Government of India upon, 
their entertaining this proposal, and trust that this Besolution will meet with 
the acceptance of this Council.” 

'Pile Hon’ble Rad Sitaina^tli Ra^y RaiHabdur : — ” My Lord, we 
are extremely gratified to hear that the Besolution, so ably moved by 
the Hon’ble Bhan Bahadur, has the sympathy and support of yonr 
Excellency’s Government and of the Home Goyernment. We do not know 
how sufficiently to express our gratitude to your Excellency for the kind 
sentiments to which your Excellency was pleased to give utterance. The 
Besolution, in question, seems to have been drafted, on the line of * least 
resistance’ to which no one can, reasonably, take any exception. The Hon’ble 
Mover has given Us a sufficiently clear idea of the- scope pnd nature of the 
Imperial Conference. It is, so to say, the Cabinet of the Empire, in which all 
broad questions affecting the Empire, as a whole, are discussed. Though this 
Conference has no statutory basis, yet it exercises a powerful influence in 
shaping the policy of the British Empire. -To this Conference, only the 
representatives of the self-governing Colonies are invited, and they, with t.bp, 
Prime Minister as President, and Secretary of State for the Colonies as Vice- 
President, are allowed to take part in its deliberations. My Lord, in my 
humble opinion, to style the Conference Imperial,* without having any 
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Indian representatives on its Board, is somewhat misleading. It is something 
like the play of Hamlet with the part of the Prince of Eenmark left out. 

The usual title of His Imp^erial Majesty, our Gracious Sovereign is 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of all the 
dominions beyond the seas. Emperor of India, etc., etc. With your Excel- 
lency’s kind permission and with the utmost respect, I beg to state that ever 3 '- 
where elss, in his vast and world-wide Dominions, His Gracious Majesty is only 
styled King, whereas in India alone, he is King of Kings, Shahan-Sha 
Padisha, Raj-Ohaekerbarty, Samrat, *. 5., Emperor. ‘This Imperial title is an 
i^panage of the British Sovereignty, primarily due to the pos'^ession of Indin, 
and has a peculiar significance of its own and as such, India can legitimately 
claim her full rights and privileges as a co-partner of the world-nide Biitish 
Empire. 

*• My Lord, it is a matter of common knowledge that, by the Great Pro- 
clamation of 1858, due recognition was made, in clear and explicit terms, of 
our just claims to the enjoyment of the full rights of British citizenship. d?he 
principles of the Great Charter have, since then, been confirmed and re-affirmed 
by our successive Emperors and Rulers My I.ord, wo are, then, theoretically, 
on equal footing with the otluer subjects of His Imperial Majesty. .But, in 
actual practice, our position in the Empire is altogether difierent. In all 
sgoatters of Imperial concern, we are nowhere. It is said, and said with much 
truth, that Providence has placed India in the hands of the British as a kind of 
trust, and I may say, a sacred trust, with a view that India may be so educated 
and'trained that she may ultimately rise in the scale of nations and take her 
proper place in the world. My Lord, we believe in that D.vine Dispensation 
which has placed India in the hands of her English rulers. It is therefore 
fit! ing, my Lord, that as a practical part of her training, she should be invited 
and made an associate with the other members of the Empire in t)»e 
Imperial Conference. My Lord, it is now more than half a century since the 
Great Charter of onr rights and liberties was x'ublished. Daring this intei'va], 
owing to various causes, educational and otherviise, a mighty transformation has 
been going on in India, under the fostering care and guidance of our British 
rulers. In my humble opinion, India has now reached that stage of her evolu- 
tion when she maybe safely trusted to exercise her full rights as a partner of 
the British Empire, and take her proper place in the Councils of the Empire. 

“ Then, my Lord, if we look to the question from the view- point of politic- 
al expediency, its acceptance becomes all the more appropriate, and it requires 
no very great argument to commend it to your Excellency’s Governmenl;. 
England is not now a little island- Kingdom in a corner ol the Great Atlantic 
Ocean, absorbed in her own local interests and concerns, but the centre and 
heart of a vast and mighty Empire, regulating and bringing into a harmonious 
whole the diversified interests of her several component parts, scattered 
throughout this wide world. At times, it becomes a very hard task to reconcile 
these several interests, not imoften, conflicting and clashing. It is for the so- 
lution of the problems arising therefrom that a common Council or Conference 
bas become an absolute necessity, and in this Conference, my Lord, I submit, 
the different interests of the Empire should be properly represented, and India 
should have her representatives on the Board of the Imperial Conference. 

“ My Lord, the time has arrived when full rights and privileges of British 
citizenship should no longer be withheld from us. Not only in the dark days 
of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, hut in the present crisis also, when the Biitish 
Empire is engaged in the greatest war known in history, the civil popula- 
tion, from the highest prince to the lowest peasant, have come forward as 
one man, to the help of the Government and place their resources at its 
disposal, and what is more chivalrous and glorious, still in the paresent crisis, _ 
is that the Indian soldiers have responded with alacrity to the call of duty, and 
are now fighting side by side in the fields of Elanders and Erance wuth the 
British troops and shedding their blofid and sacrificing their lives in the cause 
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of their Sovei’eign and in defence of the Empire. What further and better 
proof can our people gire of their unstinted loyalty arul faithful allegiance to 
the British Throne ? We have not the faintest doubt, in our minds, of the 
final result of this fierce struggle, which, we are sure, will add fresh lustre ^ 
to the British arms, and go further to the strengthening of the British 
Empire. Though not yet out of the woods, it must be said that the present war, 
however otherwise deplorable and condemnable it may be, has, at least, done 
one good that * it has drawn,* to quote the recent utterances of a great^ public 
man, • the whole of the British Empire together and forged new links of 
unity. In that unity, India has won, for herself,^ a place by a devotion that 
touched the heart of England— Responsible British Statesmen have freely 
acknowledged the title she has acquired to a reconsideration of her position 
in the Empire. The future will unfold what the finger of Pate has traced on 
the scroll of India *s destiny. ’ But, for the present, this much we may safely 
demand that, as an earnest of what we may justly expect in the future, I’epre- 
sentatives from India should be allowed to take part in the deliberations of the 
next Imperial Conference. This is, my Eord, indeed a very modest request. 
The way in. which India should be represented in the Imperial Conference 
is a matter of detail which may be worked out hereafter. 

“ With these words, I heartily beg to give my humble support to the 
Resolution.'* 

Th.e IZon^ble Pa^ndit Ma>d£Lii Mohd^n “ My 

Tord, I should hardly have taken up the time of the Council with any remarks 
on the Resolution before us after what has fallen from your Excellency, but for 
the view whioh has been expressed by one Hon’ble Member regarding the 
propriety of taking up this Resolution at the present time. My Eotd, I do not 
yield one inch to any friend of tniae in my desire, in my earnest hope and 
desire, that the constitution of the Government of India should be materially 
modified after the war is over. I belong to the same school to which my 
friend the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad belongs, and look forward with confidence 
to the introduction of self-government in India after the war is over. But I 
think that my friend has unnecessarily mixed up the question whioh is before 
the Council with the question of the future government of this country. I 
think, my Eord, he is mistaken in the view that this Resolution will bo 
regarded by the Indian public as having been taken up prematurely. It is 
widely recognised that, in view of the opinion expressed by Mr. Bonar Eaw that 
Colonial Governmtnts will be represented at the Imperial Conference, it became 
necessary that the question of India, also being represented at such Conference,, 
should be brought up before your Excellency’s Government, and I am sure 
the Indiati public will heartily thank your Excellency for having allowed this 
question to be mooted at this time. My Loid, our thanks are due, ia the first 
instance, to you and in the second instance, to His Majesty’s Ministers for 
L^pVing agreed to this question being taken up, and much more so for the 
reassuring message which they have, through your Excellency, conveyed to us 
in relation thereto. Wiien that message is read by the public, I am sure there 
will be much gratitude felt throughout the country for vhat has been done. 

“I congratulate my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi, on the 
admirable mqnner in which be has presented the case for India. In view of 
what he has said and of the remarks whioh have fallen from your Excellency, 
it is hai’dly necessary for me to say anything more in support of the Resolution. 

I would leave the case for the representation of India as it stood at the conclu- 
sion of your Excellency’s speech, because I recognise, if I may say so, with 
gratitude^ that the case could not be* better put than your Excellency was 
pleased to put it to-day. 

« however, a few points which have been raised, in the course 

of the discussion, whioh require clearing up, and I hope the Council will 
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pardon me if I detain ifc for a few mimites with regard to them. I will 
not take up time by going into the histojy of the question, for it has 
heen already so admirably dealt with ; nor would I refer to the very 
reassuring utterances, regarding the future position of India in the Empire, 
which have come to us from our honoured fellow-subjects in England, from 
the Eight Bon’ble Mr. Asquith downwards ; nor yet shall I dwell upon the 
part which India has played in the war. I am sure, my Eord, that every 
Indian who can think of it feels proud and thankful that India has played her 
part as she has ; and I shoyld think that the one desire of every thoughtful 
Indian at this moment would he that India should play her part truly and well 
throughout the world-crisis through which the Empire is p.assing. It is not time 
from our point of view to think of boons and conoessions ; it is not time from 
our point of view to think of what the future has ia store for ua; but of one - 
thing only, and that is, to contribute whatever of figbtmg strengtli and resources 
we can to the final triumph of the great and righteous cause iu which our King- 
Emperor and the Empire are engaged. 

‘‘ My Eord, we long for the day, the blessed day, when the triumph of 
Greater Britain and her Allies, will establish throughout the world the triumph 
of those great principles of truth and justice, of "freedom, of humanity and 
civilisation, for which His Majesty, Eling George and his Allies, are fighting 
to-day. And when that day comes, my Eord, the triumph of these principles 
will have been established, not for the moment, not for the hour, not for the 
day, hut, I confidently hope, for a very long, long time to come. And when these 
principles have heen re- vindicated and more firmly established than ever, I 
have no doubt that our Britisli fellow-subjects who have done nobly by us in 
the past, in solemnly pledging to us unasked, by the Parliamentary Act of 1833, 
equ^ulity of rights and opportunities as fellow-subjects of a common Sovereign, 
and in ratifying and repeating that pledge of equality through their gracious 
Sovereign, the late Queen Victoria in 1858, I have no doubt, my Eord, that our 
British fellow subjects will, when that happy day arrives, recognize the claim, 
of Indians to a complete and practical equality of citizenship iu the Empire, and 
that self-government within the Empire and many other advantages will inevit- 
ably follow in the wake of such recognition. At the present moment, I value 
this Resolution, because it seems to me to cast a shadow of coming events. It 
shows in an unmistakable manner that your Excellency’s Government regards 
the aspirations of Indians in a kind and sympathetic spirit , it shows also that 
His Majesty*s Government look at questions concerning India in a similar 
spiiit. Ihis is a happy auguiy for the future. 

“ My Eord, there is one other point to which I should like to refer. It 
has been said by one of my esteemed friends here that the Resolution ’speaks 
only of India being officially represented at the Conference, and objection 
has heen taken to the Resolution on that scoie. I think that was due to 
a rather cursory reading of the Resolution* What the Resolution aims 
at securing is, that India should, in future, he officially represented at the 
Imperial Conference. The remarks which your Excellency was pleased 
to make, make it c^ear that the representation has to be arranged after 
taking many things into oonside ration. Bit it does not, I was glad to 
gather from your Excellency’s remarks, shut out the possibility of a non- 
official being associated with the official representative of the Government 
of India at the Oonjference. As each country can be represented by two 
representatives, even if an c fficial must be appointed, as I take it one would be, 
there is nothing to prevent the second representative being a non official elected 
by this Council or by a larsrer constituency and approved, if necessary, by the 
Government of India, and the Secretary ot State There is nothing to prevent 
such a representative taking part in the Conference and pleading hetore our 
fellow-subjects, representing the various other Domiuions of the Empire, the 
cause of the 332 millions of His Majesty’s subjects in India. I take it, my 
Lord, that when the details come to he considered, this point will be borne in 
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mind — I frust that it Trill be borne in mind — and I Lope that India will be 
represented at future Conferences ofiGLcially no doubt, because otherwise the 
representation would not be worth having, but represented not merely by an 
oflacial of the Government of India, as the term is ordinarily understood, but 
also by one of those unsalaried officials of the Ring who labour in their 
own way ^nd according to their own light, to serve the Government and the 
people. 

My Eord, with these words, I heartily support the Resolution which 
is before the Council. 

Tlie S[oxi*l>le Sir Xbrahim RaiH£mtoola> : — Excellency, I 
welcome the Resolution as it claims the right of India’s recognition as a memherr 
of the Imperial partnership. I do so, especially in view of the remarks which 
the Right Hon’ble Mr. Asquith made in welcoming the delegates le the Con- 
ference held in 1911. In the course of bis speech, Mr. Asquith said ; 

* And I may add. a common traeteesbip -wlietlieT it be in India or in the Crown Colonies 
or in the Protectorates or within our own borders, of the interests and forttines of fellow- 
subjects who have not yet attained, or, perhaps, in some eases may never attain, to the full 
stature o£ self government.’ 

** Xour Excellency, according to this view, the Imperial Conference consists 
of a Hoard of Trustees to determine various problems arising in the government 
of Greater Britain. If that is so, I think the claims of India to representation 
on this Board of Trustees is indisputable. Its importance as a part of the British 
Empire, to my mind, definitely establishes the claim which we are putting for- 
ward to-day for such representation on, what I will again call, the Board of 
Trustees of the British Empire. India has not yet reached the sffige of 
self-government, hut whether India reaches that stage in the near future, or 
in the distant future, it ought not, in my opinion, to weigh in the considera- 
tion of its right to representation on a Council which deals with most important 
problems concerning the British Empire. I, therefore, cordially welcome the 
Resolution, and trust that it will receive the unanimous approval of this 
Council, Xour Excellency, there is one observation which I should like to 
make in connection with to-day’s debate, and that is, the repeated references 
which have been made in most of the speeches to the services and the saciifices 
which India has made in connection with the war. Personally, your Excel- 
lency, I would have preferred that no such reference had been made. If 
India has served the Empire, if India has made sacrifices, it has done so 
as a call of duty, and not with the intention of getting rewards or recompense. 
India has borne its share of the burden of smaller wars in the past, and I 
am sure if another such crisis — which Heaven forbid — again arises in the 
history of the British Empire, India will, apart from any internal differences 
of opiifion, which may then prevail, again rise as strong and as formidable 
to snare in the duties and responsibilities of the Empire, I repeat, without 

of reward or recompense. It is for this reason, my Lord, that I wish 
that these frequent references to India’s services and sacrifices had not been 
made. We certainly demand further political privileges, not because we have 
shared the responsibilities of Imperial partnership, hut because we claim that 
we are gradually and steadily advancing under the fostering care of Britain, 
and are becoming daily more qualified to receive greater political privileges 
from the British Government. It is for these reasons that we claim not only 
India’s recognition on the Imperial CSonference, but we propose to claim, as 
soon as the proper opportunity arises, greater political privileges for which 
the country has become ripe. Xour Excellency, I hope that the recognition of 
India’s right to he a member of the Imperial partnership will receive official 
sanction, and that at the next meeting of the Imperial Conference, India’s 
representatives will be officially invited to participate. I am constrained 
tp admit, in view of what your Excellency has pointed out, that, in the first 
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instance, India’s representatives ahonld. be officials. I do not wish to raise 
any controversial point on the present occasion, but I cannot help expressing 
the hope that Government will favourably consider the suggestion which has 
emanated from my Hon’ble friend Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, namely, that 
some method should be devised by which, the official representatives should 
have the hall-mark of approval of the non-official element in this Council. 
XT nder such a system, if adopted, the hands of the official representatives will 
be greatly strengthened in putting forward the views and claims of India in 
regard to the various measures which will come up for consideration before 
the Imperial Conference- 

“ Sir, I am one of those who, while welcoming India’s recognition on the 
grounds I have already mentioned, do not very greatly believe in the full 
lealization of the rosy picture of results which has beeu so eloquently painted 
during the debate, I am hopeful, however, that if the officials of the Govern- 
ment of India work in sincere co-operation with the non-official element in 
this Council, and tmitedly press through their official and non-official repre- 
sentatives on the Imperial Conference for greater freedom in the matter of 
our fiscal policy and various other reforms, which are India’s crying wants 
at present, we may be able to achieve for India something substantial. 

** Your Excellency, there is one thing which I cannot help remarking- 
"We all desire that the non-official members of this Council should, in some form, 
be associated iu the choice of India’s representatives on the Imperial Con- 
ference. Assuming that we are authorized to recommend — I won’t say elect 
— officials and non-officials — and if, after your Excellency’s retirement, you 
would be available, I think they would unanimously invite your Excellency’s 
co-operation in representing India — not as an official, not as a non-official, but 
as liord^lSEardinge of Penshurst. I can confidently say that India will regar<i 
it as a great boon if it can secure the services of Dprd Hardinge as its first 
representative on the Imperial Conference,” 

Tlie 13[o]i’'ble Mir. C. Vijia.ra»gliava»clia»ria.r s — ” My Lord, I 
rise to make a few remarks on the question before the Council. I am sure that 
I am not going to introduce a highly controversial tone into this morning’s de- 
bate, and I am prepared to join in asking that the Resolution may be accepted. 
It seems to me that there has been considerable misconception as to the mean- 
ing and scope of the Resoluttion, and I fear that, in making these few remarks, 
I shall perhaps wander from the Resolution and from the gracious speech 
made by your Excellency, but I shall then confine myself to points as to 
which the speech and the Resolution are silent. The Resolution is as simple 
and plain in its meaning, as it is modest in its request. It asks for official 
representation of India on the Imperial Conference, and official representation, 
as has been already pointed out by one Hon’ble Member, does not mean repre- 
sentation by officials. The expression, * official relation,’ has a well-known 
meaning. I can say that my relationship to this Honourable Council as a 
Member of it is an official one, but I believe I am not an official iu consequence. 
It is clear that my Hon’ble friend Mr, Shafi. used that word in the Resolution in 
this sense, and I do not at all see why it should lead to the conclusion that the 
representation of this country on the Imperial Conference should be necessarily 
by officials. The Resolution neither confines it to officials nor does it 
exclude them. What the Resolution asks for is the recognition of a 
prinoary right to be represented on the Conference. In this connection, I 
^l to understand what is meant by our right to representation on 
this Conference. It is a voluntary body in which a number of Colonial 
Ministers take part. Constitutionally, it has no more status than the Indian 
National Congress, the Anglo-Indihn Association or the Moslem League. 
Therefore, I venture to think, my Lord, that it is wholly unnecessary to range 
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over the whole set of the relations betweeii Ene^land and India, existing and 
looming in the distance and to the services rendered to England by India and 
vice versa. We can, I believe, conduct this little business before us to-day as a 
matter of ordinary significance and routine. 

“ I perfectly associate myself with my friend, the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola, when he said that no references should have been made to the 
services that are being rendered by our soldiers at the front and elsewhere in 
view to rewards in return. But I am a lawyer and he is not. The services 
rendered by onr soldiers and the robust and unanimous re-^ponse made through- 
out the country to the call of the Empire just at this crisis might well be 
alluded to, not in view to any reward, hut as evidence of our real state of 
feelings towards England. Our loyalty, like the virtue and love of a true 
wife, it may he an ill-treated wife, is irrespective of any reward here or 
hereafter. If our services are referred to frequently, it is as evidence of 
our true relations towards England. There has been considerable misreading 
by Statesmen and considerable prejudice among some classes of people in 
England in consequence of some passing shadows in the national life of India 
due to exotic influences rather than to causes within India. There has been 
profound misconception about the matter, and this huge evil, thanks to Grerrnan 
!Kultur, this monstrous war has given us an opportunity to show to Eiigland 
and to the vorld at large what stuff we are made of. We want no reward, but 
we desire to secure delayed justice and f airplay forever. 

** Yonr Lordship has doubtless heard very often the saying that we, Indians, 
are easily pleased. Now, this is an occasion on which I am absolutely disinclin- 
ed to he easily pleased, and I deprecate any attempt on the part of our rulers to 
welcome this aspect of the Indian character, because, let them remember, the 
faculty of being easily pleased impli<»s the correlitive of being easily displeased 
even to easy discontent. As our rulers certainly do not like the latter trait 
leading to excessive and unhealthy discontent, I hope they uill pardon me if I 
venture to desire that they should not encourage the other faculty of being 
easily pleased. What is it we are now asking for ? X do not know at all what 
it is we are asking for. We want to go and co-operate with a voluntary body 
in which somte five representatives of the self-governing Colonies and one or 
two Ministers of State in England meet once in four years, with, I must say, con- 
flicting interests. They, the Colonial Ministers, are all for protection. 
England is for free trade ; and in India, T believe, the problem is not yet finally 
settled. We, the people as a whole, are for protection, no doubt with special 
arrangements with England and perhaps oven with the Colonies. I believe the 
Government of India is I’ather for protection. Now, if our officials go and repre- 
sent us in this Conference, may I know if what they do and say commit us with 
the Secretary of State for India and the Cabinet generally ? I certainly think it 
would be very embarrassing for our representatives. If at all it is necessary 
for u^ to send a representative or two to this voluntary Conference, I should 
'‘prefer that the representatives go with credentials and instructions both from the 
people and from the GoverUment. Now these credentials and instructions may, 
on behalf of the people, be obtained from the non-official members of this 
- Council, and, I would go further, from the non-official members of the 
various Provincial Councils in India and Burma. Then at least there is a 
chance of the true interests of India being represented, however inadequately, 
in this Conference. Now, what is the business they are going to transact ? I 
fail to understand it quite exactly. A good deal would depend upon the Rulqs 
for the Conduct of their Business. Supposing that a Resolution is passed by 
the majority, is it binding upon all the representatives ? Suppose the majority 
say, 'The lavrs, rules and traditions as to the Indian indentured labour should bo 
maintained for another twenty years. * What is the binding force of it ? If this 
country protests against it, they would say that our representatives have been, 
a party to the Resolution. It dees not matter wh.ether they did not accept it. 
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There is the Besolution pas^^ed by the majority. So ifc depends upon circum- 
stances whether this representation would be of mucb use or the revc'jrse to us. I 
therefore deprecate any rosy or sang'uine hopes and expectations being enteiv 
tained about th’s matter of repj esentation in this non-constitutional Oonferenee. 
The leasoHj my Tord, is this. We are now at a great crisis; soon after this 
war, England will have to revise her ideas and her ideals as to her policy, 
internal and infcernntional. 'Ihen, I believe and hope that Parliament will no 
longer bnsy itself with private and parochial affairs to the prejudice of the affairs 
of the Empii’e. Under whatever name it may be done, much of the business 
that is now being transacted in Parliament will have to be abandoned to othe? 
Councils. Whether you call it Home Rule, or by any other name, they wnll 
have to he abandoned, if England, true to the position which the Pates are 
raising her to, namely, as the most dominant partner in the family of nations, 
guiding the destinies of the world, is to maintain that poution, she will have to 
revise her views, her constitution and all. If she does so revise, then, I believe 
that w'hat India should demand and is entitled to get is seats in the new- 
imperial Council, and nothing less than that will satisfy us. And I do hope 
that your Loraship’s energies and influence (though this is not the time for 
•me to speah of it) will not be wasted, will not be frittered away in getting foy 
us swoets in the place of solid food. Verily, we want enduring solid food ; while 
the request of the Resolution, if granted to us, would he a sweet to us. There- 
fore, while I do not oppo'^e the Resolution and I do mean to vote for it and 
associate myself with it, I should he understood as saying it is an extremely 
mod-^st request, though not quit^ an illusory request, and it is not easy for us 
just now to say whether there might not be some little advantage in securing 
the object aimed at by the Rei>olation. With th"se words, my Eord, I desire 
to vote for the Resolution.’* 

TRe EEEon’ble SCusliaulpafl Sin^R : — “My Eord, after the 

very able and exhaustive treatment which the subject-matrer of this Resolution 
lias received at the hands of the Hon’ble Mover and also after the pronounce- 
ment of the views by the Government of India, I do not think that I should bg 
justified in wasting the time of the Council by repeating what has already been 
t-aid. But the llesolution is of such vital importance, that I cannot give a 
silent vote in its favour. On behalf of the large land-holders of the province 
■of Agra, whom I have the honour to represent on this Council, I associate my- 
self with the Resolution, and beg to offer our most grateful and respectful thanks 
to your Excellency for having accepted the request to which the Hon’ble 
JMover has given expression. By accepting the Resolution, your Excellency 
has added another act of gracious kindness to your Excellency’s already too 
numerous acts of kindness and consideration for which your Excellency’s 
honoured nam© will always remain enshrined in the hearts of the grateful 
people of India. I have every bone that our representation, is certain, to 
receive a sym[)athetio hearing. W^e recall that it is made to a Cabinet 
presided over by the Right Hon’ble Mr. Asquith, who looks • upon the Bi'itish 
Empire as an Empire w hicb knows no distinction of race or class, where all alike, 
as subjects of the Ring-Emperor, are joint and equal custodians of our 
common lights and fortunes. I have no doubt that the Resolution will meet 
with the hearty approval of the Hon’ble Council.” 

TRe Hon’Rle ®$aRsura.ja. SinRa o-f M'a.sRipixr : — 

“ My Lord, 1 beg to suyiport the Resolution go ably mt;ved by my Hon’ble 
'friepd Khan Bahadur Muhammad fohafi. After the mogt sympathetic and 
statesmanlike pronouncement wliieh your Excellency lias so kindly made in 
accepting the Resolution, I do not think it is at all necessary lor us to add 
anything to commend the Resolution for the acceptance of the Council.^ Vour 
Excellency has all along been veiy keen in advancing the cause of India, and 
in suppoidiBg its just rights and aspirations, and I doubt not that, tlirough 
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^ Shaji.'] 

your Excellency's kindness, India will attain all its legitimate aspirations and 
claims. Some of my colleagues have takep. exception to the word ‘ ofidcially’ 
mentioned in the Resolution, but as far as I could make out from the wording of 
the Resolution, I agree with my Hon’ble friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
that the word “ officially” here does not mean that an official should always 
represent India in the Imperial Conference ; he may be either an official or 
non-official. The Mover only wants that the representation should be officially 
recognised by the Government. My Hoa’ble friend, Sir I. Rahimtoola, 
has justly pointed out that we should not always mention about the 
sacribces we have made, or the part we have taken in the war. 
It is our most sacred and bounden duty to place all our resources and 
humble services for the Crown and the Empire without expecting any 
reward or compensation on that account. But I think mention of the 
same is generally made to express our unswerving loyalty to the British Crown. 
My Lord, India has all along been truly loyal, but there were people at home wfco 
did not believe as to its genuine loyalty, and I think, by this war, we have been, 
able to impress upon them that India is truly loyal to the British Crown, and 
that she is ready to sacrifice whatever she has got in order to be of fise to the 
Empire and the Crown. My Lord, we are indebted and grateful to your 
Excellency for kindly accepting the Resolution which will give to our coun- 
try a status and position in the eyes of the civilized world, and your name 
will ever remain enshrined in the hearts of the people. With these words, I 
beg to support the Resolution.*’ 

TRe Hoii’ble K]ia«ii. 'Bsbhsbd.vLT HVCiarU lVEalia»mma>d. Slia^jEl : — 

My Lord, those of us who are family men are perfectly familiar with the 
spectacle of children refusing to take food because a particular kind of raiment 
is not provided for them at Id or some other festival. The one discordant note 
which has been struck in connection with the Resolution, which I have had the 
honour to move, seems to me to partake somewhat of the nature of the attitude 
of mind which children adopt on such occasions. My Lord, every coimtry within 
the British Empire occupies a dual position; that dual position being, on 
the one hand, represented by what I may call the inuividuality of the 
country itself, and the other position being that of a member of the Em- 
pire. In this dual position we have two sets of rights and privileges to which India 
is entitled. In her individuality, India is entitled to certain rights and privileges, 
and as a member of the Empire, she is, in addition, entitled to another set of 
rights and privil«>ges. To say that we will not accept the rights and privileges to 
which India is entitled as a member of the Empire unless we get the rights 
and privileges to which she is entitled individually is logic, the soundness of 
which I for one am not prepared to accept. Some remarl^ have been made 
by certain of my Hon’ble friends with reference to the use of the expression 
^ officially represented. * I should have thought that the Resolution, as I have 
worded it, was plain English with referenoe'to which there can be no possibility 
of misapprehensfon. What I have said is not that India should be represented 
by this set of persons or that ; but that India should be officially represented 
just as British Colonies are represented on the Imperial Conference. 

f My Lord, the remarkable unanimity with which my Resolution has been 
received in this Council is an infallible index of the still wider unanimity that 
prevails throughout the length and breadth of India in support of the claim I 
have put forward in this Council on behalf of my country. Moved by the 
elected representative of the Punjab, whose martial races have been aptly de- 
scribed as constituting not only the backbone, but the whole frame of the Indian 
Army, the Resolution has been supported by the representative of every pro- 
vince throughout the country. I regard even the Hon’ble Mr- Setalvad’s 
observations as really supporting the Resolution, for he has admitted the necessity 
Of India’s representation on the Imperial Conference ; only he thinks the demand 
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for itsliould have been put foru>ard somewhat later. While, my Eord, the Beso- 
lution has been supported by all tae representatives of every province of India 
in this Council, it has been accepted by your Excellency’s Government, thus 
showing that, in regard to the ola-ims which I have put forwai’d on behalf of my 
country, the Government, as well as the people of India, are of one mind. My 
Eord, in accepting this Resolution, your Excellency has added an immeasurable 
weight to the debt of gratitude which India already owes to your Eordship, and 
when, through your Eordship''s powerful advocacy, the promise of careful 
consideration which His Majesty^s Government have, thi ough your Excel- 
lency conveyed to the Council, will, I for one am optimistic enough to 
believe, be converted into unqualified acceptance , not only wdll the heart- 
strings of the Indians of to-day vibrate with deep gratitude to your Excellency, 
but your Excellency’s name will be remembered with veneration by genera- 
tions to come, and I shall be thankful to have rendered this humble service to 
my motherland.” 

The Resolution was put and accepted. 

The Council adjourned to Friday, the 1st October, 1915. 

Simla ; ^ W. H. VINCENT. 

2^/ie 30th Sepfe nber, 1915. 3 Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legislative J>epat iment. 
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APPXSNDZX A. 

\_jRe^eTred to in the Answer to Question 13 J 

Statement in Answer to Question (a) asked by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Setalvad at the Council Meeting of 23nd September, 1915- 

Shipping companies are informed of the requirements of Government and 
asked to submit tenders. The most suitable tender is accepted provisionally, 
provided the ship concerned passes a preliminary survey which is held to deter- 
mine what is necessary to render her suitable for the conveyance of troops. 
Owners then carry out, at their own expense, sueh works and repairs, as the 
surveyors may consider necessary, to render the ship fit for a final survey which 
is made to ensure that the desired arrangements have been completed, and that 
the vessel is adequately equipped in every respect for the voyage. 

Ships are paid at rate per ton according to gross tonnage. Owners are 
responsible for all sea-risks. 

Government reserve to themselves the right of oeeupyinsr a ship for ten 
working days without payment of hire from the date she is ready for sea, to fit 
her to meet the requirements of troops. BQre charges are paid from the date 
this fitting is completed, provided all works directed by surveyors to be done are 
finished, dhe payment of hire ceases when the vessel is cleared of Government 
stores. A written notice of discharge is given by the marine authorities. 

The cost of special fittings (with the exception of certain minor items), coal 
and water, as well as canal and harbour dues, are paid by Government. 

A penalty clause for the non-fulfilment of tender by the owners of ships 
provides for the forfeiture of one-fifth of the amount payajble as hire charges for 
one month. 



APPENDIX B. 

\JB.ef6rTid/ to in ths ud.nsweif' to Question 

fitatement shmoing the amount spent hy the District Boards in certain Provinces on stnita 

Hon during 1913-1914 and 1914-1915. 



Amount stbnt nunmo 


Province. 

1913-1914. 

1914-1913. 

Hemarks. 


Ks. 

Es. 


Bengal #«• ••• 

4,78,378 

7,66,466 

The Public Works cess, which was surrendered, has 
been meigedin the District fund, and hence it is 
. not possible to say definitely how much was spent 
on sanitation out of that cess. 

Biliar and Orissa 

1 

1,95,868 

2,94,043 

Exact figures showing the amount spent on sanitation 
out of the enhanced resources are not available. 

United Provinces 

1,02,500 

1,19,000 

The expenditure was Rs. 63,600 in 1912-13. These 
figures do not include any expenditure on public 
works undertaken with sanitary purpose. The* 
contracts with the District Boaids provide for a 
recuriing expenditure of Es. 2,68,600 on sanita- 
tion, which will be gradually worked up to. 

Pnnjal) ... 

7,803 

18,529 

These figures are approximate. Exact figures are 
not available. 

North -W est Frontier 
Province- 

8,769 

i 

2,301 ! 

Two Districts incurred no expenditure on sanitation, 
while in a third, portion of the savings was utilized 
on communications, and educational and medical 
requirements. 
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APPSN’DIX C. 

\JReferred to in the Anatoer to Question j?S,] 

Statement showing the number of candidates and the numl^er of failures at 
the prescribed examinations Cin eluding University examinations) in the 
several provinces of British India during the ten years from 1904-05 
to 1913-14. 
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PiGvin ce. 

Madras. 


BomLajr 


Bengal N 


TTnited ProTinces 


Year. 



C axididates. 

Pailnres. 

1904-05 

« « . 

a ■ a 

67,038 

33,665 

1906-06 

• • • 

m • m 

21,324 

13,640 

1906-07 

• • « 

a a a 

21,244 

11,200 

1907-08 

. • « 

• •• 

20,691 

12,764 

1908-09 

» • . 

a- a a 

18,690 

9,637 

1909-10 

. « « 

a • a 

19,166 

11,905 

1910-11 

m m m 

• a • 

16,626 

4,501 

1911-12 

. • » 

a a a 

16,967 

5,516 

1912 -13 

. • « 

a a a 

17,317 

6,582 

1913-14 

• •• 

a a a 

18,187 

6,361 

1904-06 


mm m 

126,412 

64,863 

1906-06 

• • • 

m m m 

142,431 

61,997 

1906-07 

... 

• a a 

149,067 

63,630 

1907-08 


a • • 

161,989 

64,318 

1908 09 

« a ■ 

• mm 

166,302 

67,371 

1909-10 

... 

a a a 

164,840 

69,342 

1910-11 

. a • 

a a .• 

170,199 

73,133 

1911-12 


• a a 

176,851 

76,404 

1912-13 

... 

• •• 

164,160 

68,887 

1913-14 

• 9 • 

a a a 

179,866 

71,939 

1904-05 

► * 

a • a 

176,768 

61,122 

1906-06 

• mm 


99,288 

32,720 

1906-07 

a • . 

a a a 

101,772 

33,108 

1907-08 


• mm 

101,829 

31,908 

1908-09 

a. a 

a a a 

107,829 

32,663 

1909-10 

a a* 

a • a 

116,213 

31,151 

1910-11 

a a a 

* a a 

125,798 

31,431 

1911-12 

O a a 

#• a a 

136,621 

33,319 

1912-13 

m m m 

a • a 

199,053 

63,275 

1913-14 

a a ♦ 

• a • 

204,839 

56,434 

1904-06 

a a a 

a a a 

24,381 

7,438 

1906-06 

a a . 

a • a 

- 30,139 

8,551 

1906-07 

• a • 

a a a 

33,568 

10,614 

1907-08 

• •• 

a a a 

37,713 

11,371 

1908-09 

a a a 

*•2 

39,562 

13,204 

1909-10 

^ • 

a a a 

45,095 

34,879 

1910-11 

• » • 

a a a 

44,686 

14,466 

1911-12 

• a a 

• « • 

48,114 

17,642 

1912-13 

• •• 

• •• 

52,327 

18,240 

1913-14 

a a . 

• —• 

54,513 

18,048 
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Pi ovince* 

Tear. 



Candidates. 

failures. 

Punjab 

. 1904-06 


* • * 

22,172 

7,368 


1906-06 


• • ■ 

22,965 

7,199 


1906-07 

• * • 

» • « 

24,526 

6,552 


1907-08 

• • • 


26,164 

6,711 


1908-09 

• • • 

mmm 

8,482 

3,204 


1909-10 

«* • 

• mm 

8,783 

3,726 


1910-11 


• mm 

9,629 

4,052 


1911-12 


mmm 

9,136 

3,900 


1912-13 

• mm 

• •m 

9,203 

3,480 


1913-14 

• • « 

• • m 

9,849 

3,888 

Burma 

1904-05 

• • • 


140,602 

40,194 


1905-06 

• • • 

« • « 

149,977 

44,847 


1906-07 

• • • 

mmm 

162,774 

48,715 


1907-08 

• • • 

»•« 

185,482 

65,535 


1908-09 

• •• 

• • • 

196,991 

61,142 


1909-10 

• ■ « 

• * • 

198,767 

64,430 


1910-11 

• • • 

• mm 

190,094 

61,913 


1911-12 

• • • 

• •• 

190,420 

61,049 


1912-13 

• mm 

• •• 

205,756 

68,681 


1913-14 

... 

• • • 

234,821 

76,571 

Eastern Bengal 

1905-06 

• mm 

m m • 

67,466 

19,881 

and Assam. 






1906-07 

m • m 

• mm 

66,313 

19,264 


1907-08 

^ • m 

• mm 

67,573 

19,001 


1908-09 

m m m 

m m • 

73,984 

21,480 


1909-10 

• « « 

•■mm 

79,322 

23,248 


1910-11 

# « fl 


85,496 

26,341 


1911-12 

mmm 

» • a 

96,678 

26,130 

Bihar and Orissa 

1912 13 

» * « 

» • • 

61,189 

13,696 


1913-14 

mmm 

• • • 

68,604 

15,319 

Central Provinces 

1904-06 

mmm 

• • • 

20,886 

7,874 

and Berar. 

1905-06 

m m • 

• « • 

21,434 

7,461 


1906-07 

mmm 

• •• 

21,333 

7,828 


1907-08 

mmm 

• •• 

23,869 

7,944 


1908-09 

... 

• • • 

25,671 

8,706 


1909-10 

• « • 

• mm 

27,760 

10,230 


1910-11 

* * • 

• • « 

29,458 

11,749 


1911-12 


• • • 

31,030 

12,625 


1912-13 

• mm 

• • • 

36,696 

13,771 


1913-14 

• « « 

• • • 

36,537 

14,064 
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Provi nee- 

Year. 



Candidates. 

Failures* 

Assam 

1904-06 

• • « 


5,666 

2,514 


1912-13 

m • m 

• • • 

13,769 

6,085 


1913-14 

m m m 

• • « 

14,461 

5,023 

North-West IPron- 

1904-05 

* • « 

• • • 

1,466 

488 

tier Province. 

1906-06 

• •• 

« • « 

1,608 

621 


1906-07 

• • • 

• • • 

1,766 

525 


1907-08 

• • * 

• • d 

1.677 

657 


1908-09 


■ a « 

1,834 

622 


1909-10 

• • • 

m m m 

2,063 

660 


1910-11 


• • « 

697 

230 


1911-12 

• * ■ 

» « • 

1,093 

392 


1912-13 

• • • 

• • • 

1,099 

CO 

CO 


1913-14 

• • • 


1,154 

300 

Coorg 

1904-05 

• * « 

• • d 

652 

207 


1906-06 

m m (t 

• • « 

489 

202 


1906-07 

• • • 

m m m 

26 

16 


1907-08 

• * « 

• « « 

33 

14 


1908-09 

# ♦ « 

• •• 

29 

18 


1909-10 

» • • 

• • • 

39 

15 


1910-11 

• • • 

• * « 

32 

28 


1911-12 

• • • 

• • d 

33 

24 


1912-13 

% • 


16 

13 


1913-14 

m • m 

• •• 

38 

33 

nelhi 

1912-13 


» • « 

363 

136 


1913-14 

• •• 

• • • 

362 

144 
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GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPABTMENT. 


PRODHSEDINGS OF THS COUNCIL OF THil GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 
ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACTS, 1881 to 1909 
(21 & 25 Viet., c. 67, 55 & 56 Viet., e. 11, ANB 9 EDW. Vll, e. 1). 


The Council met at the Council Chamber at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on 

Eriday, the 1st October, 1916. 

.Present : 


His Excellency Baron Habdingb op Pbnshtjest, p.c., g.o.b , g.c.m.g., g.c.v.o., 
G M S.I., I.S.O., Viceroy and Governor General, presiding^ 

and 38 Members, of whom 3l were Additional Members. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Abbott asked 

1 . “ {a!) Is it a fact that the Madras Educational Department has liberally 
contributed towards the enhancement of salaries of Masters in European 
Schools in Madras, but that the same has not been done by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in regard to the European Schools in Bangalore ? saagaior*. 

(6) If so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons for such 
difference between Madras and Bangalore ?” 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Wood replied 

“ (a) Erom a comparison of three years* figures for teaching grants for 
European Schools in Madras and Bangalore, it appears that there has been an 
increase of about 34 per cent in the grants for Madras Schools, as against 20 
per cent for Bangalore Schools. 

(b) Comparison of masters’ salaries in Madras and Bangalore is incon- 
clusive since the European Schools in Madras are under the fixed grant system, 
hut in Bangalore, under the ordinary grant system,,and the types of schools are 
not identic^. The Besident, Mysore, has now under consideration the question 
.of enhancing teaching grants for European Schools in Bangalore.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 


Praetloal 
training Tor 
Tolunteer UpOll 
la Zndliu 


\Mr. J. M, AhhoU ; Sis Excellency the Commander- [1st October, 1915.3 
in-Ohief ; Mr. Euda ; Sir Seginald Oraddooh^ 

The Hon’ble Mr, J. H. Abbott asked 

2 . “ (1) Do the Government propose to consider the expediency of calling 


(«) all Volunteer Units in India and Burma to undergo at least one 
month’s training eTery year by attaching them for this purpose to British Army 
Units in the various Cantonments of India ; and 

(5) all OflScers of the Volunteer service to undergo at least three months' 
training every year by attaching them for this purpose to the regular .British 
Eorces in India ? 


(2) If the answer to (1) is in the aflBrmative, do the Government propose 
allowances, rank for rank, 


to grant to Volunteers, while undergoing such training, the same pay at\d 
' ~ nk, as that granted to the regular British services ? ” 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief replied : — 

“ (a) No. It is not considered that training of the nature indicated could 
be carried out without unduly interfering with the ordinary civil avocations of 
the members of the Corps. 

(&) No, for similar reasons. Therefore question 2 does not arise.” 

‘ 

The Hon'ble Mr. Huda asked : — 


Vata 

lioHorai 


and 


^ 3 . ** Is it a fact that in India some Germans are still holding posts (paid or 

Bafa by honorary) under the Government ? If so, will the Government he pleased to 


mention the posts they are occupying and the salary, if any, attached to these 
posts ?” 

The Hon’ble Sir Heginadd Croiddoch replied : — 

” There are eight persons of German nationality who are, or were till very 
lately, holding appointments under Government in India of the nature contem- 
plated by the question under reply. Of this number, five are Boman Catholic 
Chaplains, tour of whom will be shortly repatriated, and the fifth interned in 
this country. Eour of these priests are in receipt of a monthly salary of Rs. 
260, and the fifth Bs. 300. Of the remaining three individuals, two sisters 
are employed as Schoolmistresses in the Dawrence Military Asylum at Sanawar 
on salaries of Bs 90 and 81, respectively, and are also shortly to he repatriated. 
The third is a German Eranciscan Nun employed as Assistant Matron in the 
Uahore Eemaie Lunatic Asylum on a stipend of Rs. 40 a month The Local 
Government states that it would be difficult to replace this nun, and that she is 
under the strict supervision of a matron who is a Belgian subject. ” 


Tbe Hon'ble Mr. Hnda asked : — 

utebusb. 4- " («) With reference to the replies given by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt 
Butler to my questions put on the 16th September, 1914, regarding the proposed 
University at Patna, and the establishment of an Islamic College, do the 
Government now propose to lay the following on the table : — 

(1) Opinions on the report of the Patna University Committee submit- 
ted by different public bodies, associations and individuals to the 
Government of Bibar and Orissa ; and 


(2) the Report of the Select Committee 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar 
opinions ? 


appointed by His Honour the 
ana Orissa to consider these 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 7B 

[ 1 st Ootober, 1916 .] [Mr. JSuda ; Sir Sarcouri Sutler ; Mr.. 

Sadabhoy^ 

(6) Is it a fact that the majority of these opinions is in favour of an 
Islamic College being erected along with other Colleges ? 

(c) Do the Government propose to erect an Islamic College along with 
other Colleges in the proposed University of Patna ? 

(c?) Has the Government received any detailed scheme of the proposed 
University of Patna from the Government of Bihar and Orissa ? If so, do the 
Government propose to lay it on the tai)le ? 

(e) Will the Government he pleased to state whether they propose to 
introduce the necessary legislation for the establishment of IJniversity at 
Patna and, if so, when ?” 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Sutler replied : — 

" (a) The opinions expressed on the Report of the Patna University Com- 
mittee are laid on the table * No formal committee was appointed to consider 
those opinions. 

(6) The answer to (6) is to he found in the opinions laid on the table. 
The Local Government report that Ihe question of providing a separate college 
for Muhammadans has to some extent been confused with that of providing a 
separate course in Islamic studies. It appears that out of 70 opinions received 
on tlie report, only 14 asked for the institution of a department of Islamic 
studies. 

(o) The Government of Bihar and Orissa do not propose to erect an 
Islamic College at the proposed University of Patna. In this matter a reference 
is invited to page 26 of the Report of the Patna University Committee, Tbe 
Committee relied upon their two Muhammadan Colleagues, who assured 
them that the Muhammadan Community did not wish to have a separate 
Arts college or hostel reserved for their students. At the same time, the 
Local Government have reported that if, at a future date, a genuine demand 
should arise for a special hostel ior Muhammadans, the proposal to establish 
one would receive every consideration. Purther, the Local Government are 
not in favour of establishing a department of Islamic studies, since there is 
a lack of Madrassas adequately equipped for higher studies. 

(d) The Government of India have received the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Oiissa regarding the proposed Patna University. They do 
not propose to lay the papers on tbe table. 

(e) It will probably be necessary to introduce legislation for Hie establish- 
ment of this Univer.>>ity in the Imperial Legislative Council ; but the Govern- 
ment of India are unable to make any statement as to when this legislation 
will be introduced. ’* 


Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy asked : — 


5 . “ Will Government he pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing : — 

(1) (a) The number of persons who have been tried under the special pro- 
cedure of Section S et seq. of the Defence of India Act. 


Jtetloiitaicoli 
under the 
pefence of 
India jLdt» 
tMM. 


(6) The number of persons respectively discharged, acquitted, and convict- 
ed in the course of such prosecutions. 

(c) The number of persons whose cases are still pending in such prosecu- 
tions. 


* Kot iaclndad. 
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(2) (a) The number of persons who have been prosecuted for a breach of 
any orders passed in accordance with the rules under the Act or for pi breach, 
of the rules themselves. 

{b) The number of persons respectively discharged, acquitted, and convict- 
ed in such prosecutions. 

(c) The number of persons whose cases are still pending in such prosecu- 
tions. 

(3) The number of persons against whom orders have been passed under 
Kule 3.’* 

The Hon’ble Re^nald Craddock replied : — 

“ The information, so far as it could he obtained within the time available* 
is contained in the statement* laid on the table. 

In the ease of the Punjab, it has been found possible to obtain figures up 
to the 15th September. In the case of the outlying provinces, the figures are 
for the period ending l5th August, 1916.’* 

The Hoa’ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 

6 . “ Will Government he pleased to state the total number of Indians who 
have been enrolled as Volunteers, since the beginning of the war, and their 
numbers according to their respective nationality?” 

His Elxcellency the Oommander-m-Chlef replied : — 

" In our ordinary Volunteer Corps twenty Indians have been enrolled 
since the beginning of the war, viz 


Hindus 1 

Mahamnaadans 1 
Madrassis 5 

Bormans a 

Christians ^ 

Sikhs 1 

Parsis 8 


20 

The figures do not include the 8th Division from which the returns have 
not yet reached the Government of India, nor do they include the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps now in Mesopotamia. ” ^ 

The Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali asked 

7. « (1) Will Government be pleased to state, province by province, for 
each of the last ten years — ^ 

(flf) the total strength of the Indian Police officers and men ; 

(6) the total strength of the officers and men of the Criminal Investisa- 
tion Department ; ° 

(e) the total expenditure on the Criminal Investigation Department and 
on the Police, respectively. 

(2) (a) Is it a fact that the functions of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment have recently been enlarged ? 

(5) Have the Government already contemplated the abolition of the 
Criminal Intell^ence branch of the Department ? If not do 
the Government propose to abolish that branch for good ?*’ * 

*Yide Appendix A, 
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Tlie H!on’'ble Sir Regixia>ld. Craiddock replied : — 

1. “ (a) A statement”*^ is laid on tlie table showing the strength of ofiBeers 
and men separately in the Police forces in the several provinces for the ten 
years — 1904;-1918. The complete figures for 1914 are not yet available. 

(6) Eor the years 1905-1910, the Hon’ble Member is referred to the 
information given in the statements which were placed on the table at the 
meeting of Coimoil held on the 11th September, 1911, in response to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale’s question of 24th January, 1911. The figures for 1904 
and for 1911-1913 are not at present available, but the information will be 
collected and laid on the table when complete. 

id) The figures for the total expenditure on the Police in the several 
provinces for the years 1904-1913 are given in the statement* laid on the table. 

The figures for the provinoial expenditure on the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment for the years 1905-1910 were given in the statements furnished in 
1911 which are referred to in the previous portion of this reply, and supplement- 
ary figures for 1904 and 1911 to 1913 will be col lected and laid on the table 
subsequently. 

2. (a) The reply is in the negative- 

(jb) The Government of India have never contemplated, nor do they now 
contemplate, the abolition of the Criminal Intelligence Department/* 

Tlie Hon’ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 

8. “ Will Government be pleased to state whether Indians have been i&diaas 
employed in munitions factories in India since the outbreak of the war, and, if 
so, what proportion their number bears to that of Europeans and Anglo-Indians ®'*®*®’^®** 
so employed ?” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Gillan replied 

" Indians are being largely employed in munitions factories in India, 
The precise proportion which their number bears to that of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians so employed cannot be ascertained without some difl&culty and 
delay. It may be stated, however, that the proportion is approximately that 
usually obtaining in railway and private works.” 

Tbe Mou’ble Mir Asad Ali asked; — 


9. •• Will Government be pleased to state — 

{a) the number of Indians who have been interned under the 
of India Act ; 


Internmeatti 
of Indians 
under tlie 

Defence 


(6) the nature of their offences ; 

(c) the period of jntemment ; and 

{d) the arrangements made for their board and lodging ?” 


Tbe Hon’ble Sir Regina^ld Cra>ddoch: replied : — 


“ (a) The Hon’ble Member is referred to the reply given to the question put 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy. 

(6) The Hon’ble Member is referred to the provisions of Rule 3 of the 
Defence of India Rules, 1916. No question of any offence arises, and the 
various restrictive orders that may be passed under that rule are of a preventive 
and not of a punitive nature. 


*Vid« Appendix B. 
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(c) and (d). These are matters within the discretion of the Local G-overn- 
ment, and the Government of India have no detailed information on the 
subject.*’ 

The HoiL*ble Mir Asad Ali asked : — 

10. “ Will Government be pleased to state — 

(а) the number of press prosecutions under the Press Aet of 1910, since 
the outbreak of the War ; 

(б) the number of newspapers, English and Vernacular, that have since 
ceased their publication ; and 

* (c) the number of newspapers whose securities have since been enhanced, 

as well as the amount of increased security in each ease ? ** 

The Hon’ble Sir Reg:inald Craddock replied 

“ The information desired by the Hon’ble Member is being collected, and 
statements furnishing it will be laid on the table in due course. ” 

The HoiL*ble Sir Ibrahim. Rahimtoola asked : — 

eost 11. « Will Government be pleased to state what is the annual cost of (a) 
the Bombay Mint, and (6) the Calcutta Mint ? *’ 

The Hon*ble Sir William Meyer replied ; — 

“ I place upon the table a statement* showing the ordinary charges of 
the two mints in the last three years. I also place on the table copies of the 
mint reports for 1913-14 and 1914-16, together with the Controller of Currency’s 
reviews of those reports, in case the Hon’ble Member requires the further 
particulars which the reports supply in regard to total cost inclusive of intereet 
on capital and other pro lormd charges. The full details of these are given in 
statement I appended to each report. ’ ’ 

The Hon*ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola asked : — 

“ Will Government be pleased to state what would be the cost of 
gSffiqg a building and fitting up a new gold mint on the vacant ground in th6 Bombay 
Mint Compound ?” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied 

The Government of India are not able to state the probable cost of a 
new Gold Mint. This would depend largely upon the administrative arrange* 
ments contemplated and the assumption made as to the amount of gold likely 
to be dealt with annually. When the matter was considered in 1900, several 
different schemes were suggested costing, respectively, Rs. f lakh, Rs. lakhs 
and about Rs. 2 lakhs.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola asked : — 

13. ‘‘Will Government he pleased to state whether the Mint Masters or the 
Government Assay Masters in India undertake to assay gold and silver bullion 
for the general public, and, if so, what are the scales of assay fees and how they 
’compare with the charges made for similar assays in Loudon ? ” 


^roseeniioiis 
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Tbe Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied 

The answer to the first part of the Hon’ble Member’s question is in the 
affirmative. The scale of fees is that prescribed in rule 10 of the rules appended 
to the Goyernment of India’s Resolution in the Einance Department No. 166- 
E,, dated the I4th Eebruary 1913^ which was published in the Supplement to 
the Gazette of India^ of the I5th Eebruary of that year. The Goyernment of 
India have no information as to the Home practice in this matter. ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir Ibrabim Rabimtoola asked : — 

14. Do Government propose to publish monthly in the Oazetie o/BaianoM 
India, the balances held in the Home Treasury by the Secretary of State ? ” 

Bury* 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied : — 

“ The balances held by the Secretary of State in the Home Treasury of the 
Goyernment of India are already published monthly. The last announcement 
in the matter, which related to the balance held on the 31st July last, will be 
found on page 1988 of the Gazette of India, Part II of the llth September, 

1915. ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mian Mubammad Sbafi asked : — 

15. “(1) Has the attention of the Government of India been invited to an % 

editorial published in the ‘ Tribune * of 2nd July last stating, on the author- 

ity of the newspaper * India that the Secretary of State has refused to 
consider the question of the elevation of the Punjab Chief Court to the status 
of a High Court on the ground of its being a * controversial ’ measure ? 

(2) If the statement made by the newspaper ‘ India * as referred to in (1) 
be correct, will the Government be pleased to state — 

(«) what ‘ controversy % if any, does the Secretary of State actually refer 
to in the despatch communicating his decision to the Government of India ? 

(6) if there was any difference of opinion between the Chief Couidf, the 
Government of the Punjab and the Government of India on the main question 
of the elevation of the Punjab Chief Court to the status of a High Court ? 

(o) whether it is a fact that not only bodies like the Indian National 
Congress and the Punjab Chief Court Bar Association, but also communal 
organizations, such as the All- India Muslim Deague, the Punjab Hindu Con- 
ference and the Punjab Muslim League have, on various occasions, advocated 
this reform ? 

(cZ) whether it is a fact that the Provincial Press, Anglo-Indian and Indian, 
has for years past, been emphasizing the advisability of undertaking this reform 
and the non-official members of the Punjab Legislative Council have, on vari- 
ous occasions, invited the attention of (^vernment to it ? 

(3) Is it a fact that deep disappointment has been caused by the decision of 
the Secretary of State, .particularly in the Punjab ? If so, do the Government 
propose to take any further steps in the matter ? 

(4) Will the Government be pleased to place on the table copies of the 
correspondence relating to this question which has passed between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied 
The attention of the Government of India has been drawn to the article 
in question. 
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In regard to the remaining questions, the Government of India are not 
prepared to make any statement. The correspondence referred to in question 
4 is confidential and cannot be laid on the table/’ 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha asked : — 
j L i TrfPT ” Will the Government he pleased to furnish a statement shewing — 

®*“**»* (ay the amount assigned to local bodies of each Province and Adminis- 
tration on account of public works cesses, and 

(6) the amount spent by them for the purpose of sanitation out of the. 
said income during the last two years ?” 

The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Bntler replied 

(а) A” statement* is laid on the table. 

(б) The Hon*ble Member is referred to the answer given to a similar 
question asked by him on the 22nd September last. ” 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy 

asked : — 

17. “ Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the case of an 
cea- assault by a signaller in the Lahore Central Telegraph Office on a Time-keeper 
sn^l^ce.as reported in the Lahore papers of about the 7th September, 1915 ?” 


The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied 

** A report has been obtained regarding the case of assault in the Central 
Telegraph Office at Lahore referred co by my Hon’ble Eriend. It has been 
ascertained that the telegraphist at fault has been suitably punished depart- 
mentally.” 

THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER CONSTABULARY 

BILL. 

The Hon^’ble Mr. G-rant : — My Lord, I move that the Bill to 
provide for the regulation of the Erontier Constabulary in the North-West 
Erontier Province be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grant : — “ I move that the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THE ENEMY TRADING BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark ^‘My Lord, I move that the 
Bill to provide facilities for the payment to a public authority of certain 
moneys, the payment of which is, or may be, prohibited owing to the present 
war, and to provide for other matters in connection with trading with foreigners 
be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark : —'’‘I beg to move that, in clause 
15, for the words * tbg 4th day of August, 1914, ’ the words * the 14th day 
of October, 1914 ’ be substituted. This is practically a drafting amend- 
ment, my Lord. . Clause 16 of the Bill, as now drafted, makes certain amend- 
ments in section 3 of the Commercial Intercourse with Enemies Ordinance, 
1914. That Ordinance only came into force on the 14th October, 1914, art a the 
date which now appears in clause 15 of the Bill, namely, 4th August, conse- 
quently requires alteration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


* Vide Appendix !>• 
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Tlie Hon’ble Sir William Clarb : — " I beg to move that the Bill, 
as amended, be passed.*’ 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

tb;]b tnIj,a.nj> stsam-vsssx:i.s 

IBZU^. 

Tbe IXon’ble Sir William Claris; : — " My Eord, I beg to move 
that the Beporc of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the 
Inland Steam- vessels Act, 1884, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir William Clark : — “ My Eord, I beg to move 
that the Bill, as amended, be passed.’* 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

TKS BISNARSS HINDU UNIVURSITIT 

Tke Hon’ble Sir Harcoixrt Butler : — “ My Lord, I beg to move 
that the Report ot the Select Committee on the Bill to establish and incorporate 
a teaching and residential Hindu Dniversity at Benares be taken into considera- 
tion. I stated, when this measure was last before this Council, that, if it became 
controversial, it would have to be withdrawn. There are three notes, in the nature 
of dissent, to the Report of the Select Committee, and we have had anxiously to 
consider whether those notes by themselves necessitate the withdrawal of the Bill. 

1 he conclusion is that, at this stage, they do not. The Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjee’s note is not a dissent,as he merely states the reasons why he dislikes some 
of the provisions of the Bill, but supports it as a whole The other two notes appear 
to deal with a matter which is verbal rather than substantial, as I shall endea- 
vour to show to the Council very shortly. It really depends on the course of 
the debate to-day whether the Bill is withdrawn or not. I must leave it to the 
Council to decide this issue. I myself should greatly regret it, if my last official 
act in this Council were to withdraw a Bill designed for the benefit of the 
Hindu community owing to fatal dissensions amongst the Hindus themselves. 
But the position of the Government must not be misunderstood for an instant. 
The Bill cannot pass into law if it is a controversial, measure. It has been 
introduced iu this session in deference to the wishes of the promoters. If the 
Council desire to sink their differences on points of detail and pass the measure 
into law, it is open to them to do so. But, if the discussion becomes really 
controversial, I shall have to seek a division in order to ascertain whether there 
is practical unanimity of feeling in favour of the Bill or not. Though they 
are anxious to help the promoters of the movement, as far as is consistent with 
their general attitude in matters of this kind, the Government have no inten- 
tion whatever of forcing auy really controversial measure on the Council during 
the Simla session and at such a time. 

" Now, my Eord, I ^ turn to the criticisms that have been made and the- 
changes that have been introduced in Select Committee Eirst, I will offer a 
few remarks on what I may call the personal appearance of the Bill. It is not 
at all the sort of Bill that the Eegislative Department is in the habit of 
producing. The Bill has in fact a mixed parentage. As you are aware, this 
movement started and the Bill was drawn up witihotit reference to the Goverrk- 
ment. AsE pointed out in one of my letters, it would have been preferable 
had the promoters not consolidated their intentions in the form of a draft 
enactment, and our discussions would have been simpler all through if they had 
been conducted on the basis of a statement of decisions rather than on the basis 
of a draft Bill. The promoters attached importance to their draft Bill, and so 
the Education and Eegislative Departments endeavoured to maintain as much 
of it as possible. That we have come to a result as satisfactory as it is, is due 
entirely to the devoted labours of Mr. Sharp, Dr. Sundar Eal, and of' 
Mr. Muddiman, who has spared no time or effort to secure in legal phrase the^ 
objects of the promoters. 

20ILD 
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There are many opinions to the effect that a definition of ‘ Hindu ’ is 
essential. But, as no one yet has ever been able to define a Hindu, the Select 
Committee have not deemed it necessary to make the attempt. In practice, 
there are BHndu institutions all over the country which settle the matter for 
themselves, and this is one of those things that we can safely leave for the deci- 
sion of the competent power in the CTniversity. Another matter of common 
criticism is the number of functionaries and the danger that their functions 
will overlap. A great many of ns sympathise with this criticism, but the pro- 
moters attach great importance to it, and the Government has met their wishes, 
only insisting that the real academic work of the University should be in the 
bft-nds of an academic body, namely, the Senate As regards clause 4t (2) of 
the Bill, I have already stated that the chanjje made in Select Committee, 
which leaver it to the Court to declare that religious instruction should be com- 
pulsory, is verbal rather than sublstantial. The Hon’ble Maharaja of Hasim 
Bazar seems to suggest some inconsistency on my part in agreeing to the 
change in Select Committee, because I previously stated that the University 
would insist on compulsory religious instruction for Hindirs. That, I under- 
stand, has been the basis of the movement from the beginning. In 
my words, I merely gave expression to that understanding I can see 
no inconsistency whatever. The University can arrange for compulsory 
religious instruction without any legislative authority whatever ^ In- 
deed, clause 4 (2) is quite superfluous. Compulsory religious instruction 
is insisted on in various Christian, Hindu and Muhammedan institutions at 
the present time without specifilo provision to that end. 'J'ho University could 
secure it hy the mere fact of regulating admission. Clause 4 (2), as originally 
drafted, was merely a pious expression. No sanction attached to it. There 
was no penalty to its non-observance. No Government would ever enforce it 
against the wishes of the Court. It would have remained a dead letter until 
the Court took action of its own initiative to prescribe courses of religious 
instruction. The Court is entirely a Hindu body, in the formation of which 
the Government has had, and will have, no voice whatever. If there is a 
danger of debate and discussion on the question under the present clause of 
the Bill, there would obviously have been danger of the same debate and dis- 
cussion when the Court met to consider the Regulations or Statutes that would 
have to be passed in order to put the original provisions of the Bill into force. 
Any dissent from the present form of clause 4 means simply distrust of the 
Hindu Court. If the Hindus cannot trust th6ir own Court to deal with 
this question, it is certainly not a question which this Council should decide for 
them. The present form of the clause is, I believe, one that is acceptable to 
the great majority of the Council. It is assumed, that, if this Bill is passed 
into law, the Court will proceed to make a Statute regarding compulsory re- 
ligious instruction. The matter is left entirely to this wholly Hindu body. 

“ There is, no doubt, some opposition to the form of Government control. 
This is a matter on which the Government cannot possibly yield. The provi- 
sions in the Bill represent the result of long discussion between the promoters 
and the GoTernmbnt of India, and the Govei^nnent of India and the Secretary of 
State. As regards the argument that there are two powers of control, 
I can only say that this is a vei*y common form of administration in India. 
You have it recurring all through the Indian administration. I cannot 
admit that there is any overlapping, or that there is any risk of friction 
in practice. The powers are emergency powers, and we all hope that they 
•wRl never have to be exercised. Should their exercise ever become neees- 
sa^, Hon’ble IMembers know perfectly well that there is no risk that the 
Visitor's action will infciixge the powers of the Government of India. 
The Visitor intist have powers to support his position, and I certainly cannot 
agree to the insertion of a right to appeal against his orders. This would 
be entirely derogatory to the position of the Visitor of the University, and so 
dero^tory to the tJniversity. May I say, I deem it of good omen to the Uni- 
versity, that they should have in their first Visitor my old friend. Sir James 
Meston, one of the ablest and most sympatheiac officials that India has ever 
Jhad, and one who has specially devoted himself to assist the cause of education , 
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Throughout the time when the Education Bepartment was making large 
dlemands upon the exchequer, they had the most helpful support and direct 
encouragement from Sir James Meston. The IJniversity could not start under 
more favourable auspices. Jn connection with the question of control, I stated 
in Select Committee that I would mention in my speech why it was not pro- 
vided in section 19 that, if the removal of any member of the teaching staff is 
desirable in the interests of the Eniversity, the explanation of such member 
should be called for before tbe question of his removal was decided upon. I 
think we may assume that such action would invariably be taken, as it is in 
accordance with the practice of Government, established for some generations. 
But it would altogether undermine the policy of the Government in regard to 
the Eniversity, if it dictated terms in regard to the relation between the Eni- 
versity and its professors. At an early stage of these proceedings, it was decided 
that tbe Eniversity should have complete freedfbm in regard to the appointment, 
punishment, and dismissal of its servants. Any direction to the Eniversity in 
this matter would be derogatory to the Eniversity. But I think you may take 
it as certain that, if this clause ever has to be enacted, which I myself hope 
that it will not he, the Governor General in Gauncil will see that tiie procedure 
which it insists upon in regard to its own servants will be carried out, so far as 
possible, ia regard to tbe servants of the Eniversity. 

The chanare in clause 15 (1) of the Bill is formal, in order to secure the 
oontinuance of affiliation to the Allahabad Eniversity of the Central Hindu 
College until such time as the Eniversity comes into being. 

** I do not think that, at this stage, I need make any further observations. 
The fate of the Bill now lies in the lap of the Council,” 

Tlxe Hon’tole ItCr. Vijia>ra»^lia*va>cli.airia>r : — My Bord, the 
amendment which I have the honour to move, namely, 

1. tliat in sub-elause ( 1 ) of clause 4 between the words '’all* and castes ^ the 
word * classes ' be inserted.' 

is almost verbal, and perhaps it is hardly necessary, except that I think 
that some people are apt to make mistakes as to the scope of clause 4. Sub- 
clause (1) of that clause says that the Eniversity shall be open to ‘ persons of 
all castes and creeds *. I suggest to add the word * classes ’ before the words 

* castes and creeds ’. The object of ray amendment is tbe better to carry out 
the intention of the promoters and of the Government. As I understand it, 
and as it is clear from the Bill and Regulations of the Eniversity, it is not the 
object of the promoters or the Government to exclude any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India. I need*say no more, and therefore I beg that this small, 
almost verbal, amendment may bo accepted by the Council.” 

Tlie Sir HCstrcoiurii Butler : — “ On behalf of the Gov- 

ernment, I accept the amendment.” 

The amendment was put ^ud carried. 

The Hou’tole BQir. Vijia.ragfli.avacliariaiir : — ** My Bord, as 
regards the next amendment, namely-— 

II * (a) That in sub clause (2) of clause 6, the last sentence beginning with the woids 

* the Visitor ' np to the word ‘ Regulations,' and also the proviso thereto, be omitted. 

(5) In the alternative, the following sentence as sub-clause (3) of the same clause be 
inserted : — 

* Any such order of the Visitor may be revised and modified or annulled by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council.' 

J shall make only one remark and that will apply as well to the remain^ 
ing amendments, namely — 

III. * That snb-clause (2) of clause 17 he omitted, and in sub-clause (3) of the same clause 
the words ' new or additional ’ be omitted, and for tbe word ^ or ' between the words ‘ stat- 
utes ' •may', the word ' aud ’ be substituted, and for the word ' statutes ' at the 

end of the clause the woid * them ’ be substituted, and to the same sub-clause the following 
proviso he added — 

'■ Provided tbe First Statutes shall be made with the previous sanction of tbe Governor 
General in Council.' 
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IV. ' That in sub-clause (1) o£ clause 19 the words * special reasons exist which make 
the removal of any member of the teaching stafi desirable in the interests of the University 
or that ^ be omitted.^ 

V. ‘ That Schedule I be omitted.'’ 

“ Eor leasons wliich. I sball presently state, with your Eordship’s permis- 
sion, if 1 make any remarks ou the next motion, namely, that the Bill be passed 
into law, I desire to withdraw the first amendment*. If it is in order, 1 
withdraw all the remaining amendments at once. They partly relate to 
technical questions ^ud do not much affect the provisions of the Bill on the 
merits except as to one or two points.^’ 

The remaining amendments were with His Excellency’s permission, 
withdrawn. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Ha^rcourt Butler : — ** My Eord, I move that 
the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

Tlie Hou’ble Br. Suudur Xiail : — “My Lord, I rise to support the 
motion which has now been put before the Council. In doing so, I propose, 
with your Lordship’s leave, to say a few words on behalf of the supporters 
of the Bill and the Hindu University Society. 

“lu the first place, let me thank your Excellency and your Excellency’s 
Government for the support that has been given to us and for your permitting, 
at our request, to place the Bill in the present session before the Council. "We 
are indebted to you for what has been done in furtherance of the cause for wliich 
the Hindu University Society was formed, and I hope and trust that this Council 
will pass the Bill unanimously. Our thanks are specially due to. the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of Education for the great skill and tact with which he has 
piloted the Bill in the Council, for the keen and sympathetic support he has al- 
ways given to the scheme, and for his valuable advice and help on all occasions. 
Happily, the day has come when this Bill will find a place on the Statute-book 
of the Realm, and your Excellency’s government will now see established the 
first residential University in India, a University founded by the support and 
co-operation of the people and the Princes of the land. More than half a cen- 
tury ago, the Government of India decided to introduce liber&l education on 
modern lines in this country. The great strides which education has since made 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, with the enlightenment 
and culture that have followed in its wake, are entirely due to the initiative 
taken by the Government and the financial aid and resources which they 
placed at the disposal of those entrusted with the work of disseminating know- 
ledge in India. Many years ago, when in our Provinces, the Governmenfr 
decided to establish a college at Allahabad, the raising of subscription 
amounting to some thousands at an. early stage, was accepted by the Govern- 
ment as sufficient evidence of the existence of a demand foi’ it. To-day our 
promised subscriptions amonutto more than eighty lakhs, out of which over fifty 
lakhs including the valuation of the annuities granted, have been paid up. We 
are thankful to enjoy to-day the sympathy of the Government and their valu- 
able support in carrying out the scheme. We look forward with confidence to 
the day when the University will he in full working order, engaged in impart- 
ing knowledge and promoting culture amongst its altmmi of which the imparting 
of religious instruction will form an integral part. I hope and trust that, in the 
fulness of time when this institution grows, if it so pleases Providence, it will 
produce generations of young men fully equipped and qualified to do their 
work as citizens of this great Empire, and whose character and strong religious 
convictions would do credit not only to themselves, but to their country and 
their Government. 

“We are indebted to Mr. Sharp and to Mr. Muddiman, who have helped us to 
shape the Bill in its present form. It is, no doubt, a Bill the parentage of which has- 
been said to be mixed. Nevertheless, I strongly hope and trust that the child now 
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bom will grow from day to day in vigonr and usefulness, and that our Eniversity 
will, as years roll on, send forth youths well equipped for the struggles of life, 
well able to hold their own with the best products of other Enirersities and mark- 
ed as much for their character and attainments and the resourcefulness of 
their knowledge as for their steadfast devotion and loyalty to the Crown to 
which they owe allegiance.” 

Tlie IIoxx’'ble Sir Cra>ii^a>dlia>r Cliitnstvis : — “ My Lord, I beg 
to associate myself with the words that have fallen from my friend the Hon’ble 
Er. Sundar Eal. Speaking for myself, I am fully aware of the various objections 
to the Bill. It would be incorrect to say I regard it as free from defects. But 
this is a world of compromises, and we get on on the principle of give and take. 
Personal predilections have sometimes to be put aside. In the present case, 
the constitution of the Eniversity represents a compromise between the views 
of the subscribers and the conditions which, in the opinion of Government, are 
necessary in the launching of an entirely new experiment. That being so, it is 
obviously prudent to accept those conditions for the present, and to leave it to 
the future to modify them iu the light of subsequent developments. If the 
Eniversity authorities, by wise and efficient management, can satisfy Govern- 
ment and the donors that certain modifications of the legislative provisions are 
necessary for progress, I am sure there will not he any unreasonable opposition 
to their demand. Every institution has to pass through a period of probation, 
and it must he obvious to all sensible men that the powers exercisable by the 
authorities during that period must be more or less restricted. We have 
it from the promoters themselves and from opinions which have been sub- 
mitted that the new Eniversity will have large powers. Indeed, my friend 
the Hon’ble Dr. Snndar Eal, in his speech in March last, characterised the 
constitution as even more liberal than that of the existing Eniversities in. 
certain respects, and he is an authority in these matters. Many, including my 
humble self, I am sure, share his views. We should not, therefore, fret 
at the powers of supervision and control which the Government assumes under 
the Bill. The Benares Eniversity will undoubtedly be au experiment. Until it 
proves a success, it must put up with some sort of official check. It may of 
course be contended that the severity of the check might interfere with the 
success. But appreheusious of uudue interference on the part of Government 
with the independence and the free development of the institution are exag- 
gerated. The powers of the Governor General in Council are indeed large, but 
they are, as the BCon’ble Sir Haroourt Butler has this day told us, emergency 
powers, and it is hardly to be expected that a responsible Government should 
use these emergency powers in any circumstances except when urgently called 
for. Experience shows that Government relies more upon the moral effect of 
such legislative provisions than upon their actual enforcement for the attain- 
ment of the end in view. 

The chief defect, however, of the Bill, in my humble opinion, is that 
the constitution of the Eniversity will he extraordinarily complicated. It 
would surely have been better to have a simpler agepey for management. But 
this is a matter in regard to which I hesitate to press my personal opinion, 
for the simple reason that it is the result oE a compromise between the Hindu 
Eniversity Society and Government. The fact that the Eniversity is to be 
mainly financed by a large number of private gentlemen of wealth and position 
ha^g evidently forced the hands of the authorities. But I have yet hope that 
improvements even in the constitution will be made if experience reveals any 
serious difficulty in working. 

“ These considerations, my Eord, underlie my vote to-day. May the 
Benares Hindu University he a really useful institution in the country, and 
may it turn out loyal, peaceful, resourceful and industrious citizens I 

“ I will take this opportunity of paying our tribute of respectful farewell 
to the retiring members, our resident Sir Haroourt Butler, the Hon’ble 

Sir Ali Imam, and the Secretary, Sir William Vincent.” 

His Hsicellencsr the President: — “Order, order.” 
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The Hon’ble Maiha>raja< Sir Maixiindrai Cha>ndra> Maind^r: — 

**Xour Excellency, I beg leave to add my feeble voice to the universal chorus 
of approval with which the passage of the Benares Hindu University Bill has 
been greeted not only in this Council, but also in the wider world outside. 
Your Excellency’s government of India has been, singular and successful in 
manifold ways : it has indeed marked a new era in the history of British rule in 
India by the number of beneficent measures executed to base that rule more 
and more upon the spontaneous allegiance of a loyal people. To name but a 
few of them, the expansion of the Legislative Councils, the declaration of pro- 
vincial autonomy as the goal of Indian administrative policy, the creation of 
Executive Councils, the vindication of India’s status in connection with the 
complicated South African question, the annulment of the Partition of Bengal — 
any one of these measures is sufficient to make a Vioeroyalty famous.” 

Kis Xjxcelleiic3r tlie President : — “ I must ask the Hon’ble 
Member to aahere to the question.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Maibairaja* Sir Ma>iiiii.dra> Cba>iidra> Naind^p* : — 

But, my Lord, hardly less beneficent and far-reaching in its consequences 
than the above mentioned measures is the Bill that is being placed on the 
Statute-book to-day. Eor 1 may be permitted to point out, at the outset, that 
the Benares Hindu University Act should not be regarded as a mere example 
of ^ class legislation ’ appealing only to a section of the people and benefiting 
only a .province. The direct efPects of the measure will, no doubt, concern a 
particular community, but its indirect effects will operate over a much laro-er 
sphere of interests. ' ® 

Eor the first time in the history of British rule in India, is the sanction of 
Government given to the establishment of a private, non-official University in 
the land ; for the first time, is private enterprise in the field of Indian education, 
which hitherto confined itself to the humbler sphere of founding individual 
schools and colleges* being exalted into a higher and wider sphere and finding 
its proper scope and fulfilment. It is indeed a red-letter day in the annals of 
private educational activity in India when it results in the establishment of 
Universities and not mere schools and colleges- It is difficult in my view to 
overestimate the beneficent effects of this measure. It is not merely an 
educational measure ; it is also a political measure It expands the 
field of Indian education ; it also extends our rights and liberties 
Eor it means that Government is giving up its monopoly in the matter 
of the organisation of higher education in the country ; that it makes a 
generous concession to a particular popular demand, the strongly-felt wishes of 
an entire community ; that it trusts the people with a measure of self-govern- 
ment in a particular sphere in which they are specially fitted. Eor, my Lord 
if there is any sphere m which our people have qualified themselves niost for 
self-government, it is, I venture to think, the educational sphere. 

“ This brings me to the provisions of the Bill so as to demonstrate what 
jpieaspye of self-government it impHes. In the first place, the supreme 
govermug authority vests in the Court, a purely and exclusively Hindu bodv * 
and in the second place, the University is given the power to elect its own 
Chancellor, cioe-Ohaneellor and Chancellor in the first instance. 

Tl^ese are features which distinguish the new University from the older ones* 

imply a substantial instalment of educational self- Government to start 
with. There are of course reserved to Government certain extraordinarv or 
emergency powers* but Hon’ble Members will easily perceive that those powers 
will be exercised by Government not as an organic part of the Uni^rsitv 
^t as an external, superintending agency whose duty it is to keep the 
University in its proper orbit as laid down in the Bill. The University is thus 
as a self-contained independent organism, with liberty to regulate its own life 
With TOgard to the amount of control which Government has reserved to itself* 

It should he borne in mind that Government has offered us some compensation 
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in return by its und^^rtaking to recognise and guarantee the degrees to be 
instituted by the University. We hope that, in the near future by our satis- 
factory conduct of the University, we shall deserve the withdrawal of the 
control now beiner reserved to Government, but tor the time being, we should 
content ourselves with the thought that it is the necessary price we have to 
pay for the advantage of permanently securing a large customer like the Gov- 
ernment for our University pioducts. 

** My Lord, the passing of this Bill means further that Government is 
ready to co-op *rate with the Hindus for the purpose of preserving and promot- 
insr their special culture, which fills such an important place in the culture 
history of humanity. The conservation and promotion ot Hindu learning and 
culture is necessary not merely in the interests of the Hindus, but also in the 
intere'-ts of humanity itself. Human culture would indeed be poorer without 
the special elements coi.tributed by Hindu oultujie. Unfortunately, Hindu 
culture has long ceased to be a living flowing stream ; it is ‘ a fen of stagnant 
waters *. BoaNting of the longest life and history, iliJhas had its proper growth 
arrested, its further development nearly checked- The British Government, 
therefore, asth‘=* custodian of all the cultures of tl^land, is thus discharging one 
of its most sacred duties, as a civilised Government, in co-operating with the 
Hi.id u community in a common purpose and mission of reviving the old Hindu 
cul'ure ; in the inauguration of systematic, organised efforts for the promotion 
of an old learning whose priceless treasures would otherwise have been lost to 
the world. All this we owe to your Excellency’s initiative dictated by the 
s<*no le t states n ms lip, to your Exodlency’s generous recognition in common 
'niih the Hindu community that Hindu thought has filled a distiact place 
in the hi‘»t<»ry of hum in thought; that it has yet a part to play in the 
e'olution of human tnought; that Hindu learning and culture must assert their 
righ ful place in the worhl’s culture history. Tlie'se are indeed the common 
aims of both the Governme it and the Hindu public, whose u don is thus being 
pi i«-ed fin a a >lid and perm.ment foundation by the establishment of the Hindu 
University. 

The Hindu Univernty Bill is, therefore, a unique mea'sureof its kind, and 
will ad I a most iil>ii»us f>age to the brixliant history of your Lordship s 
a 1 ministration, while your Lordslnp, and in association with your Lordship in 
this beneho-nt measure, my Hon’ble friend Sir Harcourt Butler, but for whose 
generous sj m{.athies and ungrudging labours the Bill would not have been 
pa-sed to-day, — I say, both your Lordship and Sir Harcourt Butler will ever be 
en- brined in tue grateful heart of ludia among the greatest benefactors of the 
Hindu race. 

** With these few words, I beg to support the Bill.” 

TRe Hon’ble Pa^ndit IMCa^dan Bloliafii. t — ” My 

Lord, ir is my pleasing duty to offer my hearty thanks to your Excellency, to 
the Hon’blo Sir Harcourt Butler, and to the members of this Council for the 
very generous support extended to this measure for the establishment of a 
Hindu Uuiveisity.- My Lord, the policy of which it is the product is the 
generous policy of trust in the people and of sympathy with them in their 
hopes and aspirations, which has been the key-note of your Excellency’s 
administration. 

The history of this movement hardly requires to be repeated here. But it 
may interf-st some of its friends to know that, it was in 190di, that the first meet- 
ing was held at v\hich, under the presidency of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Benares, the idea of suoh a University was promulgated. Owing, however, to a 
vauety of oiuses into which it is not necessary to enter here, it was not until 
1911 that the matter was taken up in real earnest. Erom 1911 to 1915 was 
nor too l<>nr a period for the birth of a CJniversity when, we remember that the 
London University took seven years to be established from the time the idea was 
:^rst taken up. My Lord, in this connection, we must not overlook the work 
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done by my Muhammedan friends. The idea of establishing a Muslim Univer- 
sity was vigorously worked up early in the year 1911 when His Highness the 
Agha Khan made a tour in the country to enlist i^mpatliy and support for it. 
Your Excellency was pleased to express your appreciation of the effort so made 
when replying to an address at Dahore. You were pleased to speak approx ingly 
of the * spirited response (made by the Muhammedan community to the appeal 
for a Muslim University recently carried throughout the length and breadth of 
India under the brilliant leadership of His Highness the Agha Khan.* We 
are thus indebted for a part of our success to our Muhammedan bre- 
thren, for the work 'which they did as pioneers in our common cause. 
We are indebted to His Highness the Aglia Hhan for having given practical 
shape to the question of a Muslim University at Aligarh ; and to my fiiond, the 
Hon’ble the Haja of Mahmudabad for having carried on the first correspondence 
with the Government w'hich elicited the Secretary of State*s approval to the 
idea of a denominatmnal University in this country. My Lord. I confidently 
hope that it will not be long-'lSefore a Muslim University will also come into 
existence, and that the t^so — the Hindu University and the M nslim University- 
will work together in fHer ''ly oo-op^ration for the good of the youth of India, 
Hindus and Mussalmans,— that they will work as sister institutions to promote 
that real cordiality of feeling betw'eeu them, the want of which so muck 
hampers our progress and is regretted by all who desire tlie good of India. 


“ My liord, I have carefully read the criticisms that have been level ed 
against the Bill before us, and it is only fair that X should explain the attitude 
and action of the promoters of the Hindu University. We are very thankful 
to the Secretary of State for according his sanction to the proposil to establish 
what have been described as denominational Univex’sities — which marks a new 
and liberal departure in the educational policy of the Government. But our 
thanks are due, in a larger measure, to the Government of India who have from 
the beginning given the movement tbeir consistent and generous support. In 
the first proposals which we placed before the Government, we desired that 
the Viceroy and Governor General of India should be the Chancellor, eac-officiOt 
of the University. That was nnanimously supported by the Government of 
India, and our most sincere thanks are due to them for that support. But 
unfortunately for us the Secretary of State did not think it right that the 
Viceroy should be the ex-officio Chancellor of the University; he decided that 
the University should have the power of electing its o'wn Chancellor ; but he 
also decided, aud we are very thankful to him for it, that the University should 
have the power to appoint its Professors without reference to the Government. The 
privilege of having the head of the Government as head of the University was 
one that was naturally highly valued by us, and we submitted a representation 
asking tbat the decision of the Secretary of State on that point might be re- 
considered. But on being given to understand that that decision was final, 
we reconciled ourselves to it, finding solace in the fact that the University 
'would have the right instead to elect its own Chancellor. But subsequently 
the Secretary of State decided tbat even this privilege should be withheld 

of the United Provinces should be 
me Chancellor, ex-officio^ and should exercise all the powers which the 
Governor General was to have exercised. This new proposal met with strong 
disapj^oval both m the Muhammedan and the Hindu community. It was 
tho^ht that we had arrived at an impasse, and that the scheme would have to 
be dropp^ It was in mat state of affairs that, with the generous sympathy 
?? 8 Government and of the very kind support which the 

Monble Sir Harcourt Butler gave us, we were able to arrive at the compromise 
which M no'W emboihed in the Bill, under which the Dieutenant-Governor 
Provinces has become the official Visitor of the University, 
and the University has the right to elect its own Chancellor. This conclusion 
has secured what the Government wanted ; hut it has, at the same 

+ 1 ,^®* to.us a suffimently large measure of independence and freedom in 

?n Universi^ My Dord, we di^ not reconcile ouvselvS 

to this solution without reason. We felt that as the University is to have its 
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liome in the United Provinces, it will be an advantage that the head of the 
United Provinces Government should have an official status in the University. 
"We recognised that that ■will be the best arrangement to ensure that the relations 
between him and the University should be cordial and friendly. I hope and 
trust that the fact of the Lieutenant-Governor being the official Visitor of the 
University will prove to be a guarantee and an assurance that such cordial 
relations will exist between the University and the Government. My Lord, 
much objection has been taken to the large powers that have been 
reserved to the Governor General under section 19 of the Bill. We 
have accepted them, because, as the Hon’ble Sir HEarcourt Butler has 
explained, they are only emergency powers, which may never be exercised, 
and can only rarely be exercised. I do hope they will seldom, if ever, be 
exercised. But assuming that the Governor General in Council should at 
anytime think that there is anything wrong with the University which 
requires an explanation, we shall neither be afraid nor reluctant to offer 
such explanation. The movement has from the start been worked in the con- 
viction, the deliberate conviction, that it is essential for the success of 
the University that it should seemre Ihe good-will and sympathy of Govern- 
ment, and that it should always I’etain that sympathy. The section in question 
provides that the Governor General in Council may, in eertain circumstances, 
ask the University to submit an explanation in regard to certain matters, and 
that if the explanation should not satisfy him, that he may offer such advice, 
as he may think fit, to the University. I hope that the existence of this pro- 
vision in the Act will not be felt in the real working of the Act. But even with 
the power which the Government have thought it fit to reserve in their hands, it 
is only fair to say that no University existing in India enjoys so large a measure 
of freedom fn the management of its affairs as your Excellency’s Government 
has been pleased to secure to the Benares Hindu University, and we feel very 
deeply grateful for it. The University will have full freedom in appointing its 
own Professors and Examiners. It is conceivable that among the Professors so 
appointed there may sometimes be a case — I hope there will never be one — ^in 
which the Univer'-ity did not know as much about the person appointed as 
the Government. I have no doubt that if such a case should ever arise, 
it will be dealt with satisfactorily by cori’espondence. I am sure that with the 
explanation and assurance given by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler that if it 
should become necessary that an explanation should be called for from any 
member of the staff engaged by the University, the person concerned will not 
be in a less favour'able position than any one serving under Government, the 
provision in the Bill to that effect will not prevent any good man from offering 
his services to the University. 

My Lord, some of my countrymen, who are keenly interested in the 
proposed University and the educational movement which it represents, 
have somewhat misunderstood the position of the Hindu University Society and 
of the promoters of the University in respect of some of the powers vested 
in the Visitor. They seem to think that we have agreed to those powers 
without demur. That is not so. Sir Harcourt Butler knows that in regard 
to some of these powers, I have almost — I should not say — irritated him, 
but certainly gone beyond what he considered to be the proper limits in press- 
ing for certain omissions or alterations. "We have fully represented our views to 
the Government whenever we thought it proper to do so. But having done 
our duty in that direction, we have agreed to accept what the Government has 
decided to give. I hope, my Lord, the future will prove that we have not acted 
wrongly. 

** I am certain that as in the course of time experience will show that 
there are amendments needed in the Act — which I hope will be passed to-day — • 
the Government will receive representations for such amendments in a 
thoroughly sympathetic spirit. I take it, my Lord, that the object of the 
Government and the University is to create a great centre for education, where 
the education imparted should be the soundest and the best. And, in that 
view, I feel assured that there will be no difficulty in Government agreeing to 
201Xi.1> 
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any amendment which may be found necessary. As this Bill is being passed 
in very special circumstances, and we have agreed to avoid controversy at 
present, I fear some amendments will have to be made at no distant date ; but 
it is best perhaps that we should bring them forward when the University Court 
and the Senate have been constituted, and when we have found out by actual 
experience where exactly the shoe pinches. 

** My Lord, I thank God that this movement to provide further and better 
facilities for high education for our young men has come to bear fruit in the 
course of these few years. It will not be out of place to mention here that one 
of the most fascinating ideas for which we ai’e indebted to Lord Ourzon, was 
fhe idea of a real residential and teaching University in India. I am tempted 
to quote the words in which His Lordship expressed his ideal of the University 
which he desired to see established in this country. 

‘ What oagbt the ideal University to be in India as elsewhere?’ said Lord Curzon. 
' As the name implies, it ought to be a place where all knowledge is taught by the best 
teachers to all who seek to acquire it, where the knowledge is always turned to good purposes, 
and where its boundaries ajre leeeiving a constant extension.’ 

** My Lord, I hope and pray that though we shall begin in a humble way 
in the fulness of time that the proposed University will fully answer this des- 
cription. His Lordship wanted to see in India a University which would really 
deserve the name, as he said, 

* A University which shall gather round it collegiate institutions proud of affilia- 
tion, and worthy to enjoy it ; whose students, housed in residential quarters in close 
connection with the parent University, shall feel the inner meaning of a corporate 
life } where tbe governing bod^ of the University shall be guided by expeif advice and 
the teachers shall have a real influence upon the teaching ; where the courses of study shall 
be framed for the development, not of the facile automaton, but of the thoughtful mind ; 
where tbe Professors will draw near to the pupils and mould their characters for good ; and 
where the pupils will begin to value knowledge for its own sake, and as a means to an end. I 
should like this spark of the sacred fire that has been brought across the seas lit in one or two 
places at least before I leave the country, and I would confidently leave others to keep alive 
the flame.' 

** My Lord, though this noble wish was not realised in the time of Lord 
Curzon, I am sure he will be pleased to hear that such a University has come 
into existence, — or rather is coming into existence — through the generous 
support of your Excellency’s Government. 

■*‘It is still more pleasing to think that the University that is coming to be 
will be better in one respect than the University outlined by Lord Ourzon, because 
it will make religion an integral part of the education that it will provide. 
My Lord, I believe in the living power of religion, and it is a matter of great 
satisfaction to us to know that your Excellency is strongly in favour of religious 
education. The want of such education in our schools and colleges has long been 
felt. I believe that the absence of any provision for religious education in the 
otherwise excellent system which Government has introduced and worked for the 
last sixty years in this country, has been responsible for many unfortunate results. 
I do not wish to dwell upon them. I am thankful to think that this acknow- 
ledged defiieiency is going to be removed at the proposed important centre of 
education, which is happily going to be established at a place which may well 
be described as the most important centre of the religion and learning of the 
Hindus. I venture to hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the Benares 
Hindu University in the matter of religions instruction will be felt in other 
institutions, far and near, and that in the course of a few years religious in- 
struction will become an integral part of the education imparted in schools and 
colleges supported by the Government and the people. 

“My Lord, some well-meaning friends have been apprehensive lest we 
may not agree at the Hindu University as to what the religious education 
-of our youths should be. This is due to a misapprehension. We have, no doubt, 
many differences among us; we are divided by many sects and forms of 
'Worship. Considering that we embrace a population of nearly 260 millions, it 
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should iiot surprise any one that we have so many sects and divisions among 
us But, my Lord, in spite of these differences, there is a body of trutbst and 
precepts which are accepted by all denominations of our people. Eor sixteen 
years and more religious instruction has been compulsory at the Central Hindu 
College at Benares. There has been no complaint that the instruction so 
imparted has been found to be unacceptable to any Hindu boy who has gone to 
that ‘institution. We have, no doubt, to adopt a compromise in these matters. 
If we do so, no difficulties will be found to be insuperable. I should like, in 
this connection, to remind those friends who are apprehensive that we may not 
be able to agree in regard to matters relating to religion, to remember some 
wise words of Cardinal Newman. Speaking of the constitution of a Faculty of 
Theology in a Eniversity, and pointing out how incomplete a University 
would be which did not possess such a Faculty, that great teacher has said : — 

^No two persons perhaps are to be found, however intimate, howover congenial in tastes 
and judgments, however eager to have one heart and one soul, but xnust deny them'selves for 
the sake of each other much which they like and desire, if they ai'e to live together happily. 
Compromise in a large sense of the word, is the first principle of combination, and every one 
who insists on enjoying hi«! I'ights to the fall, and his opinions without toleration for his 
neighbours, and his own way in all things, will soon have all things altogether to himself, and 
no one to share them with him. ’ 

“ lu matters of minor differences that there must be a compromise, I believe 
we have slxown by sixteen years of work at the Central Hindu College, that 
we can drop minor differences, while we adhere to the substantial object which 
we have in view, and therefore, though the provision for religious instruction 
has not been pulf in the Act in the form which I thought was best, I am thankful' 
that it is there to give an assurance to the public that religious instruction, 
shall be a compulsory part of the education at the Eniversity. My Lord, I do 
not wish to dwell upon the amendment which I suggested in my note to the 
Report of the Select Committee, as I am convinced that no good purpose will be 
served by my doing so. I accept the provision for religious instruction, as it 
stands, in the hope and faith that there will he no such differences in the Eni- 
versity regarding religious instruction as will defeat one of its basic principles, 
namely, that religious instruction should form an integral part of the educa- 
tion. imparted by it. 

“ I do not think, my Lord, that I should be justified in taking up the 
time of the Council any further. I once more beg to offer my thanks to your 
Excellency, to Sir Harcourt Butler, and to the Grovernment of India, for helping 
this Eniversity to come into existence, and I conclude with the earnest hope and 
prayer, that this centre of light and life, which is coming into existence, will 
produce students who will not only be intellectually equal to the best of their 
fellow students in other parts of the world, but will also he trained to live 
noble lives, to love God, to love their country and to be loyal to the Crown. 

Tlie XXon’ble IMCr. ]>a>d.a>'b]i. 03 r : — “ My Lord, on this Council I 
represent mainly a Hindu constituency, and as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain the feelings of my constituents, they hail with delight the establishment of 
a Eniversity leavened largely with Hindu thought and Hindu sentimeut. It 
is wrong to suppose that the details of the charter proposed to be granted are 
widely known to the Hindu public. The general approval of^'the Bill, I take it, 
is founded upon the belief that a denominational Eniversity will conduce to 
the beat interests of Hindu society. Time alone can show if the expectations 
of the Hindu public will be realised or not. In view, however, of the existing 
strong sentiment in the matter. Government has taken the wisest course open 
in pushing the Bill through. 

** My Lord, we cannot ignore the fact that this idea of sC denominational 
Eniversity was discouraged by the Indian Eniversities Commission of 1902. 
That Commission had no objection to the establishment of denominational 
colleges, hut were decidedly of opinion that ‘ in the present circumstances of 
Xndia. ............ it is important to maio tain the undenominational character of 
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the TTniversities Bat this need not interpose any difficulty in our way. The 
Commission necessarily had in vie-w Universities established by the State, and 
could not anticipate that the different communities would, so soon after the 
publication of their Report, demand charters for special Universities suited to 
their respective needs, the funds for which they undertook to find themselves. 
The position to-day is far in advance of that present in 1902. The situation is 
entirely novel ; the supervention of unforeseen circumstances has made a re- 
consideration of the current educational policy imperatively necessary. Govern- 
ment deserves the fullest credit for a sympathetic and statesmanlike handling 
of the new situation. The Hindu University Bill marks a departure in Gov- 
ernment policy full of important possibilities- Whether the results will be 
wholesome to the Indian community, as a whole or not, is a debatable question 
no doubt ; but, on a review of all the circumstances, ample justification would 
be foxmd for Government action. It will now be for all of us to watch develop- 
ments with interest. 

“ 1vry Lord, when welcoming the Bill in Council in March last, I reserved 
to myself the right of a close examination of the provisions at the final stage, 
but I feel the attempt will be unprofitable- The Bill is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a private Member’s Bill ; the scheme is the result of a compromise be- 
tween the promoters and Government. These facts necessarily limit the scope 
of comment. If the party most interested agrees to receive the charter from 
Government on certain terms, any adverse criticism of those terms by a third 
party would ordinarily be unwelcome interference with the rights of the con- 
tracting parties. It is true the analogy of a private contract does not hold good in 
a matter of this kind. The Bill has an important public bearing which certainly 
justifies scrutiny. Besides, we must make it clear that the schfeme embodied in 
it shall not serve as a model for our State Universities. It is contended that the 
constitution of the HLindu University is more liberal than that of the 
existing Universities. Even assuming that it is so, it is as well to note 
that the wider Indian public would not agree to a re-organization of the 
State Universities on the lines of the new University. But if the provisions of 
the Bill are acceptable to the Hindu public affected, I for one would not 
stand out for their amendment according to principles which appear to me 
right, provided they are not of such a character as to interfere with the rights 
of non-Hindus. The original clause in the Bill, making instruction in Hindu 
religion compulsory in the case of Hindu students, did, in my opinion, interfere 
with the undoubted right of every Indian to demand from Government the 
observance of strict neutrality in religious matters. Government should never 
be a party to such compulsory education, but the University authorities may 
have power to make religious instruction compulsory, if they so desire, in the 
case of Hindu students. And I am glad, under the beneficent influence of the 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, the clause has undei-gone the necessary modifica- 
tion in Select Committee. I would have preferred the insertion in the Bill of, 
what is known as, a conscience-clause, especially in view of the fact that Hindu 
society is divided into numerous sects, and there is no general form of Hinduism 
acceptable to all Hindus, and no attempt has been made in the Bill to define 
the terms ‘ Hindu ’ and ‘ Hinduism ’. But a debate about such a provision 
would raise a controversy which might prove fatal to the proposed legislation. 
In my desire to see* the Bill through, I loyally and gratefully accept the change 
made in Select Committee. The promoters cannot possibly have any legiti- 
mate grievance. The Court, composed exclusively of Hindus, has full authority 
to make religious instruction compulsory. If the contingency ever arises that 
such a large body of representative Hindus come to the conclusion that 
instruction m Hindu religion should not be compulsory, even in the case 
of Hindu students, it is only right that it should not be so. If compulsory 
religious education be opposed to Hindu sentiment, there is absolutely no 
justification for forcing it upon the society ; if Hindus want it, the Court 
can, and certainly will, satisfy the demand. On principle this arrangement 
is sound, and in practical working it cannot he attended with any sei ous 
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inconvenience. It is only on the assumption that compulsory I’eligious educa- 
tion may not be agreeable to the general sense of the Court, ttiat any fears of its 
not forming a feature of the new University can be entertained ; but the hypo- 
thesis itself would j ustify, nay necessitate/ the abandonment of the origiual 
idea of making instruction in Hindu religion compulsory by law. Government, 
with any regard for its policy of strict neutrality in matters relating to religion, 
cannot undertake to do wbat the Hindu society itself may liesitate, or be re- 
luctant, to do. If Hindu religious instruction has to be made compulsoi'y for 
Hindu students the Hindu Court, representing the general Hindu society, must 
take the responsibility of doing that. 

“My Lord, a large mass of weighty but adverse opinion is before 
us relating to the constitution of the University, and the fear appears 
to be well-founded that, in actual working, it will lead to constant 
friction and trouble. The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler hjimself admitted, when 
the Bill was introduced, that the machinery provided is complicated He 
has also frankly admitted to-day that this is not a Bill tbo Eegislative De- 
partment is in the habit of producing. But there is muoh to be said for 
the view that the fact is duo to unavoidable causes The larger donors 
have a light to be associated with an institution which owes its existence 
to their munificence Conceding all this, it does not necessarily follow that 
the scheme of management provided is tne only oun possible, or even the best 
conceivable. The donois could have been associated in a number of other 
ways, without abandonment of the simple but effective arrangement to which 
we have become used in the existing large Universities, and which has yielded 
such splendid results in the past. But a re- consideration of the pi’oposed con- 
stitution would perhaps have affected one of the fundamental terms of the com- 
promise between the promoters and Government. It will, therefore, be wiser 
for us to accept the constitution provided, in the confident hope that there 
will be no reluctance on the part of either the Government or the Council to 
sanction changes from time to time in the light of experience. ‘ The same may 
said of the large powers of contiol resei^ved to themselves by Government. 
Unquestionably these powers are very veiy wide and comprehensive, and it 
would have been more in consonance with non-official public opinion if the 
control had been less stringent. The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler’s justification 
of them is, to be sure, forcible and pointed. The delegation of ampler powers 
of management to a non-official agency would primd facie justify stricter con- 
trol by Government. But tbis is only one view of the matter, and does not 
exclude the possibility of other and different views. It is, however, useless to 
discuss this point at any length. This is, as is abundantly clear from the 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler’s first statement in Council, one of the essential 
conditions on which the charter is to be granted by Government It is thus a 
choice between two alternatives, and the promoters have naturally selected the 
one that has secured to them the University for which they have striven so hard 
and so long. The strictness of the control has been justified, because the 
degrees of the University have been given, by clause 16 of the Bill, official re- 
cognition. Some people might hold the view that such recognition has been 
purchased at a heavy cost, and’ that it would have been better if there had been 
less of ofiBoial control and the recognition of the degrees had been left to the 
future. But since the promoters have, for reasons which appear to them 
weighty, come forward to accept the charter on these conditions, we should 
not be justified in agitating now over them. It is a point worthy of note that, 
under the existing AUabahad University Act and the Punjab University Act, 
Government have large powers of interference with the University authorities 
which have been rarely used. W e hope under the new law too the powers will 
be sparingly exercised. 

“ My Lord, these are some of the features of the Bill open to criticism, 
but, as I have shown above, the peculiar circumstances under which this legis- 
lation has been undertaken make it undesirable that they should form the sub- 
ject of controvert in tbis Council. The two parties most interested have 
aoiLD 
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arrived at a certain understanding -which forms the basis of the Bill, and th& 
interests ot the larger Indian public are uot directly and seriously at stake. It 
is, therefore, difficult to find any substantial ground for elaborate discussion 
about the detailed provisions of the Bill. It is these weighty considerations 
that ha\e induced me to accept the Bill as it has emerged from the Select 
Committee, especially as the changes made by the Committee are substantial 
and meet all urgent requirements, and to support the motion that it be passed 
into law. 

My Eord, if the Benares Univei'sity be a monument to the zeal, devotion 
and liberality of the promoters, it will be no less a monument to the sympathy 
and enlightened statesmanship of your Excellency. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings it s as been rightly pointed out more than once that, but for your 
Excellency’s persistent support and encouragemen t, this scheme would not ha-re 
materialise I so soon. Eet us all hope that the new institution will justify your 
Excellency’s noble policy of ‘ trust ’ ; will, under wise management, fully 
justify the exj)eotatioas of the whole Hindu public ; and will be the powerful 
centre of a superior light and of an improved system of high and liberal edu- 
cation. Ect us hope that the Hindu University, by a wide dissemination of 
the high principles of Hindu religion, -will inculcate in the students sober and 
loyal ideas of citizenship, and that the graduates of the Hindu University will 
ennoble the whole Hindu world by their culture, character and broader outlook, 
and will be a power in the land by their inventive skill and research. Eet us 
hope further that, by sound training, the University will equip * Young India ’ 
for the hard struggles of life better than any of the existing Universities do, 
and that its alumni, by mastering the resources of scientific knowledge and 
applying thorn to manufacturing industry and commerce, will bring honour, 
wealth and an independent position within the Empire to themselves and to 
our dear Motherland. ” 

Th.e Hon’ble !Ra>i Sitai Na.tli "JELsby !Ba;]ia>dur : — “ My Eord, 
I welcome, w ith satisfaction, the final stage of the measure, unique in the educa- 
tional history of British India, which will give shape and form to our fondest 
ideal the combination of ‘ the ancient and honoured culture of India with the 
culture of the modern western world ’ — f«>r which we shall ever remain grateful 
to your Excellency and your Excellency’s Education Minister, the Hon’ble Sir 
Harcourt Butler. But for your Excellency’s courage and sympathy, nobly 
seconded by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, this measure could not have 
assumed its preseut form within such a brief space of time. Amongst the 
noble band of promoters and workers, in this noble cause, the names of the 
universally respected the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Dhurhhunga, the Hon’ble 
Pandit Sunder Eal, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and the Iasi,, 
though not the least, the name of Mrs. Annie Besant, involuntarily rise to our 
lips. I do not know how sufficiently to thank them for the self-sacrificing- 
spirit in which they have laboured incessantly for the success of this cause, 
which is so dear to their hearts and which is so full of potentialities for tho 
future good of the country at large. 

“ Of the remarks made against the University scheme, only two deserve 
mention. To some, it is a violation of the principle of religious neutrality on 
the part of the British Government to help in the foundation of a University 
which is said to be sectarian and denominational. I totally deny the truth of 
this assertion. ’^To the above, my simple answer is, that if it is not a violation of 
that principle on the part of Government to found Sanskrit colleges and Mad- 
rassas in different parts of the country, it is no more a violation of that prin- 
ciple to help in the foundation of the present University. But, my Eord, 
I cannot so easily dispose of the other objection as I have done with the 
former. There is some truth in the statement that the proposed University ia” 
going to he saddled with a bewildering number of controlling authorities which 
have no place in the existing Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay- 
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The result of the creation of so many eonti’olling authorities would be, it is 
feared, greater possibility of friction between these authorities However, 
when the promoteisaud the Government have agreed to the provisions of the 
Bill under discussion, and when every one wishes to see it put on the Statute- 
book, during the Viceroyalty of your Excellency, it is unbecoming on our 
part to stand in the way of this Bill being passed in the present Session. 

“ Before concluding, there is only one point to which I crave leave to take 
exception, and that is, that provision has been made in this University scheme 
for the teaching of Jaw in prefeience to subjects of far greater importance. It 
was only the other day, I find, thac a proposal was made, and seinously made, 
that as Bachelors of Lawaie coming our in increasing numbers every year, and 
there is no longer any room for them in the several grades of law Courts, the 
pleadership examinations should be abolished. My Eord, it is veil known that 
there is ample provision for the teaching of law in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, with the result that everywhere the 
number of lawyers is increasing out of all proportion to the requirements of the 
country. In some places, I hear it has already* heen found necessary to restrict 
the number of lawyers practising in. the Courts. When such is the case, my 
Eord, where is the present necessity for the teaching of law in the Hindu 
University in preference to other more important and necessary subjects — I 
mean Agriculture and Commerce ? It is therefore meet and proper before any- 
thing else to make ample provi'^ion for, or at least to make a fair beginning 
with. Chairs for Comm^^rce and Agriculture. 

# 

With these words, I heartily beg to give my humble support to the Bill.” 

TBe Hon’ble ]V[a>lL£braja> Ra^najit SinHa/ : — My Lord, when 
the proposal for the establishment of a Hindu University was first started, 
there was great enthusiasm amongst all classes of the Hindu community, 
both males and females, educated and uneducated. Erom the princes down 
to the peasants, every one volunteered to subscribe to the Eund, so much 
so, that the poorest people even did not hesitate to pawn their articles to 
provide funds for the purpose. On the other hand, my Lord, there are 
persons who do not approve of any sectarian or sectional University. They 
think that such Universities are not suited to the present conditions 
of the country. But, my Lord, I think that their objections cannot stand 
now, as this Univer^sity will be open to all classes and creeds, irrespective of 
religion The only difference between this University and our present Uni- 
versities will be, that religious instructions will be imparted to the pupils of 
the former. My Eord, I think that education, however excellent it may be, 
is imperfect without religious training, and the Government also recognises 
the fact iihat it is essentially necessary for the development of the minds of 
our young men. I hope, therefore, that the proposal embodied in the Bill 
will be welcome^to all right-thinking people in this country. 

“ My Eord, there are certain provisions in the Bill to which one might take 
exception, such as the constitution clause. This is undoubtedly a complicated 
and a cumbrous one, and might, I think, have heen simplified. I myself pointed 
out to the Hon’ble Member in charge that, under the provisions of the Bill, the 
Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor ai’e eso-officto members of the Senate, and 
even if they attend its meetings, they are precluded from presiding at such 
meetings, as the Vice- Chancellor is ex-o-ffl,oio Chairman of all the meetings. 
However, these are minor matters. When this Bill is the outcome of long 
discussion between the Government and the promoters of the Bill, X 
think it is very difficult for any one to suggest to add anything to 
it or to take away anything out of it. This is a new type of in- 
stitution in our educational system, and should therefore be given a fair 
trial. If any defect be found hereafter, it may easily be amended later on. 
This will be the first non-official University, and I think no one should grudge 
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the po^vers of interference which hare been retained hv the G-overnment ; and, 
I am sure, they will not be exercised unless a real necessity arises for the good 
of the University. jMy Uord, your Excellency’s name is associated with the 
Universities in India. We are going to have Universities at Patna, in the 
Central Provinces, and in other provinces, though we have not got all that we 
want in that respect, but it must be admitted that, durinsr your Excellency’s 
rdgime, education has advanced by leaps and bounds. And, undoubtedly, this is 
the first official step for the promotion of Hindu learning. 

“ We Hindus are all deeply indebted to your Excellency and your 
Excellency’s Government for the creation of a Hindu University, and your 
Excellency has given further proof that your Excellency is always anxious 
to meet the legitimate wishes of the people, and of your regard for their religi- 
ous feelings and sentiments. My "Lord, I take this opportunity also of thank- 
ing the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler for the way in which he has piloted 
this Bill in this Council, and the proraoteisof the Hindu University scheme, and 
especially my esteemed friends, the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Dhurbhunga, 
aud the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, lor their zeal and devotion 
in bringing about the success of this Bill. 

“ With these few observations, I support the Bill.” 

The Hion’ble Mr. C- Vijiaragliavaichairiar : — My Lord, the 
motion asks for the final voice of the Council which will give the force of law 
to the measure before us. I desire to say that I wish to support the motion, 
not because the Hou’ble Member in charge' of the Bill has uttered a woeful 
warning to us ; hut in the discharge of my duty and on the merits of the 
measure itself. I believe it to be a great measure, and I desire the attention 
of the Council for a while, while I make some remarks not in the hope to 
enlighten the Council on any matter, but more to think aloud in order that I 
might guide myself in finding my way ibrough, for I fear there are some ob- 
stacles that block my passage. I do wish to remove such obstacles, aud where I 
cannot remove them, I hope to out a passage through or take a clean jump 
over them. 

** The history of the movement is easily told. Por some considerable time 
past ideas were floating in the air everywhere in India, that the education provid- 
ed by the existing educational institutions in the country was deemed godless, 
and, on the whole, insufficient to produce either hard-headed thinkers or men of 
high character. I am not competent to examine the situation and to say what 
the causes of this feelii^g were. I strongly suspect that very often it began with 
a dissatisfaction with the manners of the students who, people thought, did not 
make so low a bow by way of salutation as their ancestors did. Be that as it 
may, these ideas slowly materialised. At last, three Hindu schemes were formed 
separately and independently, namely, those of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the Hon’ble Maharaja’ of Dhurbhunga aud a gifted English 
lady. I say these were Hindu schemes because the distinguished English 
lady is a Hindu by faith and confessedly was a Hindu by birth in one 
of her previous lives. Then fortunately a consultation was held, and the 
result was that these three schemes were fused into one. 1L betray no 
secret when I say that the most vital part of the amalgam, in fact the pro- 
toplasm of the present measure was that of the Hon’ble Pandit Mala- 
viya. Then, gigantic efforts were made for developing the new scheme, funds 
were collected, the co-operation of Government was obtained and here we are. 

“It has strnok me that three courses were open to the promoters and found- 
ers of the University for carrying out their object. They might have formed 
a society to launch the University and registered it under the Societies Regis- 
tration Act (XXI of 1S60), and brought about and adjusted such relations as 
they desired with Government on its administrative and executive side. Or 
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they might have obtained a Royal Charier. Or they might have resorted, to a 
legislative enactment of this Council. They have elected, to adopt the last 
course. Of the reasons as to why they olecled to adopt this course, I am not 
aware ; uor why they c.)uld not have adopted one of the .ither t'vo courses open 
to them. 

“ The next thing that struck me as somewhat inteiest-ng relates to the 
framing of the enactment. It consists of two parts, namely* ^le Bill proper* and 
the Statutes, "We have to pass both, and these togetlier make up the enactment. 
We then give the Univeisity power to tamper with one portion of it as it likes, 
i e., the Statutes, which it may modify, annul or add to as it j hasos. In my 
humble opinion, this Ee^’islature has no such pou er to allow the Uni^ ei"- lt\ to deal, 
as it likes uith an ena* tinent ol this Ooirncil. T^^hen once we make a law, it i> for 
ourselves to deal with it and, if we so desire, to modify it By the courtesy of 
the Hon’ble Sir Ilarcorirt Butler, I had an opportunity to discuss this question 
with him and with others who ha\e had much to do with the framing of the 
Act. I must admit that their construction of the Indian Councils 3cts is 
broader, and such an interpietation would occasionally be more beneficial than 
mine. Mine is oertiinly narrower ; but; it strikes me all tlio same tliat I am 
right and they are wrong When we pass a law we can pci’mit nobody in this 
country to do with it as they like. Mr. Muddiman vas ali\e to this fact, and 
was quite ready to take up the logical posii'ion that the whole enactment 
can be so dealt with, but he told mo it won’t happen, ihat no such difficulty 
•vrould arise. But the Bill is nevertheless open to this objection. JBEe says 
that this Xiegislature, subject to the ludian Councils Acts, has the sovereign 
powers of Parliament.** 

His !ES:s:cellexLcy 'fcli.e Hxresiden'fc : — Order You should not refer 
to Mr. Muddiman’s opinions. ’* 

The Hon’hle HMCx*. C?. Vijiara.gha.va.chaK'ia.s* : — He is part of 
the Government, my Eord, and that is why I referred to him. The construction 
put forward on behalf of Ihe Government— I won*t mention names— -is very 
good for me. That construction is ihat, subject to the Indian Councils Acts, 
this Legislature has the same sovei’eign powers as Parliament My humble 
contention w'-as that this Council is a creature of Parliament, and derives its 
entire power from Parliament. It has no other power whatever. How'cver, I 
shall bear in mind the construction put by the Government on these Acts 
because I, more than anybody else, stand in need of resources outside our Acts 
and Rules. 

“ The next point I wish to call the attention of the Council to, is that 
there are two sets of powers under the Act, i.e. the powers secured 
for the Yisitor, and the powers secured for the Governor General 
in Council. My contention is, that they are id«»ntical powers, and 
that they both substantially relate to one and the same subject-matter, 
which I will illustrate here. Suppose the Visitor under one set of power’s here- 
by vested in him examines the proceedings of the University ana passes an. 
adverse order at 2 o'clock on a particular day in Allahabad. Suppose, again, 
that the Governor General in Council, under the other set of powers vested in 
him, examines the same proceedings with reference to the same point and passes 
an order at 2 o’clock on the same day approving of those proceedings. What 
would be the effect of these two conflicting orders ? Therefore, I respectfully 
suggested that the orders of the Visitor might be open, not to appeal, as the 
Hon’ble Sir Haroourt Butler supposed, but to revision at the discretion of 
the Governor General in Council. This is an entirely technical objection too 
which I did not want on this occasion to press by dividing the Council, and as I 
should probably find myself xn a glorious minority of one, I withdrew tl^ amend- 
ment also. But X would venture to say that, in my humble opinion, begotten, 
it may be of a lingering vanity on my part, the advisfers of Government are 
absolutely in the wrong in their view of the construction of the Indian Coun- 
cils Acts in this connection as well. 
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“ I shall now proceed to consider some of the chief provisions of the Bill 
on their merits. I wish, my Dord, that the powers of control were somewhat 
limited in their scope and attenuated in their nature, if possible ; but the 
assurances given by the Hon’ble Member in charge not only now, but also in 
his letter of the 18th July, 1914i, to the Hon’ble the Maharaja of Dhurbhanga, 
satisfies me that there is no real need for apprehension, and that these powers 
would be exercised \ ery rarely, if at all. 

“ 1 beg leave to examine some of the objections urged against the 
scope and objects of the Bill. It has been said that this is a denom- 
inational University. I really do not understand how any one can call 
it a denominational University. A denominational University refers to a 
University founded by one of the numerous sects appertaining to one. and 
the same religion, and for the furtherance of the doctrines of the particular 
sect or denomination. There can be no denominationalism relating to any 
religion until schisms arise in it. Now w^e can all understatul wiiat is 
meant by * denominational’ if we remember what the word' denominator’ 
means in a vulgar fraction. It shows into how many parts the integer is 
divided. So the word ‘denominational’ necessarily implies parts which compose 
one whole. Now, to call the Hindu University a denominational University 
is to use inaccurate language. The Act expressly says (and also the proposed 
regulations) that the University would he confined to teaching only those 
tenets, those doctrines and dogmas, which are accepted hy all tl:^ denom- 
inations, l.e , hy all the principal denominations of the Hindu religion. It 
being so, i am surprised that very distinguished educationists have used 
the words ‘ denominational ’ and ‘ sectarian * in speaking of the proi)oscd 
University, altogether forgetting the cardinal meaning of the words. But 
assuming it is denominational, it does not follow that all the associations which 
that worfl connotes in England would arise in the particular case liei’O. Most 
of the American Universities and Colleges aic denominational, and Lord Bryce 
sounds a note of warning that the word ‘ denominational,’ when applied to 
the American Colleges and Universities, does not connote the same thing that it 
connotes in Europe or England. Therefore, the word ‘denominational’ if applied 
to Universities in India would not carry associations which arise in Elngland. 
But, in either case, I cannot understand the next objection that the encourage- 
ment of such a University hy Government marks a departure in the educational 
policy of Government. Such statements have beou made; but as far as I can 
see, no one has told us the reason why and wherein lies the departure, ‘Wiu'thcr 
it is a donomiualional University or a religious University, it is open to 
any persons, being His Majesty’s subjects, to found a University for that pur- 
pose. Such a University could he founded without any assistance, without 
any co-operation, or cucouingement from the Government. What the Govern- 
ment has done in this particular case is, it has secured powers of control in its 
own interests and in the interests of tlie public. This is not encouragement, this 
is not being a party to the founding of a denominational University. I cannot 
understand then wherein consists the departure iu policy- Government and 
District Boards and Municipal Councils have been giving grants to denomina- 
tional schools and colleges where religious instruction is not only compulsory 
for the childrou of the particular denomination, but also for the children of 
other denominations, as well as for the children of other religions. Here, it 
is much less. The Hindu University not only did not propose to give religious 
instruction to any others than Hindus, but is most unwilling to do so, and 
it has yielded only at the end at the request of people who are not Hindus and 
who do not profess Hinduism. And above all, attendance of non-Hindu 
students at religious iustruetion is not compulsory hut quite optional. Now, 
if at all, therefore, the policy of the Government in this connection is to be 
criticised, I respectfully submit it is not "a deviation from the established 
policy of Government in matters of education, but a welcome and sound appli- 
cation of it. 
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“ Then, my Eord, a nuinber of reasons are nrged why the Government is 
encouraging this institution. I am sorry I cannot put forth an eoc-cathedra 
defence on behalf of Government, if a defence is needed at all. I asked for 
papers which have been refused. I do not make any complaint ; I only men- 
tion this fact in view to shew that I am free to make my own guesses as to 
why, and in what circumstances. Government is so enthusiastically in favour of 
this scheme. I make no complaint because I am in very good company. 
I find that Eocal Governments, High Courts, Chief Courts, and other eminent 
bodies and distinguished personages have been treated exactly alike. I congrat- 
ulate the Ilon’ble promoters on this very interesting attitude of Government. 
It is the reign of faith as against the reign of reason. The holy University 
is begun ; so everybody is called upon to act on faith. I see no reason why I 
should not act on faith either. Acting thus on faith, I believe that the reason 
for Government so enthusiastically supporting the proposal is, that they think 
probably that the religious University would be manufacturing a better set of 
citizens than are to be found now, and that the products would better co-oper- 
ate with Government, and would possess higher' character and exhibit, well 
possibly I should say, more loyalty. This is, I believe, the expectation and the 
hope of Government. On the other hand, it may also be mentioned, from the 
speech of the BEon’ble Member in charge when he introduced the Bill, or rather 
when he asked for leave to introduce it, which speech I beg leave to mention 
was a great speech — great not only when delivered but also when read in print, 
and that is a very rare merit indeed — that there is even a personal enthusiasm 
on his part. I would attribute this to two (causes, of one of which he was, of 
coarse, unconscious, and that cause is that last infirmity which actuates 
noble minds, namely, the desire of fame and immortality. There is no doubt 
he desires to commemorate himself with the foundation of this great Univer- 
sity ; else I cannot understand the reason why the piloting of this great 
measure could not bo postponed to the more regular March session. However, 
there is the other and more unselfish reason, and that unselfish reason is, that 
he expects, with the assistance of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
himself, to provide future members for this Couiicil who shall subject Govern- 
ment measures to less trenchant criticism, and who would the more easily 
say ‘ aye ’ to all the Government measures than Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya himself. Be that as it may, these are what, I believe, to be the inten- 
tions and motives of the Government, if I can use the word * motive’ as re- 
gards the policy of Government. 

** My Eord, I would take occasion here to allude to one important criticism ; 
one gentleman says that the attitude of Government smacks of a desire to ‘broaden’ 
the principle of ‘divide and rule’, I call attention to this fact only in view of the 
baseless and careless criticisms occasionally made in the newspapers, that if one 
makSs a statement of this kind and there is no contradiction, then that opinion 
must bo taken as representative. I have no other reason for alluding to it. 
The statement in question is both rash and inopportune. Statesmanship, both 
English and Anglo-Indian, is entering on a new phase as regards India. Jt is 
just at this time that this gentleman finds his way to make this suggestion 
because Government, as custodians of public interests and in its own, have 
secured vast powers of control in respect of the proposed University. The 
statement is most unfortunate. Unquestionably statesmanship here and at 
home is entering and has entered a new phase as regards India, and that is 
very clear and is borne out by facts. Nothing shows this more conclusively 
than the interesting spectacle of the last Royal Commission on Indi a conceal- 
ing its report just now ; well, if it is worthwhile to conceal it during the war, 
it would be certainly worthwhile burying it after the war. My Lord, if then I 
find that none of these objections stands in my way, it may be asked what was 
my hesitation owing to ? My view has all along been that a religious and lay 
University combined has not been a great success in the world. I need not call 
attention to the difference that exists between tbe products of tbe Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Oxford, more loyal to the Church, has produced nq 

aoiXiX) 
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analoo-ae of the immortal roll of those hard-headed and fertile thinkers and 
reformers from Newton down to the Bight BEon’ble Mr. Balfour which tho mort) 
liberal Cambridge has the honour to own. I would not here mention the name o f 
him under whose illustrious auspices India is entering* on a new phase of life, 
who is also a Cambridge man. "We all remember the brilliant remark of 
Macaulay that Oxford had the honour of burning some of the best products of 
Cambridge. Then let us take America. The vast majorities of tho Univci'sities 
and Colleges in America are denominational ; but America has not yet become a 
model nation ; it is a remarkable phenomenon that not only has she not produced 
a Shakespeare, or a Shelley, a Bacon or a Newton, but also she has not produced n 
John Howard or a Miss Elorenee Nightingale either. She has not got rid of her 
lynch law ; her one great object is to become the Banyas and Maryadies of the 
world, and she continues in her worship of the almighty dollar at this momentous 
crisis of the world, to the phenomenal neglect of national ideals. My Lord, 
I had all this in my mind, and* I therefore hesitated to regard the proposed 
University of Benares as an unmixed blessing. At the same time, we can see 
that it is possible for the administrators to avoid tho danger that would arise 
by planting and blending the two systems together. They can easily imagine 
what would be the circumstances in a combined University. A Professor of 
the magnetic personality of a Huxley would keep the boys in a trance irhilo lie 
taught them how to extract the great secrets of nature. Ho tells them that 
man is where he is by his own unaided efforts, and that be will bo where ho 
desires to be by his own efforts, and that God for his own reasons has not 
told ns scientific truths in any revealed religion. Just at this time the boll 
rings and the Maba-Acharya in sack cloth and ashes enters and says * halt, 
reason, thus far shalt thou go and no further.* He begins to lecture and the 
students are bound to listen to him with a reverential eye and without tluj 
liberty of asking a single question even to understand wliat ho is saying. Tluj 
intellect is thus arrested and oscillates between tho tw^o kinds of influence, and 
then trembles into silence. Tho result is, that the products of such a 
University are necessarily inferior in kind to those of purely lay Universities, 
and so great caution is needed in administering a combined University- 
such as the proposed one. At the same time, I have no right to oppose 
my individual opinion, untested by actual experience in this country to 
the views of innumerable and distinguished men who have deyotctl 
years of labour to the study of the subject and to a scheme to which 
Government has thought fit to connect itself and which it is willing to 
support. The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler made a very touching refoi*- 
enoe to the efforts of the promoters simultaneously with the huge war and, 
my Lord, I believe I shall be justified in drawing lessons from this war in 
view to assessing the value of religious instruction and in view to throwing some 
light on the sort of administration the University should aim at, and to what 
ex-fcent the powers of control secured by Government should be exercised. 
"What do we find ? W e find that two peoples, sprung from the same stock nncl 
p-orsuing the same form of religion, are now at the opposite poles of humanity. 
The Englishman of to-day is to his cousin tho German what tho noble British 
mastiff is to bis feral cousin the wolf of Northern Europe. I believe one is 
entitled to ask what has brought about this phenomenal difference in, cliaraotei*. 
How is it that the Corsairs of 1500 years ago— England are...... ’* 

His HscelleiLcy the President “ The Hon’ble Member should 
confine himself to the subject tbis is not a historical debate.’* 

TBe Hon’ble Mr. Vijiara>gli£i>va>cli.a>riar : — “ 3vray I illusfrato 
my point with one fact ? ” 

His H3i:celle]iC3r tBe President nodded assent. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Vijiaragbavaebariar : — “ I will omit a 
good deal of what I had intended to say in view of your J.ioidtoliii>'h ruling. We 
find the two peoples one 4ef ending freedom and humanity at the only 
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Thermopylge where it can he'defended, and the other threatening to damage and 
destroy them ; and we are entitled to ask what has brought about this great 
difference in the national characters. That is a question that must he left to 
philosophic historians to analyse and pass a verdict. In the meanwhile, I ven- 
ture to submit that it is not due to race or religion, but to the gigantic efforts 
constantly made by the English to secure and maintain, a high degree of political 
and economic freedom and the liberal institutions springing from these efforts 
and the interaction of the men and institutions on eacli other. 

“ I would, therefore, desire to point out that, in order to carry out the 
object of Government, namely, to produce a better type of citizens in India, 
the one and only one way is, to extend to this country the blessings of those 
liberal institutions which the Englishman enjoys, and, if he is not considered 
as fully deserving, then to educate the Indian without claiming any further 
holiday — the gospel of Royal Commissions on India — and so as to make up for 
lost time. 

I forgot to say what I had intended to say about the constitution of the 
proposed "University. So far as the outlines of this constitution of the 
University are concerned, I really cannot understand why there should be any 
objection to it, merely because it appears complex. A distinguished educa- 
tionist, Mr. Rudra, M. A., the Principal of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, welcomes 
this constitution. Examining it in all parts, I cannot but agree with him, and I 
think that it is a very well-devisod scheme. 

“ I had intended to say something more about this great measure, hut 
I think it is unnecessary for me to detain your Lordship and the Council any 
further. In conclusion, I would only ask your Lordship and the Honourable 
Council to believe me when I say that, notwithstanding my doubts, and laying 
aside my incompetent and ill-informed judgment as unequal to the task and 
to this great occasion, I honestly and cordially mean to support the motion, 
and I shall vote for it.” 

The XXon’ble Sir Ali Xmaim : — “ My Lord, among the numerous 
things that the Hon’ble Mr. Achariar has said to-day there is only one with 
which I am concerned. The Hon’ble Member has said that the passage of this 
Bill in its present form is ullra vires of the powers of this Council under the 
Indian Councils Act. That I understand to he the gist of a very long sentence 
in which ho assailed this part of our .work hero. My Lord, this is not the 
first time when the Hon’ble Member has attempted to take that attitude, and in 
the past, whenever ho has done so, lie has not been generally very successful, 
not for want of ingenuity, hut I think for want of soundness of argument. 
Now, this Council has powers, under the restrictions imposed in the Indian 
Councils Act, just as extensive as Parliament itself, and my Hon’ble 
friend, who is himself a practising lawyer, must know that the very well 
known Privy Council case of the Queen ve^'sus Burah has established 
that proposition ; and I do not know whether it will he at all necessary 
for me, in the absence of any clear criticism from my Hon’ble friend as to 
what are the grounds upon which he thinks that the Indian Councils Act 
makes the passage of this Bill ultra vires, to do more than refer to this 
decision. But all that I may assure him of is this, that there is a very distin- 
guished authority which goes to give Parliament power of far more extensive 
a character than is even contemplated by the Hon’ble Member there- This 
very distinguished authority is a jurist who says, * Parliament can do every- 
thing but make a woman a man and a man a woman, ’ and I may assure the 
Hon’ble Member that this impossibility this t Council has never attempted to 
accomplish, nor has any intention of doing. Therefore, under the circum- 
stances, Hon’ble Members of this Council may he quite assured that, if they 
allow the passage of this Bill through this Council, they will in no way be 
departing from that authority which vests in them constitutionally under the 
Indian Councils Act. ” 

SOILO 
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Tlie Hon’ble Sir aarcourt Butler " My Lord, on behalf of 
your Excellency’s Government, I desire to congratulate the Council^ and the 
promoters of this movement on the result of this debate. The Bill is going to he 
passed into law, and I should like to congratulate this Council and the promot- 
ers of the movement, and more especially the three most active among the many 
workers in the movement the Maharaja of Dburbhanga, Dr. Sundar Lai and the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. We have had many discussions to- 
gether, and we have come to agreement at the end. The Government of India 
wish well to the future of this University, and we are prepared, when certain con- 
ditions have been fulfilled, to assist the University by making to it an annual 
grant of one lakh of rupees.” 

The motion that the Bill be passed was then put to the Council and 
agreed to. 

Bis Excellency tbe President : — “I am indeed very pleased that 
the Hindu University Bill that has been under discussion during the past 
four years has to-day become the law of the land. I warmly congratulate the 
promoters, and believe firmly that, in spite of small differences of opinion upon 
the constitution of the proposed University, time will show that its results are 
beneficial to the Hindu community* 

It is now more than a year that we have been at war ; and although we 
may have been disappointed in our earlier calculations that the war would not last 
twelve months, and in our hopes that Germany and Austria would by this time 
have been crushed by the weight of the forces opposed to them, it is nevertheless 
an indisputable fact that the outcome of the war has so far proved a far more 
bitter disappointment to the enemy. Evidence from every side tends to show that 
Germany had been secretly preparing for the la^^t twenty years to strike such a 
blow as would secure for her the mastery of Eui'ope and undisputed dominion 
of the world. Her expectation had been to crush Prance in a few weeks, and 
then to be free to apply all her strength and that of Austria to defeat and dictate 
such terms to Russia that the latter Power would ever remain subservient to 
her aims. The German programme was to have been completed in a few 
months, but although, owing to her treacherous violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium, which she was bound by Treaty to respect, Qormh.ny still retains pc3«- 
session of the greater part of Belgium, a considerable part of Northern Prance, 
and a large slice of Russia, her plans have miscarried, and she is now further 
than ever from the attainment of her aims. We can feel nothing but admira- 
tioQ for the magnificent courage and tenacity with which, in spito of thoir 
shortage of arms and munitions, our Russian allies have met the sledge hammer 
strokes of Germany, and thanks to the remarkable strategy of the Russian 
commanders, have maintained their armies intact while dealing smashing 
counter- strokes to the German oJBfensive. It is clear that such tactics must 
inevitably hasten the end by the exhaustion of the enemy. The deciding factor 
in this war will, however, be proved in the end to have been England’s sea- 
power which has already cost Germany the loss of her Colonies, the destruotiem. 
of her trade, the ruin of her finances and severe economic pressure. In the 
meantime Germany is hemmed in by land and sea ; she has succeeded so far in 
keeping the German soil free from the invader, but time is against her. While 
the forces of the allies have increased by millions, and their shortage of arms 
and munitions is being made good by the factories and workshops of the whole 
world, whose supplies under the protection of the British Navy pass almost un- 
molested over the waterways of the wide seas, the enemy is fighting in dimi- 
nishing numbers, with decreasing material, and with ever-growing financial j*Tkd 
economic difficulties- 

“ During all this time Belgium hangs like a millstone round the neck of 
Germany, for she kpows that not one of the Powert*wfao have tnlran tip 
and are making hpge Baorifioes in blood and treasure for the triumph of right 
over might and of truth over treachery, will ever sheathe the sword so Iriwg as a 
single German soldier remains on the outraged soil of Belgium. The breach, of 
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all accepted international obligations and conventions in war, and the cruel and 
barbarous treatment of helpless people by German soldiery have hardened the 
hearts of all, and have steeled the determination of the allies to crush, for ever, 
the arrogant pride of a nation whose avowed aim is the downfall of civilisation 
and the negation of liberty. The struggle may still be long and arduous, but 
in a few months’ time the end should be in sight. 

“ In India, tranquillity has prevailed, and measures taken under the 
Defence of India Act have succeeded in restoring order in the Punjab, which 
had been disturbed during the course of last cold weather by the return of 
emigrants from Canada and the United States imbued with revolutionary ideas. 
The powers granted under the Defence of India Act have been used with great 
care and discrimination by His Honour the Lieutenant-G-overnor, and there is 
every reason to believe that the loyal people of the Punjab have been thorough- 
ly satisfied with the working of the Special Tribunals created under the Act. 
I wish, at the same time, to express my appreciation of the loyal attitude of the 
people of the Punjab in the assistance they have readily given to the police in 
hunting down these dangerous desperadoes, and my admiration of the fearless 
and courageous devotion to duty of all ranks of the Punjab police. 

**On the frontier, I regret to say that our posts have been repeatedly attacked 
by large bodies of ignorant and fanatical tribesmen from tribal territory, but in 
each case they have been successfully driven back with considerable losses, 
and at the cost of a few lives amongst our own soldiers. I always regret such 
useless waste of the precious lives of our soldiers at the hands of these hordes 
of barbarous tribesmen. Nothing could have been more staunch and loyal 
than the attitude of our own tribesmen living within our border. 

The Amir of Afghanistan has, from the beginning of the war, observed 
an att'itude of strict neutrality, and I have every reason to believe that it will 
be rigidly maintained. 

“ In Persia, tbe situation leaves much to he desired. Boving bands of 
Germans and Austrians, armed with rifles and machine-guns, have been wander- 
ing throughout the country trying to stir up trouble, and, as in the case with 
Turkey, to provoke Porma to take hostile action against the allies. Only recent- 
ly, thanks to tho encouragement of German agents, two British officers and an 
Indian soldier were ambushed and killed by tribesmen near Bushire, and the 
British Consul at Ispahan was fired at and slightly grazed by a bullet, while 
his Indian orderly was killed. Owing to the insecurity in Bushire and tbe 
danger to life and property in that port, our troops are in occupation of the 
city, and, with the consent of the Persian Government, will remain there until 
steps have been taken by the latter to restore internal peace and order. 
"We trust that sueh steps may not be long deferred. 

* ‘ I wish now to refer to a personal matter. I am aware of the appeal that 
you made to the Secretary of State for an extension of the term of my office 
and I am equally well aware that your appeal received support from influential 
meetings held all over India. As I told you in Council on the 26th March, the 
decision in such a matter did not rest with me, but you knew, as Hjis Majesty’s 
Government knew, that I was ready and willing, as I ever am, to do whatever 
the Bang-Emperor and His Majesty’s Government might wish me to do for the 
good of the Empire and of India. In such a case no personal considerations 
could have any weight, and I wonld gladly obey any behest of the King and 
His Government so long as I enjoyed health and strength to carry it out. 
When I was asked by the Prime Minister, with the King’s approval, if I wonld 
consent to remain in India till the end of next March, I rea^y agreed, and 1 
was fortified in this decision by the knowledge that, in doing so, I was meeting 
the wishes of the people of India, and thus making some slight hut inadequate 
return to them for the overwhelming sympathy and aflection that I and mine 
have always received from them. 
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** ^Moreover, in tliese critical times, it is a source of happiness to me to he 
able to do anything, howevei* small, to help the Empire, and especially if, in so 
doing, I can also help India, in whose people I have implicit confidence and 
trust. There has, I believe, been some disappointment that the term of 
extension was net longer, but I ask you to believe, as I do myself, that in this 
the British Government know best, and that their decision has been actuated 
by what they believe to be the best interests of India. We can only hope and 
trust that by next spring this horrible war may be over, or at least in its 
closing phase. 

** Now, after this personal explanation, I wish to address a few words to 
you, my friends and colleagues of the past three years. Nobody can look back 
upon the past fourteen months of war and the part that India has played in it 
with greater pride than I do, and nobody can be more appreciative than I am 
of the deep-seated patriotism and whole-hearted loyalty of the people of India, 
which will ever shine forth as a beacon to the future and illumine the history 
of this land. But as the war progresses, its pressure will naturally be felt more 
and more, and, although the final result is beyond question, there may bo phases 
of anxiety and depression in store for us in the future. When these times 
come, if they do come, we must show the world that India is united, that the 
blood of Englishmen and Indians has not been shed and intermingled on the 
battlefield in vain, that all attempts to create trouble and sedition in this land 
are vain and fruitless, and in this task I confidently count on your assistance 
and the co-operation of the people in preserving the fair fame of India, that I 
prize so highly, untarnished to the end. 

** It is a source of real pleasure to me to Peel that to-day is not a day of 
farewell between us, and that, like me, you also have received an extension of 
your term of ofiice, I shall consequently ^ look forward, with plcasui'able 
anticipation, to meeting you all again in Delhi in January. 

“ I should like to take this opportunity of making a statement on the 
business of the Delhi session, and the approximate date on which the Legis- 
lative Council will meet in the cold weather. If the war continues, it is the 
intention of Government during the coming Delhi session to follow the 
principle accepted this year and to postpone, as far as possible, all contro- 
versial legislation, save such as is of such an emergent nature as to make 
^uch a course impracticable. I received great assistance from Hon’ble Members 
this year in avoiding controversial business, and I have no doubt that my 
Government will receive the same consideration at your hands in the coming 
wipter session. 

* As to the date on which the Council will moot, you will remember that 
this year the session began on the 12th January, and the Council was then 
adjourned until the 23rd of Eebruary. Considerable personal inconvenience 
and 'expense was caused to Additional Members by this procedure ; many 
Members returned home immediately after the first meeting, and did not return 
to Delhi until the end of Eebruary. Others, who had come from groat distances, 
were unable to return to their own provinces in the interval, and wore detained 
for six weeks at Delhi to no purpose. Incidentally also, this adjournment 
involved considerable unnecessary expense to Government, and in tbe case of 
official Members some dislocation of provincial arrangements. These disad- 
vantages are unavoidable in an ordinaiy year when a full session is held, and 
are more than compensated for by the full discussion of important Bills and 
Resolutions. The circumstances, during the next session, will, however, be 
exceptional, as no controversial business will be transacted, and I do not think 
that any useful purpose will he served by my summoning the Council to meet 
in January, and then postponing future meetings until late in Eebruary as was 
done this year. I propose therefore, unless some unforeseen occasion arises, not 
to have any meeting of the Legislative Council in the coming cold weatheit 
until the middle of Eebruary. The exact date will be notified to you later, and 
will necessarily depend on the amount of legislation that is undertaken. Eewr 
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it must be remembered that the careful examinati )ii of details of non-contm- 
versial lesfislation tates a considerable time. I trust that you will undersHnd that, 
in taking this course, lam actuated solely by the desire lo avoid personal incon- 
Tenience to Hon’ble Members and unnece«sary dislocation of business Further, 
to allay any idea that this procedure muy, in future years he regaided as a 
precedent for postponing the opening meeting of the cold weather session, I 
may add that there are no grounds for such a misapproUexision ; rny government 
is fully aware of the groat advantages which are secured by the full discussion 
of public questions in this Council, and has no intention or wish to curtail the 
cold weather session in normal times. Tae procedure, which I propose to adopt 
for the coming session, is an exceptional procedure adopted in exceptional 
circumstances. 

When we re^assemble for the cold weather session in Delhi, my Council 
will, to my regret, have lost its two senior Members in Sir Harcourt Butler 
and Sir Ali Imam, and this Council will have lost its Preside at. Tt is 

hardly necessary for me to expatiate at length on the great services rendered 
by Sir Harcourt Butler to education and sanitation during his tenure of othco 
as Member for Education. The immense development of education and sani- 
tation that lias taken place during the past five years, and the skill with which 
he has piloted through all its stages, the Hiudn XJniversity Bill that has just 
been passed and other educational measures, speak for themselves. He is now 
about to undertake the government of an important province of the Indian 
Empire, and lam sure that he will achieve the success that we all wish him. 

“ As for Sir Ali Imam, I can only speak of him as a colleague imbued 
with the highest sense of duty, patriotism and loyalty. Not only by his actual 
service as head of the Legislative Department, but also by his constant helpful- 
ness and loyal but straightforward advice, he lias been of the utmost advantage 
and assistance to me and my government. Now that he will be retiring 
into private life, we wish him all success and happiness. 

“ One word more before I close. This is, also to my regret, the last occa- 
sion when we shall have the pleasure of seeing our friend Sir William Vilicent 
sitting at that table in front of us. I feel sure that I am only giving veiy 
inadequate expression to the feelings of myself and this Council when I say 
how warmly we all appreciate the laet, ability and unfailing courtesy with 
which he has always performed his duti(*s as Secrt'tary ot iho Legislative 
Council. We shall miss his gonial and friendly proscuoo next Fooruarv, 
but our loss is the gain of the Province of Bihir and Orissn, where 1 am quiue 
sure that he will fulfil his now duties with the same satisfaction to all^as he 
has performed his old. We all wish him every success. 

“I now declare this session closed.” 

The Council adjourned sine die. 


Simla j ^ A. P. MUDDIMAN, 

The 8th October t 1915. ) Offg, Beci'etary to the Government of India, 

hegislative Department, 
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Maharaja Manajit Sinha qf Nashipur ; Sir 
C. Savbharan Nair ; Mr Surendra Nath 
JBanerjee / Sir Reginald Oraddock ; Mai 
Sita Nath May Mahadur. 3 

The Hon’ble Sir ‘Williaim Meyer replied : — 

*‘No facilities for refining gold and silver are available to the public at the 
Indian Mints. The Government of India are not able to state how far, if at all, 
such work is undertaken by private agency in this country.” 


The Mon’hle Sir lbra>him Rahimtoolai asked : — 


silver 
puroliased 
for X&dlan 
Ctirrenoy* 


2 . “ Will Government be pleased to state to what extent (if any) has silver 
been purchased in each year for the purposes of the Indian Currency, since the 
closing of the Indian Mints to the unrestricted coinage of silver in 1893 — 

{a) in London, 

(5) in India ?” 


The !Elon*ble Sir 'William Meyer replied : — 

I lay on the table a statement* giving the information asked for.” 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Raaajit Sinha of Nashipnr 

asked : — 

. 3. “Will the Government be pleased to state if any orders have been 

veuoy notes, issued prohibiting the circulation of cut currency notes ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir 'William Meyer replied : — 

“ The answer is in the negative. I will take an opportunity of referring 
to this question in my speech introducing the Einancial Statement.” 


The Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha of iNashipiir 

asked : — 


Appoint- 
ment of an 
official as 
Vlce-CbanF 
oellor of thor 
Calontta 
tJnlverslty. 


TSTill the Govemraent be pleased to state whether the appointnaent of 
an official as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University is contemplated ? ’* 

The Hon’ble Sir O. Sanharan ISTair replied : — 


“ The answer is in the negative. ” 


Rednotlon 
of sentences 
In the 

Isahore Con- 
spiracy 
Case* 


The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra M'ath Banerjee asked : — 

5 . “ In the Press Conrmuniqu^ issued by the Government, dated the 19th 
November. 1916, it was stated that the action of the Government of India in 
reducing the sentences on some of the prisoners in the Lahore Conspiracy case 
was taken as the result of careful examinations of the facts as proved in evidence 
against each individual prisoner. Was there any disagreement between the 
Government of India and the Special Tribunal which tried the case as regards 
the findings of the latter in regard to some of the facta ? ” 


The Bon’ble Sir Regiua,ld Cruddoch replied : — 

“The Communique already issued contains all the information on the 
point which it is considered desirable to make public.^* 


The Hon’ble Bai Sita NTath Bay Bahadur asked : — 


Adulteration 
of foodj- 
stnffiB^ 


6 . ( 1 ) “ With reference to the replyf given to my question on the subieot 
at a meeting of Council on the 16th September, 1914, will the Government 
be pleased to state whether they have received the opinions of the several 
Local Governments on the question of adulteration of f ood-stuffs ? 


* Not pablislied in tliese Piooeeding^ 

f Vtde page 70 of Coxmcil Proceedings of 16tli September, 1914* 
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(2) If the auswer be ia the affirmative, will the Q-overnment be pleased to 
state whether they iutend — 

(«) to publish the correspoadeaoe on the subject and the papers relating' 
thereto, and 

(6) to undertake any legislation for the prevention of adulteration of 
food-stuffs ? 

The Hoix’ble Sir C. Saiiil£a*raii]L Naiir replied : — 

(1) ** The replies of Eooal G-overnments have been received and are under 
consideration. 

(2) The Government of India are unable at present to state their inten- 
tions regarding the matters referred to in (a'i and (6) of the Hon’ble Member’s 
second question-*’ 


THS INDIAN FORTS <A]y[NN DMNNT) BI1.I.. 

The Non’ble Sir 'Willia>i]i. 01a>rk : — My Eord, I beg to move 
that the Bill further to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1908, be referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. G. R. Eowndes, the Hon’ble Sir 
Eazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy, the Hon’ble Rai Sitanath Ray Bahadur, the Hon’ble 
Major-General B Holloway, the Hon’ble Mr. O E. Eow, the Hon’ble Mr. T. 
W. Birkett, the Hon’ble Mr. E. H. Stewart, the Hon’ble Mr. A. P. Muddiman, 
the Hon’ble Mr. E. Davidson, and myself.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


TUN INDIAN TRUSTS (AIKENNDIMC E^NT) BILD. 

The Hon’ hie Sir Re^inaild. Craiddoch : — My Eord, I beg to 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, be taken into 
consideration. 

** The Bill has met with no opposition at all, and in regard to it, I have 
nothing to add to the explanation of its scope contained in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons, and to the remarks that I made when I introduced the 
Bill last September. 

“A few suggestions have been received from some or other of the authori- 
jbies consulted, and have been carefully considered by the Government of India, 
blit their conclusion has been that none of these suggestions are suitable for 
inclusion in the present Bill, either because the objects they are intended to 
serve are already sufficiently provided for by the existing Act, or because they 
fall outside the scope of the present Bill, though they might be relevant if the 
amendment of the Bill on wider lines were to be undertaken, or else because 
the further enlargement of trustee stock suggested would require further detailed 
examination at the hands of the numerous authorities interested in such mat- 
ters, which would entail unnecessary delay in securing the particular amend- 
ments which the Bill is framed to secure Among these suggestions I may 
note some of the more important 

“ It has been suggested, for example, that power should be taken to enable 
trustees to invest in debentures or other security issued by or on behalf of 
District Boards, and a similar suggestion has been made to add to the trustee’s 
stock the stock shares and securities of any railway company, the interest of 
which is guaranteed by a Native State. The former proposal is supported by 
the Madras Government, but in neither case could the acceptance of these pro- 
posals be made oft-hand without a further reference to all those who would have 
to be consulted. It might very well be that objections to so wide an extension 
may be raised. The reference related to the specific proposals made in the Bill, 
and it was never intended to invite suggestions for further additions to trustee’s 
stock which must inevitably lequire very close examination. 
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“ ArLother suggestion was made that the proxiso to section 20 of the 
existing Act should he reproduced in respect of the new section 20- A. This 
proviso requires the consent of the beneficiary of the trust (when he is compe- 
tent to contract) in respect to certain classes ol’ investments, but in respect of 
other classes of investments, this consent is not necessary, and the additions 
which the Bill makes to trustee’s stock will in any case be covered by the 
proviso to section 20 of the Act, according as the new stock falls or does not 
fall into the category of investments which require or do not require the 
consent of the beneficiary of the trust. 

Again, it has been suggested that power should be taken for the trustee 
to vary his investment. But the Act has been working for some 33 years, and 
no obstacle to a trustee varying investments lias come to light. 

• “ Another suggestion made is that, instead of the prescriptions contained 

in the proviso to section 20, a sliding scale should be fixed having reference 
to the rate of interest and the number of years the security has to run. But 
the proposed new section follow's exactly the corresponding provision in the 
English Trustee Act, and the proposal would appear to entail the adoption of 
restrictions which it might be difficult to enforce in practice. 

“ The suggestions made on this occasion will remain on record for future 
consideration if the further amendment of the Act should at any time be taken 
up, but so far as the present Bill is concerned, they fall outside its scope, and 
none of them are such as to necessitate any modifications in the text of the Bill 
as introduced in Council. It is not considered necessaiy, therefore, to refer 
the measure to a Select Committee, and I accordingly move that the Bill be 
taken into consideration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Ite^ina^ld Cra.dd.ock : — “ My Eord, I now beg 
to move that the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THS DESFSNCC OF USTOIA ( T) BIDL. 

Tke Bou’lble Sir William Clark: — “My Eord, I beg to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Defence of India (Criminal Eaw 
Amendment) Act, 1916. 

“ Following the precedent of last year, we propose to incorporate in a legis- 
lative measure an Ordinance passed when Council was not sitting- The Bill 
when it becomes an Act will only have duration for the period of the war and 
six months thereafter. The origin of this particular Ordinance was the desire 
of Grovernment to stimulate the production of wolfram which was required in the 
United Kingdom for the purposes of the war. At the same time certain other 
commercial matters were dealt with. I beg to move for leave to introduce the 
Bill.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tke Bon’ble Sir Willia.m Cla>rk : — “ My Lord, I introduce the 
Bill, and I move Your Excellency to suspend the B-ules of Business to admit 
of the Bill being taken into consideration. The same procedure was followed 
in similar cases last year.” 

His Flxcellency tke President : — “ I suspend the Rules of 
Business.” 

Tke Hon’ble Sir Willia*m Clairk ; — “ My Lord, I move that the 
Bill be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Kon’ble Sir William Clark ' My Lord, I move that the 
Bill he passed *’ 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


this: IIOiDIAN JMCSOICAI. (SOGXTS 1>£2GRSX:S) sili.. 

The Hon’kle Sir Pardey Lukis : — “ My Lord, before form- 
ally moving that the Bill, which is in my charge, should be I’eferred 
to a Select Committee, I should like to express my satisfaction that 
the replies received from the authorities consulted show such a very large 
consensus of opinion in favour of the principle of the Bill on the part of 
the educated community, both European and Indian, whether they -be 
doctors or laymen, and I would specially draw attention to the views of that 
•very influential and representative body, the Bombay Medical Union, which 
includes all the most eminent and independent practitioners in 'Western India.' 
"With very few exceptions the criticisms received have been levelled merely 
at details. These criticisms will receive most careful and sympathetic 
attention on the part of the Select Committee, upon which we propose to. 
place the Hon’ble Dr. M. N. Banerjee, Chairman of one of the institu- 
tions concerned, in order that the views of the authorities of the independent 
medical colleges may be fully represented. That being so, it is unnecessary 
that I should deal with matters of detail at this stage, but, with "S! our Ex- 
cellency’s permission, I wish to say a few words as regards the general 
object served by this Bill, about which many misconceptions have arisen. 
Briefly stated, the object of the Bill (which I may remark in passing will 
apply to all medical schools, whether Government or independent) is that no 
teaching institution shall examine its own students, but that it shall conform 
to certain definite standards, shall submit to outside inspection, and shall 
affiliate itself to one or more of the sanctioned examining bodies. The 
authorities of the schools in question will be able then to seek three diflereht 
grades of affiliation, namely, to the Licentiateship or Membership of the State 
examining body, the former corresponding to the diploma of the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon, and the latter to the old L. M. & S., or they may affiliate to a 
recognised University for the higher degrees of M.B., or M D. The real 
object of this Bill, therefore, is to improve the status of the independent 
medical colleges — ^not to destroy them — and I am surprised that anyone, who 
knows my views as regards the importance of improving the position of the 
independent practitioner, or who is aware of the keen interest I take in the 
development of independent medical colleges, should attribute to me the 
wish to injure the one or suppress the other. In this connection, may I refer 
Hon’ble Members to my speech in Council on March the - 17th, 1911, when 
I said : — 

‘ In Calcutta alone, there is ample room for properly staffed and well-equipped un-official 
medical colleges and schools which may be either affiliated to the University, or run* on the 
same lines as a Government medical school, but entirely condncted by Indian medical men, 
and I look forward to the day when in every important town of the Indian Empire we shall 
have a well-equipped non-official medical college, staffed entirely by Indians, and working in 
friendly rivalry with the Government medical college ; each institution striving its hardest to 
show the best results at the University examinations, and I earnestly hope that, before I say 
farewell to India, I may see this an accomplished fact — at any rate in Calcutta and Bombay.^ 

My Lord, I still hope to see this dream fulfilled. Ou the 7th of last 
month, the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal was granted by 
the Senate of the University of Calcutta provisional affiliation up to the 
Preliminary Scientific standard Oor the M B. degree, and I am proud to think 
that I was able to play a part in the securing of this desirable result. I 
hope also that, ’ere long, it may be possible to affiliate one of the other indepen- 
dent colleges in Calcutta to the State Medical Eaoulty of Bengal. Meanwhile, 
Bombay has received a munfficent offer of twelve lakhs of rupees from the 
Trustees of Mr. Gordhandass Sunderdass for the foundation - of a second 
medical college in that city, to be staffed by Indians not in Government servioej 
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and to be affiliated to the Bombay University. -I trust most sincerely that 
it may be possible to utilise this very generous gift, and that the example of 
its donor may stimulate the rich and charitable nobilit;^ and zemindars of 
Bengal to come forward with the money which is required in order to place 
upon a sound footing the independent medical colleges in Calcutta, to one 
of which the Government of India has sanctioned a grant of five lakhs non- 
recurring and Rs. 60,000 recurring on certain conditions which will, I trust, 
shortly be fulfilled. 

With these remarks, my Lord, I now move that the Bill to 
prevent the grant to unqualified persons of titles implying qualifications in 
western medical science, and the assumption and use by such persons of such 
titles, be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the ECon’ble Sir Reginald 
Craddock, the Hon’ble Mr. G. B. Lowndes, the Hon’ble Mr. Chakravarti 
Vijiaraghavachariar, the Hon’ble Bai Ghanasyam Barua Bahadur, the Hon’ble 
Baja Saiyid Abu Jafar, the Hon’ble Mr. J. Walker, the Hon’ble Mr. L. 
Davidson, the Hon’ble Dr. M. N. Banerjee, and myself.” 

THe XXon’ble “SSjc. Surendrai Naitli. Saiixerjee: — “My Lord, 
there are some of us who would like to speak on this Bill if we may. ” 

His SS3ccelleii.C3r 'bl&e Presidenli : — “ 


The Hun’ble IVEx*. Surendra^ INTaihh. Ba,xie3r|ee : — “ My Lord, I 
regret to say that I feel it my duty to oppose the motion. In doing so, I 
dissociate myself from those who believe that the Bill is aimed at private 
medical institutions ; the Hon’ble Mover has made an emphatic disavowal in 
that respect, the disavowal was unnecessary. The Hon’ble Mover has been a 
staunch friend of the Indian medical practitioner throughout his official 
career. If to-day the difficulties which surrounded the question of raising the 
status of the Belgatohia Medical School, the foremost private medical school in 
Bengal, have been removed, the fact is largely due to the initiative and the 
disinterested efforts of Sir Pardey Lukis, and Bengal, let me say this must 
emphatically, will gratefully cherish the memory of his services in this 
conneoti )n All the same, my Lord, I think the Bill is somewffiat premature ; 
my Lord, it is contentious, and being contentious, in accordance with the 
principle laid down by Xour Excellency, it ought to be kept out of this Council 
for discussion during war time ; that it is contentious and controversial is 
evident from a perusal of the papers which have been circulated ; I need not 
refer to them at any length in this Council ; they are in the hands of Hon’blo 
Members. 


^ My Lord, the^ Bill is condemned by Indian public opinion. As I came 
into this room I received a telegram which says that protest meetings against 
this Bill have been held at Madras, Nagpur and Calcutta. I am familiar with 
til© meeting tliat was lielcl at Galcntta. It was presided, over by the Hon’ble 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, one of the most distinguished leaders of the Calcutta 
Bar. It was influentially and numerously attended, and it recommended the 

Bill. My Lord, the Bengal Medical Association — I think 
Mover is acquainted with that Association-^ the Presi- 
dent of which is Dr. S. P . Sarbadhikari, the organizer of the Bengal Ambulance 
Corps, and the Secretary is Dr. Mrigendra Lall Mitra, a distinguished medical 
practitioner, have recorded their protest against the Bill. They suggest 
^bstantial modifications, if not altogether the withdrawal of the Bill. The 
Bill was circulated among some of the non- official members of the Punjab 
Begwlative Council, and the consensus of opinion of thc^e members is against 

•r® A j • 1 * ^"^lammadan member recording a strong opinion against 

it. A Medical Association in the Punjab is also opposed to the Bill. The:mfore 
my Lord, I ana entitled to hold &.at the Bill runs counter to the distinct 
^pression of Indian public opinion. That being so, I appeal to Xour Excel- 
lency to follow the v^se gmdance which Xour Excellency has given to this 
Council, namely, that there should be always a deferential attitude towards the 
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reasonable expression of Indian public opinion. Judged by that test I submit 
tbat tbe Bill should be withdrawn. My Lord, nobody apparently wants this 
Bill. The medical profession do not want it, the Universities do not want 
it, and as for the community, they certainly do not want it. I venture 
to think that the community will suffer if the Bill becomes law. Let 
us analyse the situation for a moment. I am speaking of Bengal, because 
my experience of these matters does not extend beyond my own province. 
There are three classes of medical practitioners who minister to the 
medical needs of the community. They ai*e, first, the qualified graduates 
frona the Government institutions, secondly, the graduates from the private 
medical schools, and lastly, the out-and-out quacks. Now, my Lord, if 
this Bill becomes law, the second class of practitioners are bound to disappear 
in course of time, and what would be the result ? The reign of the out-and-out 
quacks would be thoroughly and firmly established. What is the situation in 
Bengal at the present moment ? We have a population of 46 millions according 
to the last Census. I think the number of qualified gradixates in the Surgeon- 
General’s list is 2,600. Making a simple mathematical calculation, it will be 
found that we have about a single qualified medical man to 20,000 persons. 
Will anybody in his senses say that this is sufficient ? I say that the situation 
is intolerable having regard to our needs and to the way in which those needs 
are met. Therefore, my Lord, it comes to this : that if this Bill comes into 
operation, and the partially qualified medical practitioners who pass out of the 
private medical schools disappear, the community will have to depend wholly 
upon the quacks. I hope that that is a situation which Xour Excellency’s 
Government will not countenance. 

** Lastly, I come to the case of the students. My Lord, I am in close 
touch with the student community of Bengal. I meet them every day, and 
I have the deepest sympathy for them and their aspirations, and the deepest 
regret for their failings, whatever they may be. Now, my Lord, there are 
hundreds of students every year who are barred out of the Government medical 
institutions ; barred out, not deliberately, but because there is no room, no 
accommodation, no arrangement for their teaching, and these have to seek 
admission into the private medical schools. Now, if these schools disappear, 
where will they go to ? They will not be qualified in any way, the little 
service which they are able to render to the community they will not be in 
a position to render ; the community will suffer, and these young men will 
swell the ranks of the idle and the discontented. Now I ask, is that a situa- 
tion which is fair to these young men, or one which a responsible Government 
can contemplate with complacence and especially in these times ? 

** Therefore, my Lord, on all these grounds, with very great regret, I deem 
'' it my duty to oppose the motion.” 

The Hon’ble Ma.ha.ra.ja. Sir Ma.iiiixdra. Chandra. l<Tan.di 
of Kasimhazar : — ** My Lord, I regret I am unable to support the motion, 
that this Bill be referred to a Select Committee. It seems to me that there is 
no occasion for the introduction or passing of such a measure. It is admitted 
that certain ancient forms of the art of healing, which were in existence 
before modem western science came into being, have done a great deal to 
relieve human suffering, and cannot be suppressed by law. The Bill before the 
Council proposes to prevent the grant to unqualified persons of titles implying 
qualifications in western medical science, and the assumption and use by such 
persons. I do not for ,a moment question the excellence of the Hon’ble Sir 
Pardey Lukis’ motive in introducing this Bill, but I should like to point out 
that, in the institutions under reference, teaching of a sort in western medical 
science is imparted, and the persons taught in these institutions help to an 
appreciable extent the alleviation of human suffering, especially in India 
where the supply of qualified medical men is by no means equal to the demand. 
Public opinion almost throughout the country is opposed to this measure. 
As there is scarcely any room for doubt that the Bill before the Council is 
contentious, T pray Your Excellency will be pleased to permit it to be held in 
abeyance, if it is considered inexpedient that it should be withdrawn.’*^ 
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The Hon’ble Rai Sitanath 3Etay Bahadar : — My Lord, 
while admitting the soundness of the principles underlying the Bill before 
us, I am sorry that, in view of the vehement opposition which has been 
aroused in Calcutta and elsewhere by the Bill in question, and which 
threatens the extinction of the few private colleges giving instructions in the 
western system of medicine, I should be forced to oppose the reference of this 
Bill to a Select Committee, for it is undoubtedly, as is evident now, a con- 
ti’oversial measure, and it has always been, since the war broke out, the 
avowed policy of Your Excellency’s Government not to take up any measm*o 
which, in the least, partakes of a controversial character Moreover, in view 
of the fact that the population of India is about 316 millions, whereas the 
number of qualified doctors, brought up under the western system of medicine, 
is about a few thousands only, and considering that the disproportion between 
the demand and supply is so woefully glaring, is palpably so large, it is a 
matter of surprise that the Government, instead of enlarging the scope of the 
western system of medicine by giving all kinds of encouragement, specially 
pecuniary help, to some of the private colleges, one or two of which ai'e un- 
doubtedly doing lots ol good work both by giving medical relief daily to 
hundreds of indoor and outdoor x)atients, as well as by giving insti-uctions to 
several hundreds of young men, should do anything wliich would go to 
paralyse those institutions, and which would ultimately lead to their utter 
extinction I am well awai’e and for that ac are deeply thankful to Govern- 
ment for having been kind enough to libetal and substantial helx>, 

both recurring and non-recurring, to the Belgatchia Medical College 15ut, luy 
Lord, Bengal with its teeming population of 50 millions, can boast only of 
one fully equipx>ed medical college and two medical schools and another pros- 
pective medical college at Belgatchia ; are they sufficient enough to 
medical practitioners ior the requirements of the several millions of x>eox)lc 
who live in the inteiior ? 

Erom all points of view, it must be admitted that the Bill, notw ithstand- 
ing its evidently good intentions, is a little too premature I, therefore, 
earnestly pray that the fui'ther consideration of this Bill maybe postponed for 
the present ” 

TKe Hon.’l^le ]V[a<liaiira.jai Ra*ii.a>jit SixLlia> of ISTaySinipiir : — 

•* My Lord, the object of the Bill, as explained in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, is to prevent the use of bogus titles ; so far I quite agree with the 
BCon’ble the Director-General that this practice should be discontinued. But 
the Bill has gone further, it says that no institution shall be entilled even to 
grant a certificate that the students of that institution have been qualified 
in rnedicine or surgery- If this Bill be passed into law, I am afraid the private 
institutions -will cease to exist, and instead of encoui’aging private enterx>rise, 
practically they will be hampered. There are very few medicjil schools and 
colleges in the whole of the Empire, and they cannot meet the needs of the 
country. In Bengal, my Lord, I have personal experience that the Medical 
College^ cannot admit all the students, who are desirous of prosecuting their 
studies in medical science, for want of sufficient accommodation, and if these 
private institutions be closed — and I am afraid they must be closed if this 
Bill be passed into law — then the result will be, as my friend on the right has 
said, that these students will pass their days idly and will be a discontented 
class 

** Eurther, my Lord, we find that the needs of the country do not require 
very skilled doctors in every case, and these half-qualified persons, who are 
turned out from private institutions, will be able to cope with ordinary 
cases, and if they do not exist the number of quacks will be rampant, and I am 
sure the object of the Bill is not that quacks should flourish. 

** My Lord, 1 also appeal to Your Excellency that at this time of w'ar 
such a controversial measure should not be taken into consideration, and 
we appeal to Your Excellency that, for the present, the Bill may be held in 
abeyance. *’ 
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Tlie Hon’lile BflCir. A.'b'bot'k : — “ My Lord, I beg to support the Bill. 
I consider it most urgently necessary ** 

Tlie I£oxi’'ble "SfLc. 'Rsttysh'n.i.iigsit'r : — My Lord, I cannot support 
the motion, and in not doing so I do not wish to enter into the details 
of the policy of the Bill I take into consideration the fact that the Bill is of a 
contentious nature and object to the motion Xour Loi’dship almost made it a 
rule to avoid the introduction of contentious measures while the war is on, and 
the non-official members have been loyally supporting that rule. My Lord, the 
Medical (Bogus Degrees) Bill has been the subject-matter of great controversy. 
In my own Province of Madras, it has not had a good reception. There tho 
unfortunate Dr Krishnaswami Iyer’s incident is still fresh in the memory of 
the people, and therefore the Bill will not receive the reception which it 
merit's. I do not think the present is the proper time for the further consi- 
deration of the Bill. I therefore appeal to the Council to postpone it to some 
date after the conclusion of the war ” 

Tlie Hon’lile Mir. C- Vijia»ra.gha.vaicliairiaiir : — My Lord* 
I believe I understand the Bill and I labour under no misconception I should 
think The object of the Bill, as I understand it, is to diminish false pretences 
by persons who bear certain medical titles, either bestowed on them by certain 
selected institutions, or altogether falsely assumed by them That is how 
I understand the Bill. Now, as regards its object, there can be no two opinions : 
it is in the highest degree laudable But let us see what is the scope of the 
Bill The scope of the Bill requires that these titles should be bestowed on 
tnem by certain recognised institutions which are now scheduled herein or shall 
be hereafter named by the Governor General in Council. It is confined to 
British India It thus leaves severely alone the titles bestowed upon Indians 
by foreign institutions As I understand it, this Bill cannot and does not 
intend to affect those titles. Taking therefore the scope of the Bill, it restrains 
the issue of titles only as regards institutions existing in India, and yet not 
scheduled or recognised by the Government of India. The most important 
question therefore is, what is the grievance, what is the evil against which this 
law is proposed as a remedy ? There is not a scrap of paper containing 
evidence that any sick person or wounded person, or anybody having the care 
of such, was ever deceived by persons bearing these titles. I in vain searched 
for any such evidence through the voluminous quantity of papers placed at 
our disposal, and it has not been stated in the speech made by the Hon’ble 
and learned member in charge of the Bill that there was any evil arising 
in that way No doubt it might be assumed C6 priori that certain people 
are, and would be, deceived, but, on the other hand, we find in one and the same 
place where the two sets of graduates are available, namely, those from Govern- 
ment institutions and those also from private institutions, people resort in much 
larger numbers to the graduates from private institutions because they are 
cheaper Considering they are cheaper, people most naturally would ask the 
question, who are these people and why are they cheaper ? How is it ‘ A,’ 
M.D., charges Bs 6 a visit,* while ‘ B,’ M.D., charges Bs. 15 for a visit ? Clearly 
therefore people do inquire and judge of the qualifications and fitness of the 
two sets of people with these similar degrees, and I do not therefore subscribe to 
the a priori argument that these people bearing titles from private institutions 
practise any deception on the sick and wounded population, or those who 
have the care of the sick and wounded population Therefore, there is abso- 
lutely no evidence of any evil against which this measure is proposed as a 
remedy, and if there is no evil, I cannot understand the urgency of it either. 
Therefore, I am obliged to associate myself with the Hon’ble members who 
believe, not that tbis measure is a premature one, but that it is altogether 
uncalled for. At the sarpe time, I desire to say that, if it is yet deemed to 
be an important measure, I think it is a fit measure to be left as a legacy by 
the Hon’ble and learned member to his successor who might bring it up as 
a post bellum measure, and it might then be more calmly discussed after 
evidence taken of the evil really existing With these few words, I am 
obliged to say I oppose the motion before the Council. ’* 
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Tlie SSon’tole Sir !Pa.rd.ey Iitikis : — ‘‘ My Lord, I have listeaed 
very carefully to the remarks made hy the BCoa’hle members, but I am 
not convinced that they have established their case, at any rate so far- as 
the principle of tlie Bill is concerned, and this, it must be remembered, is 
the only point now before the Council, the motion being _ mei'ely one for 
reference to Select Committee. I do not think that anything has been said 
to show that this Bill is premature. 

On the contrary, I feel very strongly that the longer the Bill is postponed, 
the greater will be the vested interests opposed to it, and the more difficult 
will it be to cope with them. Nor can 1 admit that the Bill is contentious or 
that there is any strong feeling against it, cither on the part of the medical 
profession or of the public ; and I should like to point out that the lloii’blc 
member who is here to represent the interests of the independent medical 
colleges has not uttered a single word against the goneial princix)le of the Bill, 
nor has he op^josed its reference to Select Committee. As regards the x)athctic 
plea put forward by the Ilon’ble Mr. Banerjee on behalf of all those sludcnfs 
whom he fears will be thrown out of om])loymcnt, thu.s becoming useless 
members of the community, I think I made it faiily clear in my opening 
speech that wo have no desire whatever to dexnlvo these students of cin 2 )loy- 
ment. What we w’^ant is to see that they arc xiio^jerly taught, fcjimilarly, wo 
do not wish to restrict the sujjply of qualified medical men : wo wish to tnisuro 
that medical men are prop)erly qualified and fit to cany out western luodioine, 
as now recognised. I pointed out in my S 2 )eech that the indoxiondeiit liiedical 
colleges will be able to affiliate up to three difTercnt standards, the lowest 
being equivalent to that required of the Sub -Assistant Surgeori, or as ho used 
to be called, the Hospital Assistant ; and I maintain very strongly that it is not 
safe to permit any man to practise western medicine unless he comes U2> to this 
minimum standard, esxiccially in these days w'hen the medical man has to deal 
with such important methods of treatment as that hy Salvavsan, Tuberculin, 
intravenous injections of antimonial and arsenical pro 2 )a rations, atnl all the 
various forms of .vaccine and serum therapy as now x>i’actised. I hold that if 
a man is unable to qualify up to the standard of a E[os 2 )ital Assistant, he ought 
not to be permitted to practise western medicine, but should ho conteiit to 
confine himself to the simpler methods of treatment adopted hy the haids and 
hakims. 

“ The point i*ogarding foreign bogus titles, alluded to by my XIon*bie 
friend opposite, will be catefully considered in Select Oomiuiftee, wiicro there 
will be ample opportunities for discussion of all criticisms and amonduicnts, and 
I may state that the course pursued as regards the future of this Bill will 
depend npon the conclusions there arrived at. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


H,£:SO]:.XTTIO]Sr me PREVSSNTIOIW of 

The Hoxi’'ble IVEr. Surendra^ 19’a.tli. Sanerjee : — “ My Lord, I 
have the honour to move the Resolution which stands against my name. 
The terms of the Resolution are these : — 

* That this Council recommends to the Oovernor General in Council (a) to instruct 
the Provincial Governments to take vigorous measures for Ike prevention of 
Malaria, and (6) to publish an annual statement showing the progress made by 
each Province in this matter.'’ 

** My Lord, I confess to a sense of personal concern in the qucation to 
which this Resolution relates. I come from a Province w'hich may be said 
to be the home of malaria. It would be no exaggeration to say that some of 
the fairest parts of my loved Province have been decimated by this terrible 
scourge. There are districts in w>^hich the death-rate exceeds the birth-rate, 
owing to the prevalence of malaria. My Lord, I live in a village in Bengal. 
I have with my own eyes seen villages, once the abode of health, happiness 
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and plenty, now a crumbling mass of dilapidated structures, overgrown witb 
jungle, with a solitary inhabitant here and there, pale and anaemic, suffering 
from malarial fever, but resolutely clinging to the ancestral homestead, as 
if mounting gixa^'d over the sweet reminiscences of the past. Some of our 
healthiest districts have suffered grievously from malaria. Birblium is a well- 
known district in Bengal. At one time it was a health resort; it used to be 
so within my recollection To-day the health-conditions of the place have 
completely changed. The Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, in his Report 
for 1914, says that it tops the grim list of recorded mortality arising from 
malax'ial fever in the whole province. Take another district, the district of 
Nadia. It is a place of renown in our religious and social history It is 
the birthplace of Ohaitanya, the great founder of Vishnuism, the home of 
Raghunandan, the most illustrious jurist that Bengal has ever produced. At 
one time it was a health resort. Tradition says that "Warien Hastings, 
the first Governor General of Bengal, built a house there which he used to visit 
for health and change. To-day, my Lord, it is a plague spot, malarial fever 
counting its victims by thousands and tens of thousands. I could quote 
other instances, but they are unnecessary ; let us look at the figures bearing 
on the point. The Goveimment of India in their Resolution, dated the 23rd 
of May, 1914, say that — 

'in many parts of India malaria is a far greater scourge than either cholera or plague .' 

Here are the figures which amply prove the dictum of the Government 
of India. In Bengal, the mortality from fever for 1912 was 959,000 in round 
numbers ; for 1913, it was 965,000, a slight increase; for 1914, 1,061,000, a 
steady inci’ease. I have not got the figures for 1915, but I put a question in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and I elicited this fact that the mortality from 
fever for the ten months of 1915 showed an increase in the death-rate. My 
Lord, we have therefore got this fact that, since 1912, the mortality from 
fever in Bengal has been steadily rising, and in 1914, it jumped to the figure 
of ten lakhs, and possibly in 1916 it will be worse. My Lord, let us take the 
average. The average of five years from 1908 to 1912 fcr Bengal is 927,000 ; 
the average of five years from 1909 to 1913 — I take one year later — ^is 931,000. 
Here again there is an increase in the mortality. 

" My Lord, I think it is only right and proper that I should pause for a 
moment to offer an explanation. The figures which I have quoted are the 
figures of mortalily from fever of all kinds. We have not got a distiuct head 
to show the mortality from malaria. That is unfortunate. I desire to call 
the attention of the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Department, and to 
request that there should be a special head showing the rate of mortality from 
malaria. But, my Lord, w^e are not left altogether in the dark as to the fact 
that malaria is principally responsible for these large figures, for the Sanitary 
Commissioner of Bengal in his report for 1914, while discussing the high 
death-rate of that year, lays special stress upon the prevalence of malai'ia, 
leaving the impression on the mind of the reader that malaria is responsible 
for this appalling death-rate. But this may be a surmise. The matter, 
however, is cleared up in a general way by the Government of India. In the 
observations which the Government of India make in their Resolution dated 
the 23rd May, 1914, they say — 

' malai-ia kills, maims, causes more sickness, more misery, more deaths than any other 
disease in India,-* 

Therefore, my Lord, we have this plain fact admitted by the Government 
of India, that malaria is the greatest scourge that decimates the people of 
India, and nowhere is it mom terribly felt than in the unfortunate province to 
which I have the honour to belong. 

" My Lord, we now come to the United Provinces and the Punjab. But 
before I deal with them, I have an observation to make. Wherever there i.^ a 
rise in the death-rate it is accompanied by a rise in the birth-rate — that is the 
beneficent ordering of nature. I£ it were otherwise, depopulation would 
follow. But, my Lord, in Bengal this wholesome law of nature is reversed 
or, at any rate, suspended. Let me quote the figures of the birth-rates and the 
death-rates for Bengal. I take the figures for 1912, 1913 and 1914- The 
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birth-rate in 1912 was 35 30 per mille ; in 1913, it was 33*75 ; and in 1914, 
38 22 Therefore, Your Excellency will observe that there is a decrease in the 
birth-rate between 1912 and 1914. But there is a serious rise in the death-rate 
for the same period. Here are the figures. The death-rate for 1912 was 
29*77 ; for 1913, 29*38 ; for 1914, 30 97. We have thus with an increasing 
death-rate, a decreasing birth-rate for the period to which I have I’eferred. 

“ My Lord, in the United Provinces and the Punjab, we find a similar 
state of things. The death-rate for fever in the Punjab was in 1912, li 22, 
and in 1913, it was 17'15. In the United Provinces, the death-rate for fever 
was 20*66 in 1912, and in 1913, it was 23*88. 11 y Lord, I will quote the 
remarks of the G-overnment of India in this connection. In his I'eport for 
1913 — I have not been able to get any more recent report than that for 
1913 — ^the Sanitary Commissioner says — 

* To fever is aseribable yei again more than half the total mortiility of Incli.i.’ 

** My Lord, malaria is spreading in Bihar. It has s])rGad in the district 
of Sbahabad. At present Bombay and Madras and the Central Provinces arc 
comparatively immune. God grant that that immunity may long continue, 
but no one knows. The disease has a tendency to spread, and E venture to sub- 
mit that it is only right and proper for the Government to take steps that will 
eradicate the disease or, at any rate, seriously curtail its area. 

“ But, my Lord, the lo.<5s of human life does not alone represent the 
sum total of the suffering and misery inflicted on the people by malaria. 
Por one man who dies of malaria at least- ten suffer from it — though 
they do not die of it. They carry on a lingcriiig oxistonco hovering between 
life and death, to whom death in many cases \vould b(i a relief. My J./ord, 
the Government also suffers seriously and from a military point of view 
in consequence of the prevalence of malaria The report of the S.mitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India for 1913 says — 

‘ Malai'ia continues to be the dominating Factor of in(‘ffi<'ienev in Kuropean troops in 
India.-' 


That is the deliberate opinion of the Sanitary 
Government of India in the year 1013. And, my Lord, 

consequences are very serious. Let mo give an illustrafion. 
great factory for producing munitions of war at Echapur. 
know something about that factory, beeau.se I live close to it. 


Commissioner with the 
the indirect 
There i.s a 
r happen to 
The Factory 


einploys 3,000 men a day. Six weeks ago 1,000 men, rei> resenting ouo-thinl 
of the total number of workmen, were absent owing to the prevalence of 
malaria. ^ The Superintendent of another Pactoi'y near Calcutta said that one- 
half of his men were absent in the malarial season owing to the prevalence of 
liord, it saecas to ixxo tlxat tliis is a state of tilings wliicli 
the most serious consideration of the Government of India- What a waslagt* 
of energy and loss of national efideiency all this I’opresenta. 

** Saving regard to the terrible mortality arising from malaria and the 
■wade area it covers, I think I am entitled to nold that it has become a grave 
^tional problem. And be it noted, that malaria is most prevalent among 
the poor. ^ Like plague, it is the poor man’s disease, and has its roots largely 
in economic causes A sanitary expert— a high ofacial of Government wJiose 
name X am precluded from mentioning because I have not his authority for 
it ^told me the other day that it is poverty, insufficient food, and insanitary 
surrounamgs which weaken the powei* of resistance and make Y>©ople an easv 
prey to malaria. And what are the statistics on this subject? You find that 
malaria IS most prevalent in rural areas where the vast millions of Our iieoole 
m’e gathered togethOT. The Reports of Sanitary Commissioners, both of 
Lengal and of tlm Government of India, support this view. The Sanitarv 
Commissioner for Bengal says iu his report for 1913 — 

Out of 965,000 deaths registered from this cause during the year under report, 25 000 
occurred lu urban areas and the rest in rural areas.' fa reporr, 

In 1914, we have the same report. The Sanitary Commissioner says — 

decrease in the mortality from this disease in urban areas that was noticed in that 
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And, my Lord, the Government of Irdia says the same thing. The 
figures for 1913 supplied by the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India point to the same conclusion. In the lural area the death-rate from 
fever was 17*28 per mille ; and in the urban area 10*35. Therefore, my 
Lord, I am eniitled to hold that, in ui'ging this matter for the c«ftsideration of 
Your Excellency’s Government, I am pleading the poor man’s cause. 

“ And, after all, my Lord, malaria is a preventible disease. It is^not 
one of those scouiges from which there is no escape, which vre must submit to 
with all the fortitude and the patience that we can muster Malaria has 
prevailed in other countries, atid they have been freed from it by the adoption 
of proper sanitary measures Malaria prevailed at one time in England. 
History tells us that James the Pirst died of the tertian ague Malaria 
prevailed in Italy, but the reclamation of the swamps and the adoption of the 
system known as Bonificazione have helped to eradicate the disease and free 
the people from its ravages. Mark the achievements of America in the 
Panama Canal and o£ Japan in Pormosa My Lord, I feel tempted to read an 
extract from an article which appeared in one of the newspapers regarding 
the work which Japan has done in Pormosa in connection with the eradication 
of malaria — 

* They set about doing this in a very business-like fashion . By way of experiment 
certain disti'iots were selected, and on a certain day all the inhabitants wei-e made to appear at 
an appointed time to have their blood examined microscopically with a view to finding out if 
they were malaria carriers. Those in whom the malaria parasite® were found were placed 
under treatment foi’ 30 days in order that the parasites may be exterminated. It is stated 
that altogether 376,631 persons were examined, of whom 10,000 were found to be carriers. It 
is stated that in two districts the moi'tality from malaria has been redneed to nothing, and in 
another district has been reduced from 11 ‘60 to 3‘39 per thousand. These results are noted 
after the system has been in operation for two years. ’ 

*' My Lord, am I to understand that our Government will confess 
to a failure in a work in which other Governments have been more successful ? 
My Lord, our* Government in normal times commands illimitable resources ; 
its power of organisation is superb ; its capacity to deal with difidcult 
problems beyond all praise. But I confess that in this matter the Govern- 
ment has not done justice to itself. Of Conferences and Commissions we have 
had enough ; but they have not been attended with adequate results. My 
Lord, I find in the Resolution of Government to which I have referred that 
six lakhs of rupees have been spent for the purpose of carrying out anti-mala- 
rial opei’ations. I should like to ask the question : Have they contributed in 
any way to reduce the mortality from malarial fever ? I hope my Hon’ble 
Priends opposite will he in a position to give me an answer upon that point. 

Secondly, Provincial Malarial Committees have been appointed. We have 
one in Bengal. My Lord, will this Council believe it that that Committee did 
not hold a single meeting last year ? Will the Council believe it that that 
Committee does not publish an annual report ? It deliberates in secret, 
discusses in secret, works in secret, if indeed it works at all. I can understand 
a Cabinet dealing with difficult diplomatic questions conducting its proceedings 
in this manner ; but sanitation is not a question of diplomacy. If there is 
any matter in regard to which the co-operation of the public is essential, it is 
sanitation ; and if you want the public to co-operate, you must take them 
irto your confidence ; and tell them what you have done and what you mean 
to do. You have a Malarial Committee for all India ; it publishes a report 
every year. I do not understand why the Bengal Committee should enshroud 
its deliberations in an impenetrable veil of mystery. I hope a word of advice 
might be given to that Committee to be a little more alert, to be a little more 
communicative, to be a little more diligent in the discharge of those respon- 
sible duties with which it is entrusted My Lord, amid the controversies 
that have taken place, with regard to malaria, thes'e are two points about 
which there seems to be a common, agreement, namely, that it is a class of 
mosquitoes which carry the disease, and that quinine is a prophylactic as well 
as a curative agent. The Government is doing a great deal for the purpose 
of distributing quinine. But iwhat about the reclamation of those areas 
which are the breeding grounds of the malaria-carrying mosquitoes ; and 
here the question of rural sanitation comes to the front. Rural sanitation is 
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entrusted to the local bodies. My Lord, I wish to speak of them with the ut- 
most possible respect, because I am myself a member of one of these bodies. 
But their means are limited The Government has enormous resources, and it 
has expert knowledge and organisation at its disposal which the local bodies 
cannot command. I therefore submit with the utmost emphasis that Govern-' 
ment should place themselves at the head of the sanitary movement, and initiate 
and cari*y out all large sanitary projects, such as drainage, water-supply, et- 
cetera, the local bodies being required to co-operate in the application of the 
projects to the local areas. 2dy Lord, the Sanitary Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab says that, there are barrow pits along both sides of the rail- 
way lines. We find the same thing in Bengal and they generate malaria. 
Then there are the railway embankments which, faultily constructed, produce 
malaria I would appeal to the i-‘resident of the Railway Board to look to these 
things and do the needful in the interests of the public health. Then there are 
the silted"up rivers in Bengal which, according to Br. Bentley, are a prolific 
cause of malaria I submit it is the duty of the Government to look to the 
great water-courses in Bengal and elsewhere. Aly .Lord, here no political cf-n- 
siderations are involved. In this matter the community and the Government 
may heartily co-opei‘ate in a work than which nothing could be nobler, in the 
work of saving human life and alleviating human suffering. A Government 
that will give us the inestimable boon of health will raise for itself a monument 
more lasting than brass in the gratitude, the affections and the contentment of 
a happy and prosperous people. My Lord, we hear a great deal about unrest. 
Give us food, sufl6.cient food, by helping our industries ; give us health by 
eradicating malaria; satisfy the inner man by gratifying our legitimate aspira- 
tions, and the spectre of unrest with which the enemies of Indian advancement 
so often confront us will fade away into thin air like the baseless fabric of a 
vision. My Lord, in placing this Resolution before this Council, I plead for 
the millions of my countrymen, for those who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows; I plead for their health and happiness, and I am sure I do not 
plead in vain before Your Excellency and this Council.” 

The HoxL*'bIe XS. XXstclaig^siiXi. : — “ My Lord, I may say at once 

that Government is prepared to accept the Resolution which the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber has brought forward. As he points out, the Resolution has two portions. 
In the first place, ho asks us to instruct Provincial Governments to take mea- 
sures for the prevention of malaria ; and our attitude as regaids that is that, 
if by issuing instructions to I'rovincial Governments, we can do anything, 
however small, to alleviate the scourge of malaria, it is our duty to meet his 
wishes in the matter. Then, his second point is, that he desires us to publish 
an annual statement showing the progress made by each province. There is 
already a statement in the repoits that ai’e published each year by the Sanitary 
Commissioners in the various provinces. But it may possibly be a convenience 
to have an annual report with details for the w^hole of India on the subject ; 
and we propose to arrange with the Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India that he should mention in his annual report briefly what has 
been done in the matter of dealing with malaria. 

“ There are, however, one or two considerations which I should like to 
mention in connection with this Resolution. In the first place, when we talk 
of the prevention of malaria, we must include in that the measures we take 
for investigating and inquiring into the subject of malaria, its causes and its 
possible remedies. The inquiry and the prevention of malaria are two por- 
tioDS of the same process, and it is a matter for discretion in each case as to 
where we are to leave the process of inquiry and proceed to that of actual mea- 
sures affecting the people. We are, therefore, when urging Local Govern- 
ments to take vigorous measures for prevention of malaria, at the same time 
urging them, where necessary, to make further inquiries into what is neces- 
sary to be done before the introduction of these measures. 

“ Anothef* point to which I w^ould invite attention is that the remedies 
which are applicable to malaria are not the same throughout the whole of India. 
That is to say, we find that malaria assumes different forms in different parts 
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of India, and different remedies are necessary. In some parts of India it is 
epidemic and in others endemic. In some parts it is due to excess of water ; in 
some parts we are told that it is due to want of water. lu some parts of India 
there are remedies indicated which in others ai’e absolutely impossible. The 
Government of India in their Resolution of 1914, to which the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber has referred, have indicated the genei*al lines on which they think that the 
question of malaria should be dealt with. Rut it rests primarily with the 
Provincial Governments to decide what particular measures they will take in 
each case to deal with malaria in the provinces which are under their control. 

“ Then there is a further matter which must be obvious to most of us at the 
present time, and that is that Local Governmeats, like the Government of India, 
are, at present, hampered in the matter of staff and finance. 

" I need not dilate further on this, but Hon’ble Members will understand 
that the action of Local Governments is at the present moment hampered by 
the limits placed on the finances at their disposal. 

“ The Hon’ble Member has given expression to one or two ideas which 
prevail about malaria, and about which I should like to say a word or two. In 
the first place, he has given expression to the view that malaria is increasing 
in India; I do not say he used those words, but he brought forward instances 
to show that it was increasing in certain provinces. There is no doubt 
whatever that in certain areas malaria has increased in the terrible way 
which the Hon’ble Member describes, but there are also fortunately other 
areas in which it has decrea.sed ; and from such data as are available, — and they 
are not as good as we could wish — from such data as are available we may say 
that there is nothing to justify us in saying definitely that malaria has 
increased in India during the last few years. 

He has also expi’essed the view, which I think pi’evails among many 
people, that Government has not done what it should in the matter of dealing 
with malaria. It is quite true that here and there in one area or another 
certain measures that should have been taken may not have been taken, but 
I would demru’ to any expression of the view that Government has been 
remiss iu dealing with the question generally. I would like to point out a few 
of the administrative measures which Government has taken in connection 
with the matter. In the first place, in 1909, a Conference was convened by 
Lord Minto at which he himself presided on the subject of malaria There 
have since been Conferences at Rombay, Madras and Lucknow dealing with the 
same subject. It is quite true, as the Hon’ble Member said, that these Conferences 
by themselves do not come to the same thing as active pi'eventive measures, 
but they are of exceedingly great value, and if they have done nothing else they 
have served to concentrate the attention of Government on the directions 
in which we can best attack the trouble with which we are dealing. Then classes 
have been started for teaching scientific men how to deal with malai’ia, both in the 
field and in the laboratory. The Rureau to which the « Hon’ble Member reefers has 
been started at BZasauli ; it gets together all the information that is available on 
the subject of malaria. We have also the Association for the Promotion of Indian 
Research started some years ago ; and it has already spent some ten lakhs of 
rupees in inquiries on the subject of malaria. Then we have grants for sanitary 
purposes, and of recent years the greater part of these has been spent in dealing 
with measures against malaria. We also have those cesses which were handed 
over two years ago to the provinces of Northern India, a pretty considerable 
sum, and when handing them over the Government of India advised that the 
District Roards should use a substantial part of them for dealing with malai-ia 
and other kindred subjects. The Hon’ble Member asks what have been the 
results of this expenditure of money. I would merely say in that respect that 
we must give a little time for the results to be shown The prevalence of 
malaria varies from time to time, and we must have a little time to see what 
the ultimate results maybe as shown in statistical data. Each province has 
started a Malaria Committee, that is to say, we have in each province a body 
whose main duty it is to look into the prevention of malaria. I won’t say that 
in every province it has fulfilled its duties as it should, but in every province 
there is now a body from whom advice can be got, which can be consulted 
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and to whom suggestions may be made as to the means for dealing with 
malaria. These bodies have got an executive officer, in some cases the 
Ohief Malaria Olfioer, in otheis officers on special duty vho ha\e wiittcn repoits 
which are accessible to the public as regards the prevalence ot malaria in 
certain areas Q-overnment, as the Hon’ble Member has mentioned, has taken 
a considei*able amount of trouble in the distribution of quinine and arranged 
for supplies of the pure drug to be made to the public tJiiough the Post OHioe 
and by vendors, and by the useful agency oftia%elhag dispensaines. I ian<*y 
that what has been done by the Eocal Governments is not as vaoII know n to 
the public and to Hon’ble Membeis as perhaps it snould bo Tin' l^ooal 
Governments of certain provinces have issued pamphlets in which they have 
described the recent improv ements in sanitai’y iiolicy, and these litlle books, 
which are very short, give an excellent account of v^ hat has been done in 
sanitary matters, and more especially on the subject of malaria Jlon’hle 
Members inteiested in the subject could very v\ell study these books, and if 
they study them, I think they will feel that Government has been alive to its 
responsibilitieo in the matter. This is not howev'er a point that is ically of 
much importance to decide in dealing with this Resolution. If we ha\o 
hitherto been remiss, then it is incumbent on us to take the vigorous moasiuos 
now asked for; if we^ have not been remiss, still we would bo quite ready 
to accept the Resolution and to take tbese measures. In either case w c arc 
quite ready to accept the Resolution as it now stands befoie Council and as the 
Hon’ble Member bas proposed it.” 

The Hon’ble IVCr. Sixren dira. 2^a>th !Ba>ii.erjee : — ‘‘ l--oril, 1 

am very grateful to the Government for accci>ling my itesolutiou 1 (iuift* 
admit that Confeienccs and discussions aie necesstuy for pioper and s^sf<‘inafu* 
effort, but tho point that I tiied to bring out was, that fhe iUuount ol*talk has 
been out of all inoportion to the amount ol work dom*, and another point 
which I want to urge is, that though the Gov'ermnent has been in earnest 
about_ the rnatter, their efforts so far- have been sjiasmodie I quite aj>pi<H‘iafe 
the difficulties of the task; difficulties theio may b<*, but surely they ;ue 
worthy of the humanity and beneficence of a great Government atid are not 
beyond its resources. 

. I would venture to recommend for favouiablc consideration the anti-mala- 
rial activities of Japan in Pormosa; tbo formation of deiinito sel s ernes vi it Ji 
reference to a particular area and tho inosecution of those sehemes in a 
^stematic way. That was tho secret of tho success of Japan in Pormosa, Jiud 
I would appeal to my Hon’ble Friend to tiy the experiment in scleetcfl areas in 
India. A definite jilan axiplicable to a paiticular aiea and carr eil out v^ ith 
energy and in a business-like manner that is the real need ol the situation. 

ii. ** This however has never been tried, solar as I know’. I ho}>e and trust that 
the result of the debate vviU.be that the Local Goveinmeuts will ]>e stimulatcil 
into more vigorous action in connection with a work than vihich nothing could 
be imbler or more humane. I am grateful to tho Government for accepting 
my Resolution.” * 

The Resolution was put and accepted. 

The Council adjourned to Tuesday, the 22nd instant 


DEiiHi : 

The 23rd Febtumy, 1916. 


A. F. MUHBI.MAX, 

Secretary to the Government of India,, 

Jjegislaiive Department. 


S- Q. P. 1 Delhi — 17ir T. D — 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROOXSSDINGS OF THF INDIAN LSGISDATIVN COITNCID ASSNMBDSD UNDKR 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1015. 

(5 Ac 6 Geo. V, Cli. 61). 


The Council met at the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, on 

Tuesday, the 22nd Eebruary, 1916. 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Sib WiIiEIAm CI/Ark, r.o.s.i., c.m.g., F'ice-President, presiding^ 
and 48 Members, of whom 42 were Additional Members. 


STATSMUNT LAID ON THD TABLIS. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Reg:inald Craddock ; — “ I beg to lay on the 

table a statement* regarding Press prosecutions under the Press Act, 1910, 
and in regard to newspapers which have ceased publication or whose securities 
have been enhanced, since the outbreak of the war, in reply to a question 
asked by the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan on the 1st October, 
1916. 


QXTKSTIONS AMD ANSWERS. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha of Nashipur 

asked : — 

1 . “ (a) Will the Government be pleased to state if the price of food- 

stufifs is now generally higher than that of the corresponding SSoSnitaah. 
period of the previous year ? 

(b) Do the Government propose to take any steps with a view to 
restricting the export of rice ? ” 


• Vtde Appendix A, page 162 post. 
( ia4 ) 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Ijow replied : — 

“ {a) I lay on the table a statement * from which it will be seen that the 
prices of foodstuffs were not in the latter part of December 1915, the latest 
date for which figures for all India are available, generally higher than in 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. In many oases they were 
decidedly lower. 

(5) The answer is in the negative. I may add that the price of rice in 
Calcutta has, it is understood, declined since the latter part of December 
last.” 

The Hon’ble Rai Sita Nath Ray Bahadur asked : — 

2 . ** {a) Has the attention of the G-ovemment been drawn to the following 
statement which appeared in ‘ Capital ’ (published in Calcutta) of the 28th 
January last ; — 

‘ With a view to focussing the opinion of the commercial community in all parfs of the 
Empire, the British Imperial Council of Commerce and Boards of Tiade throughout the. 
United Kingdom and British Dominions is convening a Conference in London in June next. 
A provisional programme has i-ecently been ciiculated to the members for their consideration. 
It IS expected that there will be a representative attendance of delegates from the Oversea 
Dominions and Dependencies, with which the Council is in constant consultation ? ’ 

(6) Has the Government of India, in its Commerce and Industry Depart- 
ment, received any intimation regarding the Conference referred to in 
(«) ? 

(<?) If so, will the Government he pleased to place before the Council 
the information it has received ? ” 

Tbe Kon’ble Mr. Low replied : — 

“ {a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(5) and (d) The Government of India have received no such 
intimation.” 

Tbe Ilon’ble Rai Sita Natb Bay Babadur asked : — 

3. “(a) Will the Government he pleased to state what further progress since 
my previous question on the subject asked in Council on the 16ih September, 
1914, has been made in connection with the scheme for a direct Railway line 
from Calcutta to Barisal vioL Noapara or B^iulna ? 

(fi) Is it in contemplation, in this scheme, to have a junction somewhere 
near the Gournadi Police-station in the District of Backerganj, with one branch 
going to Barisal and another going to a point near the present Jhapur GhAt 
steamer station ? 

(c) If the answer to (6) is in the affirmative, does the scheme also contem- 
plate that the branch going to Jhapur Gh&it is to be connected by ferry steamer 
service with Chandpur (on the Assam-Bengal Railway System) on the other 
side of the Megna river ? 

(jd) If the answers to (6) and (c) are in the affirmative, does the scheme 
provide a route which will be shorter than the existing route connecting 
Calcutta with the Assam-Bengal Railway System ? ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir R. W. Gillau replied 

“ (a) A detailed survey for a line of railway from Xhulna vioL Gopalganj 
and Gournadi to Barisal with the branches mentioned in the reply to question 
(6) has been completed by the Eastern Bengal Railway. The views of the 
Government of Bengal are awaited. 

(6) The scheme contemplates a junction at Gaila station, about miles 
west of Gournadi, from which point branches take off to Earidpur and Pingla- 
kati Gh&t. 


^ iSfot included in these Proceedings. 
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(c) A branch, line from a point near Madaripnr or Burghatta on the 
Paridpur Branch to a terminus on the main Ganges River, some 12 miles from 
Ohandpur, which would permit of a wagon ferry connection with the latter, 
has been mentioned as a possible future extension, but forms no part of the 
scheme as actually drawn up 

(d) The scheme, together with the extension mentioned in the reply to 
question (<?), if constructed, would provide a route shorter than the existing 
route connecting Calcutta with the Assam-Bengal Railway System.” 


The Hon’ble !Rai Sita Nath Ray Bahadur asked : — 

4 . “ (1) Has the Government given any contracts to firms and individuals 
in India for the supply of provisions and other articles for the purposes of the Svm 
present war ? traota for 

(2) If the answer to (1) is in the affirmative, will the Government 
pleased to state — 


(а) the names of such firms and individuals, and 

(б) the nature of the provisions and other articles which they are 

supply ? ” 


snpplyllic: 

1 provlftions* 
06 ~etc, tn 
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to 


The Hou’ble Major-Genera»l Holloway replied : — 

“ Many contracts have been given in India for supplies of all sorts required 
in the present war. Under foodstuffs alone, contracts for at least sixty different 
articles have been made at various places, but these conti'acts are made locally, 
and it is not thought that the circumstances justify the trouble and delay of 
compiling a complete list of them.*’ 


THB INDIAN PORTS (AMBNDMBNT) BIBI.. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bow — “ Sir, I beg to present the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1908 ’* 


THB HINDU AND MUSSULMAN DISPOSITION OF 

PROPBRTIT BIBI.. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad : — “ Sir, I beg to introduce the Bill 
which stands in my name, and to move that it be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee mentioned on the Agenda. 

“ The Bill proposes to remove certain disabilities under which Hindus 
and Mussulmans labour in regard to the disposition of their property, 
and Members must have noticed that it is merely an enabling Bill, a 
Bill that enables Hindus and Mussulmans to dispose of their property in 
favour of unborn persons, if they choose to do so. At present what the 
Courts have held about dispositions of property by Hindus and Mussulmans 
is this, that it is not competent to a Hindu or Mussulman to make $, 
trust settlement in favour of persons not born ; that it is also not competent 
to him to make any bequest by his will in favour of unborn persons, 
the effect being that, if a bequest is made by a will in favour of persons 
who are not in existence at the date of the death of the testator, from which 
date in the eye of the law the will speaks, those people are not competent to 
take it. The results of this administration of the law are obviously very 
inconvenient, unjust and unfair. I will illustrate what I mean by giving one 
or two instances. Take, for instance, a Hindu or Mussulman having one son 
and one grandson. By his will he wants to provide for his son and also for 
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his grandsons, not only the one grandson in existence at the time, hut also for 
other grandsons that may he horn to his son If he, hy his will, provides that 
his son should, for life, enjoy his pi operty and that after the son’s death all the 
grandsons in existence at the date of the death of the son should take the 
property ; and if it happens that at the death of the testator there is only one 
grandson in existence, but that at the date of the death of the son there are 
three more grandsons in existence, then the result is that the one grandson 
who was in existence at the date of the testator’s death takes all the property to 
the entire exclusion of the other three grandsons horn to that son. You will 
see, therefore, that the most cherished intention and desire of the testator, in 
these circumstances, are absolutely defeated. Many more instances can he 
given in which the same thing happens, and every lawyer must he conversant 
with cases coming up in the Courts every day where, in this manner, the most 
cherished intentions and desires of both settlors and testators are absolutely 
defeated, 

“ And because of this rule which denies to Hindus and Muhammadans the 
power of disposing of their property in favour of unborn persons, marriage 
settlements to provide for the issue of a Mussulman or a Hindu marriage 
are impossible. 

“Now, the reason why the Courts have hold that Mussulmans and 
Hindus are incompetent to make dispositions in favour of unborn persons is 
this, namely, that both according to^Hindu and Muhammadan law it is con- 
sidered essential that for the validity of a gift, there should be delivery of pos- 
session, and an unborn person is incompetent to accept a gift or to take delivery 
of possession It is therefore that the Courts have held that it is not competent 
to a Hindu or Muhammadan to make any bequest or to make any settlement 
in favour of a person who is not competent to take possession 

“ Sir, the reason of this rule, requiring transfer of possession as essential to 
the validity of a gift, has no religious origin — there is nothing of religion in it. 
The reason for it is not to be found in any precept of Hindu or Muhammadan 
law. In fact, there is nothing in the Koran about delivery of possession. This 
insistence on delivery of possession with regard to the validity of gifts is to be 
found in all archaic systems of law and among all nations in their early stages 
of development. If you go to the ancient German law, you find that a con- 
veyance is inconceivable and impossible without what is called ‘ livery of seisin.’ 
Under that law, an elaborate ceremony had to be gone through in order to 
effect this * livery of seisin.’ The donor and donee go to the land ; a knife is 
produced, a sod of turf is cut, the twig of a tree is broken off, and the donor then 
hands over the sod and the twig to the donee. The donor further hands over 
the knife with which he cuts the sod to the donee, w^ho keeps it very carefully 
as material evidence of the transaction. Eurther, the donor takes off his 
hand the war-glove by which he is supposed to protect the land in battle and 
the donee puts it on : his hand is ‘ vested ’ or ‘ invested ’ with the land. The 
origin of the expression that * land is vested ’ in a person, it is said, is to be 
traced to this ceremony. When under Roman influence writings came to be 
used, the signing or sealing wns not the important thing, but the delivery of 
the parchment as symbol of the land was everything. 

** In England, too, for several centuries delivery of possession was insisted 
on as an essential with regard to the validity of a conveyance or a gift, and 
we find the Courts in Bracton’s time insisting on this delivery of possession 
being actual and real. The donatio by itself was nothing unless followed by 
traditio. But, Sir, all this has passed away as society developed and pro- 
gressed, and in England all those archaic fqrms of delivery of possession have 
vanished The same. Sir, would have happened wiih. regard to Hindu and 
Muhammadan law in this country if their normal growth and development 
had not been arrested as it was (I shall presently show how) on the advent of 
British rule in India. 

“ By the Statute of 1781, being 21 Geo. Ill, Chapter 70, so far as 
Calcutta was concerned, the Hindu and Muhammadan personsd law was 
assured to His Majesty’s Indian subjects ; and the same was done in 1897 
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by 37 Q-eo. Ill, Chapter 142, with regard to Bombay and Madras Now 
these Statutes, enacted though they were with the beneficent object of preserv- 
ing and securing to the people of India their ancient laws, have, in fact, had 
the effect of preventing their normal growth and development and not allow- 
ing them to adapt their systems to the needs of a progressive society. Hindu 
and Muhammadan law being thus assured to Indian subjects by those Statutes, 
the only source of that law was the ancient texts ; and the Courts, in 
administering the Hindu and Muhammadan law, had to find that law in those 
ancient texts, and they administered the law rigidly as they found it in those 
texts Sir, the result has been, that while, under the blessings of British rule, 
the Hindu and Muhammadan communities have progressed wonderfully in 
trade, in industries, in commerce and in acquisition of wealth, and while in 
matters of contract, evidence, etc., they have been given laws based on English 
law, their personal laws, affecting them most with regard to property, in- 
heritance and succession, have failed to respond to the progressive needs of 
those societies. If, as I have said, the Hindu and Mrihammadan laws had 
developed themselves normally, the present disability with which we are 
concerned in this Bill would certainly have disappeared As I have shown, 
that disability works very serious injustice, and defeats the cherished intentions 
of many Hindus and many Muhammadans. That both communities have, for a 
long time past, wished to be liberated from this disability is, I submit, very 
clear from the fact that although, so far as Hindus are concerned, the 
Privy Council, as early as 1872, declared in the Tagore case this disabilitjjr, you 
find hundreds of Hindus — ^and hundreds of Muhammadans, orthodox Shias and 
Sunnis — year after year, making wills and settlements in which they give pro- 
perty to unborn persons. And any lawyer in the land will be able to tell you 
that year after year hundreds of oases come before the Courts where these settle- 
ments and wills are produced and are declared invalid, so far as provision for 
unborn persons is concerned, thus defeating the most cherished desires of Hindu 
and Muhammadan testators and settlors. With regard to Muhammadans, I may 
point out that, so far as Shias are concerned, it has been held that it is open 
to them to create successive life estates ; and Amir Ali, in his book on Muham- 
madan Daw, points out that with regard to them it is doubtful whether a gift 
to an unborn person is invalid. He seems to think that such gifts are valid in 
their case. I am only pointing out this with a view to showing that, even 
according to the strict Muhammadan Eaw with regard to Shias, there are high 
authorities who maintain the opinion that there is no objection to their being 
allowed freedom in this respect. However that may be, I submit. Sir, that the 
real consciousness of those commtmities at the present day is in favour of the 
change I have advocated '^fhere must be thousands of Hindus and Mus sal- 
mans who have property and who are most anxious in some manner to provide 
for their unborn progeny, and as the law stands at present they are effectually 
prevented from doing so. The whole object of the proposed legislation is to 
remove that disability. 

“I may point out. Sir, that what is proposed by this Bill is not to enlarge 
in any manner the disposing power of a Hindu or a Muhammadan. JEx hyjpo- 
thesi the Bill only contemplates the remoTal of this disability in cases where 
otherwise there is a disposing power. What I mean is that it does not 
empower, or propose to empower any coparcener in a joint Hindu family to 
dispose of any property which it would otherwise not be competent to him to 
do Equally, it does not propose to empower any Mussulman to will away his 
property to the extent of more than one-third. All that is contemplated is 
that within the present disposing power a Hindu or Muhammadan has, it 
whan be competent to him to exercise that power in favour of an unborn 
person which he is now prevented from doing. I may again emphasise the 
fact that this is merely an enabling Bill. If there are Hindus and Mussal- 
mans who are of opinion that they should not and ought not to make any 
dispositions in favour of unborn persons, there is nothing in the Bill that 
compels them to do so. Any Hindu or Mussulman still holding the view that 
it is not right for him to dispose of property in fav our of an unborn person 
need not do so. There is nothing in the Bill to comp el him to do that ; but 
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as regards those who do wish to do so, and that number is a very large 
one in the country, all that the Bill seeks is to remove a disability from those 
people and allow tJtiem to do what they want to do. As X have already 
pointed out, there is nothing religious about this insistence of delivery of 
possession ; the Bill does not interfere in the least with any religious 
notions, and the real present-day consciousness of both the communities 
is against the present disability. All that the measure proposes to do is 
only to give legislative sanction to what the country and what the people, 
both Hindus and Mussalmans, have really wanted for a very very long time. 
I can say. Sir, how often in my professional career I have been consulted both 
by Hindus and Muhammadans, orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, Shias 
and Sunnis, to show them any way by which they could get rid of this dis- 
ability of making provision for unborn children and grand-children, and how 
disappointed they are when they are told that it was not possible under the 
law as it stood to do that; and my experience must also be the experience, I 
take it, of every lawyer in the land. Therefore, as I have submitted, all that 
I am seeking by this Bill to do is to place the Hindu and Mussalman com- 
munities on the same footing as the other communities in India, and leave 
them free, — they are not compelled by this Bill to do anything — if they so 
choose, to make provision for unborn persons, in favour of their children or 
grand-children or other relations who may be hereafter born. The Parsis and 
Christians have liberty to do so, let the Mussalmans and Hindus have the 
same liberty. Sir, I may refer to one noteworthy fact, viz., that after 
this Bill had been published and the public became aware of it, it was 
reproduced at least in Bombay in all the daily English papers and in all the 
vernacular papers, and there has been not a note of dissent in the country with 
regard to it. If it had been felt as any measure which they did not want ox* 
which was against their views or oherislied desires in the matter, that feeling 
would certainly by this time have found some expression in the piiblio press ; 
but as I have said not a note of dissent is sounded in any of the papers. As 
I have already pointed out, this Bill merely seeks to give legislative sanction 
to what both communities, Hindus and Mussalmans, have wanted for a long 
time. They will be relieved of this disability which, in practice, works very 
great injustice, and excludes from the enjoyment of property people whom 
testators and settlors intend to benefit, to their great disappointment. There 
may be questions of detail with regard to the provisions of the Bill which will 
have to be considered in Select Committee ; and the actual form which the 
final legislation should take is a matter that will have to be threshed out in 
Select Committee. 

I see from the Agenda, Sir, that my Hon’ble and learned friend, Mr. 
Dadabhoy, has given notice of an amendment which in effect comes to this, 
that the Bill be not referred to Select Committee at this stage, but that further 
opinions be invited from the country. ” 

The Kon’hle filie 'V'ice-Firesideii'fc : — Order, Order. The Hon’ble 
Member can speak on the amendment w'hen it is moved ; he cannot discuss 
it before Mr. Dadabhoy has moved his amendment. ” 

The Hon’hle IVCx*. Se'fca>l'va>d : — I then move that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Hon’ble Sir Beginald Craddock, 
the Hon’ble Mr. G-. R. Lowndes, the Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad Ali 
Muhammad Khan of Mahmudabad, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, _ the Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Hesteven, the Hon’ble Mr. H. "Wheeler, the 
Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, the Hon’ble Mr. Chakravarti Vijiaraghava- 
chariar, the Hon’ble Mr. A. P. Muddiman, the Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming, 
and myself, with instructions to report on or before the 24ith of March, 1916.” 

The Hon’hle ]V[r. Datdaihhoiy — “ Sir, I rise to say a few words at 
this stage on the proposed Bill generally, and particularly with reference 
to the amendment of which I have given notice. My Hon’ble friend has 
explained the object and scope of bis Bill with ability, and has fully dealt 
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■witL. the important modifications wMch, it proposes to make in the existing 
law. The Bill, though brief, is very important, and seeks to effect a very 
important change, one might say a radical change, both in Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law. Sir, I do not propose to enter into any detailed examina- 
tion of the several provisions of this Bill at this stage beyond remarking that 
the measure is of an enabling nature, and permits Hindus and Mu b am m a, dans 
to make transfers of property m^er vivos and by testamentary dispositions for 
the benefit of unborn persons within the prescribed statutory limits. As the 
Calcutta High Court has laid down, the cardinal rule governing Hindu wills 
is that the person capable of taking under a will should be such a person as 
could take a gift inter vivos and therefore, must, either in fact or in contem- 
plation of law, be in existence at the date of the death of the testator. The 
recent Indian case-law has also made it abundantly clear that, under the 
law as administered at present by orur Courts, effect cannot be given to 
settlements and dispositions of property for the benefit of unborn persons. 
As my Hon’ble friend Mr. Setalvad has pointed out, the only object of his 
Bill is to vest powers in our Courts to carry out the settlor’s or testator’s 
intention which, at present, they are not legally competent to do. The rule 
of law about a gift or a bequest in favour of an unborn person, as far as I am 
aware and as has been pointed out by the Privy Council, is not sanctioned by 
any express authoritative text of Hindu Law. The scheme of settlement that 
a gift should take effect after the death of the donor and that subject to a 
prior limited interest, involves modes of disposition not contemplated by the 
old Hindu Law-givers. As Mr. Setalvad has pointed out, with them a gift 
meant an immediate divesting of the interests of the donor, and the vesting 
of the same in the donee. The Hindu Law of wills, though a natural develop- 
ment of the Hindu law of gift, in reality is a creation of the British Indian 
Courts and the British Indian Legislature. To remove, then, the restrictions 
on the powers of gift inter vivos as laid down in the Shastric texts and on 
testamentary dispositions, is to extend the basic principle of Hindu Law and 
the law relating to Hindu wills which follows Hindu Law. But, Sir, it would 
be more in conformity with the modern and enlightened opinions of the 
two great communities, Hindu and Muhammadan, that they should have power 
to make testamentary dispositions to the same extent and subject to the same 
statutory limitations as are allowed in the case of the other communities. The 
proposed modification of the law will place these two communities on a footing 
of equality with the other communities in British India. 

“ Again, the rule against perpetuities is maintained in its integrity by the 
insertion in the Bill of the provisions of the Transfer of Property Act in that 
behalf. As I have just remarked the provisions of the Bill, from the more 
enlightened point of view, may be regarded as suitable and acceptable, 
but my Hon’ble friend will have to justify his position fully and very strongly 
on the grounds of public necessity, public poUoy and expediency before he 
can expect a full measure of support from this Council or the public generally. 
As far as I am aware, though the proposed modification of the law is very 
desirable, no serious inconvenience has been felt by the Hindu or Muham- 
madan community by reason of the law rendering invalid transfers in favour 
of unborn persons. Moreover, Sir, the British Government has systematically 
upheld and recognised the policy of preserving the privileges and the personal 
laws of the people of this country. This policy of non-intervention has been 
ensured by an Act of Parliament, the preamble of which says — 

‘ That the inhabitants should be maintained and protected in the enjoyment of ah their 
ancient laws, usages, rights and privileges.^ 

And this policy. Sir, as the Council is aware, has been reiterated and r^ 
enunciated in several later enactments, passed both in England and in 
India, and now forms the foundation of all Acts of the Governor General 
in Council relating to dispositions of property. In this connection the Law 
Commissioners have also expressed a very definite and strong view, and. Sir, 
I shall take the liberty of reading a passage from their report. They observe— 

‘ Hindu and Muhammadan Law derive their authority respectively from Hindu and 
Muhammadan religion. It follows that, as a British Legislature cannot make Muhammadan 
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or Hindu religion, so neither can it make Muhammadan or Hindu Law. A code of 
Muhammadan Law, or a digest of any part of that law, if it wei*e enacted as such by the 
Legislative Council of India, would not he entitled to be regarded by Muhammadans as the 
very law itself, but merely as an expression of law, which possibly might he incorrect. ■* 

Purther on they observe — 

'The Privy Council has already ruled ’that estates cannot he created by Hindus in 
contravention of the principles which underlie the Thellusson. Act, or subject to conditions 
which are void for repugnancy 

In these oiroumstances. Sir, it remains to be seen what measure of support 
and what reception this Bill would receive from the country- 

“ In my opinion the Bill, if the law is to be self-contained and comprehen- 
sive, does not go far enough ; in a sense it is incomplete. The other sections of 
the Transfer of Property Act, such as sections 16, 17, 18, 22 — 29, 31 — St, and 
even section 36, are so intimately connected with the sections which the 
Hon’ble Member has selected for adoption that, in my humble opinion, the 
Bill may defeat its purpose and is likely to engender difficulties in practice. 
Section 2 {d) of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882 (IV of 1882) lays down that 
nothing in Chapter II of that Act shall affect any rule of Hindu or 
Muhammadan Law ; and according to the interpretation of the Privy Council 
and the High Courts, PCindu Law does not allow a gift in favour of a 
person who is not in existence at the date of the gift. Section 3 of the 
Hindu 'Wills Act, 1887 (XXI of 1887), has created similar disabilities as 
regards bequests by will. Sections 100 and 101 of the Indian Succession 
Act of 1866 cannot, according to the interpretation of the High Courts, apply 
to Hindu Wills, except with regard to dispositions in favour of persons in 
existence at the date of the death of the testator. This disability exists both 
as regards dispositions taking effect during a man’s lifetime as well as in 
regard to those which are to take effect after the donor’s death. The Bill be- 
fore the Council is intended to remove the disability in the case of wills, but 
it is not clear that a similar legislation will not have to be undertaken either 
separately or by incorporation in this Bill, to remove the disability in the case 
of gifts also. In fact, I would rather extend the principle of the Bill to the 
interdependent sections of the Transfer of Property Act, and would make the 
whole of Chapter II of that Act applicable to Hindus and M iiham tyi a.d a.n « 
generally, although section 2, clause (3) was framed and added at the instance 
of the Indian Non-Official Members of the Council and purely out of deference 
to the supposed religious susceptibilities of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

“ Sir, I shall now say a word or two on the amendment, of which I have 
given due notice. My Hon’ble friend, in moving that this Bill be i*el‘errod to 
a Select Committee, has asked that instructions may be issued to the Com- 
mittee to report on this Bill on or before the 2-Jith March next. My Hon’ble 
friend has also stated at the end of his speech that, since the publication of 
this Bill not a single note of dissent has been heard or received- Now, Sir, 

I shall briefly mention the circumstances under w'hich this Bill has been pub- 
lished. A rather unusual procedure has been adopted in the present case. 
The Bill wjas allowed to be introduced under rule 23 of the Rul^ of Legis- 
lative Business by publication, and this Bill was published in the G-azette of 
India of the 22nd January 1916. 

‘*I Txnderstand, Sir, that the Provincial Governments have been informally 
^nsulted and a sprinkling of non-official opinion has also been taken on this 
T ^ find that the publication of this Bill has only recently been made. 

^ IMadras, this Bill was published in the provincial gazette on the 18th of 

a* week ago ; in Bombay and Bengal, it was published on 
toe 17th of February ; in the United Provinces, on the 18th of February ; in 
Bihar ^^d Orissa, on the 15th of February, and in the Provinces which I repre- 
sent — ^the Central Provinces — on the 18th of February. My Hon’ble friend 
has asked this Council to believe that not a single note of dissent has been 
received, I appeal to this Council to say if the public have had sufficient 
TOme to express either a note of dissent or a note of approval on this Bill. 

Bill was published barely a week ago, and I, for one. Sir, cannot und^tand 
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the reason why it should be so rushed through this Council. It is not a very 
urgent or emergent piece of legislation that it should be undertaken and passed 
through the Council this Session. It is a matter of principle. Sir, that all 
legislative measures, except those of a specially emergent character, must be 
referred to the country for an expression of public opinion before thev are 
dealt with by this Council ; and that is a wholesome principle. I therefore 
most respectfully, but at the same time most emphatically, protest against this 
Bill being rushed through the Council without giving the public a proper and 
adequate opportunity of expressing their opinions on it. Sir, I move my 
amendment not in any spirit of opposition. As I have pointed out, my entire 
sympathy is with the Hon’bje Member, and, so far as I am pex’sonally con- 
cerned, I hold with him that the Bill is a necessity ; in fact, my Hon’ble friend 
has, in my opinion, rendered a public service by bringing this jSill forward and 
introducing it in the Council- But I cannot be a party to proceedings which 
will expedite the passage of this Bill through this Council in such a way. If 
the changes proposed by my Hon’ble friend will meet a public want, it will 
certainly strengthen our hands if we collect public opinion on it. If, on the 
other hand, there be reason to fear that the Bill will not receive public 
support, the necessity for a reference to the country becomes all the greater. 
On either hypothesis, the case for a reference to the country is extremely strong, 
and I therefore move the amendment which stands in my name, that the Bill 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon.” 

TRe Son’ble Bailxaidnr miain. lliCxLliaiiiima>d. : — 

“ Sir, in rising to support the amendment moved by my Hon’ble friend, 
Mr. Dadabhoy, I propose to keep strictly within the scope of the amendment 
itself, and do not intend to discuss the merits of the Bill at this stage. As I 
understand it, except in cases of urgency, the ordinary procedure with regard 
to the introduction and the subsequent stages of a proposed legislative enact- 
ment is, that after a Bill has been introduced in this Council, it is published 
in the vari )us provincial gazettes, the opinions of Local Governments are 
asked for, and the Local Governments, in submitting their opinions, take a 
further step, that is to say, they consult representative bodies of the various 
communities in their own provinces with reference to the advisability or 
usefulness of the proposed measure. Now, what the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad 
asks this Council to do, is to drive a coach and four through the ordinary 
procedure and refer his Bill to a Select Committee with the instruction 
that the Select Committee should send in its ^port by the 24ith of March 
next. I venture to think that no ground whatsoever has been made out by my 
learned friend in support of this extraordinary procedure prop(-sed in his 
Resolution. It seems to me. Sir, that lieariug in mind the nature of the 
proposed legislation, and remembering the fact that it is not a case like that 
of the W akf Bill where the Courts of this country or even the highest judicial 
tribunal of the Empire — I mean the Privy Council — have laid down with 
reference to a branch of the Muhammadan or Hindu law a proposition which 
is in direct contradiction to what is believed by Hindu and Muhammadan text- 
writers or by the people themselves to be the principle of their personal law — » 
in which case, and in which case alone, it becomes necessary to resort to legis- 
lative aid in order to set matiers right — ^that the case being not of this kind 
but, according to my learned friend himself, being expressly intended to 
introduce a modification in the personal law of the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
it seems to me that, over the heads of these communites, to ask the Council 
to reduce the proposed modification into the form of a statutory enactment is, 
to say the least, to tread upon very slippery ground, which might give rise to 
serious discontent in the minds of those orthodox people who are, as a matter 
of principle, opposed to interference by legislative enactment with their 
personal laws. 

“ Sir, as I have just said, I do not propose to discuss the merits of the 
Bill at this stage. Whatever our own ideas as a result of enlightened modem 
education may be, the question remains whether this Council is justified in 
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passing an enactment ■wliioli introduces important modifications in Hindu and 
Mtiliammadan law without consulcing representative bodies of the two 
communities, without consulting representative individuals belonging to those 
communities, and then sending the Bill, together with the opinions thus 
obtained, to a Select Committee for consideration. It may be that, on being 
circulated in the various proA’inces for opinion, the Bill will receive the support 
of representative bodies and of representative individuals belonging to the two 
communities concerned, in which case my Hon’ble friend’s course will become 
much easier than at present, and the Leoislative Council will give its sanction 
to this measure without the slightest hesitation. But should the Bill meet with 
opposition irom a A’-ery lai'ge proportion of the tM O^communities, I venture to 
think that, in that case, the G-overnment will pause before giving legislative 
saxvction to this modification of their personal law. Therf‘fore, it seems to me. 
Sir, that in the absence of any ground of urgency, it would be absolutely wrong 
on the part of the Legislative Council to rush through this legislation, as I 
said, over the heads of the people themselves. It is upon this ground that, at 
this stage, I entirely support the amendment moved by my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Dadabboy w ithout discussing the merits of the Bill. 

“ Thera is one ohseiwation I should like to make in connection with a 
remark made by the Hon'ble Mr. Sefcalvad- He has told us that, since the 
publication (.f his Bill in the public press, be has not noticed any dissent from 
the principle of the Bill in any newspaper or coming from any province of 
India. That is, if I may venture to say so, placing the cart before the horse. 
When a Member of this Council seeks to introduce a change in either the 
pers nal law of any of the two main communities in this country, or even in the 
siacutory law of the land, it is for him to make out a case in support of that 
change. It is not for those w^ho wish to caution the Legislative Council in so 
impoitant a matter concerning the personal law of the t<vo communities to 
justify their position. It is for the advocate of the change to show that the 
change which he advocates has public support, that ho has behind bis back the 
consensus of opiniou of the two communities mainly concerned with the pro- 
posed change. My learned friend, in his speech, has not referred us to any support 
either in the public press or on the part of any representative body in any pro- 
vince whatsoever w'h'ch he has received as regards the princdple of his measure. 
To say that there has been no dissent is neither here nor there ; and the time, as 
pointed out by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy, has been so short that it 
is really imijossibie to esrpect that the representative organs of the countiy, or 
the representative bodies of th# tw^o communities should, within so short a time, 
have expressed their dissent from this measure. I have no doubt that to tlie 
representatives of the two communities it has neA-er eA-en occurred, until possibly 
the present proposal was placed in their hands either yesterday or this morning, 
that Mr. Setalvad wanted to rush this measure through the Council in this 
manner. I havd no doubt that they are under the belief that the ordinary rules 
of procedure which have obtained in this Council for yeais past will hold good, 
and that this Bill will be duly circulated among the Local Governments, and 
that Local Governments will ask representative bodies for their opiniou — 
and it is at that stage that representatives will express their opinion and the 
public press of the country will discuss it. To say that this abnormal course, 
as is suggested by my learned friend, should be followed in. regard to this 
particular BiU, simply because there has been no note of dissent in the public 
press, is to put forward an argument which really has no leg to stand upon. 
For these reasons, I give my support to the amendment moved by my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabboy. ” 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Cfr. H/t* Cbitnavis s — Sir, however good the 
principle of this Bill may bo, I beg to support the amendment proposed by my 
triend the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy. This is essentially a Bill which should go to 
the country for a full criticism before it goes to a Select Committee The Bill 
^^as not been as prominently before the public as the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad 
thinks it has been ; -nor, as stated by the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy, ba« sufidoiesit 
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time been given to the people concerned to give it full consideration. It is 
desirable that in a Bill of this nature, full opportunity should be given for criti- 
cism. Barge interests are affected, and the suggestions that may be made by the 
people in case the Bill is more widely circulated will, I am sure, be of great 
value to the Select Committee also. lam therefore of opinion that it will not 
be wise for the Legislature to depart from the ordinary course in the case of 
this Bill, and I therefore beg to support the amendment ” 

Tlie Hon’ble !Rai Grhainasyam Barua BaRadur : — “ I beg to 

support the amendment moved by my Hon’ble fiiend Mr. Dadabhoy. In doing 
so, 1 should not be supposed to be opposing the Bill itself at this stage. But 
I agree that a measure like this, which affects the two biggest communities of 
India, should not be hurried through without proper consultation. I don’t 
think we shall be justified in doing so ; and notwithstanding all that has been 
put forwaid in favour of the Bill, I am not convinced that any good reason has 
been shown to exist for considering or passing the Bill without obtaining the 
opinion of the Indian public in the usual way, so that the Council may bo in a 
position to judge i.f its merits in all its phases. I am aware there is a volume 
of opinion in favour of the Bill. T am also aware that opinions against it are not 
wanting. Some people of the orthodox sections might consider it even a sac- 
rilege to make innovations like this on the basis of moflern law. We must see 
W'hat the country thinks of this measure before we can say anything on it, and 
for that, public opinion properly and thoroughly obtained in the usual way is 
absolutely necessary. I, tnerefore, beg to support the amendment, and I hope 
the Council will see its way to defer the Bill till it has been circulated and the 
requisite information has been obtained properly.” 

The Bon’ble VifKv, Iiowndes : — ** Sir, so far as this Bill seeks to reme- 
dy what appears to be an obvious anomaly in the legal position of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities, the principle of the Bill commands my 
entile sympathy. If this principle is capable of assimilation into the personal 
law of the two communities, I feel very little doubt that a great bo lefit 
vill result from it. I think that the Hon’ble Mover was very wise in 
stating emphatically, at the outset of his speech, that there w’^as no prop' sal to 
touch the doctrine of joint-family property of the Hindus, or to enlarge the 
testamentary power of the Muhammadans. 1 think it is clear that there is 
no such propo.sal involved in the Bill at all. 

” Though there is a proposal in the form of an amendment before this 
Council that the Bill should not go to Select Committee but should be circulated, 

I think it may be as veil to emphasise, in the first place, what the anomaly 
I ha^e referred to is, wlrioh appears to mo to be a very e’ear one I th/nk I can 
explain best what 1 mean by an illustration. I would take the case of the ordi- 
nary mai’riage settlement as known to English lawyers, the outline of which— 
which is all I propose to deal with — ^is probably well known to most of us 
present heie. The proposition is that a father whose son or daughter is about 
to be married desires to make a provision definitely for the issue of that marri- 
age ; arid the ordinary form that such a disposition takes is that property is 
handed over to trustees upon trust to pay the income to the husband nr wdfe, as 
the case may be, ^’o^ life, and after their death the fund to be distributable among 
the children. Now that, 1 think, everyone will agree is a very proper and wise 
provision to make, and one which the law would look upon emiuc-ntly with 
favour. Members of tbe community to which the Hon’ble Mr, Dadabhoy 
belongs can make this provision and. in my experience, frequently do so. 
Members of the community to which the Hon’ble Mover of this Bill belongs 
cannot make it ; and it seems to me very desirable that they should be enabled 
to make it. The object of the Bill is very largely to enable this to be done. 

“ I would take one other very simple and very typical instance, the case 
of a Hindu father who has only one daughter and no son, and whose natural 
ajid — I would say — proper desire is, in the hopes of having grandsons, to make 
some provision for them. He would naturally desire by his wiU to leave his 
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property to his daughter for life, and after her death to be distributed among 
her sons. He cannot do so at present, and one of the main obiects of the Bill 
is to enable him to do so. Again, I submit the proposition will be considered 
by all of us a very reasonable one. 

So much then for the main objects of the Bill which I think, if I may say 
so, will comiiiend themselves to all reasonable men. I am not of course dealing 
with the details of the Bill in any way at all When we come ^ to do that, I 
think that clause 6 of the Bill will require very careful consideration It doe>snot 
stand on quite the same footing as the main principle to which I have referred, 
but I do not think anything will be gained by my discussing it in any way now, 
as it is a somewhat technical question. I should only like to point out 
that a very similai Bill to Ihis one was passed in the Madras Council two years 
ago (in 19 14) enabling Hindus (it did not attempt to deal with the question 
of Muhammadans) to make similar dispositions to those which this Bill pro- 
po«;es they should be able to make now, and no proA ision similar to that con- 
tained in clause 6 found its place in that Bill, w'hich is now part of the law of 
Madras. 

“ So far then, dealing with the principles of this Bill, I frankly express my 
approval of its principle, if it can be adapted to the necessities of the communi- 
ties- But I certainly feel that there is a larger question shadowed in the 
background, and that is, that very difficult quWtion oi how far it is legitimate 
and how far it is poss'hle to alter the personal law of Hindus or Muhammadans. 
That is a subject which has always been very jealously guarded under all 
legislative attempts in this country. I have been looking through the flies of 
the discussions on the Transfer of Property Act when it w’^as first passed, and I 
find that the greatest care w^as taken to see that no infringement TAhafever was 
made of the personal law of either Hindus or Muhammadans, and this was made 
a great point in the discufrsions all through, and only I may say when that 
was seen to be clearly provided for did the opposition to the Bill really fall 
through It is not only that one has to be very careful in dealing with such a 
matter as that, but that, I think, we must proceed very slowly with it. There is 
no doubt that any innovation of this sort ought only to he made if the Council 
is satisfied that the communities concerned really want it, and it is, I think, 
not epen to question that questions of this sort take a very long time to filter 
down into the minds of the mass of the community. We h»d a very striking 
instance of this in India, not very many years ago, when a Bill dealing w’ith a 
peculiarly technical question of Hindu Law, which is usually known as the 
question of the gains of learning, was introduced hy a very learned Hindu 
law'yerin the Madras Council and was passed, not hurriedly, not in any sense 
being rushed through as it is suggested is being attempted on this occasion; the 
Bill was introduced in 1891 and was only passed in Council in 1900, after an 
interval of nine years ; yet it was evident that a knowledge of what w^as being 
done had not come to the members of the community concerned ; and immedi- 
ately after the passage of the Bill, when apparently the matter came up for 
discussion more freely, the Grovernment of Madras, and indeed the Government 
of India, was bolnharded with petitions against it from every quarter and from 
many infiuential persons, with the result that the Governor’s a^ent to the 
Bill had finally to be withheld, and it has never gone into the Statute-book 
up to the present time. I think that is rather a warning that in any case 
where you are dealing even with the fringe of BEindu or Muhammadan Law, 
it is necessary to proceed very slowly and very carefully. The learned Mover 
of this Bill suggested that it did not really touch upon any essential question 
of either Hindu Law or Muhammadan Law. I doubt whether that can be 
accepted as a sound proposition. It is of the essence of both the systems of 
law referred to that no gift either inter vivos or by will can he made to an 
unborn person ; and though it is only proposed to alter the law by making 
it permissive to do so, there is no doubt that in infringing upon that principle, 
in enlarging it, possibly tor the more modern needs of society, you aie touch- 
ing upon one of the essentials of the system of law in each case. And in Him 
TOnneolion I would also remark that it may he that it has not been wise to 
join the question of Hindus and Muhammadans together. It is po^ible, of 
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course, that the Hindu community may be ripe for such a change as this, and 
that it may not he considered by them generally to touch anything -vrhioh is 
of the very essence of their lavr, vrhich is of course founded on their religion 
It may equally well be that the Muhammadan community is not in a position 
to accept such a change at the present time, or indeed at any time. And we 
are undoubtedly in a more difficult position here in that the Bill attempts 
to deal jointly with both communities. I would suggest, theief ore, that it is 
eminently necessary ih.at we should proceed slowly and very cautiously before 
we attempt to introduce such a change into either system of law, and 
particularly into both of them jointly. It is for this reason that though, as I 
have said frankly, the principle appeals to me as a lawyer as a just and light 
one, I myself would accede to the amendment which has been proposed by Mr. 
Dadabhoy.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir f&eg'iii ctld Cra.dd.ock : — “ Sir, I should like in a 
few words to supplement wdiat my Hon’ble friend, Mr. Lowndes, has said on the 
subject of the amendment proposed by Mr Dadabhoy, and to explain the 
attitude of the Government in regard to the Bill. It is one of general wdl ing- 
ness to aceede to legislation removing disabilities of the kina contemplated 
by the Bill, provided that the communities concerned show a clear and m idely- 
felt desire to be released from those disabilities Now, the Hou*ble Mover, 
as has been pointed out, is somewhat optimistic in saying that his Bill has 
evoked no ciiticism from the public It as quite tiue that we have obtained 
certain opinions by circulating the Bill only administiatively, but practically 
all the Local Governments have complained that the time is too short to secure 
a thorough ventilation of the measure and sufficient ascertainment of the 
views of the tw'O great communities who would be affected by it. With le- 
gard to those opinions, so far as they go, I ma^r say that Hindu opinion gene- 
rally seems to lavour the Bill, but even in their case, there are many who ex- 
press considerable hesitation and a few who are definitely opposed. On the other 
hand, in the case of Muhammadans, the opinions opposed to the measure appear 
to be ot larger volume than those in favour of it. Also among high judicial 
authorities there is considerable diffeienoe of opinion. Although the Hon’ble 
Mover has seated, and the Hon’ble Mr. Lowndes has to some extent confiimed 
the view, that the Bill in itself does not desire to go beyond this particular 
object, there is yet a strong body of criticism, and anxiety and doubt have 
been expressed, regarding the possible extent to which the personal law of the 
Hindus and Muhammadans might be invaded by the measure ; and in the 
Punjab especially stress is laid on the importance of preserving the customary 
law, which has such prominence in that province It has been pointed out 
(I merely mention it as an example) that the saving clause of the Bill saves 
only enactments which govern Hindu and Muhammadan Law, and makes no 
reference to the personal law of those communities. 

There is also strong criticism as to the inexpediency of including in a 
single Bill two communities whose personal law on the subject of the 
disposition and devolution of| property differs so widely as. does the personal 
law of the Hindus and the personal law of the Muhammadans. Having regard 
therefore to these doubts and apprehensions, the Government feel that though 
they may, and do in fact, sympathise with the desire of the Hon’ble Mover of 
this Bill to emancipate the Hindus and Muhammadans from the restraints 
which may be felt by them, yet it is incumbent upon them to feel sure that 
the measure has won a wider and more general approval among both com- 
munities concerned than the papers before them at present disclose. It has also 
become evident from the debate that the amendment proposed by Mr. Dada- 
bhoy meets with very general support, and practically no opposition on the 
part of the Non-official Members of the Council ; and for these reasons the 
Government have decided to support the amendment moved by Mr. Dadabhoy.’* 

Tke Hon’ble Mr, C. Vijiaragbavackariar : — ^“Sir, may I 
be permitted to speak on the motion that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee.” 
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The Hon’ble the Vice-'Presid.ent : — •" The debate is on the amend- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions.” 

The BTon’tole BTr. C. Vijiara^havachariar : — -“ Very ^rell. 
Sir, I shall then confine my remarhs to the amendment. The original motion 
is that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee nith instructions to report 
on or before the 2 Ith .iJ arch next. Therefore the Bill cannot be passed in 
this session. In consequence the arguments resting on the basis that it 
should not be passed hastily have not much of substance in them. The 
question now is only whetfier and at ■what stage this Bill shall be taken 
up either by the Hon’ble and learned Member in charge of it, and I am 
sure the non-oflfioial Members of the Bombay Legislative Council would be 
sufficiently patidotic to give him a fresh lease at the Report stage ; or at 
what other stage may the Bill be subsequently taken up. It seems to 
me that the difference between the original motion and the amendment is 
practically immaterial, and I think that the Hon’ble Member w'ould do vety 
well to accept the sense of the Council and withdraw the original motion and 
accept the amendment. I also believe that there is absolutely no need to import 

S assion into the discussion of a measure like this. The Hon’ble and learned 
lember in charge of the Bill hi s made a very clear statement telling us 
exactly where we aie. The Hon’hle the Law Member and the Hon’ble the 
Home Member, I believe, have somewhat traversed the original motion, but. 
Sir, I accept your ruling, and I shall not go into the mei its of the original 
motion now'. I may say that I am in entire accord and sympathy with the 
object and princijrles of the Bill, and also with the reasons put foiward by the 
Hon’ble and lean ed Member, Mr. Setalvad, in. support cf the measure. 
Subject to this observation I am obliged to support the amenduient, but I 
would venture to ask him not to call for a vote cn tLe cxiginal motion, but 
to accept the sense of the Council for a postponement. "My ground is a very 
narrow one ; I am always agairrst rapid legislation, however desirable that 
legislation^ may be in irself. Therefore, wffiile declining to accept the reasons 
advanced in support of the amendment by my Hon’lrle friends Mr. Dadabhoy 
and Mr Shafi, 1 accept the mere amendment, namely, that the next stage 
shall be, not the report stage but the earlier stage that it be referred to a Select 
Committee, and that it now be circulated for the purpose of further eliciting 
opinion t hex eon.” 

TLe Hon’ble IMfr. Sef^stlvskd : — Sir, in view of the discussion 
that has taken place in Council, I may at once say that I have no desire to 
rush ibis Bill through at all. If the wish of Hon’ble Members is that there 
should be more time, more deliberation, more consideration ol the meaf-uie in 
the country and by the press I, for one, am quite agieeaole to that course 
being adopted. My only desire in moving the proposition, of which I had 
given notice, w'as that I considered that the tw’o communities concerned had 
suffered so long and so patiently under this disability, that the time had now 
arrived when they should be speedily relieved of it. While, therefore, acceding 
to the saggestioTu made. Sir, with regard to the postponement of the measure in 
the manner suggested by my Hcu*ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy, tbeie are one or 
two things which I desire to say with regard to what has fallen from some 
Hon’ hie Members. 

“With regard to my Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy, I am afraid that he 
has not yet really grasped the scope of this little Bill, because I understood 
him to say that the Bill dealt only with wills, and that he would desire 
that the Bill should go further and deal also with gifts inter vivos If 
my learned friend wcnld study this little Bill, he would see that the Bill 
proposes to deal with both those matters. It proposes to deal with all disposi- 
tions of property, and if he would look into the definition clause, he would 
see that it includes dispositions inter vivos and also bequests by wdll. There- 
fore, his complaint that the Bill does not go far enough in that w^ay is 
certainly, under the terms of the Bill, not justified. Then, my 
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ajid Hon’ble friend said tliat no serious inoonvenience is felt by tbe Sindus 
and Jktuhammadans. I think my Hon’ble friend must be entirely oblivious 
to what is happening with regard to those Hindus and Muhammadans vho, 
as I have said^ in hundreds are making these bequests year after year, although 
it is well known now for many years, both by Hindus and Muhammadans, 
that the Courts do not hold these bequests to be valid. And you find it day 
after day in your experience as a lawyer that both orthodox Hindus and 
Muhammadans — ’ ’ 

Xlie Kon’ble Kliaiii BailLafd^r !IVC uliaimmstd Sliatfi : — 

** I rise to a point of order. Sir. Does this part of my Hon’ble fiiend’s speech 
arise out of the amendment which he has accepted ? I intentionally refrained 
from discussing all these questions, because it seemed to me that they were 
irrelevant.** 

Tlie lIoii’'ble tlie Vice-Bireaiden.t : — The Hon’ble Mr. Dada- 
bhoy mentioned these points in his speech. They were in order then because 
he vished to point out the complexity of the measure before the Council 
As the Hon*b]e Mr. Dadabhoy did mention them, I thitik it is only fair and 
proper that Mr. SuLalvad should have the right of reply.*’ 

Tlie Bon’lble IVEr. Seta^lvaid “ I was pointing out. Sir, that my 
Hon’ble and learned friend must be oblivious of the real tacts when he says 
that no serious inoonveuienco is felt by Hindus and Muhammadans. It is 
the common experience of every law'yer in the land, that orthodox Hindus and 
Muhammadans — my experience is, the more orthodox the Hindu or Muham- 
madan is the more keen he is to provide for his unborn geneiations — both 
8hias and Sunnis, day after day come and seek advice how to get out of this 
disability forced on them by the decision of the Courts. To say that thei'e 
is no serious inconvenience felt by Hindus and Muhammadans in this matter 
is certain fy to ignore existing facts. As I said, they have laboured under this 
disability for a very long time, and it does not matter if they labour under 
it for a little while longer ; but to say that no serious inconvenience is felt, is 
certainly to ignore the leal facts of the situation. 

“Then my Hon’ble friend, Mr Lowndes, referred to the Gains of Science 
Bill in Madras. But there is not sufficient analogy between that Bill and this, 
if I may venture to point out. This Bill is really an enabling Bill ; it does not 
affect any persons who do not want to avail themselves of it, while the Gains 
of Science Bill affected all Hindus whether they wished to come under it or 
not. It affected not only the person w'^ho acquired those gains of science who 
was enabled by that Bill to keep those gains, but it also affected people who 
would otherwise have got those gains under the joint-family system, and who 
w'ere deprived of them under that Bill. Therefore, it wns not an enabling 
Bill merely, as this Bill is, Tjut it was a Bill which, in substance and in fact, 
really touched and altered very largely the personal law' of the Hindus. 
Therefore, I venture to submit, there is no analogy between that Bill and 
this, and that instance is certainly not in point, 

** Then I am sorry Mr. Lowndes expressed the view that he regretted that 
Muhammadans had been joined in this Bill. And the view wa« also expressed 
by the Hon’ble the Home Member, that it was a pity that one Bill was 
brought in for both Hindus and Muhammadans whose personal law, 
as he pointed out, differed in many material respects. That is so, but in 
regard to this particular disability, there is no divergence at all between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. The disability is exactly fhe same in both 
instances. The disability is common to both the communities, and the 
reason for that disability is also the same in both the laws. As I 
have pointed out, delivery of possession is essential in both cases, and 
there cannot be any acceptance by, or delivery of possession to, unborn 
persons. Therefore, so far as this disability is concerned, the position is 
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absolutely idoiitioal with, regard to Hindus and Muhammadans. I venture to 
submit. Sir, that it would be a great pity if Muhammadans vere left 
out of the provisions of this Bill as suggested. It is for the Muhauimadans no 
doubt, who will be afEected by the Bill, to make up their mmds about it, but T 
do say that it would be a great pity if the Muhammadans weie left out 
from this enabling Bill As I pointed out. Sir, my experience — -and it must 
be the experience of other lawyers in the country also — ^is that you 
find an equal number of Muhammadans, if not more, who want to do 
this, who have time after time made gifts to unborn persons which the 
Courts have set aside as invalid. Therefore the need, the necessity and the 
desire to have it must be and is as keen among Muhammadans as it is among 
Hindus, and it would certainly be a thousand pities if Muhammadans vere 
left out ot this Bill as suggested in some quarters. As I said, I am qu’to 
willing that there should bo ftu’ther consideration of this measure, and that 
more time should be given for the purpose. But I say, whatever you do, I do 
hope and trust that the legislation, what^^ver the shape and whenever passed, 
will be with regard to both the communities at the same time, and that one 
community would not be left out. If, however, in spite of these views, 
which I ventuie to express, the Muhammadan community as a com- 
munity do not want it, then certainly I should not desiie that the Hindus 
should also not get it. If we have a very clearly expiessed and overwhelm- 
ing opinion that the Muhammadans as a community do not want it, 
then certainly we cannot force it upon them, and the Hindus alone may 
have to be dealt with. I do hope and trust that in a matter of this soit, 
where the disabilities, as I have pointed out, are absolutely identical, are 
based on the same x*eas<^ns and are felt ?s an injustice in exactly the same 
mat ner by both communitios, that one community would not be left out 
from the benefits of the provisions ot this Bill which, 1 venture to submit, it is 
very neoessai'y to provide for.** 

Tlie Hon’lile "S/Lt, iDaidaililio^^ : — “ Sir, I think I am entitled to 
reply to the speeches on my amendment. After what has fallen from the 
Hon*ble the Law Member and the Hon’ble the Home Member, it seems to me 
absolutely unnecessary to prolong this discussion. The Hon*ble the Home 
Member has pointed out that the opinions of the Provincial Governments 
were taken and also the views of some non-oflBLcial gentlemen, and that, so 
far as public opinion has been ascertained, the Hindu opinion is in s )me 
cases in favour of the Bill, and in some cases it is against it; whereas in the 
case of the Muhammadan community, there is a great volume of opposition. 
This remark which has fallen from the Hon*ble the Home Member makes 
it perfectly clear that the necessity for a reference to the country is 
much stronger, and I am very pleased that the Hon’ble the Home 
Member and the Hon’ble the Law Member have pointed out, and have 
unequivocally declared, that in the case ,of such communal legis ation we 
should move slowdy and cautiously. Witn that piinciple, I feel sure that the 
whole Council is in complete accord 

“My Hou’ble friend Mr Setalvad has made one or two observations with 
reference to me in respect to which I should like to say a word. I have not 
overlooked the definition of the words ‘ disposition of property * which my 
friend has pointed out. In fact all that I said w^as, that there were other 
sections of the Transfer of Property Act which were so closely interdependent 
on the sections which the Hon’ble Mover has selected and which were left 
untouched, that there was some reason to apprehend that the Bill would defeat 
its p'lrpose and possibly engender difficulties iu practice. My Hon’ble friend 
is also in error in stating that I said that no inconvenience was felt at xiresent 
by the Hindu and Muhummadan communities. But what I said was, that no 
serious inconvenience was felt by the Hindus and Muhammadans, and I repeat 
that, except in the Presidency-towns, such as Bonabay and Calcutta, nobody 
ever thinks of malfing dispositions of property in favour of unborn persons 
Very probqbly there is a strong desire in the Presidency-towns, but, so far 
as we aware, in other places there is ho such desire. 
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I shall DOt detain, the Council ■with any further observations. Only I 
express my gratitude to the Hon’ble Home Member and the Hon’ble Legal 
Member for having agreed to my amendment.” 

The amendment -was put and agreed to. 


RSSOIiITTlOI^ JR-B CONSTITUTION OF A SANITAR*? 

SOARD. 

Tihe Rou’ble ]V[ailia>raJai Ra>iiaijit Sinha* of Nashipux* : — 

** Sir, with your permission, I beg leave to move the Besolution that stands 
against my name and which runs thus : — 

* This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Sanitary Board 
consisting of officials and non-officials be constituted under the Government of India to advise 
as to the sanitary needs of the eountiy.' 

** The question of the improvement of sanitation is already engaging the 
earnest attention of the Government, which is evident from their Besolution 
of 23rd May, 1914, and therefore it is superfluous on my part to dwell 
on the subject at any great length to establish its claim upon the special 
consideration of the Government. Sir. there is hardly any district which is 
free from the havoc of fever, specially of a malarial type, cholera, small-pox 
and diseases of respiratory organs Plague has oast its root deep into the soil of 
the country ; and has made India, like other diseases, its permanent habitation. 
It appears that mortality is increasing gradually. 

“ There are altogether 968 municipal towns, and the total population 
of these towns is 19,536,931 Out of this total population, 646,074 died from 
all causes in 1914. The figure for 1913 was 611,769 ; and fever alone con- 
tributed to 200,977 in 1914, and 197,221 in 1913. 

“ Deaths from other causes, such as cholera, plague, and respiratory 
diseases, were as follows : — 

1914 . 1918 . 

Cholera ....... S0,4!61 £3,015 

Plague . 35,337 8£,154 

Respiratory diseases ..... 76,523 69,316 

“ Now if we take the whole of British India, including towns, it appears 
that out of the population of 2^ 0,995,660, total number of deaths from all 
causes was 7,067,806 in 1914; whereas the figure in 1913 was 6,845,018 The 
annual sanitary reports of 1916 are not yet published, so the figures for that year 
could not be found, but I am afraid, there will not be any appreciable improve- 
ment in that year’s return. Sir, there are many towns and districts whose 
populations are gradually decreasing, and so sanitation can no longer be left as 
a matter of local concern only, but it has become an Imperial question also, and 
the Government of India in their Besolution on sanitation has also declared 
that Government of India retains in their hands the power of giving general 
direction of a policy of public health 

“ Sir, education and sanitation are the watch -words of modern India, and 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson very justly remarked in his budget speech of 1913 
that they are ‘ twins of phenomenal development.’ In one sense, sanitation 
to my mind appears to be the first of our needs. We mu'it live before we 
can be educated. Since the creation of a separate portfiilio much progress has 
undoubtedly been made, and education has been able to make a more rapid 
progress than sanitation. The member in charge of these departments, who is 
generally and popularly known as an Education Member, has naturally to 
devote more time and attention to education, and whenever he goes out on 
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tour in different provinces, lie comes in contact with, persons, both officials and 
non-officials, who are interested in education, and he g#^ts an opportunity of 
interchanging his views with them ; further, he has the advantage of discussing 
every important matter connected with education with University Professors 
and Principals of both Government and private colleges. But in case of sani- 
tation he meets very few people in big cities and towns, where sanitai’y condi- 
tions are comparatively better, who could enlighten him as to the real needs 
of mofifussil towns and villages in respect of sanitation ; and thus he has very 
little opportunity of consulting non-official views in the mattei*. He is to remain 
generally contented with what he could gather from otticials. There are many 
things in which it becomes necessary to consult laymen also, sjieciaily in our 
countries. In matters like this co-operation of the public is necessary. The 
Government of India have also declared that such co-operation should be 
secured. Paragraph i, page 4, of Indian Sanitary Policy runs thus ; — 

' It mnst rest on a knowledge o£ the people, their conditions of life, their prejudices, 
social customs and habits, their surroundings and financial means ; and it must secure their 
co-operation."’ 

By my Besolution I have asked nothing further than to associate non- 
officials with officials in such an important matter. The mixed board would 
serve the purpose of an advisory board, to the Government of India. At present 
the Government of India looks on its Sanitary Commissioner as its sole 
adviser in sanitary matters, and the Government have very little opportunity 
of getting non-official advice or mixed views of both experts and laymen. 
If such a board be created the non-official members would have to discharge 
their responsibilities, they would be the medium of communicating public 
views on matters of sanitation, and they would be able to gather information 
from different quarters, and would have an oj^portunity oi' discussing them 
with people who have best local experience in these matters, and when these 
non-official members would meet together they would have the benefit of 
interchanging their views each other, with the officials and oxx’crts, and the 
decision which would be arrived at by sucb discussion w’ould, I hope and am 
sure, be more sound and profitable. As for instance, if a question arises 
whether the railway has obstructed natural drainage, and that is one of the 
main causes of malaria, the non-official members of different provinces may 
collect information in their own provinces whether the malaria really 
increased after railway construction, and when they meet at the board 
they may furnish such information which may be useful and valuable f oi 
the experts in arriving at a definite conclasion in the matter, and the board 
may advise the Government accordingly. Then, again, the proceedings of this 
board may he annually published and circulated to different provinces which 
may he of ^ great value to them. There had been conferences at Madras and 
Uucknow in which both officials and non-officials, both experts and laymen, 
were invited , so it appears that the Government of India also adopted their 
policy. ^ These conferences do not meet often, and those who attend have less 
responsibilities, whereas, if there be a perm anent body, better results can he 
expected. 

“ It ma;^ be said that there are already sanitary boards in each province, 
and so there is no further necessity of creating a board here. Eirst of all 
these local sanitary boards have recently been associated with non-official 
members, and their general function is to sanction schemes brought before them. 
Secondly, members of provincial sanitary hoards have no opportunity of dis- 
cussing any subject of common in"terest with people of other provinces, and so 
they are naturally to depend upon their own findings in mattem which could be 
better dealt with by free interchange of views with the experienced people of 
different provinces. The Government of India have said in their Resolution that 
an experiment in clearing jungle and undergrowth will shortly be undertaken. 
The research oommittee handed over to the Bengal Government a sum of 
Rs. 50,000 for the experiment ; but the experts there did not think it worth- 
while to try the same.^ The local sanitary boards have no hand in the matter, 
though the popular belief is still high that the clearance of jungle and under- 
growth will reduce the mortality from fever. 
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^ ** Sir, when I sent a notice to move the Besolu tion at the last Simla 
session, I was told that this being a controversial matter would not be discussed 
there. Sir, I failed to understand' how this Besolution could be treated as 
such ; there is nothing in it controversial, there can be no harm if such a board 
be constituted ; rather I would think this would help in solving many important 
matters of sanitation. If the Government so think this may be created as an 
experimental measure, and, if it does not work well, may be abolished later 
on. 

Then as regards the constitution of the board, I venture to suggest 
that it should consist of twelve members with the BCon’ble Member in charge 
of sanitation or the Director-General of the Medical Services as its President, 
and the Sanitary Commissioner as the Secretary. Other members may be 
nominated from amongst the additional members of Your Excellency’s Council 
or from outside as the Government think. 

“ "With these observations, I beg to commend the Besolution to the 
Government and Council for their acceptance. ” 

The Hon.’hle IMCaihairaja. Sir Ilila>ii.iiidrai Chandrai Naixidi of 
KatSimhazair. — Sir, I beg to sux^port this Besolution. There can be no 
question that the sanitary needs of the country are among the first requirements, 
and it is also essential that the co-operation of the people should be secured for 
the furtherance of sanitary measures. This object could be attained by such a 
proposal as is contained in the Besolution moved by my Hon’ble friend, the 
Maharaja of Nashipur. I hope this Besolution will be accepted by the 
Government.’ * 

The Hon’hle Sir C. Sainkaraii N air. — “ Sir, I rise to oppose 
this motion. The Besolution contemplates the interposition of a certain body, 
a Sanitary Board, between the Government of India and the Bocal Govern- 
ments. The speeches have been, however, directed to showing the advisability 
of enlisting non-ojBS.cial co-operation. My Hon’ble friend has suggested a 
body of 12 men to form that Board, and he said that the few non-officials 
in that board of 12 men were to be the representatives of the various provinces 
in India, to bring to the notice of the Government of India their various sanitary 
needs. This is not satisfactory. Then, I am not sure whether my friend has 
fully realized the present policy of the Government of India, and the effect of 
his Besolution, if carried, thereon. That policy is indicated in the Besolution to 
which my friend referred ; it is to leave the administration really to the Bocal 
Governments, and the local bodies. As it is put there. — 

‘ The policy of the Government of India is to keep the control of research under itself, 
hut to decentralise the other branches of sanitation.' 

But I quite concede that if there are reasons sufficient for the Govern- 
ment of India taking the administration into their own hands, then they are 
bound to change that policy ; and the question for this Council to decide is 
whether there are such reasons, whether the administration" by the Bocal 
Governments and the local bodies have been so unsatisfactory in these 
respects that there should be a greater interference by the Government 
of India, and whether such interference is likely to lead to better results. 
Sir, one of the main reasons, which the Hon’ble Mover has put forward, is the 
state of the country from a sanitary point of view. He has referred to 
the increasing mortality in India. Without conceding that there is that 
increasing mortality throughout the whole of the country, I am prepared to 
concede that in various tracts of the country there is an increasing mortality, 
sufficient to cause disquiet. There is also heavy infantile mortality. It is also 
true that tracts of country which were considered immune from malaria 
before are now malaria-stricken. Health resorts of ancient days are now 
avoided. All this may be conceded. It may also be true that some of these 
results may have been brought about by certain acts to which the Government 
itself may be taken to have been a party. I, therefore, do not ble-Dae my friend. 
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if it is competent for me to do so, for challenging a policy which has led ^ to 
these results. But all the same I am perfectly satisfied that this Besolution 
would be, if accepted by the Council, a retrograde step, and it would not 
be in ^rtherance of the interests which he wishes to serve Bet us 
come to grips with the question. Now, first of all, take the local bodies. 
How does the question stand with reference to the municipalities ? The first 
and the most important need is the supply of pure water ; because unless 
you supply pure water to the municipalities, it would be harsh to ask the 
inhabitants to fill up their tanks or wells or other sources of supply These 
supply very often impure water and are breeding grounds of mosquitoes 

Even if you supply pure drinking water, the difficulty is that in many 
cases there are strong objections raised by orthodox people to use pipe water 
and to discard either tank water or well water, however impure it might be. 
Further, it may be very inequitable to ask a man to close a tank 
even after supply of pipe water If the cost of filling up the tank is more 
than the actual cost of the land itself, the Board may hesitate to proceed to 
the length of directing the man to fill it up Again, the Council has to bear 
in mind that every depression in the land, every pool, every tank may be a 
potential nursery ground for the breeding of mosquitoes. All these things 
seem to show that the matter is one which is essentially local ; it must be 
attended to by local men, and it has to be settled by co-operation between the 
local authorities and the local inhabitants ; it has to be settled by them not 
with reference to any fixed rule which any central board can lay down. How 
can a Sanitary Board of the kind suggested by the Besolution be of any prac- 
tical benefit so far as these local bodies are concerned. 

As the Hon*ble Members are aware in many of these municipalities +here 
is a non-official majority, in almost all, with very lew exceptions, there are non- 
officials who can make their voices heard ; there is here, theretore, non-official 
co-operation. The sanitary administration by local bodies might not have 
been very successful. But there are many reasons for it. I do not mean to 
say, and my friend must not understand me to say, that 1 lay the blame 
entirely on the non-officials ; if it will give my triend any comfort I can 
tell him what is said in one of the latest Reports I have recei\ ed ; the Sanitary 
Officer in that Report does not hesitate to say that in a certain class of govern- 
ment buildings ‘ a line of red fire bu6kets half filled with water and mosquito 
larvae ’ are always found. These local bodies act under the Sanitary Boards 
who act generally as advisors of Bocal Q-overnments, and non-officials may be 
appointed as members of those Boards. 

They were constituted under a Government of India Notification in which 
it was pointed out to the Bocal Governments that they should seek non-official 
oo-operation. In some of the Provinces you have non-official Members, in 
other Provinces the Governments have not yet seen their way to appoint 
them, nay Hon’ble friend now wants an all-India Sanitary Board over the 
“Provincial Boards. ^ How that will improve the state of things he does not 
say. He has not said anything to show that these Sanitary Boards or the 
Bocal Governments have not performed their duties properly and rendered 
all assistance to the local bodies. 

“If my friend wants his Imperial Sanitary Board to advise the India 
Government only on those matters which are now dealt wdth by them, we 
have only to see what they are, to find out that they can do very little. The 
main functions of the Government of India consist in giving financial assistance 
and deputing scientific men for investigation. Till the war broke out, we 
have been very liberal. As to the latter we have been supplying our scientific 
men from the Research Department for the purpose of investigation whenever 
the Bocal Government have asked for them. It is true that at present we 
have had to withdraw them^ on account of the war ; most of the men appointed 
were members of the Indian Medical Service, and they formed part of the 
Military Reserve, and on account ot the war they have had to be withdrawn and 
the inquiries closed. But their inquiries have proved very fruitful, and it is for 
j^the Bocal Governments to take action wherever needed, I will refer to Bengal 
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to illustrate tlie sfeueral position. It is true tliat in thousands and thousands 
of square miles of Bengal malaria now prevails where it did not prevail before 
Dr Bentley, who has examined the question with the results of those who have 
examined the question before him, is of opinion that the increase of malaria 
is mainly due to the embanhments made by Railway Companies and for the 
purposes of irrigation by others I have discussed the matter with the Chief 
Sanitary Commissioner; it is his opinion and mine also that, if these conclusions 
are accepted, the Local Governments will have to devise some means for the 
purpose of meeting the difficulty which is created by these embankments ; some 
means must be devised for letting in flood water for the inundation ot lands, 
because otherwise the lands are exhausted, and cultivation deteriorates, the 
people become poorer, and greater facilities are afforded for the propagation 
of mosquitoes. "We have to call in the irrigation engineers to help us to devise 
means in order to let in water at proper seasons, and after the necessity ceases, 
to drain the land of the water. 

“ That is a problem to be worked out by the sanitary staff with the help of 
the engineers, and I have little doubt that the Government of Bengal will 
take the matter into consideration at a very early period. A central Sanitary 
Board or the Government of India cannot do much. The initiative has 
to be taken by the Local Government, and as I said I have little doubt 
that the Bengal Government will soon proceed to take action on Dr. 
Bentley’s Report. All that we can do, is to give them Research officers, if 
they want any, in order to make any investigation, and to send them irrigation 
engineers and, if money is wanted, as there is little doubt it ■will be, to give them 
what we can. In any of these respects I do, not see what a Sanitary Board here 
can do. On the other hand, a Sanitary Board here can prove obstructive, it all 
depends on the sort of men you have. As it now stands, when the recommend- 
ations of the Government of Bengal come up, it rests with the Government of 
India to act upon them, and we hope to act promptly. We usually do not 
interfere with the measures which the Local Governments put forward ; but if 
the non-official and official members here take a view, from their experience of 
other parts of India, which may not be in accord with the view taken by the 
Local Government, difficulties might be created. Because the conditions in the 
various provinces of India are different, that what may be very desirable in one 
place would be very detrimental in another province. Officials differ as well as 
non-officials. The necessity of consulting these Boards might thus create 
difficulties in the way of the Government of India. I submit therefore to you. 
Sir, and I submit to the Members of this Council, that I do not see that much 
benefit will be derived by the interposition of a Sanitary Board between the 
Government of India and the Local Governments It is much better to leave 
these things to the Local Governments and the local bodies themseves One 
sympathises with the ob,-ject of the Hon’ble Mover, and it is rather distasteful to 
me to ask the Council to reject a motion prompted by such excellent motives. 
I would therefore ask the BEon’ble Mover to withdraw his motion, with the full 
assurance that every s'uggestion that may have to be made or that may be made 
by the non-official Members here, will receive full and sympathetic considera- 
tion. There has been only one request made since I came to the Council here, 
and that was at the last meeting, and we accepted that Resolution. But, if my 
BCon’ble friend cannot see his way to do that, I must ask the Council to reject 
this motion, because I foresee, as I said, possibilities where a Board might stand 
in the way of prompt action by the Government of India, where prompt action 
might be necessary and useful. They might also be mischievous in some res- 
pects I therefore beg. Sir, to move that this motion be rejected.” 

The Son’hle M!r. VijiairaighafVaiCha.ria.r : — “ Sir, I am sorry 
I cannot congratulate the Government on their attitude with regard to the 
important prayer embodied in this Resolution. It is even difficult to quite 
understand what this attitude is It strikes me that some of the arguments 
advanced by the Uon’ble Member in charge of the Education Department 
■yrould be just the reason why -the Resolution should be accepted by the Council. 
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Eor instance, he has told ns that there are local conditions here and there, such 
as the hesitation by the orthodox communities regarding the use of pipe -water, 
and things of that sort ; but I should think that that is just the reason why 
such a Board should be created. The Hon’ble Member may rest assured that 
among the non- official Additional Members, some orthodox people would 
always find their way here, and they would be of immense use if they were 
added to this Sanitary Board in ad-vising the Government of India as to what 
measures should exactly be taken in matters of sanitation due to special con- 
ditions. It is stated that a good deal of the sanitary reform shall depend 
upon the attitude of the people everywhere. Now, this attitude of the people 
can be better discerned and described to the Government of India by such a 
Board as the Resolution asks for for appointment The Hon’ble the Educa- 
tion Member said a good deal about the undesirability of interference by the 
Government of India with the powers of the Local Governments in sanitary 
matters. Is it in contemplation on the part of the Government of India to 
divest itself of all its control in sanitary matters over Local Governments, or is 
it going to continue to retain its present degree of control ? Whatever sort 
and extent of control it means to retain, we do not mean to ask to-day for 
interfering with it. The Resolution does not mean to ask for the alteration of 
the scope and purview of that control, but it says that, in the exercise of 
that control. Government, instead of leaving the whole question in the hands 
of the Director-General and the Sanitary Commissioner, may be pleased to 
take a Board and to let that Board as'^ist the Government in coming to 
final conclusions. I fail to understand w^hat exactly is meant by saying that 
the effect would be michievous. Why does the Hon’ble Member suppose that 
a Board would be more apt to thwart the Government than the Director- 
General and the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government ?’* 

Th.e !Hoii’'ble Sir C« Sankairan NTaiir r — “ I did not say * would 
I said * might’ 

The lIon.’'ble Mr. Vijicbraigrlta.'v’aiclia.ristr : — “Might I Well, 
thank you. I am quite willing to jump from the indicative to the potential 
mood. But in either case how does it matter, how does it arise that a Board 
consisting of a number of men — twelve good nien and true — with experts, 
officials and non-officials, Indians and Europeans, would take to throwing 
difficulties in the way of sanitation ? Why should they be expected to thwart 
the intentions of Local Governments more than a couple of very distinguished 
gentlemen, no doubt, but who have very little time to give to these thins-s, the 
Director-General and the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India ? 

“Now let us take the existing state of facts. What do we find ? The 
Sanitary Department with the Research Branch is just now as ill-kept 
as ill-kept can be It is entirely recruited from the Indian Medical Service. 
The Hon’ble Sir Pardey Lukis only a couple of years ago told the Royal Commis- 
sion that the Indian Medical Service is losing its attractions for the best youths 
of England, and that there is a constant deterioration in the quality of the 
candidates who present themselves for the Indian Medical examinations twice 
a year in England. 

*' The Sanitary Commissioner, on the other hand, has also supplied us 
with another important fact He has told us that the members of the 
Indian Medical Service are generally unwilling to enter the Sanitary Depart- 
ment and the Bacteriological Deparxment. He said in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission two years ago, that the permanent cadre is ajdiscontented lot, 
and that the officiating members are being forced into it against their own 
^shes. And such are the men who are to constitute the Sanitary and the 
Research Department, and to save the dumb millions from preventible diseases 
and preventible deaths 1 1 That is not all. Why should the recruitment of tbia 
service be confined to the Indian Medical Service ? And where are they now ? 
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These men are gone on account of the war. To constitute this service out of 
discontent and out of deterioration and make it, too, part of the military organi- 
zation of the country and war reserve, liable to recall at any time, is certainly 
not to realise the very heavy responsibility of the Government to the dumb pea- 
santry of this country in this vital connection. These ofiSLcers are now fig hting 
a new and fell disease in Europe, which I shall call ‘ JECultur ’ ; but, pending the 
play and the complete destruction of this * Bultur, ’ you allow malaria and a 
host of other diseases in India to have free play. Is that fair ? Now, suppose we 
had a Board containing non-official Indians. They certainly would not be party 
to such a constitution and recruitment nor to a total withdrawal of the men 
from this country and leaving the people victims to diseases in increasing num- 
bers I cannot, in these circumstances, understand the exact attitude of the 
Government, and I doubt very much whether the Government has quite 
realised, its own position in this connection. I exceedingly doubt it. 
May I inquire how many more minutes I have ? ” 

Tlie Kon’lile tlie Vice-President : — Two.” 

The Hon’ble IMCr. Vijia>rai^lia>va>cliairiair : — “ Thank you. 
This Sanitary Department has had a very chequered life. I believe it 
is over half a century old, and the Sanitary Commissioner has admitted 
before the Boyal Commission that the first and the larger part of it was 
characterised by vacillations in policy, but that since the dawn of this 
century. Government has been developing a steady forward policy. And 
these are the results of the forward policy, namely, the staff is constituted, as I 
said, of inferior materials and drawn from a war reserve so as to starve the service 
frequently Therefore, I very respectfully submit that we have every evidence 
before us that the Besolution is in very good order, and the challenge thrown out 
by the Government that acceptance of it by this Council would be a retrograde 
step has not, I believe, been warranted by all these circumstances. The policy of 
the Government, if the motion is rejected, would be that we should wait till after 
the war, and then for many a long year we shall only be having absolutely acade- 
mical researches and nothing more. What is wanted is people on the spot to 
cope with the dangers as they arise, and to deal with them on the spot and 
collect and test -facts, and then go to add to and modify theories. What is now 
proposed is theory first, theory second and theory thirdly, and later on, oi not 
at attempts at practical measures. I very much protest against this sort 
of attitude which the Government has assumed in reference to this very import- 
ant matter. Give us a Board, give us an Advisory Board of ofiGLcials and non- 
ofidcials, and we shall soon find the phenomenon of the death-rate going down 
everywhere in the country.’* 

The IIon.*1>le the Vice-President : — “ Order, order. I must ask 
the Hon’ble Member to bring his remarks to a close.” 

The PCon’ble Mr. Vijiairabsha«va>chairia«r s — “ With the greatest 
pleasure. Sir.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Pardey Iiuhis : — “ May I rise to point out 
one error in the eloquent speech of my Hon’ble friend opposite. He has 
alluded very frequently to me personally in connection with Sanitation. I 
should like to point out that’ the Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service has nothing whatever to do with Sanitation The final authority on 
this subject is the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, who 
deals direct with the Education Department without the files coming before 
me at all.” 

The Mon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha of Nashipur : — “Sir, 
lam sorry that the Hon’ble Member in cnaige of Sanitation could not accept 
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my Resolution. Perliaps I liave been misunderstood in certain matters. ^ I do 
not desire tbat the Board suggested should be an executive one, and that it shall 
have the power to reject any proposals of the Local Governments in any 
matter It should be merely an Advisory Board, and this Board, consisting 
of officials and non-officials, would, I think, be in a better position to advise 
the Government as to local conditions, because the non-officials would not be 
taken from one province only, but would be drawn from the different provinces. 
They would have thus an opportunity of a free interchange of views, and might 
settle matters more satisfactorily than the Sanitary Co mmi ssioner, who has 
only an expert knowledge of the matter. The Government of India have 
Sanitary Conferences. Now what is the necessity for Sanitary Conferences 
when the Government of India gets expert opinions ? The reason is, that 
these Sanitary Conferences are conferences at which both officials and non- 
officials, laymen and experts, are present This Board will be practically a 
kind of Sanitary Conference ; it will be called a Sanitary Board which will act 
as an Advisory Board. 

“ Sir, I fail to understand the reasons which prompted my Hon’ble friend 
the Member in charge of Sanitation to reject this proposal. It is presumably 
the wish of Government that non-officials should be associated with officials 
in such matters, and I have only asked for that. I have not gone any further. 
The Board will not be able to thwart any scheme which is brouglit forward 
by Local Governments. It will have nothing to do with any suclx schemes. 
The Sanitary Commissioner is now the sole adviser of the Government of India. 
I wish that Government should have the benefit of the experience and advice 
of non-official members also. I am thankful to my friend, the llon’ble 
Member for Education, for his sympathy and for his promise that t!ie opinions 
of non-officials will always receive his best consideration, but I regret that X 
do not see my way to withdraw the Resolution.” 

The motion was put and rejected. 


RSS01.ITTI0N MB THR R A RHI ARKINa OF THE iLS- 
SION^MENTS OF FTTBIafC WORKS CESSES TO 
C.ERTA1£^ SPECIFIER PURPOSES. 

Tlie Roii’ble ]yCa>liaira<jai Ra»i]L€iijit Sinlisb of Ka^sliipar : — 

“ Sir, with your permission, I beg to move my next Resolution, though I am 
not sure what v ill be its fate also. The Resolution runs thirs : — 

'This Council recommends to tke Governor General in Coxmcil that the Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations may be instructed to earmark such proportion of the assignments 
of Public Works Cesses to the local bodies as they deem proper for the purpose of supply 
of pure drinking water and for other sanitary measures.'’ 

“ The question of rural sanitation is of grefkt concern to us all though it is 
more difficult and perplexed than that of urban areas, and though it may take 
a^ long time before one could expect real and material progress, but still. 
Sir, I think, if our action be steady and methodical, we can expect a satis- 
factory solution at no distant date. The Government paid special attention 
to this important part of sanitation in the year 1908, when an annual grant of 
thirty lakhs (Rs. 30.00 000) was made to the Local Governments, but since the 
assTimption of the exalted office of Viceroyalty by Lord Hardinge, the Govern- 
ment of India have moved more rapidly ; the total grants which have been 
made to Local Governments and Administrations amount to about five orores 
of rupees, both recurring and non-recurring. 

“ In addition to this, the Government of India in 1913 made more liberal 
annual grants in assigning entire proceeds from local cesses, which used 
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to be credited to the Governments, to District Boards of certain provinces, 
namely, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, and this grant amounted to 
Rs. 90,76,633 in 1914-15. We cannot ask for any further doles at the present 
juncture, when it is our paramount duty to sacrifice whatever v e possess 
for the successful termination of the war in ordei' to uphold the prestige and 
honour of the British Arms So instead of asking for any further grant, I have 
ventured to suggest that whatever we have got should he properly utilized. 
It is dear that the local cesses which were surrendered to District Boards vere 
given for the purpose of rural sanitation. The Government of India in their 
Resolution of 1914 remarked : — ‘ In addition, grants amounting to 82*23 lakhs a 
year, have been made to District Boards in certain provinces, a substantial 
portion of which will he expended on rural sanitation and from the speeches 
of the Uon’hle members at the time of the Budget discussion in March 1913 
would go to show that they also took the same view. 

“ Now let us see how far the intentions of the Government of India 
have been carried out in practice, and how far public expectations have 
been fulfilled. The following figures would show the amount of cesses surren- 
dered and the amount spent by District Boards for rural sanitation in the years 
1913-14 and 1914-16 : — 



Grant. 

Amonnt 

spent. 

Orant. 

Amount 

spent* 


1918-14. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1914-15, 

IBeTxgal • * 

29,90,367 

4,78,373 

80,72,802 

7,66,466 

Bihar and Orissa • • » 

23,26,704 

1,95,948 

25,51,453 

3,28,561 

United Provinces of Agra and 

Not avail- 

1,11,850 

32,02,744 

1,52,821 

Ondh. 

able. 

Punjab « • * • 

2,21,072 

31,048 

Not avail- 

31,042 

able. 


N’orth-'West Frontier Province 

26,978 

8,762 

28,460 

11,528 





12,90,418 


From this statement, which I have just now read, it appears that the total 
grants for 1913-14 was Rs. 87,67,860, whereas District Boards spent only 
Bs. 8,26,981; and in the year 1914-16 the total grant amounted to Rs. 90,76,633, 
whereas they spent only Rs. 12,90,418. From the figures which my Hon’ble 
friend. Sir Edward Maclagan, very kindly supplied to me, and for which I am 
grateful to him, it appears that the District Boards of these five provinces, prior 
to this grant in 19 J 2-13, spent Rs. 4,93,676 for water-supply, drainage and other 
sanitary purposes ; and I presume that they used to spend similar sums for that 
purpose ; and if this sum be deducted from their expenditure for the years 1913- 
34 and 1914-16, the figures will stand thus : Rs. 3,32,306 for 1913-14 and Rs. 
7,96,742 for 1914-15 ; in other words out of the total grants of Rs 1,78,44,393, only 
Rs. Il,29,0t7 were spent, i.e., about 6 per cent has been expended on this 
important matter. It is thus evident that the local bodies have failed to 
appreciate the intention of the Government of India in making this grant, 
and so the time has come when some positive action needs to be taken. It 
is undoubtedly very generous on the part of the Government of India to 
adopt the policy of non-interference ; but. Sir, the exigencies of the case 
demand it. The Government stands in the position of a donor in this case, 
they, in a manner, gave a broad hint how their gift should be utilized, and if 
the donee fail to carry out the intentions of the donor, I think the latter is 
perfectly justified to dictate the teirms ; specially, the District Boards as now 
constituted, do not stand in the same position as Municipalities. The District 
Magistrates are ex-officio Chahmen of such boards, and they have not got a non- 
ofdcial majority, and so I think the Government could safely guide them to adopt 
the proper course. There is a precedent in this respect. The District Boards 
h^ve been instructed to earmark a certain percentage for primary education and 
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I cannot understand "why they cannot he asked to earmark a certain proportion 
of their extra income for sanitation. Sir, I have an experience of twenty years 
as member of the District Board, and I always found that they were reluctant 
to spend more for water-supply and the like, as they think that the improvement 
of rural sanitation is beyond the range of practical politics. Sir Charles 
Elliot, while Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, issued a circular that at least 
Es. 5,000 a year should be spent by each Board for rural water-supply, but 
I often found that the circular was never acted upon. Sii’, it is not possible 
that the Government would be able to make a substantial grant for the im- 
provement O'^ rural sanitation for years to come, and if the substantial portion 
of the new grant be not utilized for this special purpose, I am afraid we cannot 
expect any material progress in the near future. 

** His Excellency Lord Carmichael invited a conference at Darjeeling in 
October 1912 to consider about the rural water-supply. Both myself and 
my Hon’ble friend Eai Sitanath Ray Bahadur, who is here, attended the con- 
ference. Then there was no possibility of such Imperial grant, and it was 
suggested that some portion of the Eoad Cess might be earmarked for the 
purpose, and when this grant was announced by Sir Guy Eleetwood Wilson 
we were confident that a long-felt want in this respect would be removed at no 
distant date, but our cherished hopes have not as yet been fulfilled. 

“ Sir, in rural sanitation water-supply forms the principal factor, and 
both Government and the people are one on this point. The Government of 
India, in their letter to the Local Governments concerned in March 1913, also 
expressed the hope that a substantial portion of this grant would be set apart for 
rural water-supply and the like. It runs thus : — 

* The O overnment of India leave it to Local Governments, if necessary, to what specific 
purposes this increased income should be devoted. But they trust that a subbtantial portion of 
this sum will be set apart for the improvement of rural water-supply, for anti-malarial measures, 
for the protection of g'lains, stores and maikets in plague infected localities, and generally for 
the sanitation of villages and small towns.'’ 

** By this Resolution I have not asked the Government of India to prompt 
the Local Governments what proportion of the grant should he earmarked, but 
have left tbe matter entirely to their discretion. I am sure Local Governmoats 
will not grudge auy instructions on the part of the Supreme Government in this 
connection 

** One word more and I am done. Sir, it is a known fact that on account 
of the insanitary condition cf the villages, many people have left their 
sweet ancestral homes and settled in towns and so, practically speaking, very 
few people of light and culture could be seen in the villages. The Govern- 
ment is anxious to revive the old system of our village union and Eun- 
chacyat and improve its condition j but unless tbe rural sanitation could be 
improved, I am afraid the Government won’t find any suitable resident in the 
village wlio could take interest in the village improvement and competent to 
look after its affairs. 

** With these observations, I commend the Eesolntion for the acceptance 
of the Council.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Sd-ward lVCa.cl£i>g:a>ii : — “ Sir, the Hon’ble 
Member has described the facts which have led to his Resolution. Briefly 
speaking, there were portions of certain cesses which up to the year 1913 were, 
in the five provinces of northern India, taken over by the Local Governments. 

1918, these portions of cesses have been handed o^er to District 
Bk>ards. He wants us now to insist on certain definite portions of that additional 
income being used for certain sanitary measures which he mentioned. 

‘®He asked a question on this subject last September, and, in reply to his 
question, he was informed that the Government of India had left it to Local 
Governments to determine, if necessary, to what specific purposes the increased 
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incame abov6 referred to should be devoted, but they bad, at the same time 
intimated that they trusted that a substantial portion of this sum -would be 
devoted to the purposes -which he has mentioned 

I venture to thint that the Government of India have gone as far as is ad- 
visable in the matter, and I would deprecate any further specification of the exact 
items upon which this money should be spent. The amount of money required 
lor sanitary purposes differs a great deal in different districts, and not only from 
district to district, but from time to time, and it would not be fair on Eocal 
Governments to require them to ear-mark certain portions of the money that 
is to be given to each district for use in a particular way. The system of 
ear-marking of the income of District Boards by Government is one which has 
prevailed in various places, and opinions about it have differed. But the 
Decentralisation Commission in their report have pronounced on the whole 
against it, and have stated tliat reotrictions on the manner in which districts 
should allot their funds should be swept away. The Government of India 
have so far supported this view that in their Resolution on local self-govern- 
ment, 1916, they have stated that they expect these restrictions should be 
gradually relaxed. In the face of all these pronouncements, it .would be very 
difficult for us to go back and to say that, when we have given certain 
additional income to District Boards, we should insist on their using a certain 
proportion of it for those specific purposes which the Hon’ble Member refers 
to. 1x1 any case, the local bodies have, so far as I am aware, had unrestricted 
power over this additional income during the last two years, and it would be 
a little difficult for us to step in at this stage and to insist on their using it for 
certain purposes. 

I am sorry, therefore, that we cannot accept the Resolution of the Hon’ble 
Member as it stands. But what he wants is really not so much that particular 
items should be ear-marked in each district, as that the bulk of this money 
should be spent on these sanitary measures. If we can take steps to meet his 
wishes in that respect, I think that perhaps he may be satisfied. He has mentioned 
the amounts which he says have been given to the districts and the portions of 
these amounts which they have spent on sanitation. I do not altogether accept 
the position that very little has been spent We cannot tell exactly how much 
out of that particular additional income has been spent on these sanitary objects, 
but we can tell how much has been spent on sanitation and water- works in the 
various provinces. The amount which has been spent on these items in those 
five provinces has risen from about five lakhs in 1912-13, before this money was 
given, to about thirteen lakhs in 1914-16, that is to say, it has more than 
doubled in two years. He expects us to make quicker progress than that ; but 
when you consider how long it takes for a sanitary project to be taken up, 
passed, and considered, I am not sure that the progress made is not satisfactory 
in itself At the same time, I quite agree that it would be a good thing, and 
possibly it would lead to valuable results in the direction which the Hon’ble 
Member contemplates, if the Docal Governments and District Boards were 
invited to examine the figures again, and if the Hon’ble Member will be 
prepared to amend his Resolution, I would suggest for his consideration that 
he may recast it in the following terms : — 

‘ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the attention of 
the Local Governments concerned may be invited to the orders issued by the Goveimment of 
India on 1st March, 1913, regarding the transfer of certain local and public works cesses 
to district bodies, in which the Government of India expressed a wish that a substantial 
part of the income thus provided should be set apart for the improvement of rural water- 
supply, for anti-malarial measures, for the protection of grain stores and markets in plague 
infected localities, and generally for the sanitation of villages and small towns. ■’ 

“ If the Hon’ble Member is prepared to have his Resolution amended in 
this way, I may say that Government are prepared to accept it. ” 

The Hon’ble Ili![alia>raija> Hanajit Sinha or IMrashipur : — 

** Sir, I am indeed grateful to the Hon’ble Sir Edward Maclagan for being 
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prepaTed to accept my Res’>lutiorL ia a modified form. I am not very keen that 
a particular sum must be ear-marked if a substantial sum is set apart fcr sanita- 
tion. I want to impress upon Government and the Council that this new ^rant 
■which was made for the purpose of rural sanitation was not actually utilised 
for that purpose. The Government of India in 1913 drew the attention of the 
Eocal Governments that a substantial portion of this amount should be set apart 
for the purpose of rural water-supply and other sanitary measures ; and when 
the Government are prej)ared to accept the Resolution to that extent, I have no 
objection to accept the amendment as proposed, and so, with your permission. 
Sir, I beg to move the amended R esolution,” 

Tlie XXon’ble the Vice*lPresideii.t : — Tou must first ask for 
permission to withdraw your first Resolution, and then move the amended 
Resolution.” 

The Hon’ble BEaharajai Ranajit Sinha of NTashipiir: — **1 

beg to withdraw my oidginal Resolution.” 

The Ron’ble the Vice-Rresident : — ** The Resolution is by per- 
mission withdrawn.” 

The XXon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha of NTashipnr : — 

** Then, Sir, with your permission, I beg to move the amended resolution : — 

' That this Council recommends to the Governor General m Conneil that the aitention 
of the Local Governments concerned may be invited to the oiders issued by the Government 
of Ind’a on 1st March, 1413, reg'aidmg the transfer of certain local and public works cesses to 
district bodies, in which the Government of India expressed a wish that a substantial portion 
of the income thus provided should be set apart for the improvement of rural water-supply, for 
anti-malarial measures, for the protection of ^rain stores and markets in plague infected 
localities, and generally for the sanitation of villages and small towns.'’ 

The Resolution, as amended was p'ut and accepted. 

The Council adjourned to Wednesday, the 1st of March, 1916. 


A. P. MUDTHMAN, 

Secretary to the Oocernment qf India^ 

Legialatioe department. 


Delbi : 

The 29 th February 3 1916. 
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statement regarding JPreas proseowtions under the Frees u£of» 1910, 


Province. 

Number of press 
(a) prosecutions 
under the Pi ess 
Act, 1910, since 
the outbreak of 
war. 

Number of news- 
papers, IDnglisb 
and Vernacular, 
that h«iv 0 ceased 
publication since 
the outbreak 
of war. 

Number of newspapers (5) 
who'^e secuxities have been 
enhanced (together with 
araoutit of security) 
since the outbreak 
of war. 

1. 

Madras 

• 

e 

m 

mi 

37 

mi 


Bombay 

• 

• 

*■ 

mi 

26 

mi 

3. 

Bengal • • 

• 

• 

• 

6 

66 

mi 

4. 

United Provinces 

• 

• 

* 

mi 

23 

mi 

5. 

Punjab . 

• 

m 

• 

Nil 

42 

mi 

6. 

Burma . 

• 



mi 

11 

1 








From B,600 to Sl,000^ 

7. 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 

• 

« 

Nil 

3 

Ntl 

8. 

Central Provinces 

• 

• 

. 

mi 

3 

Ntl 

9. 

N'orth-West Frontier Province 

• 

Ntl 

2 

Nil 

10. 

Assam . 

a 

• 

• 

mi 

mi 

Ntl 

11. 

Coorg . , 

• 

• 

• 

mi 

mi 

Ntl 

\ 

la. 

Delhi « • 

« 

• 

« 

mi 

7 

4 








One from 82^000 to 
810,000. 








Two from 8500 to 
82,000. 








One from 81,000 to 
82,000. 



Totai- 

« 

6 

220 

5 


iVT. J?. — The abbve figures were collected in response to the question asked by the Hon*ble M.ir Asad All 
on the 1st October 19X5, They are accordingly np ti*l that date only. 

(a/ The leference is to prosecutions under sections 16 {2} or 23 o£ the Act- 

(6) The^referenoe is to newspaj^xs which pieviously gare some seoarlty which has bean enhanced. 


S. a. P. JL, l^elhi.— No. 199 Ii. 






GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCSSESIITG-S OS’ TSE INBIAMT LEGISLATIVE OOVUOIL ASSEMBLED DKDEIt 
THE PBOVISIOlirS OP THE GOVEBEMEKrT OP INDIA ACT, 1916 (6 A; 6 

Geo. V, Oh.. 61.) 


The Council met afc the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, on 

Wednesday, the 1st March, 1916 

Preseet : 

BQs Excellency Baron Hardinge op Penshxtrst, p.c., g.o.b., g.c.m.g., g.o.v.o., 
G.M.S.I., G.M.i E , I S.O., Viceroy and Governor General, presiding^ 
and 63 Members, of whom 46 were Additional Members. 


OATH OF OFFICES. 

Tlie Hon’ble JMtr. Clia>rles Herbert Atkins made the pre- 
scribed oath or affirmation of allegiance to the Crown. 


QTTFSTIONS AND AHSWFRS. 


Tbe Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Hadaibboy asked : — 

1. (a) Is it a fact that British investors have during the current year sent itemission 

back to India for sale a large amount of enfaced rupee paper ? rapee^i^er 

(6) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be pleased 
to state the total face value of the paper so remitted ? ” 


Tke Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied 

“ Tbe amount of rupee paper re-transferred to India during the first ten 
months of the current financial year was Es. 126 lakhs, against which Es. 36 
lakhs was transferred to London, the net amount transferred to India being 

C 163 ) 
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[/Sir TVilliam Hfeyer ; Mr M. JB Dadahhoy ; [1st MarcHj 1916.3 

Sir Meginald Craddock; Sir TP^illiam Clark; 

Mai Sita Nath May Mahadur ; Str M. TV. 

Gillan ; Mr. Mama Mayaningar^ 

thus about Bs. 90 lakhs. The net amounts so transferred vary considerably 
from year to year, as will be seen from the statemenc* showing the not transfers 
from India during the period irom the 1st April to the Slot January in each 
of the last ten years wliioh 1 place on the table. It will also be observed from 
the statement that the amount transferred in the first ten months ox the 
present year has several times been exceeded in the period mentioned.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. iDaidabhoy asked:— 

Ttuiiaii owu 2. “ (a) Were the G-overnment of India consulted by the Secretary of State 
servioe Biu. before the preparation of the Bill, which has since been passed as 

th^^ndian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 (5 & 6 Geo. V, 

(5) If the answer is in the affirmative, do Government propose to lay on 
the table the correspondence on the subject ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : — 

“ {a) The Government of India were consulted in the matter. 

(6) A full Statement of Objects and Beasons of the Bill was given in the 
Home Department Press Communique dated October 26th, 1915, and the 
Government of India do not propose to lay the correspondence on the table. ” 

The Hon’ble Mr* M. B. Badabhoy asked : — 

weiKntsand. ^ 3 . “ («) Have the recommendations of the Weights and Measures Com- 
comt^ttee. uiittee been considered by Government ? 

(5) Did the Committee suggest that legislation on certain lines should be 
undertaken ? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to undertake such legislation at an 
early date ? ” 

Tiie Bon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

‘^The Weights and Measures Committee’s Beport has been referred to Bocal 
Governments and Administrations and to Political Officers in Native States for 
observations, and it will be considered by the Government of India when the 
rep ies from all these authorities have been received. The recommendations 
made by the Committee involve legislation, but it is not possible to say, until 
the Beport has been fully considered by the local authorities consulted and by 
the Government of India, whether such legislation will be undertaken.” 


The Bon’ble Bad Sita Naith Ba>y Baihaidtir asked : — 

conrerrton , Government be pleased to state whether, in connection with 

present war, any private Indian workshops have been used as munition 
uraiSStor. ^^.etories under Government control ? ” 

lea under 
Ooverument 

control. Hon’ble Sir R. W. Gillan replied 

“ The reply is in the affirmative.” 


Praotloal 
Sokool of 
Agi touiture 
at Lionl In 
the Bombay 
IPresidency. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Rama Rayaningar asked : — 

5. *' (<*) Is it a fact that the Practical School of Agriculture at Boni in the 
Bombay Presidency has been found to have justified its existence ? 

(6) If so, do Government propose to take the earliest opportunity to 
have similar schools established in other Provinces ? ” 
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Tlie Hon’ble IVEr. H. A. Hill replied : — 

“ (a) It is believed that the Government of Bombay hold the vie-w that the 
Doni School has justified its existence. 

(5) The question was discussed by the recent Conference on Agricultural 
Education at Busa, and the Government of India are awaiting the report of 
that Conference.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Raima Rayaning-ar asked : — 

6. “ (a) Have Government received the final report of the Indian Pilgrims 

Oommittee ? mitteo. 

(b) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased — 

(i) to state whether any action has been taken upon the report ; and 
(ii) to lay the report on the table ? ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Hair replied : — 

“ There is no single Bilgrim Committee for the whole of India, but Brovin- 
cial Committees have made inquiries into arrangements for pilgrims in con- 
nection with pilgrimages held in the United Provinces, Bihar and Oiissa, 

Madras and Bombay, and their reports have been, or will shortly be, submitted 
to the Governments concerned. On receipt of the provincial reports, the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India will prepare a general 
report which will, it is hoped, be submitted this summer.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Rama Rayauingar asked : — 

7. “ (a) Is it a fact that the Government of Madras have recommended to 
the Government of India that a Deputy Director of Agriculture be appointed 

to supervise cattle breeding in that Province ? tafaSaara?.® 

(6) If so, do Government propose to pass early orders sanctioning the 
appointment ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied:— 

“ (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(5) The matter has been referred for the orders of the Secretary of Stale.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Rama Ray aningar asked : — 

8. “ (a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of sanatoria for Sanatoria 
tuberculosis in India ? 

(b) How many of these are State, and how many private, institutions ? 

Are the private sanatoria aided by Government ? If so, what is the aid 
granted ? ” 

Tbe Hon'ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : — 

“ The information asked for by the Hon’ble Member is contained in the 
statement * laid on the table.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Rama Rayaningar asked : — 

9. " (a) Has the question of support to the Ayurvedic and Unani systems 

of medical treatment ever been considered by Government ? temso*^*" 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of appoinfing treatment, 
a committee to inquire whether the praoti'*e of those systems has been 
really useful in giving relief to the suffering milli''n8 of the Indian people, 
and, if so, how that practice can b'* impro'ied and helped by State support? ” 


• Ffdff Appendix A, 
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Tlie Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock rei^lied : — > 

The general question of affording support to the Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems of medicine has not hitherto been considered hy the Government of 
India Representations on the subject by those interested^ in the matter 
have recently been received, and inquiries as to the existing methods of 
teaching and practising the indigenous systems of medicines are being made 
The matter has also come up in connection with a scheme for a medical 
school of this character at Delhi. It is not thought that advantage would 
at present result from the appointment of a committee of inquiry, but the 
subject will be further examined in the light of the information which is being 
collected.” 

The Hoii’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy asked : — 

Measures 10 . “ (a) In connection with the Government of India’s circular letter oi 

Ssu?y.*****°* the 6th July, 1914, regarding measures for checking nsuiy, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the opinions of Docal Governments and Administra- 
tions have been received, and whether Government have decided to undertake 
preventive legislation ? 

(6) If so, has a BiU been prepared ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginaild Craddock replied : — 

** Replies have been received from those consulted, but the consideration of 
the Bill has been delayed by more urgent woik. It is hoped that a decision nill 
be arrived at shortly.” 

The Honnhle Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy 

asked : — 

Bnddbist 11 . (a) Is it a fact that Buddha relics have recently been discovered at 

Taxilla P 

dLlBOOv^redl 

atTaxiua. (j) If -(vhat decision, if any, have Government come to as regards 

the enshrinement of those relics ? ” 

The Ron’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

** (a) Certain Buddhist relics have been recently discovered at Taxilla 
(b) No decision has yet been arrived at regarding their ultimate destina- 
tion.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. T. W. Birkett asked:— 

Hostue 12 . “Will the Government of India be pleased to state, with reference to the 

Hostile Eoreigners (Trading) Order of the 14th November, 1914, read with the 
Hostile Eoreigners (Bulgarian Trading) Order of the 11th December, 1916 — 

(1) the number of hostile trading concerns in Bengal, Bombay (includ- 

ing Sind and Aden), Burma and the rest of India, which were 
granted individual licenses — 

(а) to trade for the purposes of liquidation only ; and 

(б) to continue trading under Government control or otherwise ; 

(2) the number of hostile tarading concerns — 

(а) whose licenses have been revoked or whose applications for 

licenses have been refused ; 

(б) whose liquidation under license has been completed to the 

extent necessary to enable the firm to be closed down ■ 
and ' 
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(c) whose liquidation has been so far completed that they are now 
licensed only to dispose of indent stocks, to collect debts or to 
conduct suits ; 

(3) what are the balances credited to Government by the several Con- 

trollers of Hostile Trading firms on account of the assets of such 
liquidated concerns ; 

(4) how much of the assets of such concerns still remain to be collected ?” 

The Hou’ble Sir IVilliam Clark replied : — 

“ A statement * containing the information required by the Hon’ble Mem- 
ber is laid on the table ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. W. Birkett asked : — 

13 . “ W'lll the Government be pleased to state what measures have been 
adopted by the Government of India — 

(a) to prevent the export, directly or indirectly, to enemy countries of 
cotton, manganese, jute and other raw materials capable of utilisation in the 
manufacture of munitions of war ; 

(b) to prevent the importation of goods of enemy manufacture and 
origin ? ” 

The Bou’ble Sir William Clark replied 

(а) “ Direct export of all raw materials to enemy countries ceased^ auto- 
matically at the outbreak of war. Declarations of destination are lequired in 
all cases of shipment to Siam, China, Peisia, Morocco, Portuguese East Africa 
and Liberia and to all countries in Europe and on the Mediterranean other 
than the United Kingdom, Russia and France. All requests from His 
Majesty’s Government enjoining restriction on exports of raw rnaterial of 
potential military value to neutral countries from which supplies might reach 
the enemy have been fully complied with. The Government of India have, 
moreover, in some instances either suggested to the Secretary of State or im- 
posed on their own initiative further restrictions based on information obtained 
in India. 

(б) Soon after the outbreak of war, the Government of India prohibited 
the importation of all goods from neutral European countries bordering on 
enemy territory unless they had been certified by British Consular officers in 
those countries not to have been produced or manufactured in enemy territory. 

In imposing these restrictions, the Government of India have closely followed 
the instructions of the Secretary of State, and have frequently, on their own 
motion, had doubtful consignments examined even though they were admissible 
according to the strict interpretation of those instructions.” 

Tke Hon*ble Mr. T. W. Birkett asked : — 

14 . “Have the Government of India departed in any important respects, 

so far as is known to them, from the policy of the British Government regarding 
hostile trading concerns ?” concerns. 

Tke Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied 

“ The Government of India have no detailed information as to the proce- 
dure followed in the United Kingdom, but from such information as is 
before them, they understand that action has only been taken in respect of 
concerns wholly or partially owned by persons residing in enemy countries, 
and that liquidation has only been ordered in a few exceptional instances. 

In India, on the other hand, all concerns wholly or partially owned or con- 
trolled by persons of enemy nationality irrespective of country of residence 
fall within the scope of the Hostile Foreigners (Trading) Order issued under the 
Foreigners Ordinance, and as is shown by my reply to the Hon’ble Member’s 
Question No. (12) on the list of Questions for to-day, a considerable proportion of 
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them have been brought into liquidation. There is now before the House of Commons 
a Bill enabling the Home Government to adopt in respect of firms of enemy associa- 
tion in the Uaited Kingdom a similar policy to that which has been followed in India 
since November, 1914.” 


FINANCIAl. STATEMENT FOR 1916-17. 

Introductory. 

Some general effects of the War on trade and finance. 

The Ron’ble Sir Willium Meyer : — “ My Lord, I rise to present the 
Financial Statement for 1916-17. As usual there will be no debate to-day, and 
before we get to the stage of discussion with reference to the Financial Statement as 
such, it will be necessary to proceed with some very urgent legislation which I shall 
presently have to introduce. We shall, however, begin the discussion stage on the 
9th March. The figures in the Financial Statement will subsequently utidcrgo such 
amendments as may be required by our later information or suggested by the 
discussions in Council. The Budget in its final form will be presented on the 21st 
March, the usual closing debate taking place on the 24th. 

“ 2. We are still under the shadow of the great European war, and we must 
unhappily assume that that colossal conflict will continue throughout 1916-17. I need 
not repeat what I said at the opening of my last year’s speech as to the many w ays 
in_ which the war affects our financial and economic position, but I may fitly 
reiterate the difficulties which existing circumstances cause in regard to the ])repnra- 
tion of correct financial estimates. These difficulties ai*e not so great as they were 
at this time last year when we had only the actuals of a few^ months of war to go 
upon. But they still remain very considerable, for circumstances may w<>il occur 
which would materially alter the prognostications w^e are at present able to make As I 
said last year, we must not be too pessimistic, but at the same time, wdth all that 
the war and its economic results may yet have in store for us, sanguine estimating is 
entirely out of place. 

“ 3. I commenced my speech last year by indicating some of the immediate 
effects of the war on our economic and financial position. Since then, to use a 
nautical metaphor, while we are still in very heavy waters, our ship has settled down 
to navigation on a more even keel, and we have been free from the sudden and dis- 
turbing shocks which the outbreak of war brought about W e have, for example, had 
no recurrence of the great rush on postal savings banks deposits which I mentioned 
in paragraph 7 of my last year’s speech and which reduced the aggregate amount held 
in these banks from 24^- crores at the beginning of August 1914 to somewhat less than 
16 crores on the 31st of March last. In the current year, there was some increase 
in the deposits during the earlier months, and though latterly this has changed into 
a decrease, we estimate that on the 31st March the total savings bank balances, 
including accruals of fresh interest, will still be 17 lakhs in excess of the fiLgure for 1st 
.A^ril 1915. Nor have we had any recurrence of a special demand for the encashment 
of currency notes. On the contrary, while our active note circulation* stood at 
abemt 47 crores at the beginning of the current year, it bad mounted up to 64 crores 
in February, 

** 4. The Railway returns show satisfactory activity in internal trade, while the 
exchange position has been satisfactorily maintained. The sale of reverse Councils 
on London, in the shape of deferred telegraphic transfers, w'as only necessary during 
a period commencing in June last and ending in September ; thereafter an extrs^ 
ordinarily strong demand for Council drafts ou India set in, which has bt^en maintained 
till the present date. The stability of our exchange, indeed, stands in marked 
contrast to the exchange troubles that have afflicted the belligerent countries in Eurone 
including Great Britain herself. 

** o- other hand, if the difficulties of the opening months of the war have 

not been specifically repeated, the second year has brought its own perplexities. The 
very strength of exchange, though a healthy sign in itself, has proved a somewhat 
inconvenient problem, in view of the very large i ndirect remittances which, as I 

• That is exolu^ng notes in Government Heserve treasuries and at the headquarter ofiBoea ot the l>resideney H.,..!,. 
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sliall sTiow more fully later, we have had to mahe by iuourring military expenditure 
in India which is recoverable from the Home Government. Money market condi- 
tions, ag'ain, have become very stringent, and the situation has been aggravated 
by the depression of Government paper. We have found it necessary to place 
far more stringent restrictions upon expenditure, and also to restrict the borrowings 
of public bodies in India, and we oiorselves are now shut off from fresh borrowing in 
the Home market. Thus, though in some respects we may have less to fear from the 
element of surprise than a year ago, we have settled down to a fuller realisation of the 
test of endurance which this prolonged war imposes on us. 

“ 6. We have moreover been badly treated by the monsoon. The last cold weather 
rains were unusually plentiful, and the outlook at the beginning of the year Tfas 
promising. The south-west monsoon, however, arrived late, and was weak and 
unsteady in July and Augiist, particularly in the north-west of India. A line drawn 
from Bombay to Delhi may be said roughly to have divided the area on the east, in 
which the rainfall was good or excessive, from that on the west, in which it was 
deficient- Excessive rain produced serious, and sometimes disastrous, floods in Assam, 
where the hill section of the Assam-Bengal Railway was so badly damaged that it had 
to be closed for a time ; in the Noakhali and Tipperah districts of Bengal ; and in the 
Oawnpore and Duoknow tracts of the United Provinces. In the west, on the other hand, 
a continued shortage of rain threatened at one time to have very serious consequences. 
Fortunately opportune rainfall in September and October greatly improved the 
prospects of the important raibi crops in the Punjab, and changed the position consi- 
derably for the better elsewhere, especially in Gujarat, where there would otherwise 
have been famine. 

** This year’s winter rains, again — ^long delayed and scanty — have proved very 
inadequate in Northern India, though what fell last month distinctly improved the 
previous situation. 

** The conditions described have of course materially affected the land revenue, 
and have involved a certain amount of outlay, to which I shall refer later, on the con- 
veyance of fodder, and to some extent on direct relief. On the whole, however, the 
results, from the financial standpoint, have been much less serious than at one time 
seemed probable. A splendid wheat crop was harvested at the beginning of the 
year, and there was a satisfactory outturn of sugarcane and- cotton. The jute 
crop, on the other hand, showed a decrease of some three million bales. As regards 
the crops at present on the ground, the wheat over a large area has suffered from 
want of rain ; the cotton area and outturn are estimated at some 30 per cent below 
those of last year ; the prospects of the oil-seed crop and sugarcane are fair ; and the 
season has on the whole been favourable for the rice crop, except where it has suffered 
from floods. 

**7. The depressing effects of the war on the^foreign trade of India of course 
continue, and scarcity and dearness of freight add to the effects produced by the 
closure of ordinary trade channels and by special restrictions which have been 
necessary for military and public purposes. As an instance of the way in which 
freight has risen in the course of the war, and of the diversion of merchant shipping 
to military and naval purposes, I may mention that recent information shows that 
jute freights from Calcutta to Dundee are eight times what they were before the war 
began, while in the case of light seeds from Bombay to Marseilles the increase is nine- 
fold. These specimen figures will give some idea of the extent to which shortage and 
costliness of freight have hampered trade operations 

“ There is no need to go into detail in regard to the various special restrictions 
which have been placed on exports and imports in the course of the war, but speaking 
generally such control has become much closer dTxring the current year. The general 
policy throughout has been («) to restrict the trade in foodstuffs and articles capable 
of being turned to warlike uses in the case of countries whence they can pass 
to the enemy ; (6) to stimulate the export of a few articles to the United Kingdom 
and allied countries, or countries which are making munitions for the Allies ; and 
(c) to restrict the export of a very few articles owdng to their being needed in India. 

“ 8. The combined operation of theseicauses, together with the stoppage of trade 
from and to enemy countries, has naturally resulted in the contraction of the volume 
of our sea-borne trade. In the year 1914-16, two-thirds of which was under war 
conditions, the total trade of India amounted to 364 crores (£236 million) against 
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491 orores (£327 million) in 1913-14, there having been a decrease, in respect of 
private merchandise, of 25 per cent under imports and 27 per cent under exports. 
Taking the first nine months of the current official year, the exports of private 
merchandise are much the same as in the corresponding period of 1914-16 (142 crores 
against 141), while imports are about 12 crores less (97 against 109), the advantage 
that 1914-15 obtains owing to its including 4 months of peace having been largely 
counterbalanced by the great dislocation in trade in September and October which 
followed the exploits of the ‘ tSmden.’ IVhile our trade is considerably diminished 
with most countries, and has of course completely stopped with enemy nations and 
with Belgium, there has been some compensation in the shape of larger exports to 
the United Klingdom. In the first, nine months of the current year these — ^in the 
case of the more important articles — exceeded the figure of the corresponding period 
of 1913-14 by 9 crores. 

** 9. On the export side the volume of trade has expanded in some directions 
under the demand for our tea, hides and skins, raw jute and jute and cotton manui'ac- 
tures — shipment of these articles taken together, having increased, as compared 
with the corresponding nine months of 1914-16, by 15f crores. Exports of tea, 
gunny bags and cloth have in fact reached a record figure. The prices of all 
these commodities have improved : those of jute in particular have largely recovered 
from the depression to which I referred in paragraph 14 of my last year’s spc<'c]i ; 
raw jute standing a few days ago at B52-8 per bale of 400 lbs. against 3i37-8 
on the corresponding date last year Cotton prices too have risen, the last quotation 
per candy (784 lbs.) of oomraa at Bombay being 11254 against K157 on the 
corresponding date in 1915, and B222 before the war broke out. This recovery in 
price, and the requirements of Japan, which has taken over one million cwt. more 
than in the corresponding period of 1914-15, have helped to counteract to some 
extent the loss of the Continental markets to which Indian cotton is in normal 
times ordinarily shipped : but the contraction in the exports of this staple is 
nevertheless over 11 crores. Exports of seeds, too, have fallen off considerably. I 
shall refer to wheat expoits and prices towards the end of my speech, in connection 
with the Wheat Scheme, but I may mention here that the exports of wheat huvo 
been about 650,000 tons, which is approximately the same as in the corresponding 
period of 19i4-16, though a great deal less than the exports of the year preceding 
(about 1,100,000 tons). This year the ti-ansactions would of course have been much 
larger than they were but for the fact that the Government, in the interests of 
Indian consumers, found it necessary to put special restrictions upon export. 

“ 10. On the import side our trade for the current financial year remains much 
below the level reached before the war, and so far shows little recovery from the 
sudden drop which occurred at the outbreak of hostilities ; and this of course has had 
a very prejudicial effect on our customs revenue. I shall refer later on to the 
particular Tariff heads most affected. 

“ I now pass on to the task of laying before the Council our estimates for the 
present and the coming year. 

Forecast of financial conditions in 1915-16 and 1916-17. 

Revised Estimate of Revenue and Expenditure for 1915-16. 

“AI- The general position is brought out in the following table*, which compares 
the current year’s Budget and the B-e vised Estimate now put forward : — 


Cln mxlUonft of 




Budget, 1815-16. 

Revised, 1915-16. 



Imperial. 

Provincial, j 

Total. 

Imperiale 

Provin<a^. 

Total. 

Bievenne • 

Expenditure • 

• 

m 

49-650 

52-607 

i 

30-750 ^ 
si-sas 

80-400 

84-435 

51-868 

53-968 

30- 638 

31- 296 

82-506 

86-264 

Deficit ( — ) 

• j 

— 2-957 

—1-078 

—4-036 

— 2-100 

— •658 

—2-758 
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Mevenue — Imperial. 

“ 12. We budgeted this year for a total Imperial revenue of about £49*6 million. 
The Berised Estunate shows £51*8 million, or an increase of about £2*2 million. 

“ This is due entirely to an increase of £2*3 million under the net receipts from 
State Bailways, ».<»., gross receipts, less working expenses and portion of sui'plus 
profits paid to companies. In the current year’s Budget we estimated the gross 
receipts at £35*3 million and the net at £14*9 million — against £35*6 million and 
£16*2 million the corresponding fiLgures taken in the Bevised Estimate for 19 ) 4-15, 
and £37*6 million and £17*6 million the respective figures for 1913-1 1. We had 
to estimate with caution in view of the altered state of things brought about by the 
war, remembering that the first four months of 1914-15 were under peace conditions. 
Fortunately the railways have done considerably better than we expected : the gross 
receipts are now taken at £37*7 million, and the net at £17*2 million. The improve- 
ment is attributable partly to more active internal trade and partly to coal which 
would usually have been sea-borne being diverted to railway routes in consequence of 
the shortage of tonnage. 

“ 13, There is a net decrease of about £100,000 under the remaining heads of 
revenue, produced mainly by a falling off under Customs and the Imperial share 
of Land Bevenue, counterbalanced by increase under some other heads. 

“ (1) The Land Bevenue deterioration (£220,000) is accounted for by the un- 
satisfactory character of the south-west monsoon in various parts of the country, 
to which I have already alluded, especially in the "United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
Bombay qua Gujarat and Sind. The position would, of course, have been much more 
serious but for the late rains which finally arrived in Gujarat and elsewhere. 

(2) Under Customs the decline of revenue— —mainly due to war conditions, includ- 
ing scarcity of shipping and heavy freights — ^has been larger by £310,000 than was 
anticipated in the Budget. The most important shortages anticipated are in respect of 
rice (export duty), cotton manufactures, metals and manufactures of metals, and 
petroleum, while we get some rise in sugar and manufactured articles. 

“ (3) On the other hand two Imperial heads — Posts and Telegraphs, and Opium — 
show a satisfactory improvement, totalling £270,000. Under Salt, too, there is a rise 
of £160,000; but this is mainly due to speculative clearances made in the last fejv 
weeks in the expectation of an enhancement of duty. There is also, turning to heads 
which are largely Provincial, an improvement aggregating £210,000 in the Imperial 
share of Stam]js and Income Tax, which is to some extent counterbalanced by a 
falling off of £70,000 under the Imperial share of Excise, the .revenue from which 
is readily depressed by .adverse trade and seasonal conditions. 

These, however, are little more than the normal variations between estimates 
and actuals or semi-actuals to which we are accustomed in an ordinary year. 

“ (4) The asisgnments of Imperial revenue to Local Governments have increased 
by £130,000, owing chiefly to the payment to the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
of a contribution promised to it to meet the initial outlay on the High Court buildings 
at Bankipur. 

** (5) The outstanding feature of the revenue history of the period is thus the 
excellent return from Railways, in spite of conditions which at the outset appeared 
adverse. As I shall show shortly, the expenditure side presents as striking a feature 
in the excess under military expenditure, and these two items may be noted as 
constituting the only really important departures from the estimates we made in 
forecasting, twelve months ago, the prospects of an unprecedentedly doubtful year. 

Expenditure — Imperial. 

** 14. We budgeted for a total Imperial expenditure of £52*6 million, which has 
now to be raised to £53*9 million. This increase is entirely due to larger outlay on 
Military Services, amounting in all to £1*6 million. In the Budget we took the total 
outlay under this head at £2il*4 snillion, against £21*8 million in the Revised Estimate 
for 1914-15. the decrease being due mainly to cutting down of all avoidable expendi- 
ture with reference to the financial situation. I may explain that the figures I am 
now handling include the contribution made by India towards the war by her defrayal 
of the normal charges in connection with troops she has sent outside her borders, 
but they do not of course take into account expenditure which we inctir out here 
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merely on behalf of His Maje^sty’s Government — in resrard to such matters for instance 
as the supply of munitions and war material — and ■which we recover from them. 

“ Tire large increase over our Budget anticipation is due mainly to the fo.lowing 
causes : — 

(1) Revised arx’angements with His Ma'jesty’s Government in regard to the prac- 
tical application o+‘ the general formula that India should make no saving by war con- 
ditions. The sea transport charges, for instance, which we have to incur on our O'^vn 
account, are at present very small, owing to the cessation of normal dralts an^'l relieis 
of British troops, and in the Budget we considered ourselves entitled to t-kke tliis 
as a legitimate saving. After further discussion, however, it has oeen^ decided that 
we ought to p »y the same charge as if normal conditions had prevailed ; and in- 
cluding retrospective application of this principle to the war }}eriod of lOll-lo, 
we have. had to make an extra payment on this account of about £3 lib,OUO. 

“ (2) It has similarly been decided that although the Territorial troops who have 
been sent out to us in exchange for regular British troops on the Indian establishment 
were at first less in number than the troops they have replaced, we ought to pay the 
same amount as if w'e had had our normal eslabliahinent of rogular.s all along; and 
adding food charges to pay and allowances, this decision results in an extra co.st of 
about 0,000. 

“ (3) The military operations we have had to undertake on iho Norlh-West 
Erontier have involved an additional cost of about j£2G0,0u0, to which must bo added 
another £90,000 in respect of operations at Aden. 

“(4) We shall also have had to spend about £260,000 more for various special 
measures connected with the internal security of the country and event- 

ualities on the frontier. 

“ Taking net military outlay, i.e., gross expenditure loss receipts, this now stands 
at £.il-8 miiliou against £20 2 million taken in the Budget. 

“ L5. As regards the civil heads, there is an excess of about £130,00 ) un lor furlough 
allowances, due to a partial relaxation of the restrictions on ksave which vveie 
imposed at the beginning of the war. On the other hand, there is a saving of 
£i20,000 on the interest payable on capital deposited by Hallway C«.>uii>anies 
resulting from a curtailment of their intended borrowings. 

The other items on the expenditure side reflect the results of a stricter poliiiy of 
retrenchment. The scope for retardation of expenditure is of course nluch less on the 
Imperial than the Provincial side, since the latter includes all tlie main heads of civil 
administration ; and in both cases it had already been restricted by the rtsduoed 
allotments which -w-e made in the budget of the current year The total saving on 
the non-military Imperial heads amounts, however, to as much as £260,000, so that, 
taking the military services into account, the increase on the expenditure side as a 
whole is £1'3 million, which falls short of the improvement in revenue by some 
£900,000. 

Itevenue <md Expenditure — JProvinoial. 

16. The Provincial i-evenues were taken in the Budget at £30£ million, and 
expenditure at £3l’8 million, leaving a deficit of over £l million to be uiot by 
drawings on the Provincial balances. The figures now are — ^revenue £30’C38 million, 
expenditure £31'296 million, deficit £658 000. Like ourselves, the Provincial Gov- 
ernments have suffered in respect of their Land Be venue and Excise, tlieir total 
loss under these beads, as compared with Budget anticipation, being about £380,000. 
There has also been a falling off of £120,000 in the Forest revenue — of w'hich nearly 
£80,C'00 occurs in Burma and is due to shortage of freight and reduced demand for 
timber occasioned by the war. On the other hand, the Provinces share our fortune iu 
having had better returns — to the extent of £215,000 — unuer Stamps and Income Tax. 

“ The reduction of expenditure, amounting in all to some £300,000, occurs 
under Civil W orks. Education and Land Bevenue. I must in this connection convey 
oiu' appieciative acknowledgment of the loyal and thorough way in which the 
Local Governments have responded to our call for retrenchment both as regards 
1915-16 and 1916-17, with the result, in the case of the present year, fhat tiiWgh 
their original Buaget grants were restricted at the outset, and their revenues have not 
quite come up to expectations, the Provinces are now expected to close the year with 
an aggregate deficit of some £4.00,000 less than their Budgets allowed for- 
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General Results — Imperial and Provincial. 

“ 17. The aggregate figures of Imperial and Provincial revenue and expenditure 
are brought out in the statement in paragraph 11, and I need only emphasise the 
following points : — 

, ** (1), 1’^® revenue is £2,100,000 more than we anticipated in the Budscet, there 
being an increase of £2‘2 million under Imperial, and a decrease of £100,000 under 
Provincial. 

** (2) The expenditure is £0*8 million more than we anticipated. There has been 
a saving o£ some £500,000 under Provincial, but an increase of £1*3 million under 
Imperial. 

(,3) Consequently the Imperial deficit is reduced from £3 million to £2*1 
million, the Provincial from £1 million to £0*6 million, and the agafrefifate fioni £4i 
million to £2*7 million. 

**But as I shall explain later on (paragraph 60), our Budget proposals for 
the coming year will react on our revenue of 1916-16 to the extent of an addition 
thereto of about £110,000, so that the Imperial deficit becomes £2 million, or more 
exactly £1,986,000. 

lEtevised estimate, 1915-16. Ways and Means position. 

“18. I now turn to the ways and means arrangements of the current year. Our 
Bu'^get programme contemplated the continuance of the temporary loan of £7 million 
taken Irom the Gold Standard Reserve in the eai'lier months of the war and the 

renewal of the temporary debt, also amounting to £7 million, which had been raised 
by the Secretary of State in 1914-15 in the form of short-term India bills. Apart 
from these transactions, our Budget expectations as to the outlay to be financed and 
the resources by which it was to be covered were as follows : — 

(In millions of ponnds.) 

Outlay. Resources. 

Imperial deficit .... 8*0 From balances . ... 5*0 

Pioviricial deficit . . . 1*0 Itupee borrowing . . . 8*0 

Capital outlay — Fresh sterling borrowing . . 6‘5 

Railways .... 8*b Famine insurance and xaiscella- 

Irrigation . . , . 1*1 neons items . . . 0*1 

Delhi .... 0*3 

Dischaj-ge of debt (India bonds and Total . l4'6 

Indian Midland Railway deben- 

tures) ..... l-O 

Unfunded debt .... 0"2 

Total . 14-6 

“19, The opening balance of the year (in India and England together) was 
estimated at £21*4 million and the closing balance at £16*4 million. 

*‘lhe actual opening balance has, however, turned out to be £22*7 million. This 
is mainly accounted for by the fact that the Imperial deficit for 3 914-15, wliioh we 
had taken at £2*8 million, proved to be £1 million less, owing mainly to unexpectedly 
better receipts under Railways and heavy clearances of Salt towards the close of the 
year. There was also some further lapse under capital expenditure. 

“ 20. The figures in paragraph 18 will now stand as follows : — 


Outlay, 

Imperial deficit {ytde end of para, 17) 

20 

(In millions of pounds.) 
Resources, 

From balances .... S'O 

Provincial deficit . . . 

0 6 

Kupee borrowing . 


3 8 

Capital outlay — 


Sterling borrowing . 

« • 

81 

Railways • , . . 

4*9 

Unfunded debt 

* • 

0-7 

Irrigation • . . . 

0*9 

Special war receipts 

* ^ 

1*7 

Delhi ..... 
Discharge of debt 

Famine insurance and miscellaneous 

0*3 

4*0 

1*1 

Total 

. 13-8 

items. 

Total 

13*8 





“ 21. As regards outlay, I have already explained the decrease in the Imperial 
and Provincial deficits. The Railway programme was reduced by some £260,000 
almost at the outset in consequence of pressure from the Treasury at home against 
undertaking pew works The remaining falling off under this head as compared with 
Budget anticipations is due to difiS-culties in obtaining Railway material, etc., from 
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home and the economies enjoined with reference to the existing financial situation- 
There is also a minor saving under the Inrisation programme, and a slight excess, 
which will he explained later on, in the Delhi expenditure. 

** The various items that make up the Eamine Insurance and Miscellaneous head, 
instead of almost counterbalancing one another as was anticipated in the Budget, 
have, on the whole, involved a substantial net outlay, oving mainly to heavier 
withdrawals of deposits and advances for our troops in the field, and also transactions 
connected with Council Bills. This head is thus transferred to the outlay side, while 
on the other hand the entry * Unfunded Debt ’ is now expected to yield us a net 
receipt, and is transferred to the resources side of the account just given. 

“ Dastly we have applied £3 million of the savings available under the outlay side 
of our original programme to the reduction by that amount of the £7 million which 
we temporarily borrowed from the Gold Standard Beserve in X9 1 4-1.5 ; and as the 
Secretary of State’s Council drawings have enabled him to discharge this liability at 
home, the Deserve is thus in a stronger position, actually as well as potentially, in the 
event of any future weakening in exchange. It will be noticed that this sum of £3 
million corresponds roughly to the amount by which, in the special circumstances of the 
year, we have had to curtail the sum originally destined for Railway capital expendi- 
ture, so that that lapse may be regarded as having been employed in the next best 
way — that of strengthening our general position for the remainder of the w^ar. 

** 22. As regards resources, the increase of £300,000 as compared with the Budget 
estimate under rupee borrowing is due to the 50 lakhs received from the special Rost 
Office section of the loan of 1915 to which I shall refer in greater detail later on. On 
the other hand the net sterling borrowing has fallen from £6 5 to £3'1 million since, 
in present circumstances, the Secretary of State has only found it possible to raise £3*4 
million out of the £6*5 million of fresh sterling borrowing which the Budget calculations 
took credit for, while he has bad to discharge some £390,000 of Railway debentures 
which he had originally intended to renew. 

** Under Unfunded Debt, in view of the heavy withdrawals from postal 
savings banks in 1914-15, we assumed in the Budget, as a matter of precaution, 
that there would be further withdrawals amounting to £1 million in the ouirent year, 
which wmald, however, be largely counterbalanced by Rrovident Eund and other 
deposits. The anticipation of heavy withdrawals has happily not been realized. 
These amount to £170,000 only, of which £120,000 has gone into the post 
office section of the new loan. Thus the Unfunded Debt head has yielded 
receipts amounting (after including the large subscriptions to Provident Bunds 
managed by Government and the accrual of fresh interest on savings bank accounts) 
to £700,000, instead of a net outlay of £200,000 as anticipated in the Budget. 

We have also obtained certain special receipts arising from war conditions which 
we are temporarily carrying in our balances. These include £850,000 from the 
liquidation of hostile firms, and about £700,000 obtained from the employment of 
captured enemy vessels, as well as a balance on our wheat operations to which I 
shall refer later, and which we are holding in suspense until the wheat scheme is 
finally closed. 

“ The transactions above described bring us to a closing balance of £17*7 million 
in India and England, exclusive of the amount held in the balance of the Home 
Treasury on account of the Gold Standard Reserve 

Sudg^et JBSstimaite of Revenue and ESacpenditure for 1916-17 on 

present basis of taaatiod. 

“ 23. The following table brings out, on the present basis of taxation, our Budget 
anticipations lor^l9 16-17, as compared withjthe l^vised Estimate tor the current year. 


C In milUons of pounds. 3 




Revised, 1915-16. 

Budg-et, 1916-17. 



Imperial. 

Provin<dal, 

Totaii. 

Imperial. 

Provincial 

. 

TOTAIi. 

Revenue . 


51-868 

80*638 

82*506 

52-004 

30 548 I 

82*552 

Expenditure 


53-968 

31-296 

8^>*26-i 

64-599 

30*913 

85-512 

Deficit ( — ) 


— 2-100 

— *668 

— 2*758 

— 2-595 

i 

— *365 

•—2*960 
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Revenue — Imperial. 

" 24 Assuming a normal soutii-Tvest monsoon in 1916, we take the Imperial 
revenue for 1916-17 afc £52 million, or about £130,000 more than what we are 
now expecting in the current year. 

“ The satisfactory results of the working of the Railways this year justify our 
assuming a considerably higher return than was considered safe a year a^o, and we 
have put up both the gioss receipts and the net revenue by more than £1§ 
million, as compared with the current year’s budget This head, however, is one 
under which it is specially necessary to take cautious estimates, since a relatively 
small percentage of error may lead to a difference in the aggregate sufficient to 
affect the financial position to a material extent. Even apart from the war and 
possible fuHher trade restrictions connected therewith, the outlook for 1916-17 
is not wholly satisfactory in view of the unfavourable south-west monsoon of the 
current year and the unsatisfactory winter rains, and we think, after very careful 
examination, that it is not safe to count on a full repetition of the recoid railway 
revenue which w'e count on obtaining this year. Thus our esiimates, for 
gross receipts (£37*2 million) and ior net railway revenue (£16'6 million), are fr'm 
fi.ve to six hundred thousand pounds below the Revised Estimate of the current year, 
or to be more exact, £610,000 in the case of net revenue. 

“ On the other hand we expect an increase of more than £400,000 under Opium. 
This is associated with a brisk demand in the Far East, which has led to an 
increase in the indents from the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong, whose 
Governments we supply direct, and has enabled us lo raise the upset price of the 
opium which we sell by auction up to R1,S00 a chest wdth effect from January 
last, so that we obtain the full benefllt of the higher prices throughout 1916-17, 
as against a part only of the current year. Also, on a i e-examination 
of the existing cost of production, we have somewhat enhanced the charge which 
we recover from Xiocal Governments for opium supplied to them for excise 
purposes. We expect, too, a large increase in the demand for the export of 
opium to England for medical purposes, which has come into being from the 
shutting down of the Turkish market. 

“ 25. The variations under other heads are less important In the Imperial share 
of Xand Revenue we expect an improvement of £1 33,000 as compared with this 
year’s yield, which has been reduced in some tracts by remissions and suspensions 
following the unsatisfactory monsoon. We allow too for a continued growth of 
revenue under Posts and Telegraphs, and for a reduction in the assignments of 
Imperial revenue to Xocal Governments owing to the absence of certain special con- 
tributions gi'ven in the current year. Interest receipts also show a substantial im- 
pro'\ ement owing to a larger investment in respect of the Paper Currency Reserve to 
which I shall refer at a later stage. 

“ On the other hand, our Salt revenue is not likely to be again disturbed, 
as it has been for the last two years, by clearances towards the close of the year with a 
view to the evasion of a threatened increase in the salt duty ; so we cannot count in 
1916-17 on the additional revenue obtained this year. 

“ For Customs as a whole we are practically repeating the Revised Estimate of the 
current year. We allow for a possible fall in the demand for silver and in the 
imports of piece-goods, but also for the fact that a considerable improvement is 
expected under sugar in view of the new tariff valuations, which reflect the high 
prices arising from the waf . 

Expenditure — Imperial. 

26. On the expenditure side we have to provide for about £600,000 more than in 
the current year owing largely to increased provision for Postal and Telegraph and Mili- 
tary expenditure, amounting to about £280,000 and £150,000 respectively. In the 
former case the increase is mainly due to the necessity for replenishment of stores, 
stocks having been depleted in the current year. 

“ Under Interest on Xebt, there is comparatively little change. As each new 
rupee loan is raised the interest charges increase ; but on the other hand we shall 
avoid next year a considerable payment of interest to the Gold Standard Reserve 
through the discharge of £3 million of the temporal y loan which we took from it in 
1914-15, and there will also be some saving, which I shall explain later on. 
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in respect of sterling India Bills. There will, however, he some increase in 
the interest on capital deposited hy Bailway companies, as a whole year’s interest 
payments will fall due upon their borrowings (through the Secretary of State) in the 
current year. 

“27- We estimate the net expenditure on military services at £22 million, against 
£21*8 million in the Eevised Estimate for the current year. ^ We shall be relieved in 
1916-17 of certain arrear charges which we had to meet tliis^ year — vide paragraph 
14 above. But in view of sudden military requirements which are likely to arise in 
a time of w’ar, such as contributed to the large excess over our Budget Estimate in the 
current year, we think it only prudent to provide for some moderate reserve to meet 
such unexpected and minor contingencies. 

“ I may mention here that, speaking very roughly — ^for the actual readjustment of 
charges in respect of the many units involved is an exceedingly complicated matter, 
and calculations are liable to further disturbance by changes in the strength and 
composition of the expeditionary forces fighting outside India — our contribution to His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of the cost of the troops we have furnished for 
fighting the battles of the King-Emperor outside his Indian dominions will amount 
to about £11 million from the commencement of the w'ar up to the 31st March 1916, 
and may be provisionally taken at £8 million for 1916-17- The amount is increasing 
with the additions which have from time to time been made to the contingents 
originally furnished by India. We have also during this period incurred a considerable 
outlay in India, which would not have come upon us but for the war. 

“ 28. Taking Imperial revenue and expenditure together, and still adhering to the 
present basis of taxation, our deficit for next year is likely to be £2‘6 million, against 
£2*1 million estimated in present conditions for 1916-16, and £1*8 million which 
actually occurred in 1914-16, the first year of the w ar. 

Hevenue and JSonpenditure — Provincial. 

“ 29. The Provincial revenues are taken in the new Budget at £30*5 million, and 
the expenditure at £30*9 million, the deficit, to be met by drawings on Provincial 
balances, being thus restricted to about £400.000. 

“A small deterioration of £90,000 under revenue, as compared wdth the Bevised 
Estimate, is due to non-recurrence of the special assignments of Impezial revenue 
mentioned in paragraph 13, partly counterbalanced by some expected recovery under 
the Land Bevenue head following the depression of the current year. The further 
curtailment of expenditure amounts to about £400,000, this being effected by 
retrenchment in public works outlay. With tiie further prolongation of the war, 
economy in every direction is imperative, and the Local Governments, as I have 
already said, have co-operated most cordially and effectively in this policy. . 

30. It will, however, he seen from the following statement, which brings together 
the Provincial outlay under the heads Education, Medical and Civil Works for the last 
few years, that the retrenchments which have been irade under Education and Medi- 
cal are not in any way of a sweeping character. The Medical head of course includes 
sanitation outlay. 

Fill thousands of pounds.] 
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retrenchment under Civil Works as is only natural, since this head works as a regulator 
of Piovincial finance, enabling expansion of expenditure when times are good and 
reduction when they are bad. 

General Results — Imperial and JProvin^ial. 

“ 31. Reverting to the table in paragraph 23, we estimate that, on the present basis 
of taxation, the total revenue. Imperial and Provincial, for 1916-17 will be £82'5 
million and the total expenditure £85*5 million, resulting in an Imperial deficit of 
about £2 6 million, and a Provincial deficit of about £400,000. The latter, as I have 
said, will be met by drawing on the balances at the credit of Local Governments. 
We have now to consider how the Imperial deficit is to be faced. 

« Additional taxation proposals. 

32. In dealing with the Budget for the current year we determined, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, not to impose any additional taxation with refer- 
ence to the large deficit then anticipated for 1915-16 and that of 1914-16. Though 
assuming continuance of the war during 1916-16, we were not at that time warranted 
in anticipating its long duration thereafter, and we therefore found our requirements 
for the time being by temporary and exceptional measures. We renewed temporary 
borrowings to the extent of £7 million which we had made from the Gold Standard 
Reserve in 1914-15, and the Secretary of State did the same in regard to short-term 
India bills to a like amount which he had raised in London, It was also proposed 
that the Secretary of State should raise about £6^ million by fresh borrowing at home 
while we were to issue a rupee loan of £3 million in this country. Even so, however, 
we had to reduce our programme of Railway and ocher capital expenditure from 
about £14 million, the sum taken in the Budget for 1914-16, to £9*4 million.. Cir- 
cumstances are now altogether different. We must assume that the war will con- 
tinue for yet another year, and, it may be, longer. The Secretary of State has been 
unable, owing to the financial situation at home, to raise the full amount of the fresh 
borrowing in London contemplated for this year, and it has become our evident 
duty to provide for our own requirements without outside assistance, while the 
supplying capacity of the Indian money market is limited. We have also to recollect 
that the termination of the war, when it comes, will leave us with heavy financial 
demands upon us We shall still, in all probability, have a large amount of tem- 
porary debt to pay off, and must also piepare for the liquidation of Ihe rupee loan 
raised this year, w'hich has to be repaid by 1923. We shall likewise have to 
surrender nearly £2 million which we shall have reOeived in connection -with the liqui- 
dation of hostile firms and the employment of captured enemy vessels and are using 
temporarily to meet our own requirements. On the revenue side, again, we must 
recognise that the experiences and lessons of the war must also add in some directions 
to our permanent military charges ; and, lastly, it is desirable that we should be in a 
position, when peace returns, or as soon after as may be, to provide further funds 
for such beneficent purposes as the improvement of education and sanitation. 

“ In paragraph 64 of my [Speech introducing the Einancial Statement for 1915-16, 
I said that the Government would not hesitate to resort to increased taxation to meet 
a deficiency in revenue which promised to be of a more or less abiding character. 
That contingency has now to be faced. The war continues, and we cannot go on, year 
alter year, "with uncovered deficits We consider it essential in the present uncertain 
outlook to increase our revenue resources in order to make good the anticipated 
Imperial deficit of the coming year and also to supply a substantial surplus. I now 
proceed to indicate the methods by which, with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, we propose to effect this. 

“ S3. In the first place we propose to raise a sum of about £2*1 million by new 
and enhanced customs duties in the manner which I now proceed to explain : — 

“ Our general import tariff has been at the rate of 6 per cent ad valorem since 1894. 
We now propose, save in the oaso of sugar, to raise it to 7^ per cent ad valorem, and we 
hope thereby to get an increase of revenue of about £420,000, excluding the duty on 
metals which I deal with later. In this, as in other cases, I have, in calculating 
enhanced receipts, made allowance for decrease in consumption follo'wing the higher 
rates. 

In the case of sugar, in view of the large imports of this article and India’s 
fat^ilities for internal supply, we consider that we shall not be indicting any real 
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hardship on the consumer by fixing the import duty at 10 per cent, hy -which we 
hope to raise an extra £400,000. 

“ 34). Next we propose a material curtailment of the free list. The present list is 
based partly on the existing tariff law and partly on executive concessions, with the 
result that revenue is being unnecessarily surrendered, and the increasing lange of 
exemption encourages applications foi still further concessions We propose hereafter 
to confine the statutory free list to the following items : — 

First. — Gold coin and bullion ; and current Indian silver, nickel, (.bronze and 
copper coin. 

Second. — Certain essential materials — ^raw hides and skins, raw cotton, raw wool 
and paper-making materials. 

‘‘Third. — Certain agricultural requisites — machines and. implements for hus- 
bandry, dairy appliances, and manures, including certain chemical manures. 

“ Fourth. — Certain articles, the exemptiou of which follows logically from our 
practice of levying an excise on cotton goods and beer, namely, cotton yarns and 
cotton thread, cotton spinning and weaving machinery, certain stores and articles 
used in the manufacture of cotton goods, and hops. 

“Fifth. — A few specific articles, the exemption of which is either (a) supported 
by the practice of most countries — animals, works of ait devoted to public jiurposes, 
books, natural science specimens, uniforms of public servants and military officers, 
and arms forming part of their equipment ; or (6) justified by their special impoitanoe 
in Indian conditions — quinine and anti-plague serum. 

** We have further included in the statutory free list the conditional exemption 
hitherto granted by executive instructions to salt imported for manufacturing pur- 
poses ; and also the exemptions in favour of oil-seeds impoited by sea from a Native 
State, and in regard to the professional equipment imported by passengers, trade 
catalogues and circulars imported by post, and second-hand gunny bags. 

“ 35. The following articles now on the free list will hereafter pay duty at 2|- per 
cent ad valorem^ which will still leave them 6 per cent below the general tariff rate : — 

“ Grain and pulse ; tea chests and lead sheets used in their manufacture, and tea 
racks ; firewood ; printing and lithographing material ; machinery other than the cotton 
spinning and weaving machinery above indicated ; railway material, including tele- 
graphic apparatus imported for railways ; and ships. Coal, coke and fuel will be taxed 
at a quantitative rate of 8 annsjiS per ton, which is roughly equivalent to 2^ per cent 
ad valorem. 

“ While taxing grain and pulse at 2^ per cent in ordinary circumstances, the 
Government will be prepared, when necessary, to consider the question of exempting 
them by executive order in famine years. 

“ Bailway material imported by railways worked by the State is, and will remain, 
free under section 20 of the Sea Customs Act, as Government stores. Baiiw’-ay 
material for other railways, including those owned by the State but leased to Com-, 
panies, will be taxed at 2^ per cent. The taxation of this latter class of railway 
material follows logically on the proposed equivalent taxation of machinery and ships, 
these three groups of imports having al-w ays been equally treated. 

** 36. The remaining articles now on the free list, which have got on to it more or less 
accidentally, and in regard to which there is no reason either for complete exemption 
or specially favourable terms, will be taxed at 7^ per cent under -the general tariff rate. 
These ^e fresh fruits and vegetables, fish maws, bamboos, bristles and fibres, horn, raw 
jute, oil cakes, plants, precious stones and pearls, gum olibanum, motor cars for 
goods, and earth, common clay and sand. 

“37. The above modifications of the existing free list are estimated to erive us 
£160,000. s V 

“ 38. The duty on iron and steel, which is now one per cent ad valorem, will be 
raised to 2^ per cent ; and that on other metals, which is now 6 per cent, will go up 
to 7^ per cent, following the increase in the general rate on imports. These increas^ 
will yield about £80,000. 

. * ^ now come to articles which are subject to special rates of duty under the 

existing tariff. We propose, as I shall explain directly, to enhance the existing rates 
m tne ease of arms, liquors, tobacco and silver manufactures. I aKnli then briefly refer 
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to some articles on which, we propose to leax e the existing tarifE rates untouched, and 
finally pass on to two important additions to our list of dutiable exports. 

“ 4i0. As regards arms and ammunition, the effect of the present tariff is, generally 
speaking, that these are ultimately taxed at a rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. We 
propose to double this, the additional revenue expected being some £20,000. 

“ 41. The taxation of liquors involves considei’able complications, so I will deal 
with the matter class by class — 

“ (1) The duty on ale, beer, porter and cider is now 3 annas per gallon against 
8d. per gallon in England. We propose to raise this to 4J- annas, and, in accordance 
with the usual practice, to make a similar increase in the excise duty on locally 
manufactured beer. 

(2) The rates on spirits will be recast as follows, and the rate now prescribed for 
potable spirit will, again in accordance with previous practice, apply to spirit of the 
same description manufactuied in India and technically knovn as “ foreign spirit ” 

(«) Perfumed spirit, per liquid gallon R18-12. 

(5) Liqueurs, cordials, mixtures and other preparations containing spirit — 

(1) if entered in such a manner as to indicate that the strength is not to 
be tested, E14-10 per liquid gallon ; (2) if tested, fill-4 per 
proof gallon. 

(c) Spirit which has been rendered effectually and permanently unfit for 

human consumption, 7^ per cent ad valorem. 

(d) Spirit, other sorts, per proof gallon fill-4. 

“ (3) In explanation of these proposals I may observe that : — 

(a) The rate on potable spirit, which is of course much the most important 
item, is to be raised from fi9-6 to fill-4 per proof gallon so as to bring 
the Indian rate of duty to the level of the English rate, which is 
approximately 16 shillings per proof gallon. 

(6) The preferential rate of fi7-13 per proof gallon which was accorded by 

the tariff of 1910 to spirit contained in drugs, medicines or chemicals 
is now to be withdrawn This preferential rate evoked protests from 
manufacturing chemists in India, who had to pay for imported spirit 
requix'ed by them for the local manutactuie of drugs at the rate applic- 
able to potable spirit, and vere therefore placed at a disadvantage 
compared with manufacturing chemists outside India. To remove this 
disability administrative arrangements have been in force since 1910 
under which Indian manufactuiing chemists have been able to obtain 
spirit at the rate of fi7-13 per proof gallon. We propose to adjust 
these difficulties, and at the same time to obtain a larger revenue, by 
taxing the spirit now in question at the same rate as potable spirit. 

(c) Similarly, administrative difficulties have arisen in connection with the 
treatment prescribed in 1910 for the assessment of liqueurs, cordials and 
perfumed spirit and toilet preparations. The proposals now put forward 
follow closely the procedure adopted in England in the treatment of 
these spirituous preparations. A higher liquid gallon rate, fi 18-12, 

corresponding to the English rate of £1-6, is proposed for perfumed 
spirit ; and a somewhat lower liquid gallon rate is proposed for all spirit 
not tested, other than perfumed spirit The present position is that 
perfumed spiiit pays fil3 per liquid gallon, while liqueurs, etc., pay at 
the same rate, and without any statutory option of test with reference to 
proof strength, an omission which weighs unduly on the w’^eaker liqueurs. 

“ (4) The duty on champagne and spai*kling wines now stands at fi3-12 per 
gallon, which it is proposed to raise to fi4-6, w bile the duty on still wines will be 
increased from fil-8 to fil-12 per gallon. The imports of these articles are on 
the decline, and it is thought that a higher rate would not be fiscally productive. The 
increase we aio now making is, moreover, proportionately nearly the same as that 
which w c propose under spirits. 

“(5) We estimate that \Ae shall get about £130,000 from the abo-ve proposals, 
inclusive of £20,000 from the excise on beer and spirits. 
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*‘4i2. The present rates of duty on tobacco, cigars. and cigarettes are as follows 

R A. P. 

On Tinmamifactured tobacco . , . . .10 0 per lb. 

On cigars . . . . ■ . . .1100,, 

On cigarettes weighing 3 lbs. or more per 1,000 . .1 4 0 „ 

On cigarettes of less weight . . . . .830 per 1,000. 

On manufactured tobacco, other sorts . . - .13 0 per lb. 

** 43. (1) We leave the rate on unmanufactured tobacco unaltered, as the present 
duty is approximately 100 per cent ad valorem. 

" (2) The quantitative rate onlcigars and cigarettes is to be replaced by an 
ad valorem rate of 50 per cent. In the case of cigars this rate may be taken as equi- 
valent to an increase of about 30 per cent on the present quantitative rate. As 
regards cigarettes, the aggregate duty collections now represent approximately 30 per 
cent of value ; but the present quantitative rate presses heavily on the very cheap 
brands, invoiced at E6-14 a thousand, which form the bulk of the imports. The duty 
represents, in their case, 46 per cent of value, while in the case of a large number 
of the better brands of cigarettes, particularly those imported from Egypt, the propor- 
tion of duty to value is considerably less, running between 9 and 35 per cent. A cer- 
tain amotmt of inconvenience and loss is also caused to importers by the necessity 
of weighing the cigarettes to ascertain the duty leviable at the quantitative rates. 
The substitution of an ad valorem rate will thus have the double effect of 
drawing some additional revenue from the better class of cigarettes without adding 
materially to the burden on the cheaper class, and of removing the practical difficul- 
ties in applying the present quantitative rates 

*' (3) We propose to raise the rale on manufactured tobacco, other sorts, from 
Rl-2 to Rl-8 per lb., which will be roughly proportionate to the increase of duty in 
the case of cigars. 

“ (4) We hope to get about £30,000 from these changes in connection with 
tobacco. 

'*44. We do not propose any increase in the duty of 4 annasjan ounce imposed 
on imported silver in 1910, which represents an ad valorem rate of some 16 or 16 per 
cent. In the case of silver manufactures, however, which at present come under the 
general tariff, we propose to make a change, to remove a disability under which Indian 
silversmiths labour. They have now to pay duty at 4 annas per ounce for the 
silver required for the manufacture of their goods, while silverware and silver 
thread imported into India only pay duty at the general rate. We now propose that 
where the importer can give the Collector of Customs proof as to the silver contents of 
an article made or partly made of silver, the duty on such silver contents shall be at 
the rate applicable to silver, namely 4 annas per ounce, the residual value of the article 
being taxed at 7^ per cent. Where, however, no such proof is forthcoming, the whole 
duty will be at 15 per cent ad valorem. Executive instructions will, however, issue 
exempting from this special tax articles which only contain an inconsiderable 
proportion of silver. 

“45. We are not modifying the duty of 1-| annas a gallon imposed on imported 
petroleum in 1910, which is equivalent to some 20 per cent ad valorem. We also 
leave the export duty on rice unaltered. I shall refer presently to the case of salt. 

“ 46. The only other important item in the existing tariff on which I have not 
yet touched is cotton manufactures. For the last 20 years the position has been 
that cotton twists and yarns of all kinds are free of duty, while a duty at the rate of 
3^ per cent is imposed on woven goods of all kinds, whether imported or manufactured 
in Indian mills. We propose to leave the position here as it stands. 

“ The Council will naturally ask why, at a time when fiscal necessities compel us to 
make a material enhancement of the tariff in nearly every other direction, we should 
leave cotton alone. W ell, the Government of India have not failed to represent their 
view that there should be a material increase in the cotton import duties, while the 
cotton excise, which has formed the subject of such widespread criticism in this 
country, should be left unenhanced, subject to the possibility of its being altogether 
abolished when financial circumstances are more favourable. But His Majesty’s 
Government, who have to consider the position from a wider standpoint, felt that the 
raising of this question at the present time would be most unfortunate, as it would 
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provoke a revival of old controversies at a time when they specially desired to avoid all 
contentious questions both here and in England, and might prejudice the ultimate 
settlement of the larger issues raised by the war, TTia Majesty’s Government feel that 
the fiscal relationship of all parts of the Empire as between'one another and the reot 
of the world must be reconsidered after the war, and they desire to leave the question 
raised by the cotton duties to be considered then, in connection with the general 
fiscal policy which may be thought best for the Empire, and the share, military and 
financial, that has been taken by India in the present struggle. His Majesty’s 
Government are aware of the great interest taken in this question in India and of the 
impossibility of avoiding some reference to it when new taxation has to be raised, 
but they are confident that their decision is in the best interests of India and that 
premature discussion of this particular issue could only be harmful. We fully 
realise the force of these arguments at the present juncture, and consequently we 
are reluctantly compelled not to propose any modification in respect of the cotton 
duties. 

** 47. Our final proposal connected with the tariff is the imposition of an export 
duty on two important staples, namely, tea and jute. Both these industries have been 
specially prosperous during the war, and in the case of jute I think there is already 
a considerable consensus of opinion that if the financial situation created by the war 
should necessitate heavy additional taxation, this is one of the first articles which might 
legitimately be taxed The case of tea is hardly less strong, especially in view of the 
fact that, in spite of its largely industrial character, the tea business has for 30 years 
been exempted from income tax. 

*‘I may add that in the case of tea> we have a precedent for special taxation in ihe 
recent action of the Ceylon Government, which, after the war broke out, imposed an 
export duty of per 100 lbs. We propose to follow this example and adopt the 
same rate, a measure which is estimated to produce some £300,000 of revenue in 
the coming year. Our proposals contemplate, however, the exemption of forward 
contracts entered into before the present date. We also propose to exempt tea waste. 

** 48. Jute is an article which can well bear a special rate of export duty, 
not only because of the present prosperity of the trade, but in view of the 
monopoly which India has in this product. The only existing special taxation 
on jute is a small cess levied in Calcutta and Chittagong, the proceeds of which 
go to the Improvement Trust in the case of Calcutta, and the local Port Trust 
in the case of Chittagong. It was accepted, however, when these cesses were imposed, 
that they were not to prejudice any future claim of Government to tax jute for our 
Imperial purposes. 

** Our present proposal is to tax both the raw and the manufactured article. In 
the case of raw jute we contemplate a general rate of S2-4 per bale of 400 lbs., which 
is approximately equivalent, at present prices, to an ad valorem duty of 6 per 
cent. There are, however, certain classes of jute, known technically as “ cuttings ” and 
“rejections”, wliich are of much smaller value, and we therefore propose a special 
rate of 10 annas per bale on cuttings and Sl-8 on rejections. 

“ Manufactured jute falls under two main classes, Iknown to the trade as sacking 
and hessians, respectively. We propose a duty of ElO per ton on sacking 
and E16 per ton on hessians — a rate which, in each case, corresponds approximately 
to the taxation, at ‘ raw jute ’ rates, of the material used in the production of the 
goods. 

“49. We propose, however, following the spirit of section 20 of the Sea Customs 
Act, to exempt from this duty manufactured jute which is exported under specific 
demand from TTia Majesty’s Government, i.e , in pursuance of T'Tar Office contracts. 

“ Also, as in the case of tea, we propose to exempt forward contracts entered into 
before the present date, a concession which will appreciably diminish the revenue to 
be obtained from the new duty in the first year. IV e estimate this at about £680,000. 

“ 60. The tariff changes above indicated will apply to external trade by land, from 
which another £30,000 is expected, as well as to that by sea. In the aggregate, they 
are estimated, as I have already stated, to bring in a total increased revenue of about 
£2*1 million. I shall, during the present sitting, introduce a Bill embodying the 
legislation required, and I shall ask Y our Excellency’s permission to suspend the 
rules of business so as to admit of the immediate nomination of a Select Committee 
thereon and an instruction to them to report at a very .early date. It will be readily 
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iinderstood that it is most essential to get the fiscal changes which we propose passed 
into law as soon as possible, and with effect from the present date, since otherwise 
there w ^ald be large clearances of goods to avoid the higher duties. 

51. The next source from which we propose to derive increased revenue is Salt. 
Between 1888 and 1902 salt was, generally speaMng, taxed at per maund. 

Then a cycle of prosperity permitted a gradual reduction of the duty to B.2 per maund 
in 1903, to Rl-| in 1906, and to K1 in 1907, at which figure it now stands. The 
maund on which this duty is calculated is a little more than 82 lbs. ; consequently, 
the existing rate amounts to only about one-fifth of an anna per lb 

“ Enhancement of the salt tax has always been looked on as a reserve to be uti- 
lised when war or other financial calamities should come upon us, and in making the 
reductions of the tax which I have noted above our predecessors had in view the 
increase thus afforded in the potentialities of this reserve It is only natural, therefore, 
that in the present situation we should turn to an increase in the salt duty. On the 
other hand, it has to be remembered that the duty is largely paid by the poorer classes ; 
and that the increases proposed in our customs tariff will to some extent fall upon poor 
consumers. In the interests of the poor, therefore, we propose co make only a very 
small increase in the salt tax, i.e., to increase it from B1 to per maund. 

This rate will still be less than that levied only nine years ago, and the taxation 
will now amount to about ^ anna per lb. "We estimate the extra revenue obtain- 
able from this increase in 1916-17 at £600,000 

"It may interest the Council in this connection to be informed that Italy, 
too, derives a considerable amount of revenue from salt. This was put down in the 
Italian budget for 1914-16 at the equivalent of £3’6 million, and the taxation has 
recently been raised so as to bring in another £800,000. Our salt revenue on the 
present basis of taxation is estimated at £3-4 million, and with the extra duty at £-li 
million. Italy, therefore, is raising rather more than we do from salt, and from a 
population which is about one-seventh of that of British India. 

" 52. Here, too, it is necessary to apply the increase to imported and, generally 
speaking, to locally produced salt, with effect from the 1st March. The enhancement 
of salt duty will not require special legislation. It can be effected under the law 
by notification by the Governor General in Council. 

" Locally produced salt! in Burma has hitherto been taxed at less than the general 
rate of duty, though the tendency has been gradually to work up to this. Wo shall 
consider later whether the present enhancement should not also involve a proportionate 
increase in the special Burma taxation. 

63. I now come to Income Tax, in regard to which I may first note that this term 
now replaces the old designation 'Assessed Taxes’ in Heads VIII and 10 of our Bevenuo 
accounts, since there is at present no other tax to reckon with under these heads. 
The firsl general income tax for British India was enacted in the year 1860, and it 
may be noted that all incomes above 11500 a year paid 4 per cent, or about 
8 pies in the rupee, and that profits on land were assessed, except in the case 
of cultivators of land whose rent value was less than S600 per annum. This Act 
had a short life, but it was succeeded by various other income tax and license tax 
enactments, ending with the present Income Tax Act of 1886. 

" 54. The main features of this Act are as follows. It exempts — 

(<») Incomes derived from land assessed to land revenue and from agriculture. 

(6) Incomes derived from, property solely employed for religious or public 
charitable purposes. 

(c) Salaries of officers and soldiers employed in a military capacity, when these 

do not exceed B500 a month, or 116,000 a year. 

(d) All incomes which would otherwise be taxable if these are less than B 1,000 

a year. 

" The last exemption originally stood at E600, but this limit was raised to B1,000 
in 1903. With the exception of that change, the Act of 18S6 has remained in force to 
this day. 

“ The taxation arrangements which it authorises are as follows : — 

Salaries and pensions are assessed at 4 pies in the rupee if between B1,000 and 
Bl}999 per annum. If above that amount, they pay 5 pies in the rupee. 
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“ Other incomes, derived from sources outside profits of companies and inteiest 
on securities, if they are bet-veen fil 000 and fil,999, pay on a scale of fixed rates 
■which varies from B20 to K42, and approximates roughly in its total effect to a 4 pie 
rate. Incomes of R 2,000 or upwards similarly derived pay at the 5 pie rate 

“ Profits o£ companies are uniformly assessed at 5 pies in the rupee. The same rate 
is le'vied upon interest on securities ; but here the holder may get an exemption or a 
rebate at the 4 pie rate, as the case may be, if he can prove that his income from all 
sources is less than E1,000, or falls between El, 000 and El,999. 

“65. Speaking generally, therefore, our normal income tax rate is 6 pies in the 
rupee, which is about equivalent to 6c? in the pound, and it may be noted that, when 
the Act was introduced, the English income-tax stood at 8c?. in the pound. 

“ Since then, as is well known, very great changes have been made in the 
English income tax : the principle of graduation has been introduced, the rates have 
been very much raised, and since 1910 there has been a super-tax which is now levied 
on incomes above £3,000. In 1914, just before the war — the super-tax apart — the rates 
of income tax ranged from 9c?. to !«. 3c?. in the pound. These were doubled after 
the war, and in 1915 there was a further increase of 40 per cent on the previously 
doubled rate, while the limit of exemption was reduced and the scale of previous 
abatements out down. The English income tax, apart again from the super-tax, may, 
therefore, now be said to run from 2s. Ic?. to 3s. 6c?. in the pound. The contrast 
afforded by India is thus very marked. 

“Now it is not necessary, or desirable, to propose any such heroic measures as 
those which have been forced upon Chancellors of the Exchequer in England ; but 
our income-tax here is undoubtedly very low, and there will be general agreement, I 
think, that, at a time when it has become necessary to increase taxation materially, 
and to hit the poor in some measure by the raising of the salt tax, more money 
should he exacted from the incomes of the relatively well-to-do. 

“56, Our proposals for obtaining more money from the income* tax are as 
follows : — 

(c») We propose to leave all existing exemptions untouched, and also to make 
no alteration in the taxation of persons whose incomes, ofiSioial or private , aie'dess than 
E 5,000 per annum. 

(5) In the case of incomes ■under Parts I and IV of Schedule II of the Act, 
i.e., salaries and pensions, and incomes from the “ other sources ” mentioned above, 
which exceed the last -mentioned sum, we propose to enhance the tax in the following 
way : — 

(1) Incomes from E6,000 to E9,999 will pay 6 pies in the rupee, or 7^d. per 

pound, 

(2) Incomes from E10,000 to E24,999 will pay 9 pies in the rupee, or ll:|-c?. 

in the pound. 

(3) Incomes of E25,000 and upwards ■will pay 1 anna in the rupee, which is 

equivalent to la, 3c?. in the pound. 

(c) Profits of companies •will be assessed at the 1 anna rate ; but this will be 
subject to abatement, or exemption, to individual shareholders who can show that their 
total income is such as to warrant a lower rate of taxation or none at all. Th^us a 
shareholder whose income is less than R1,000 per annum from all sources would obtain 
a refund of the entire tax previously recovered on his dividends ; a man whose total 
income is E6,000 would obtain a refund of the amount recovered in excess of the 
6 pie rate; and so on. 

“ We also propose, following what we are advised to be the correct construction of 
the law as it stands at present, as well as the actual practice in some provinces, to 
exempt altogether (as would be the case if it were a matter of an indi-vidual) the 
profits of companies which amount to less than El,000. 

(c?) Interest on securities will be taxed similarly, i.e., the initial rate will be 
1 anna, but the holders can obtain refunds of the wnole or of part of the sum recovered 
with reference to their actual income of all kinds. 

“ 67. The total number of income tax assessees in 1914-16, counting companies as 
persons, was about 332,000. Of these about 216,000 were assessed on incomes between 
E1,000 and El,999, and 79,000 between E2,000 and E4,999. Oonsequently, no less 
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than 295,000 of the present assessees will he unaffected hy the new rates of taxation, 
we propose, which •will fall on the 37,000 who are relatively well-to-do. Of these, 
again, about 24,000, on incomes between R5,000 and B9,999, will only have their 
tax increased by 1 pie on the rupee. 

58. "We expect in all to get £900,000 from this increased taxation. Here again 
I shall introduce a Bill to-day making the required amendments in Act II of 1886. 
But in this case it will not be necessary, as in regard to salt and customs, to make 
the new taxation applicable before the 1st April 1916. Arrears of income tax 
not paid by that date, but recovered subsequently, will be assessed at the old 
rates. The new rates will apply to all income the tax on which has not actually 
become due till the 1st April. 

“ I may add that we propose to restrict the amendments of the Income Tax Act 
to those which are necessary to carry out the new scheme of taxation I have out- 
lined. There are other matters, no doubt, in respect of which the existing Act might 
suitably be amended or made clearer, but these can wait till a season of greater 
leisure. 

“59. Easily, I may explain that under the terms of the existing financial settle- 
ments with the provinces, income tax is a dividedjhead, and the additional revenue accru- 
ing from our proposals will thus be shared between Imperial and Provincial. But as 
this additional taxation is imposed solely for Imperial purposes, the amount which 
technically accrues to the provinces will be set-off by a counter-adjustment from 
Provincial to Imperial under the head ‘ Transfers between Imperial and Provincial 
Bevenues.’ The same procedure was followed in 1910 in respect of the additional 
taxation then imposed under ‘ Stamps ’ and ‘ Excise.’ A like adjustment will also be 
made on this occasion in respect of that portion of the additional duty on locally pro- 
duced beer and ‘foreign spirit ’ which will be credited to Provincial revenues under 
the terms of the settlements 

“60. I now sum up the financial effect of the proposals above explained. We 
intend to get an additional revenue of — 

(<») £2,160,000 from Customs and consequential changes in the excise duties on 
liquors. 

(6) £600,000 by an enhancement of the duty on Salt. 

(c) £900,000 by an increase under Income Tax. 

Or in all a little over £3’6 million as against an estimated Imperial deficit of £2'6 
million. This leaves us with a surplus of £1,052,000 which, though somewhat less 
than we have aimed at in the years just preceding the war, will supply a useful and 
much needed source of strength against the contingencies which face us in the future. 

“ The imposition of a portion of our proposed taxation from 1st March 
paragraph 68) will also yield about £110,000 in the current year, thus 
(as I have already noted) the Imperial deficit for 1916-16 indicated in paragraph 17 
to about £2 million. 

“61. Consequently the statement given in paragraph 23 must be taken as super- 
seded by the revised statement below, which shows our revenue and expenditure 
position for 1916-16 and 1916-17 as determined by the taxation measures above 
expounded. 


n In millions of pounds. ] 



Revised, 1915-16. 

% 

Bixdsret, 1816-17. 


Imperial. 

Ppovin<aaL 

Total. 

1 

Imperial. 

1 

Pro'^ncial. ! 

Total. 

Revenue . . 

51*982 

1 

so 638 

82-620 

55*651 

30-648 

86-199 

Expenditure 

1 

53*968 

31-296 

85-264 

54*599 

30-913 

86-512 

Surplus + or deficit — 

— 1*986 

—•668 ' 

1 

— %*64i4i 

+ 1*052 

1 

— -865 

— 

+ •687 
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Rupee borrowing;. 

“ 62. Before I pass on to the general ways and means arrangements for the coming 
year, it will he dearahle to make a few remarks on the subject of our rupee 
borrowing. 

“ In paragraph 66 of my speech introducing the last Einancial Statement 
I announced our intention of raising a loan of £3 million (4^ crores) in India in 
the current year, the time and the best method of borrowing being reserved for later 
consideration. 

“ The internal conditions in India were generally favourable at the period of the 
year when we usually take into consideration the question of issuing a new loan. 
Trade was slack and money easy ; the balances of the Presidency Banks stood at a 
high level ; and though there was little demand for rupee securities and the market 
was extremely sensitive, the floating supplies of paper were reported to be small and 
its price had been comparatively steady. The situation was, however, entirely 
changed by the announcement, on the 21st J une last, of the flotation of a British war 
loan for an unlimited amount carrying interest at 4^ per cent, with valuable privileges 
to subscribers in respect to the conversion of holdings in the previous 3| per cent war 
loan, consols and annuities, into stock of the new war loan This produced an immediate 
drop in the price of our 3-J per cent paper, and it became clear that more favourable 
terms than we had previously contemplated would have to be offered if a loan of the 
amount announced in the Budget were to be successfully floated, while the 
increasing difficulties in raising further loans in London on behalf of India rendered it 
impossible to reduce the Indian borrowing. 

** The line of action to be followed in these conditions formed the subject of anxious 
deliberation on our part and, after discussion of the question at an informal conference 
which I held with the representatives of the three Presidency Banks, it was decided 
to fix the rate of interest at 4 per cent and to offer at par a short-term issue which 
would be redeemed after eight years in any case, while the G-overnment reserved the 
right of redeeming it at any time after five. Political and financial circumstances 
rendered it most undesirable to take any risk of the loan proving a failure, and accord- 
ingly it was arranged that the Presidency Banks sliould underwrite the entire loan, 
and should in any case subscribe for a minimum sum of crores, in return for a 
commission of 1 per cent on the amount of the loan The loan as thus settled was 
notified on the 28th July last and subscriptions were invited between the 2nd and 
17th August, these being receivable at the head offices of the Presidency Banks and 
their branches, and at all places at which we have account offices, instead of as 
formerly at the presidency towns only. Considering the moderote amount of interest 
offered and the conditions jtrevalent, the loan was wholly successful, being oversub- 
scribed by more than two crores. 

63. We also initiated an important new departure in the direction of trying to 
bring the Go verment into more direct touch with small investors by issuing a supplemen- 
tary section of the loan to be subscribed for through Post Offices. The loan proper was 
to be subscribed by the 17th August, but the Post Office section, into which 
subscriptions of any amount (in even hundreds of rupees) from itlOO to B5,000 
were receivable, remained open till the end of October, and all the amounts tendered 
through it were taken in full. Special arrangements were made for wide publication 
of the terms on which applications would be received through the Post Office, by 
notices and brief posters exhibited in post offices, t3*easuries, and district offices, and by 
advertisements inserted in newspapers, English and vernacular. 

“ The total amount thus realised was about E50 lakhs, or £333,000, and of this 
amount only about 18 lakhs represented withdrawals from existing savings banks 
accounts (which so far gave us the advantage, in pi'esent circumstances, of 
transfer of liability from a call account to one which we need not liquidate for 
some years), while the remaining 32 lakhs was new money lodged with Gov- 
ernment. Of the total, 21 lakhs was obtained from Europeans, 26 lakhs from 
Indians, and 3 lakhs from banks and public bodies. E6 lakhs represented individual 
applications not exceeding 16500, while out of a total of some 4,260 applications, over 
600 were for the minimum amount possible, viz.^ ElOO. It is also interestina: to 
note that in all nearly three lakhs of rupees, representing some 300 applications, 
came from Indian ladies. As further evidence of the extent to which this section 
of the loan tapped sources which would otherwise not have been available, it may 
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be mentioned that about 40 per cent of the total was applied for through sub and 
branch post offices in the mofussil. 

“ The total amount obtained may seem small,'but X would remind the Council that 
60 lakhs is a quarter of the total rupee loan issued so recently as 1911-12, and one-third 
of that which was issued in 1910-11. Considering the novelty of the experiment, the 
troubled times, and the innate conservatism of the bulk of the Indian people, I hold that 
this Post Office loan operation has been a marked success, and has justified us in making 
the procedure a permanent one. "We shall also consider, in respect of future issues, the 
desirability of further simplifying methods so as to avoid some local difficulties and 
misapprehensions which this year’s experiment brought to notice. 

64. X now come to our borrowing programme for the next year. That must 
take place entirely in this country, since, as I have already indicated, we cannot, 
in the interests of the Empire, set foot on the borrowing market at home. The 
position of 3^ per cent paper is also a very relevant factor in this connection. I 
referred last year with legitimate satisfaction to the strength of that paper, but since 
then it has fallen greatly. At the beginning of the present financial year its 
selling price was B92^. In December and January, however, it fell rapidly to the 
neighbourhood of_ fiSO ; and in spite of some recovery subsequently, it has recently 
stood about eight points below the opening price of the year. That is, of 
course, a very serious matter for the holders of Government paper, and various 
suggestions have been made, in the press and otherwise, that we should assist 
them by the conversion of the whole of our 3^ per cent debt, which at present stands 
at about £92 million, into a 4 per cent security. This would involve a very 
considerable burden to the general taxpayer, which I am certainly not prepared 
to impose upon him. Nor can I admit that the Government can be held responsible 
for such unforeseen falls in securities. Government or other, as have taken place by 
reason of the war and the higher rates of interest which it has brought about. On th*e 
other hand, the Government cannot look with indifference on a large depreciation of 
the price of the premier security of India, or ignore the grave difficulties which such 
depreciation, if unremedied, will place in the way of their own future borrowings, 
especially in the coming year 

“ 65? Consequently, after very careful deliberation, and with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, we have decided fo do something for the holders of our existing 
Government paper which will be in our own, that is in the public, interests as well as 
theirs. In view of our ways and means requirements, and to strengthen our 
position generally, we consider that we should raise not less than £4 million in 
India next year, outside the amount which we may get from the Post Office 
section of our loan. To facilitate this we propose that subscriptions to our new 
loan should carry with them the piiTilege of concerting an equivalent amount of 3^ 
per cent paper on favourable terms, by which I mean terms that will be better 
than the arithmetical result of a comparison between 3^ per cent interest and 
the higher rate which we shall have to pay for the new loan : e.g.^ if our new loan 
is issued at 4 per cent, the conversion rate for 3^ per cent paper will be higher 
B87'i'. This privilege ^ will also cover the conversion of our remaining 3 per cent 
paper on terms proportionally equivalent to those fixed in respect of the 3^ per cents. 
Thus a subscriber of say one lakh of rupees to the new loan ‘will thereby obtain the 
right, which we shall allow him to transfer, to obtain another lakh by the conversion, 
on such terms as may be decided on, of 3-^ per cent or 3 per cent paper. 

‘‘66. Eurther, we propose that this offer of limited conversion in 1916, conditional 
on subscription to a new loan, shall be repeated in 1917 and 1918 if we borrow in 
those years at a higher rate than 3^ per cent. Thus supposing the 1917 loan to be 
of that character, a subscriber thereto, or a purchaser of conversion rights attached 
to the loan, will be able to convert 3^ per cent paper into debt of that year’s issue 
^hatever irs terms may be I must explain, however, that the conversion rates will 
be fixed on each occasion with reference to the circumstances of the time and the 
c:^racter of each new loan, and I can hold out no hope that they will under any 
circumstances be more favourable hereafter — ^indeed they may quite possibly be 
less so— than the terms we shall offer in 1916, when money conditions are 
specially stringent. I may explain also that conversion facilities will not be attached 
to any short-term borrowing, such as the loan we raised* last year with a currency 
of 6 to 8 years only ; and generally that the Government of India reserve full 
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discretion as to the terms to be offered for future loans, and also as regards the 
conversion rights associated therewith. 

‘‘67. We believe that these measures wiU confer a substantial degree of protection 
on the holders of our existing paper, and will be found well adapted to the particular 
conditions which this problem presents to us in India. The requirements of the 
Government of India are not such as to call for a vast scheme of unlimited conver- 
sion in a single year as was the case at home. The Indian markets could not find 
the money ; and if they did find it, we could not employ it ourselves in India, or 
remit it to England without wrecking exchange. We feel too that in view of the com- 
parative narrowness of the Indian money market in ordinary times, and the special 
stringency which exists at present, we should — ^if we confined the opportunity of con- 
version to a single year’s issue — deprive many holders of our paper of an effective 
chance of participating. On the other hand, we are not prepared to admit that the 
conditions call for the eventual extinction of the whole mass of our 3^ per cent paper, 
and could not wisely saddle ourselves with the grave liabilities incidental to a conver- 
sion scheme extending over a considerable number of years. In the conditions of the 
present year otkr next issue must be a repayable loan, and though we in no way pledge 
ourselves to confine our flotations in the conversion period to repayable debt, we may 
of course find it necessary to do so Now, the association of conversion rights with 
a repayable loan doubles the amount which has to be repaid in the future. It will 
be readily understood that this is a very serious element in the problem ; and when 
the time for repayment came, we might be seriously hampered as regards our produc- 
tive capital expenditure and our finances generally if the amount of debt falling due 
for discharge were of excessive amount. These reasons have weighed with us in 
limiting the conversion period to three years. We have also had to bear in mind that 
one main justification for a conversion scheme is the inducement which it offers to 
the public to subscribe to the loans issued at a time of difELculty and crisis, and we 
cannot afford to have this inducement weakened by an undue prolongation of the 
opportunities for conversion. 

“ 68. It would be premature as yet to decide what the exact terms of the 1916 loan 
shall be in respect of interest and currency, though I may say now that the loan 
will on this occasion be repayable at the end of some specific, though probably some- 
what distant, date Nor can I yet state the conversion rate which will be offered for 
3^ per cent and 3 per cent paper. These are matters which will still require very 
careful consideration ; but I may say at once that the effective amount of our new 
loan, that is excluding the new debt created by conversion of previous issues, will, as 
I have already indicated, be not less than £4i million outside the Post OfiB.ce section 
(to which, I may observe, the .same conversion facilities will apply) and that we 
shall be prepared to accept subscriptions up to million. We are willing to 
take that large amount this year partly to make the remedy of conversion more 
ipamediate and efiBcacious, and partly to strengthen our financial position generally in 
view of the war. But we in no way contemplate, or pledge ourselves to, similarly 
large flotations in 1917 and 1918 ; and investors who stand aside from this year’s 
issue in the expectation of being as readily able to obtain conversion rights in the 
two following years will run the risk of disappointment in that respect. 

“ 69. I may mention here that we have decided, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, to introduce a new form of Government securities in the shape of bearer- 
bonds, to meet the convenience of persons in large business centres who wish to dispose 
of, or raise money upon. Government paper with greater ease and rapidity than are 
afforded by our existing promissory notes with the formalities attendant upon the 
transfer of these from one holder to another. We have no desire, however, to alter 
or abandon the present form of promissory note, which is much valued for purposes 
of safety by those who wish to hold Government paper permanently or for coi^iderable 
periods. Accordingly the bearer-bond form will be purely optional and the fullest 
facilities will be ^ven for the conversion of promissory notes of the existing form 
into bearer-bonds and vice versa. This reform will be introduced as .soon as certain 
legal points which are under consideration have been settled, and when the best f ojrm 
of the new bearer-bond has been determined on. 

Ways and Means SSstimate for 1916-17. , 

70. Before setting out the figures in the manner adopted in paragraph 2Q 
above, I would emphasise that they are very materially affected by the facts 
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that, as I have already said, we cannot count on any home borrowing next 
year ; that, on the contrary, we ought to give some little help to the Home 
Government in maintaining a grip over the Xiondon money market by repaying 
a portion of the Secretary of State’s outstanding India Bills ; and that,_ in view 
of the limitations *of the Indian money market, we must take a cautious view 
as to the immediate response to our offer of conversion facilities. Consequently, 
even though it is proposed to meet the Imperial deficit entirely by taxation, and 
convert it into a surplus, we have had to cut down the capital expenditure pro- 
gramme to the lowest possible limits, allowing only £3 million for Hailways and 
£1*2 for Irrigation and Delhi. 

The figures we have to deal with are then as follows : 


Outlay. 

Provincial deficit 
Capital Expenditure — 
Railway . 
Irrigation 
Dellii 

Biscliarge of debt . 


Resources. 


£ million. 


£ million. 

0-4 

Prom balances • . - 

0*3 


Imperial surplus 

1*1 

80 

Rupee borrowing 

4-3 

0-9 

Unfunded debt • 

0-3 

0-8 

3<’amine insurance and mis- 


2-0 

cellaneous items 

0*2 

6*6 

Special war receipts . 

0*4 



6*6 


** 71. I have already explained the amount of the Provincial deficit and the 
Imperial surplus as arrived at by the new taxation, and now add the following eluci- 
datory remarks in respect of other items. 

JRailway Programme . — As I have said, the financial position requires us to out 
this down to a very low figure. We are advised, indeed, that it is very questionable 
whether a larger allotment could be profitably spent in view of the great difficulty, 
in present circumstances, in obtaining railway material from home and its extremely 
high cost. The present price of rails, for instance, landed in India, is nearly double 
the pre-war price, while the Tata Works, on which we could normally rely for local 
su]^plies, are now mainly occupied in the manufacture of steel for munitions. Our 
own railway y^orkshops too are largely engaged in the same work. 

“ The £3 million programme has been fixed so as to continue progress, but generally 
at a r’educed rate, on works already in hand which could not without loss or great 
inconvenience be interrupted. Provision has also been made for the restoration 
of the hill section of the Assam-Bengal Railway, but only such new works are 
included — for example, water-supply schemes where the existing supply seems likely 
to fail — as could not with safety be postponed. The bulk of the expenditure 
proposed is consequently on open lines. 

“ Irrigation . — Here too the financial position has to be taken into account, and 
prevents our doing more than repeat the revised estimate provision of £900,000. 

“ Expenditure on Delhi. — This, as in the current year, islconfined to what is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep things going without deterioration of material and disbanding 
of necessary establishments 

“ Discharge of debt. — 'W e provide here £600,000 for the discharge of India 
bonds issued in connection with tne purchase of the Indian Midland Railway, which 
fail due in the coming year. We also provide £1^ million for the discharge 
of some of the short-term sterling India Bills issued by the Secretary of State 
in 1914-16, a measure whicn, as I have indicated, will be a contribution on 
our part to the retention of the Home market for borrowings by His Majesty’s 
Government in connection with the war. We shall also, incidentally, save a certain 
amount in interest charges. The temporary loans we raised in 1914-16, which still 
stood at £14 million at the commencement of the current year, will thus have been 
reduced to £9-^ million, i.e , to £4 million from the Gold Standard Reserve (vide para- 
graph 21) and £6^ m i llion in sterling India Bills. 

“72. I have already said as much as I can at present in respect of the rupee loan. 
We take the amount of this for the purpose of the present calculations at £4*3 million, 
of which £300,000 is estimated as accruing from the Post Office section. Bui^ as 
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I have already indicated, we are prepared to accept subscriptions up to a further sum 
not exceeding £4s million. To the extent that we obtain these we shall employ them 
in paying off our remaining debt to the Gold Standard Beserve. 

" It is very necessary, in present conditions, to conserve the Indian money market 
for the requirements of Government to a greater extent than is normally necessary. 
We do not propose to go at all as far in this direction as His Majesty’s Government have 
had to do at home, but we are fully justified in issuing instructions, as we have done, that 
local bodies shall, as far as possible, kee^) down their development expenditure which 
is financed from borrowing ; and that all loan flotations by such bodies, as well as 
branch line companies’ loans, shall be held absolutely in abeyance from the 
present date until our coming loan has been floated. 

‘‘ Eor unfunded debt we take a net incoming of £300,000 only, as we must be cau- 
tious in regard to the Post Office deposits, and we are for the present anticipating that 
there will be a reduction in these by direct withdrawals, or by transfer to the Post 
Office section of the loan, to the extent of £700,000 in the coming year. 

“Under special war receipts we assume a receipt of £400,000 from the continued 
employment of enemy vessels. 

“73. These and other transactions bring us to an estimated closing balance of 
£17‘4 million on the Slst March 1917, exclusive of holdings for the Gold Standard 
Beserve temporarily included in the balances of the Home Treasury. This is about 
£1 million more than the normal minimum balance required in India and England 
together ; but it will be readily undersi-ood that in present conditions, which in several 
directions expose our balances to exceptional strain, it is necessary to have some 
margin. This is the more desirable in that, as I have already said (paragraph 32), 
we shall eventually have to make good the large sums — of which we are making 
temporary use — that we are deriving from the employment of captured enemy vessels 
and the liquidation of hostile firms. 

Reina>rks on. certaiin special lieads. 

“ I now furnish some supplementary information in regard to certain special and 
important heads. 

A. — Opium. 

“ 74. In paragraph 36 of my speech introducing the Einancial Statement for 
1914-16, I referred to the question of the disposal of the stocks of Indian opium 
which had accumulated in the China ports as the one problem of our past opium 
trade with China still remaining for solution. At the commencement of this year 
the amount of stocks still unsold was considerable and the rate at which they were pass- 
ing into consumption was slow, while all the consuming provinces in China except 
three had been declared free of cultivation and were consequently closed to Indian 
opium in accordance with the terms of the Opium agreement of 1911. Arrangements 
had also been made in accordance with that agreement for the inspection, early last 
summer, of Kiangsu with the object of applying the closure to this province also. 
These arrangements were however cancelled at the request of the Chinese Government, 
on the ground that investigations had shown that certain districts were not free from 
poppy cultivation ; and shortly afterwards it became known that an arrangement hg,d 
been arrived at between the Chinese authorities and the opium merchants which would 
have the effect of removing restrictions which had previously hampered the latter’s 
trade. This was followed by the announcement, a few months later, that the whole of 
the stocks lying in Hongkong and a portion of those remaining in Shanghai had been 
purchased by representatives of the Chinese Government. It may fairly be assumed 
that the small remaining balance of the stocks is not likely to cause any embarrass- 
ment to the Government of India, and so a further, and apparently final, stage has 
been reached in the connection of this country with China in the matter of the 
opium trade. 

** 76. Shortly after the outbreak of war we found it desirable to raise — ^from Bl,200 
to Bl,600 per chest — the upset price fixed in respect of the opium which is auctioned 
monthly for export to the non-China markets. During 1916 the full amount of the 
opium offered at this price was sold and, in view of the active conditions of the 
trade towards the close of the year, it was decided, as 1 have previously mentioned, 
to make a further enhancement of the upset price to Bl,800 with effect from 
January 1916. The price obtained at our auction sales rose at once on th© 
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announcement of this decision in September and has recently been above the new 
minimum. 

" 76. I mentioned last year that we had arranged to sell direct to the Government 
of the Straits Settlements the amount of opium required by that Government for its 
opium monopoly. A similar arrangement has since been concluded with the Gov- 
ernment of Hongkong, and the amount of opium which has been annotmced for 
auction is exclusive of the requirements of these two Governments. 

’ 77. Incidentally the war has led to an increased demand for medicinal prepara- 

tions made from opium and, supplies from Turkey being interrupted, it has been 
arranged with the Secretary of State to test the suitability of Indian opium for this 
purpose by placing a quantity at the disposal of the London market. The permanent 
success of the experiment cannot, of couise, be established till the return of peace 
conditions, but we have been able so far to sell 1,400 chests at a substantial profit and 
unticipate a larger sale in the coming year. It is a matter of satisfaction to us that 
in this way the production of Indian opium has lelieved a want which must other- 
wise have been acutely feit. 

B. — Military Ser-vices. 

** 78. The table below shows the gross and net expenditure on Military Services 
for the coming year and the four years preceding : — 



Gbobs. 

ISTbt, 

DBDUCT- 
XNO BECEIPTS. 


Army. 

Marine. 

Military 

Works. 

Special 

Derences. 

Total - 

All Military 
iieads. 

i9ia-is . 

1018-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 (Budget) 

1915- 16 (Kevised) 

1916- 17 (Budget) 

1 

£ 

19,576,636 

19,789,289 

20,386,559 

19,973,700 

21,650,200 

21,579,100 

£ 

479,928 

512,845 

463,370 

650,400 

519,101 

707,600 

£ 

887,.879 

947,297 

996,071 

744.300 
830,200 

858.300 

£ 

9,267 

16,.384 

13,603 

21,100 

16,300 

20,900 

£ 

20,958,100 

21,266,766 

21,809,603 

21,889,500 

23,015,800 

23,165,900 

19,665,466 

19,896,113 

20,134,915 

20,169,200 

21,842,700 

22,000,000 


" 79. The total net expenditure in 191 6-16 is now expected to reach the figure of 
£21*8 million or about £>1l% million more than the Budget. I have already referred (in 
paragraph 14) to the main causes contributing to this large excess and need only add 
following supplementary remarks. The developments of military science have rendered 
it necessary to increase the efficiency of the army in India in various directions while 
'the war proceeds, e.g , by the provision of mechanical transport, at a cost of £78,000, 
and of an aviation squadron, at a cost of £74,000. The expenditure on Military Works 
is now estimated to exceed the Budget figure by £86,000, chiefly on account 
Uf tugent improvements to frontier roads, the provision of accommodation for the 
Indian sick and wounded returned from the front, and improvements to the Cordite 
facto^ and to the Ordnance factory at Ishapore. A fall in receipts of £47,000, which 
is chiefly due to war conditions, also contributes to the increase in net expenditure. 

. ** certain respects the programme of expenditure has not been fulfilled ; for 

mstance, me Admiralty were unable to make progress with the construction of the 
Boym mdian Marine vessels referred to in my speech of last year, and this b^ ^g 
mvolved a lapse of £149,000. On the other hand, the outlay on home stores for 
marine re q^mrements is higher by £23,000. Other minor variations combine to account 
tor the balance of the estimated excess. 


year 1916-17 a sum of £22 million has been allotted as the net 
mmtMy expenditure,^ again on the assumption, which governs all our calculations, 
tJiat tne war will ooTitiiiiie througlioiit tlie next financial year. 

In view of the general financial situation^ only absolutely necessary and. nrarent 

mi pf 1 The causes which affected Military expenditure 

dunng 1916-16 will remain for the most part operative in 1916-17. There wilL it is 
true, be considerably less expenditure on sea transport charges, since the contribution 
aunng the current year included arrear payments on account of 1914-16. We also 
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anticipate reduced expenditure on certain other measures connected with, internal 
. defence ; and there will he a saving in connection with the mechanical transport 
companies, due to the initial expenditure being met for the most part during the current 
year. On the other hand, we anticipate increased expenditure of £189,000 in con- 
nection with the vessels the construction of which at home had to be postponed during 
the current year, and on replacement of stores and coal, and a somewhat higher 
provision has to be made for measures in coanection with military arrangements 
on the North-West frontier Broadly speaking, however, the anticipated expenditure in 
1916-17 would be a little lower than in 1915-16 but for the fact that, as I have already 
explained, we have thought it wise to provide a margin (of rather over half a million 
pounds) to meet unforeseen demands. 

“ 81. The Indian Army still continues to play a conspicuous part, side by side 
with representatives of every portion of the Empire, in the great war which the 
King-Emperor and his Allies are waging for the cause of liberty and right. Nor, ae 
I indicated in my speech in the closing budget debate last March, is this the only 
respect in which India has borne her share of the Empire’s burdens She has rendered 
invaluable aid by recruiting and training large numbers of soldiers ; by furnishing 
supplies of all sorts — foodstuffs, clothing, ordnance, equipment and munitions ; 
by training and despatching horses ; by lending to the Admiralty a great part of 
her Bioyal Indian Marine fleet ; and by fitting out transports. The total value 
of the supplies and services of all sorts which she has thus undertaken on 
behalf of the War Office amounted, including some similar expenditure brought 
'to account at home, to about £10 million in 1914-15 and is estimated at about 
£18 million in 1915-16 and £20-f million in 1916-17 These figures include 
also the outlay in civil departments on the manufacture of munitions which is now 
in full progress. They do not, however, include the services, representing a recoverable 
outlay of £850,000 in 1916-16 and about £1 million in 1916-17 j which we are able to 
render to the Australian Government. 

“ 82. I mentioned in paragraph 65 of my speech introducing the last Einancml 
Statement the assistance given by tne Indian princes in respect of their Imperial 
Service Corps and in special gifts towards the cost of the war. The latter nOw total 
about £900,000. Eurther, considerable sums have been placed at the disposal of the 
Commander-In-Chief to be spent in the purchase of horses, motor cars, motor 
ambulances, etc., or in anyway which His Excellency may think advisable for the 
good of the army It is of course impossible to mention all these individual gifts, 
which find no place in the Budget ; but I would refer particularly to a recent 
personal gift of one lakh from His Excellency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Bana, Prime Minister and Marslial of Nepal, as well as of 2 lakhs from the 
Nepal Durbar, who also are bearing all the ordinary pay charges of a Nepalese 
contingent now serving in India. 

“ 83. The Council will readily understand that the task of deciding the many 
complex questions relating to the incidence of expenditure as between the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government, and of devising a simple and efficient 
system of accounting, has been a most difficult one. It was found necessary, early 
in the current year, to create a special appointment of Central War Controller to 
deal with these matters, and Mr. B. N. Mitra, C.I.E., was appointed to the post. ^ I 
gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging the conspicuous ability and untiring 
energy with which he has discharged his duties, and the appreciation they have met 
with at home as well as here 

C. — Famine Relief. 

“ 84 I have already mentioned that the faulty distribution of the monsoon has led 
to distress in certain areas. This, however, has fortunately, so far, been on a compa- 
ratively small scale. Some direct expenditure on relief in the tracts affected by floods 
in Assam and the United Provinces was necessary. Distress due to drought exists at 
present in the Bankura district of Bengal 5 in the Manbhum and Singhbhum districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; in Ajmer- Merwara, and in the Karauli State in Bajputana; 
whilst that in the Tipperah district of Bengal is due to floods. Test works 
have been opened in these tracts and gratuitous relief is also being distributed. 
The maximum number, so far, on test works in all the affected tracts has been 
21,000 and on gratuitous relief 23,000, The Kolhan Government estate in 
Singhbhum, with an area of 1,200 square miles and a population of 80,000, is 
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however the only area which passed beyond the stage of observation and test, 
scarcity having been formally declared in October last Distress there, however, 
is practically over for the present, though some lecrudescence is anticipated when 
the harvesting of winter rice is finished. Assistance in the shape of agricultural 
loans has been necessary in these tracts, as well ^ as in Assam ; whilst owing 
to the scarcity of fodder in Ajmer- Merwara, Bajputana and the Punjab the 
usual concessions for the carriage of fodder at reduced rates have been introduced 
in large areas. Special railway concessions have also been granted in order to 
encourage the emigration of cattle from Ajmer-Merwara. 

“The actual expenditure incurred in relief is fortunately, however, on a very 
small scale. It may be taken at £93,000 in the current year, of which £40,000 
is debited to the head 33 — Famine Belief and mainly represents the cost of fodder con- 
cessions. The total outlay at present anticipated in the coming year is £73,000, 
of which £46,000 is intended for fodder concessions and outlay on direct relief and 
appears under the Famine Belief head. 

“ 85. In the current year we provided £600,000 out of the Famine Insu- 
rance Grant of £1 million for protective works. The Famine Belief outlay of £40,000 
is a first charge on the remaining moiety, and £460,000 is left for the reduction or 
avoidance of debt, of which £296,000 comes under the Imperial and £165,000 under 
the Provincial section. 

** In the coming year we are slightly reducing the provision for protective works 
which is taken at £433,000. Of the remainder, famine relief accounts for £46,000, 
while £424,000 under Imperial and £97,000 under Provincial are allotted to the 
reduction or avoidance of debt, the Provincial allotment in the coming year being 
somewhat reduced as one more of the provinces has now obtained its maximum 
famine credit. I may add that I have not forgotten the promise, to which I referred 
in paragraph 69 of my speech last year, to consider the possibility of improving the 
system of Provincial famine credits. We have not yet had a final reply from one 
of the provinces mainly interested, but we shall hope to put the matter before the 
Secretary of State in the course of the coming year. 


1>. — ^ESxpenditure from Special Grrants, Educational, Medical, etc. 

“86. I give below a table similar to that exhibited in paragraphs 46 and 70 of my 
speech introducing the last two Financial Statements : — 

[In thoaBands o£ pounda.l 


(1) lEidncation ... 

(2) Sanitation . . . , 

(3) Medical Kelief, etc. 

(4j) Agrioiilture, etc. 

(5) Grants for otTier special pm poses 

(6) Grants for general purposes (Discre- 

tionary grants) • , , , 

ToiAii 


ToTAI GBANTS aiTEN 

(1911-12 TO 1916-17). 

Total hxpbn- 

DITTJBF INOCJB- 

BED# (1911-*12 
TO 1916-17). 

Balance bx- 

FBOTBX) TO BB 

availablb ok 
1st Apbil 1917. 

Becuxring. 

Non-recurring. 

N on-r ecuning. 


763 

3,253 

2,213 

1,040 

24i5 

1,738 

1,172 

566 

. • . 

58 

54 

4 

... 

177 

169 

8 


1,545 

1,416 

130 


667 

381 

286 

1,008 

7,488 

5,404 

^034 


Add SaTings on recurring grants during foregoing period (about) 


Total amount expected to be available from special grants 

the 1st April 1917 ... f • 2^731 

continued financial stringency, we have, naturally, had again to 
Governments to restrict their drawings on the portion of their balances 

specia/lrante, Tnd we have X 
nad to outlay from the portion of previous recurring grants v^^hich have 

remamed at onr own disposal Any short expenditure by the Government of TTuTi f. 
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from these recTirring grants in the current and coming years will, however, be made 
good when financial prosperity is restored. 

S. — Fiii.a>iiciail position of tlie Provinces. 

“ 87- The financial history of the provinces in the current year, as I have already 
shown, has been one of severe restriction of expenditure, and this must inevitably be 
continued in the coming year also. The only important change in the financial 
arrangements with Local Governments which I have to mention now is the 
final decision on the question of improving the terms of the Burma provincial 
settlement, in connection with which I mentioned in paragraph 72 of my last 
year’s speech that we had decided to increase the permanent resources of the 
Local Government to the extent of £100,000 a year We had also under consideration 
at 'the time a further concession, which has since received the approval of the 
Secretary of State, namely, the guarantee to this province of a minimum aggregate of 
revenue advancing progressively every year. The annual increment of revenue thus 
assured to the province is £63,000, and the guarantee extends until 1923-24. It does 
not actually become operative until the conclusion of the war ; but the total 
minimum guaranteed revenue on which the province will then begin will be 
fixed as if its revenues had started at the full amount anticipated in the 
calculations on which the provincial settlement of April 1911 was based, plue 
the additional £100,000 mentioned above, and had subsequently increased every year 
at the guaranteed rate The arrangement is a new feature of our provincial settlement 
system, and one which we are not likely to extend, as it originates from two factors 
special to Burma, namely, first, the unusually fluctuating character of her revenues 
as a whole, and, secondly, the special necessity in her case, for making an assured pro- 
vision for a steady scheme of development of communications. Such a scheme cannot 
be taken up and carried on in the absence of some assurance of a growth of 
minimum revenue sufficient to provide for an adequate working programme without 
constant set-backs when an indifferent year happens to succeed one of special 
prosperity. We ourselves believe fully in the elasticity of the Burrna revenues ; 
and we felt that, if this confidence in the future growth of provincial revenues 
could be turned into a certainty, so far as the Local Government is concerned, 
by the procedure proposed, a great difficulty in attacking this problem of road 
development could be met. 

“ 88- We have also during this year made good progress with the problem of attempt- 
ing to define and enlarge the financial powers of Local Governments and of authpriues 
subordinate to them on the one hand, and of the various Imperial authorities on the 
other. Our hope is to evolve a systematic and liberal scheme of delegation which 
will help to solve, with greater simplicity and generality than has hitherto 
been attempted, many questions of decentralisation which have been under 
consideration for a number of years past, as well as certain parallel questions of 
audit control to which, as Hon’ble Members are aware, much attention has recently 
been paid. In this ITour ExceUency has taken a special peisonal interest, and 
I should have been glad if it had been possible to make a more definite announcement 
on the subject on the present occasion. But the matter is one in which we cannot act 
alone, for no definite scheme can be introduced without the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. 

F. — ^Railways. (Oa»pita>l Outlay.) 

“89. The following statement gives the figures of Bail way capital expenditure on 
State-owned lines included within the Bailway programme for the coming year 
and the four years preceding : — 

1918 - 14 . 

£> 

10 , 303,100 

1 , 871,500 
131,700 

12 , 806,300 



1912 - 13 . 


Open lines including rolling stock 
Xiines under construction — 

(a) started in previous years . 
(d) started in cuirent year 

Total 


. 7 , 134,200 

. 2 , 658,700 

103,200 

. 9 , 896,100 
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‘^'90 As I have already stated, the flnaiioial position has necessitated a large reduc- 
tion in our Budget programme for 1915-16, and also requires us to cut down expen- 
diture in the coming year to a very low figure The greater part of the reduced outlay 
for 1916-17 will, as usual, be devoted to the improverueut of open line equipment, 
including provision for the repair of damage done to the hill section of the Assam 
Bengal Railway by the abnormal floods of last July. 

“ The difficulty of obtaining imported material without interference with more im- 
portant work and at reasonable cost has limited the proposals for the purchase of ^aew 
rolling stock to extremely modest dimensions, though, in order to provide work for the 
railway shops which build coaches and wagons, some material has to be bought from 
abroad, l^orks will absorb the greater part of the allotment, and what cannot be 
made in the country will be found irom the stores already collected whenever possible. 

“ 91. The gtna.11 amount which remains over foi* construction expenditure we propose 
to utilise in continuing, as far as possible, progress on lines already in hand which cannot 
well be interrupted without loss or considerable inconvenience. Very nearly half of it 
goes to the Burdwan- Howrah Chord which, as explained last year, may be regarded as a 
work of open line improvement designed to relieve the congestion of traffic on existing 
lines between Calcutta and the coal-fields. Work has here leached an advanced stage, 
and in order to render the outlay already incurred remunerative it is necessary to 

provide for its early completion. . i i tt* i. . 

“ Another work of this description is the overhead connection with the Victoria 
terminus in Bombay, the provision for which will enable moderate progress to be 
made. The only other important line requiring notice is the Itarsi-Nagpur, on which 
considerable progress has been made in the current year. The northern section from 
Itarsi to Parassia, a length of 134 miles, has already been opened to traffic, ^ and it^ is 
expected that the southern section from Nagpur to Katol will be ready for opening 
within the next 3 or 4 months. We have provided a small sum for the completion of 
this section, but funds will not permit of work being proceeded with on the remaining 
section Katol to Amla. Circumstanced as we are it is out of the question to make 
provision from programme funds for any new line of railway. 

“ 92. It is all the more Ratifying, therefore, to find that the activity of Branch 
Bine companies has been in no way abated. Bast year I informed the Oounfcil 
that the total mileage of railways sanctioned for construction by such com- 
panies was 234, and that several District Board projects were about to mature. 
Since then we have sanctioned the construction of four new lines, of a total length of 
72 miles, to be financed by certain District Boards in Madras, and have also authorised 
the flotation of Branch Bine oompgmies for the construction of five new railways com- 
prising a total mileage of 258, One of these, the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar Railway, 
is a project of importance which has been under consideration for years past ; and the 
company undertaking its construction is the largest railway concern recently floated in 
India. These facts bear evidence to the popularity of the terms which we now offer to 
investors in such undertakings. 

“^93. The following figures show the capital outlay on all State* lines up to the end of 
each year from 1912-13 and the net return obtained, after deducting working expenses 
and interest charges ; — 

thonsands of ponnds.^ 



Ifl 12-18. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

^Bevised. 

1910-17, 

Budget. 

Capital at charge at end of each year • 

-340,103 

351,30<i 

861,5*66 

866,097 

866,827 

Net working profit from railways 
excluding interest charges , 

17,27a 

i 

17,616 

15,614 

17,123 

16,461 

Percentage of net working profit to 
capital outlay . • . • 

5-08 

5-01 

4*32 

4-69 

4-49 

Net working profit from railways after 
meeting interest charges 

4,808 

4,790 

1 

2,158 

8,348 

2,605 

Percentage to capital outlay of net 
profits after meeting interest charges. 

1'41 

1*36 

•bO 

•92 

1 

68 
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94. The rettirn on Railway capital (excluding interest charges) was estimated in 
the current year's budget at 4‘01 per cent. We now estimate it at 4’69 per cent, in 
consequence of the large increase in net railway earnings which I have already dealt 
with in my review of the Revenue estimates. For next year we put it at 4*49 per cent 
consequent on the smaller estimate of net earnings provided for in the Budget. 

“ The charges for interest in the current and ensuing years work out to 3'77 and 
3'81 per cent respectively on the capital outlay, so that the final net profit on railways 
in each of these years is 0‘92 per cent and 0 68 per cent. But as I said last year, 
the interest charges include certain annuity and sinking fund payments which 
really go to the discharge of debt. 

G. — Irrigration. <Ca*pital outlay.) 


“ 95. The financial position of our great Irrigation undertakings may be gathered 
from the following table, which brings up to date the information given in previous 
Financial Statements. The figures are in thousands of pounds : — 


Paifciculars 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-16. 

1916-16 

(Revised). 

1916-17 

(Budget). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Producttve Works 

] 





Capital outlay to end o£ each year 

88, a 47 

34,645 

85,777 

36,696 

37,601 

Total receipts^ including* land revenue 
due to irxigatiou . . • - 

4,065 

4,338 

4,325 

4,379 

4,417 

Total expenses, including interest on 
debt ...... 

3,268 

2,306 

2,452 

2,561 

2,587 

Net profit ..... 

1,802 

2,032 

1,873 

1,818 

1,830 

Percentage of net piofit to capital 
outlay 

5 40 

5 87 


4 95 

4-87 

Protect^ve Works. 






Capital outlay to end of each year 

4,205 

4,796 

5,345 

5,860 

6,274 

Total receipts, including land revenue 
due to irrigation , . . - 

81 

112 

101 

118 

119 

Total expenses, including interest on 
debt • • • • • 

188 

218 

247 

275 

290 

Net loss 

107 

101 

146 

162 

171 

Percentage of net loss to capital 
outlay ..... 

2*55 

2-10 

2-73 

2-76 

2-73 

Minor Works and Navigatton. 




! 


Direct Beceipts ...» 

266 

263 

254 

268 

280 

Expenditure ..... 

842 

914 

986 

898 

889 

Net loss . . . * . 

676 

651 

732 

680 

609 


“ 96. On the 31st March 2 916 the total length of main and branch canals and 
distributaries which had been constructed on irrigation works of all classes amounted 
to 62,768 miles, a figure which, it is expected, will have increased by some 600 miles 
during the current financial year. These channels command an area of approxi- 
mately 60 million acres of culturable land, and in 1914-15 actually irrigated almost 
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26-|- million, acres. Ti.e aarea of irrigation of 1916-16 is, however, expected to 
show a decline to about 24 million acres as the deficient rainfall in parts of 
Northern India diminished the available water-supply. 

** 97. In addition to the canals in use there are 39 major projects which are 
either under construction, awaiting sanction, or being examined by the professional 
advisers of Government. Of these 14 are productive _ and 26 protective ; they are 
designed to irrigate 7| million acres and to cost £30 m i llion 

During the current year only one new work of any magnitude was sanc- 
tioned, namely, the Gokak canal, a work of the protective class estimated to cost 
£1‘3 million- It will extend the benefits of irrigation to portions of the Belgaum 
and Eijapur districts in the Bombay Presidency, and to tracts in Elolhapur and certain 
other adjacent Native States W^ork on this project has not however yet been started, 
and it is unlikely that a beginning can be made while the present financial stringency 
endures. 

“ 98 In paragraph 84 of my speech of last year I referred to five projects of the 
first importance which had been engaging the attentiou of the Government of India 
for some considerable time. The investigation of the Sukkur, Kistna, and Sutlej 
projects is still proceeding, while the Oauvery reservoir scheme continues to be held 
up pending the settlement of certain questions respecting the division of the waters 
of the Oauvery river as between Madras and the Mysore State. An alterna-tive 
scheme for the utilisation of the waters of the Sarda river in the United Pro- 
vinces has been advanced by the local Government and is now b eing examined. The 
Eoch Dam project in the Punjab has been abandoned as financially impracticable. 

“99. The opening of the Upper Jhelum Canal by Xour Excellency in 
December last marked the practical completion of the Punjab Triple Canals project, 
for ‘upon this canal the two other linked systems — the Upper Ohenab and Dower Bari 
Doab Canals — depend for their supplies in the radi season. During the first eight 
months of the current financial year the two last-named works had irrrigated an 
area exceeding half a million acres, while, on full development, the triple system as 
a whole will serve an area of 1,870,000 acres annually. Colonisation on the Dower 
Bari Doab made good progress during the year. 

“In the United Provinces good progress was made with the erection of a 
permanent weir and regulator at Dardwar, the site of the head works of the Upper 
Ganges Canal. This work, it is hoped, will be finished in the course of the present 
calendar year, and will greatly improve the efficiency of the canal. 

“ In the Central Provinces the Weinganga and»Tandula Canals are approaching 
completion : it is hoped that irrigation from the former will begin in 1916 and from 
the latter in 1917. 

Satisfactory progress continues to be made with!the important protective works 
in the Bombay Deccan, viz., the Pravara, Godavaid, and Nira Eight Bank Canals. 

In Burma the Twante Canal is nearly finished. This is a purely navigation 
work and is intended to improve communications between Eangoon and the rich 
rice-producing lands of the Irrawaddy delta. It will, it is hoped, be ready for use 
by the end of 1916. 

H. — Delhi IBxpeziditure. (Capital. Outlay.) 

“lOp. We provided £267,000 in this year’s Budget for expenditure under the 
he^ 61 — Initial expenditure on the new Capital. This has been somewhat exceeded, 
owing largely to existing commitments resulting from the higher scale on which the 
progmmme for 1914-16 had been based, and the actual expenditure is now estimated 
at £333,000. For the coming year we repeat this year’s Budget provision. 

“The Delhi Com^ttee have been engaged during the present year in carrying 
on preliminary operations, such as levelliag the site, collecting materials, manufactur- 
ing bricks and similar miscellaneous work. The Indian clerks’ quarters and the 
menials’ quarters, which were commenced in 1 914, have been completed ; bungalows 
have been provided for the occupation of the works staff ; and progress bas been made 
with detailed schemes and estimates. But the only important buildings on which 
a beginning has yet been made are' Government House and the Secretariat, on 
which a moderate rate of progress will be maintained. The programme of work in 
1916-17 will be on similar lines; and the staff employed will be kept down to the 
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mimmum necessary to supervise the TTork in hand and to ensure the completion of the 
estimates at a reasonably early date, "while the larger schemes, such as those relating 
to sanitation, electric lighting and irrigation, must await an improvement in hnancial 
conditions, 

“ The account of expenditure on the Delhi Province which was first 

given last year has been brought up to date and is produced as an appendix to the 
Pinancial Secretary’s Explanatory Memorandum. 

Council drawing's, fin:clia>nge and Paper Currency Reserve. 

“ 101. As X explained in paragraph 10 of my speech last year, a considerable por- 
tion of the aggregate remittance which we have to make to tlie Secretary of State to 
finance his home expenditure is now being carried out indirectly, owing to the fact 
that we are incurring a large amount of military expenditure in India on behalf of the 
Home Government which the Secretary of State recovers from the "War OflBce. The 
result from our point of view is of course the same as if he had drawn Council Bills on us 
to that extent and had correspondingly reduced our capacity to meet his further drawings. 
We estimated in the Budget that we should thus incur £7*6 million of recoverable 
military expenditure in India, but this has risen, with the development of the 
operations which we assist in financing, including the manufacture of munitions, to 
£l.4i‘Q million. In addition, the system adopted, at the instance of His Majesty’s 
Government, of financing the purchase of wheat by direct payments on this side to 
the firms employed as our purchasing agents has involved a further expenditure 
of £2*9 million, which the Sacretary of State recovered by the sale of the wheat at 
home. We also placed £2 million at the disposal of the Bank of England in India, 
against which the Bank made a sim i lar payment to the Secretary of State. Einally, 
as previously mentioned (paragraph 81), we incurred some recoverable outlay — about 
£0'9 million — on behalf of the Australian Government 

“ Altogether, then, our recoverable disbursements here have amounted to £20*4 
million. The effect of the wheat purchases and sales in depleting our balances here 
and infiating those of the Secretary of Si ate was, however, corrected, when exchange 
fell in June — September and reverse hills were sold, by crediting the proceeds (£4*7 
million) to our treasury funds in India, while the Secretary of State met the bills at 
home from his own balances. 

“ 102. Thus the net demand on our treasury balances as a result of these forms 
of indirect remittance amounted to £15*7 million, or about £8 million more than 
the Budget had contemplated. We were thus unable to meet the Secretary of State’s 
Council drawings (from those balances) to the full extent anticipated, and yet these 
were on an unexpectedly large scale. The depression of exchange to which I have 
just referred was of comparatively short duration. It was doubtless connected in part 
with the system adopted for financing the wheat purchases, as well as with the 
demand for remittance in connection with the home war loan ; and when these 
transactions had been adjusted, and the period of renewed activity which 
normally sets in towards the beginning of the cold weather had started, the situation 
was reversed, and eventually an exceedingly strong demand set in for trade 
remittances, which, in accordance with our accepted policy, has been fully met. 
The Secretary of State’s Council drawings are now estimated to amount this 
year to £16^ million. Of this sum, £3*7 million has been met from our 
treasury balances, as against £7*1 anticipated in the Budget ; and £7*6 million 
through the Gold Standard Beserve. The Bondon portion of that Reserve had 
been weakened by having to meet heavy demands for reverse remittances after the 
outbreak of war, and we have been glad to take the opportunity afforded by a 
period of strong exchange to re-transfer to it the free portion of the balance which 
was thus accumulated in India, as well as the £3 million which we have repaid 
out of the temporary loan of £7 million which we took from the Beserve in the 
early part of the war. We still retain in India (in our treasury balances) the 
remaining portion of that loan. 

“ 103. The remaining drawings of the current year (£6*3 million) are being taken 
against the Paper Currency Beserve. As Hon’hle Members are aware, this is the 
normal practice when the trade demand for remittance exceeds the amounts 
which can conveniently be met from our treasu^ balances. But while in ordinary 
conditions the proceeds of bills thus drawn against the Paper Currency Beserve are 
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* earmarked ’ at home in gold, the Secretary of State has felt obliged, in the financial 
situation at homo created by war conditions, to make a very sparing use of this 
procedure. To meet this difficulty without detracting from the “availability ’* of the 
Reserve, if I may coin a word, we took power by our recent Currency Ordinance to 
enable him to invest up to a limited extent in short term securities, such as Treasury 
bills, the sums which he would normally have earmarked in actual gold, and he is 
utilizing this power up to the extent of £3 million. At the same time we took the 
opportunity of making it clear that additional investments from the Currency Reserve, 
when made in India under the powers taken by the Currency A.ot of last year (V of 
1915), can be effected by creating fresh Government paper ad hoc and placing it in 
the Reserve, thus enabling us to carry out the intention, previously announced, of 
obtaining, when necessary, additional resources for the assistance of trade or for 
our own possible requirements The Ouriency Act just mentioned remains in force 
up to six months after the close of the war, and we shall ask the Council in the course 
of the present session to give the same duration to the useful supplementary 
legislation contained in the recent Ordinance. 

“ 104. In 1916-17 we again expect that the bulk of the funds required by the 
Secretary of State will be met, as in the present year, by the recovery from the 
Home Government of expenditure — estimated to amount to £17’1 million — ^which 
we shall incur on its behalf in India, besides which there will again be expenditure, 
amounting to about £1 million, on behalf of the Australian Government. The Sec- 
retary of State will therefore require to draw on us in the ordinary way to the 
extent of £5'1 million only As usual, however, these announcements are merely 
provisional, and full discretion is retained to vary the amounts in such manner 
as may be found advisable. 

“ 106. The average rate of exchange in the current year, calculated on the Secre- 
tary of State’s drawings, is taken at 16 068 pence per rupee 

G-old Standard. Reserve. 


“ 106. The following statement shows the holdings in the Gold Standard Reserve 
on the 1st April last and at the date of the last published statement. I have also 
added figures showing how we expect the Reserve to stand on the 31st March in 
order to bring out important changes in its constitution to which some allusion has 
already been made. 

[In tlxonBands of pcnmdB J 


Book 
credit in 
India. 


1st April 1915 
Sist January 1916 
As estimated on 81st 
March 1916. 


Gold set 
aside m the 
Bank of 
England. 


1,250 

1,000 

1,000 


Cash placed 
by the 
Secretary of 
State for 
India in 
Conncil at 
short notice. 


8 

6,038 

6^166 


Gold held 
in 

India. 


Temporary 
loan to 
Treasuiy 
balances in 
India. 


6,238 



Invested 

in 

London. 


12,14j9* 

ll,85(lt 

14,866t 



25,715 

25,888 

26,277 


1 mv'® lopresents tbe value of the securities at the minimum prices fixed for them as on the Slst March 1916. 

t represents the va)ue of tlie securities as on the Slst October 1915. 

A. &son the 31st October 1915 (the date of the last venation) of the securities then held 

and the cost price of securities pnrchasel since that date. 

win still be a ‘loose’ balance iu India of 
£-i46,000. This represents interest which we have to pay for our temporary loan 
from the B^serve, and as it wiU not he credited till the Slst March next, there 
wi 1 not he tune in the current year for its withdrawal, like the remainder of the 
balance, by the sale of council bfils. The balance with which the year opened, 
the repaid portion of the loan we had taken in 1914-15, were withdrawn— to the 
extent of £7 o million m all — by the sale of council bills as already described ; and the 
remainder was remitted to England by adjustments through the Paper Ourrenoy 
Reserve in connection with a very interesting and e xpedient transaction. ^ 

A* the to that Keserve here, while the Secretary of State -tras thns eD.blad to 

ponding snm out of Jws Paper Cnrrency Loldinge to credit of the Gold S^dard Rwei^^in Wd^ 
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“ At tile time wlieii the 4^ per cent JBritisb. war loan of 1916 was j0.oated, the Gold 
Standard Reserve held consols to the nominal value of about £3;^ million. It was 
decided to take advantage of the conversion scheme attached to the war loan to 
exchange these holdings into the new and more easily realisable security. This 
was effected partly by a direct subscription to the loan on behalf of the Reserve, the 
remittance above mentioned from our balance in India being made for this purpose, 
and partly by the purchase of conversion rights. The result of the transaction is that 
consols yielding a total interest of £81,660 a year have been replaced by much superior 
war loan securities yielding £97,992. Including the further war loan stock which we 
obtained by direct subscription, our total war loan holding in the Quid Standard 
Reserve now amount to £3^ million. 

Currencsr notes. 

“ 108. In paragraph 94 of my speech introducing the last Financial Statement, I 
alluded to the tact that during the period of emergency which followed immediately 
upon the outbreak of war we made special arrangements to secure the unimpeded 
encashment of our currency notes, and I announced that it would be our object to 
maintain, and if possible to develop, the facilities then granted. Definite steps 
have now been taken towards this end. The Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency recommended that Government should increase, whenever and wherever 
possible, the number of places at which notes can be encashed as of right, as well as 
the extra-legal facilities for encashment. Definite consideration of the Royal 
Commission’s report having been postponed on account of the war, a decision on 
their recommendation in favour of additional statutory facilities has necessarily to 
stand over for the time being. We have not, however, thought it advisable to 
let the matter rest entirely, and we have accordingly revised the rules and practice 
relating to the issue and encashment of notes at Government treasuries In our 
revised rules it is expressly laid down that all possible endeavour shall be made 
to meet the requirements of a payee as to the form of currency which he desires 
to take, and that all applications for the exchange of coin for notes, or of notes 
for coin, shall ordinarily be met ; while we have undertaken to make these facilities 
real and effective by suitable arrangements for the supply of the coin required. 

“ 109. This arrangement relates primarily to those cases in which the treasuries are 
under Government management. We had, however, alieady recognised that the 
most favourable opportunities for developing the note circulation on these lines would 
probably occur at the larger trade centres, at most of which the Presidency Banks 
have branches and transact treasury business on behalf of Government, and 
accordingly the policy of enlisting the co-operation of the Presidency Banks has 
been steadily pursued. Substantial results have now been achieved in this direction 
Thus arrangements have been made with the Banks for the issue and free encash- 
ment of notes at a considerable number of their existing branches, while new 
branches have been opened by the Bank of Madras at four places all of which are of 
considerable importance from the point of view of trade. 

“ The main features of the new arrangements are that the Government have under- 
taken, for currency purposes, to keep the Presidency Banks in funds at each branch, 
and to supply them with any form of currency asked for as far as this may be requiied 
to permit of the free issue and exchange of universal currency notes, i.e , those up to 
filuO. In consideration of the Banks carrying out these duties on behalf of Govern- 
ment, we have in one instance, in which the arrangements are for the present on a 
temporary and experimental footing, agreed to reimburse the out-of-pocket expenses 
incurred by the Bank in connection with the establishment of an exchange department. 
In other cases we have given a guarantee in respect of the amount of Govern- 
ment funds which, under existing arrangements, are held at the Banks’ branches 
for the tiansaction of treasury business This takes the shape either of a guarauteed 
TniniTmTm balance, or of a guaranteed average balance of a specified sum 
during the busy period of each year. In fixing the remuneration of the Banks in 
this form the Government have had in view the policy alluded to in another 
connection in paragraph 11 of my speech introducing the last Financial Statement, 
by whicli the balances in the Presidency Banks are kept at as high a level as is 
compatible with other public interests with the object of enabling a reasonable amount 
of assistance to be given to trade. The arrangements above described have thus 
been made to serve a double purpose 
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110. There are certain other matters connected with our paper currency system 
which deserve mention. The most important of these is the reform effected during 
the past year by which the practice of re-issuing currency notes has been discontinued. 
In future all notes presented at a currency office will be at once cancelled however 
short a time they may have been in circulation. TMs^ change of procedure follows 
the practice of the Bank of England, and has a special advantage as a measure 
of protection against forgery and fraud, as it is a common device for counterfeit 
notes to be deliberately soiled or stained in order to obscure the defects of the 
imitation When, as is likely to result from the change of procedure, clean notes 
form the bulk of the circulation, such counterfeit notes will stand a smaller chance 
of passing current. The change is also likely, on other grounds, to increase the 
popxilarity of our notes, as we have found that the public are averse from receiving 
re-issued notes and not infrequently present them at once at the counter to be 
changed. I may mention, as a practical example of the way in which this reform 
has been appreciated, that the Controller of Currency has informed me that the Boyal 
Calcutta Turf Club now issue clean notes only from their totalisators ! 

We hope in due course to be able to extend the new procedure to currency notes 
tendered at district treasuries, but there are certain practical difficulties in the way of 
the immediate extension of the prohibition to so wide a range of offices. 

“ 111. We have also had under consideration a proposal to prohibit the cutting 
of currency notes, which is at present very largely resorted to when these are sent by 
post. This proposal has, however, been dropped in view of the unfavourable criticism 
it eUcited, the chief ground of objection being that, in view of existing Indian 
conditions in regard to banking facilities, the use of notes for remittance purposes is 
indispensable to a large section of the public, and that the prohibition or penalising 
of the remittance of notes in separate halves would injuriously affect the popu- 
larity of the paper currency as a whole. There was, however, one step which 
Government could safely take to diminish the undoubted inconvenience that 
results from our offices having to handle notes which have been cut, namely, by 
prohibiting the practice by which, in certain cases, notes were cut in our currency 
bffices before being remitted to treasuries It has recently been arranged to discon- 
tinue this and to check a similar practice in district treasuries 

“ 112. As I indicated in tJie beginning of my speech, our currency circulation— 
partly, I may claim, as a result of the reforms above indicated — is now in a very satis- 
faotoiy condition, as will be seen from the following statement which gives the active 
note circulation, i.e , excluding notes held in reserve treasmies and tibe headquarter 
offices of the Presidency Banks, on the 1st February in each of the last five years : — 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


46 ‘75 crores. 


51-29 
51 91 
46-09 
5411 






The figure for the 1st February last is in fact a record in the statistics of our 
active circulation — a very notable circumstance, I think, considering the critical times 
through which we are passiag. 


The Wheatt Scheme. 

“ 113. I have already had to make some reference to the Government wheat scheme 
in connection with the course of exchange and the Secretary of Sfate’s Council draw- 
ings. I may now say something as to the leading features of the scheme itself. It will 
be remembered that towards the end of 1914 Indian wheat prices began to rise to an 
alarmingly high level, and that this rise was practically continuous during the first 
three months of 1916, in spite of the action taken by Government to limit exports 
during that period Prices were being forced up by the effect of the external der^nd 
on stocks which were unusually short ; and the prospects of the approaching harvest did 
not, as is ordinarily the case, succeed in easing the situation. So the problem which 
faced us was to secure that Irdian prices should be divorced from world prices, and at 
t^ same time to provide an outlet for the surplus crop, which then promised to be large, 
alike for the benefit of the Indian cultivator and in order to meet the requirements pf 
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the United Kinprdom where wheat was in. great denaand We therefore resolved, with 
the approval of His Majesty’s Governnaent, to control the export trade by prohibiting 
all private exports of wheat save some 96,000 tons already covered by existing contracts, 
and decided that we would ourselves purchase and export all future supplies that might 
be required for the United Kingdom, to which country our exports were, generally 
speaking, to be confined Tor this purpose we employed the leading export firms as our 
agents and placed their operations under the control of a Wheat Commissioner. The latter, 
in consultation with the Government, instructed the purchasing firms month by month 
in regard to^ the quantities they might purchase for us and regulated the maximum 
price at which such purchases could be made. The price was originally fixed 
at a fairly high level, so as to get into touch with the market, but it was gradually 
reduced as tenders of wheat increased, and by the middle of June the Government 
o 6. price was brought down to E4-10-9 per maund at Karachi. At that time, 
this figure represented internal prices appreciably above those actually current, but 
later on the unsatisfactory development of the south-west monsoon brought current 
prices up to, and finally above, the Government export rate. Consequently, while 
in the early stage of the scheme the real check on exports was through the maxi- 
mum allotments to the purchasing firms, since the prices offered would in themselves 
have attracted much larger quantities, the position has been reversed since the middle 
of J uly, export having practically stopped owing to the. Government price not being 
acceptable to dealers in comparison with internal prices, especially in view of the pos- 
sibility of these rising materially later through poor winter rains. Erom July on- 
wards, however, the requirements of the United Kingdom became less urgent, so that 
the stoppage of exports was of no material consequence to it, and was satisfactory 
to us as decreasing the competition for wheat and thus tending to keep down 
a rise in prices. Moreover, owing to a fall in prices at home and subsequently, 
in the autumn, to a great increase in freight charges, further shipment to the United 
Kingdom of wheat purchased at the price we offered would have resulted in loss. I 
may mention here that the wheat we shipped home was disposed of under the 
direction of a Wheat Committee appointed by His Majesty’s Government and contain- 
ing representatives of the India Office, the Treasury and the Board of Agriculture. 

" 11 4. The scheme speedily provided the check on prices in India which was its 
main object In Northern India, just before the scheme came into operation, internal 
prices at various representative centres ranged between and 8^ seers per rupee. 
By the middle of May they had fallen to betvyeen 9 and 11^ seers; and in spite 
of some subsequent rise, caused mainly by the unsatisfactory character of the south- 
west monsoon in the Punjab, and the delay in the arrival of the winter rains, they 
are still below the level at which they stood when the scheme came into operation. 
The scheme has also worked without hardship to the producer. Thus taking the 
Punjab, the most important portion of India affected, the cultivator there is in 
normal times well satisfied with a local wholesale price of R3 per maund which 
corresponds roughly, allowing for transport and ottier charges, to b. price of fi4-2-0 
y. o. 6. at Karachi, whereas it will be seen from what I have said already that the 
prices offered have been considerably higher than this We have also some infor- 
mation to the effect that the cultivators appreciate the offer of a definite price by 
Government. The shipment of wheat under the scheme likewise produced an 
excellent effect in Great Britain, in lowering the prices there at a time when this 
was much needed : thus the home prices which were at one time 69s a quarter had 
fallen to 62s. in the first half of June- Eor the success which has attended the 
scheme we are greatly indebted to the ability, tact and zeal of Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, 
O.I.E., who discharged the duties of Wheat Commissioner till he took up, in October 
last, the post of Deputy Secretary in the Finance Department, The total amount of 
wheat exported up to date this year amounts to about 660,000 tons. 

116. As regards the profits derived from thefsoheme, these, owing mainly to the 
enormous cost of freight and the larger supplies that came into the United Kingdom 
fiom other quarters, have been much less than might have been anticipated a year 
ago, and up to date they amount to about dBl60,000. A definite balance sheet cannot 
yet be struck, however, as the scheme is to continue in operation, in the interests of 
the Indian consumer, after the close of the current year, and we shall have to take 
into account the results of future transactions. In any case there can be no loss to 
jTiHia, while the scheme continues in operation on its present lines, and thus still 
includes the guarantee of His Majesty’s Government against such a contingency ; 
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and thongli we shonld of course have been glad of a large profit, this was not one of oi^ 
primary inducements to undertake the scheme. The main object, so far as India 
IS concerned, was, as described in Xour Excellency’s words in the final Budget debate 
last year, ‘‘to ensure a moderate level of prices, to safeguard the consumer and 
yet not to disappoint the cultivator of his legitimate profits’* ; and, as you also said 
on that occasion, such profits as may finally ensue will be employ ed in some special 
way to the advantage of the people. 

“ 13 6. In regard to food-prices generally, I should like to draw attention to our 
very fortunate position as compared with some of the principal belligerent countries in 
Europe. Thus it appears from returns compiled by the Director of Statistics that in 
January last retail food-prices in Calcutta were only 7 per cent above what they 
had been at the beginning of the war, whereas, as we have recently learned from the 
Board of Trade Labour Gazette ^ the rise has been 47 per cent in Great Britain, 83 
per cent in Germany, and no less than 1 12 per cent in Austria. 

Conclusion. 

“ 117. Now, my Lord, I draw my remarks to a close. It has been a source of great 
concern to the Government of India that the last Budget to be presented under Your 
Excellency’s auspices should be marked by the necessity of a large increase 
in taxation. But we should be flinching from our duty, and unmindful of the example 
which has been set to us in other parts of the Empire, were we to shrink from this, 
while the increased burdens which we have proposed are small in comparison with those 
which have to be borne by other countries participating in the war We may also, I 
think, derive some satisfaction from the fact thar, whereas on the last occasion on which 
additional taxation had to be imposed (in 1910) — that necessity arose from the domestic 
cii cumstanoes of India — our present measures arise only through the participation of 
India in the greatest war which any of us are likely to* see, and in which the whole 
future of the Empire is in issue. And when I recall the Resolution unanimously passed 
in this Council on the 24i;h February 1916, which affirms ‘ the unswerving resolution 
of Indians to support the honour, dignity and prestige of the Empire regardless of the 
sacrifice it may entail on them, ’ I am confldent that the measures we propose will 
receive full acquiescence in the Council and in the country. 

“ 118. In conclusion, I desire once again to express my heartfelt acknowledgments 
to the officers of the Finance Department for the way in which they have dealt, in their 
various spheres, with the very difficult conditions through which we have passed 
during the current year and which are likely to continue throughout the year to come. 
I can only repeat what I said last year that I am most deeply indebted to their loyal 
and efficient aid. *’ 


TUB INDIAN MEDICAl. (BOaXTS DBGRBBS) BII.I.. 

The Bon’ble Sir "PsurAey I<ixhis : — “ My Lord, I beg to present the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to prevent the grant to unqualified 
persons of titles implying qualiflcations in western medical science, and the assump- 
tion and use by such persons of such titles.** 


THB INDIAN TARIFF (AMBNDMBNT) BIDD. 

The Blon’hle Sir VTilliaiin. IVEeyer : — “ My Lord, as I indicated just 
now in my speech on the Financial Statement, I have to move for leave to introduce 
a Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act. It is from this measure, as I have already 
explained, that we expect to obtain the largest share of the additional revenue which 
we require. In introducing the Financial Statement, I have stated in some detail 
our proposals in connection with the import and export duties, and Hon’ble Members 
will perhaps allow me to refer them to my previous remarks for an explanation 
of the changes we contemplate and of the considerations underlying these changes. 
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I need not, tiierefore, go over this ground again, and udH confine my remarks 
to a few points arising out of the Bill to which I have not yet had occasion to 
refer. 

“The Import Tariff which we propose to substitute for the existing Tariff 
is stated in Schedule I of the Bill. Part I specifies the articles which are to 
remain exempt from duty, and in addition to the remarks which I have already 
offered in explanation of our reasons for restricting the free list, I have only to 
observe that, with one exception, all the articles which appear in Part I are now 
already exempt from duty under the provisions of the existing Schedule, or 
under notifications issued under section 23 of the Sea Customs Act. The 
exception is the exemption now proposed in favour of nickel and bronze coin of 
the Government of India, which will now formally be placed in the same 
category as other current British Indian coin. The only other point to which 
I need draw the attention of Hon’ble Members, in connection with this part of 
the Schedule, is the inclusion in the statutory free list o£ all the special conces- 
sions which have hitherto been conceded to the cotton industry. These are 
stated in Nos. 18, 19 and 27 of the Import Schedule. 

“ Part II of the Import Schedule states the special rates to be applied to 
those articles, which, for one reason or another, are trxed at specific rates 
varying with each individual case. I have already explained in introducing 
the Pinanoial Statement the changes which we propose in connection with the 
taxation of these articles, and the grounds on which we rely for a modification 
of the existing method and pitch of a‘«sessment. 

** In Part III are included the articles which are to be liable to duty at 
2^ per cent. There are at present only two cases in which such a rate is 
ap])licd, namely, vinegar and green copperas, this privileged rate, as compared 
with our general tariff of 6 per cent, being a consequence of special tariff 
arrangements with Prance. "We now propose to enlarare the list of articles uhich 
are to be taxed at this rate ; and we include in it firstly, those manufactures of 
iron and steel u hich have hitherto been accorded prefei'ential treatment and pay 
only one per cent, and secondly the more important articles which have hitherto 
been exempted altogether, but are no lonser to be so. While we are unable, 
in existing financial conditions, a? d also for the reasons which I have already 
explained, to continue to these imports the fiscal treatment they have enjoyed 
in the past, w^e are still recognising their title to privileged treatment by taxing 
tbem at 5 per cent below our proposed general , taiiff rate. In regaid to 
machinery, it will be observed that w^e do not propose to apply the rate of 2 J- 
percent to machinery, as defined in No. 58 of the Schedule, imjmrted by tlie 
owpier of a cotton spinning and weaving mill. This exemption is a corollary 
to the policy of placing an excise duty on cloth woven in Indian mills equivalent 
to the import duty on simdar goods, and so long as the excise duty remains in 
force, we do not desire to modify the concession of total exemption which that 
industry has enjoyed. 

“ One small point needs to be mentioned in connection with the proposed 
taxation of railway mateiial. If Hon’ble Members will refer to item No. 63 of 
the Schedule, they will see that this item includes a proviso defining component 
parts of railw ay material. This definition follows tbe similar definition, pre- 
scribed in No. 58, applicable to component parts of machinery ; and this defini- 
tion has, as a matter of fact, been in force for many years under our executive 
instructions. We are now merely giving statutory recognition to au existing 
practice which has the support of a statutory prescription applicable to articles 
of a character very similar to railway material. As X have already explained 
in connection with the Einancial Statement w'e have always endeavoured to 
maintain equivalence of taxation between these two classes of imports. 

Bart IV calls for no detailed remarks. The general tariff rate will be 
raised to per cent ; and this rate will apply also in future to a number of 
articles, many of no sj)eoial importance, wnich have hitherto, for no very valid 
reason, found their way into the free list. ' 

“ The Import Schedule, it will be observed, distinguishes articles according 
as they are free, or dutiable at special rates, or at 2 ^ per cent or at 7^ per cent. 
This form will, it is believed, assist Mon’ble Members in their consideration 
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of our proposals. We shall, however, for the convenience of importers, 
publish, after the Bill has become law, a Schedule in which the iteius of the 
statutory Schedule will be arranged, as far as possible, in alphabetical order. 
In another respect, too, — and here perhaps to a more marked extent — the 
proposed Import Schedule differs from the existing Schedule No. IV which states 
the^ general import duties. In the latter, in the case of a number of aHicles 
tariff values have been stated on which the import duty is assessed. Under 
section 22 of the Sea Customs Act, however. Government have the power to fix 
and modify such values, and these values are variable from time to time acoord- 
ing to fluctuations in the price of the articles. Again, it is found necessary 
from time to time to fix tariff values for articles previously assessed on their 
market value. Therefore any values which might to-day be inserted in the Tariff 
Schedule would almost certainly stand in need of revision at the end of the 
year when, according to our usual procedure and in consultation with importers, 
a new set of values would be fixed for the ensuing year. Thus examination of 
the values which are now given in the Schedule published at the end of last 
year by the Department of Commerce and Industiy will show that these differ 
greatly from those originally inserted in the Schedule which formed part of the 
Act of 1894.. We therefore think it advisable to show no tariff values in the 
proposed Schedule. But we do not propose to abandon this method of 
assessment, whic h has considerable advantages to the trade and to the Customs 
authorities We propose, as soon as possible after the Bill has become law, 
to publish, under its clause 3 (2), a Schedule in the alphabetical form to which 
I have just referred showing the tariff valuations as fixed at the last revision in 
December, 1916, for those articles in respect of which it has been considered 
necessary to fix such values. 

^ “ Schedule II states the rates of duties which we propose for the export 
duties on jute and tea. The definition of jute in this Schedule excludes 
Bimlipatam jute which, though commonly desciibed as jute, is not, botanically, 
of the same family as the Corchorus capsularia or Corchorua olitorius grown in 
Bengal, and does not co mm and the same value as the latter. 

*! ^iually, 1 may explain, with reference to clause 1 of the Bill, that since 
the Bill, if passed into law, will have retrospective effect from the 1st of March, 
it is necessary to provide for the recovery of any duties which may be short 

March and subsequent days until the enactment of the Bill. 
Av e have instructed Collectors of Customs to inform the trade that the new 
duties will be applied on and from the 1st of March so as to give importers and 
exporteis the opportunity of paying duty at the enhanced or new rates 
immediately, on the understanding that should any change be made during 
the p^sage of the Bill in the rate of duty applicable to any particular article, 
an adjustment will subsequently be made in respect of any sums paid as duty 
at the rates shovvn in the Bill To provide, however, for the case of an importer 
declining to make payment at the new rates pending the enactment 
power has been taken in its clause 1 to recover duty at the rates as 
They will be when the Bill becomes law under the procedure which already 
the case of short levies of duty by accident, or negligence, or collusion. 

V ^ move tfor leave to introduce the Bill to amend the 

Ind ian Tariff Act, 1894., and for other purposes.** 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

, Sir W illiaiin 3M[e3rer : — " My Lord, I beg to intro- 

Quee the Bill, and in view of the urgency which I explained in my speech 
introducing the Einancial Statement, I beg that Tour Excellency will be 
pleased to suspend Rules of Business to admit of the Bill being at once 
refmred to a Select Committee.** ® 

Eaccellency tRe President « I suspend the Rules of 


William Meyer « My Lord, I beg to move 
iamt tlfe Bill be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the ELon’ble Sir 
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William Clark, the Hon’ble Mr. G. R. Lowndes, the Hon’hle Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola. the Hon’hle Mr. Ravaningar, the Hoa’ble Rai Sita Nath Ray 
Bahadur, the Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Brunyate, the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel 
I R T. Gurdon, the Hon’ble Mr. C. E Low, the Hon’ble Mr. F. H. Stewart, 
the Hou’ble Mr T. W. Birkett and myself, with instructions to report by the 
7th March, 1916.” 

The Hon’blo Sir Ibra>him Rahimtoolai : — ** My Lord, may 1 

be permitted to say something ?” 

His S<xcellenc 3 r the President : — “ There is no discussion to-day< 
Will you please sit down.” 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 


THIS INDIAN INCOMN TAX <AMNNDMNNT> BILI.. 

The Hon’ble Sir 'William Meyer : — My Lord, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Income-tax Act of 1886. The 
object of the proposed legislation is to enhance the revenue obtained from 
the income-tax. The system of taxation proposed, and the fiscal results 
anticipated, have been stated in considerable detail in my speech of this morning 
introducing the Financial Statement for 1916-17, and I explained also that 
it is proposed to restrict the amendments of the Income-tax Act to those which 
are necessary to carry out the new scheme of taxation. Any other amend- 
ment: of the Income-iax Act must wait for a period of greater leisure. I need 
not go over this ground again now. The new graduated scale contem- 
plated represent<a, however, a considerable departure from previous practice, and 
necessarily involves certain changes of procedure, which I now proceed to 
mention. 

“ Under the existing Act interest on securities is taxed by deduction at 
the soixTce, This is the method of assessment ordinarily followed in such 
cases in other countries. Further, where the system of deduction at the 
source exists side by side with a graduated scale of income-tax, it is 
necessary, in oi'der to ensure a full yield, that the claim of the State should 
be made at the maximum rate in the first instance. This arrangement too 
is already in force under the existing Act and, as my Hon’b^e friends are 
aware, will be continued. I may mention incidentally that the system of 
deducting tax at the source is specially necessary in India, as otherwise 
assessees under Part I, namely, those taxed on salaries and pensions, would 
escape paying income-tax on the interest on any securities they may hold, 
inasmuch as they are not at present required to submit a return ot their income 
from all sources, this being required of assessees under Part IV only. 

** Individual holders of securities are, however, allowed an abatement of 
the tax paid on interest, or complete exemption, with reference to their position 
on the graduated scale as determined by their total personal income. Under 
the existing Act this relief may be obtained before the tax is actually paid, by 
producing a certificate signed by the Collector to the effect either that the 
aasessee’s income is not taxable at all, or is taxable at d> pies in the rupee iirstead 
of 5 pies. 

** With the extension of the principle of graduation contemplated in the 
present Bill, it is felt that this latter arrangement would result in inconvenience. 
The number of persons — ^hitherto negligible — who are entitled to claim abatement 
in respect of income-tax paid on interest on securities will now be considerable, 
and the retention of the existing procedure for obtaining relief would, amongst 
other things, involve the risk of delay in the payment of interest. The 
assessee, we think, would much prefer to have Ms interest on Government 
paper, company’s debentures and the like paid in regularly and automatically 
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as it falls due, and be left to urge his claim for abatement at his convenience 
and for all his s'°curities together. It is therefore thought desirable, in the 
interests both of the taxpayer and of the Administration, that for the future 
a system of refunds should be prescribed, in lieu of the present system ot 
antioii:>atory application, as the means of remedying any excess payments of the 
tax made at the source through the imposition of the maximum rate. 

** A similar question of procedure arises as a result of the conces- 
sion, allowed by the rule of assessment laid down in^ Bart II of 
the amended Schedule in clause 8 of the Bill, by which individual 
shareholders in companies are to be granted abatement or exemption 
calculated with reference to their total nersonal income. Hitherto tliis 
has not been allowed ^^’^e feel that the recovery of the enhanced maximum 
rate now proposed wdthout any provision for remissions would not be equitable 
or expedient Eollowdng therefore the case of securities, we again propose that, 
while the tax should be taken at the maximum rate in the flist instance, 
excess payments shall be subsequently refunded on application being made in 
due course. 

“ In order to facilitate the working of the refund system in these cases, it 
is proposed that, in regard to a^'sessments under both Part II and Part III 
of the Second Schedule presoiibed in clause 8 of the Bill, the total annual income 
of an individual applying for relief shall be taken for this purpose to be 
xhe income of the preoe (ing income-tax year. This pro^ ides a convenient 
and equitable cutorion which will, amongst other things, enable refu id claims 
to be dealt with moie expeditiously than would be possible if it were necessary 
to wait until the income of the year in which the tax is paid could he ascer- 
tained. 

** Pinally, it is proposed to prescribe a new period of limitation for the 
presentation of refund claims geneially, this period to be one year instead of 
the three months at present prescribed in regard to cases falling under section 
3J of the Act. This seems desirable, in order to smooth still fuither the 
application of tne new giadnated scale and to reduce the risk of hardship 
to a minimum, and explains the provisions of clauses 6 and 7 of the Bill, 
while clause 6 makes it clear that the rule*making power given by section 38 
of the present Act is to extend also to the pioceduie to be followed on applica- 
tions for refund. 

** One other matter may be mentioned, namely, the provision in danse 
of the Bill, which will have the effect of determining compositions effected 
under section 31 of tl'e existing Act w^hen the new rates of taxation come 
into opeiation. The amendment proposed takes the form of a general and 
permanent j> revision, as it is desirable, in view of the possibility of future 
modifications of the income-tax rates, that the law should be so framed as not to 
permit of any arrangement being made, special to individual taxpayers, 
which will prevent a new rate of income-tax — ^be this in the shape of enhance- 
ment or reduction — ^from becoming fully operative immediately on its 
introduction. 

“With these remarks. My Lord, I beg leave to introduce the Bill.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Son’ble Sir Willia.m IMEesrer : My Lord, I now intro- 

duce the Bill. I have already explained its main provisions, and in view of 
the urgency of the case, which I have also explained, I beg that Xour Excel- 
lency will be pleased to suspend the Buies of Business to admit of th*?* Bill 
being referred at once to Select Committee,” 

His excellency the President : — “ I suspend the Buies of 
Business.*^ 


The Hon’hle Sir ‘William hCeyer : — “ My Lord, I move now 
that the Bill, be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Hon’ble 
Mr. G- B. Lowndes the Hon*ble Sir G-. M Ohitnavis, the Hon’ble Sir 
Eaaulbhoy Currimbhoy, the Hoa’ble Bai Sita Nath Bay Bahadur, the Hoa’ble 
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Mr. J B Branyate, the Hon’ble Mr, W. H Cobb, the BEon’ble Mr. B. E. V. 
Arbuthnot, the Hon’ble Xhan Bahadur Mian Jkluhammad Shafi, the Hon’blo 
Mr. T. W Biikett, the Hon’ble Mr E. Davidson and myself, with instructions 
to report by the 7th March, 1916.’* 

Tlie Hon’ble Paiiid.it ]M[a>da>ii Mioliaii IdailaiTri^rai : — ** May 

I have Xour Eordship’s permission to say a few words ? ’* 

His Hxcellencsr tlie President : — ** There is no discussion on 
the Einancial Statement, and this, I consider, is a portion of that Statement.’* 

Tlie Hon’ble Pandit IMCadan IVColian IMEalavijra : — ** May 

I submit for Xour Excellency’s consideration — 

His H:HCcellenc3r tlie President : — Xou can submit afterwards. 
Not now.” 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Tuesday, the 7th March, 1916. 


A P. MUDDIMAN, 

Secretary to the Oovernment oj^ India y 

legislative J>ejpartment. 


DESiiUi ; 

The 8th JHarohy 1916. 
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OF INSTITUTIONS 
UNDER 


Gox ernm ent P i ivate 

management. management. 


Nil. 1 One half of the cost of 

maintenance subject to 
a maximum of 10,000 
a year. 

mi. 3 mz. 

Grants varying from ^1,800 to RIO.OOO (total R67,550) 
m»de for construction of phthisical ^ai ds at 18 local fund 
hospitals, local fundshearing cost of upkeep. One phthi- 
sical ward is maintained by Govemment. Contribution of 
B10,000 made to a wnd at Preeidencv General Hospi- 
tal, Calcutta, which will shoitly be leady. T.here is also 
a ward at Lowis Jubilee Sanitarium at Darjeeling to 
wh^ch Government have not specifically contributed. 

Nil. 2 Yearly grant of R8, X)0 in 

one case and yearly grant 
of Ri7,000 in the other. 

mZ. 1 Building grart of R30,000 

(With a hospital for Advanced durinj mnent year. 

cases.) (Ihe ho^pita belongs to 

Patiala Staiei,) 

mz. Nil. mi. 

A waid for special treatment of tubeiculosis is nearing 
completion in Banchi, and it is proposed to build others 
near selected sadi hospitals. Initial c st will be b rne 
by Government and maintenance ohaiges by local bodies 
administering the hospitals concerned. 


Extent and kind of 
Government 
assistance. 


mZa 


mi. 


NU. 






APPENDIX B. 

{Referred to m Answer to Question IS ) 

Statement shewing the action taken in regard to hostile trading concerns in India, 
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GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

liEGISIiATIVE DEPARTME^. 


PROCXSEOXNGS OF THF INDIAN LFGISIiATIVE COUNCIL ASSFKEBDFD UNDNR 

the: provisions of the: ck>ve:rn]vie:nt of india act, 1915 

(5 A 6 Oeo. V, Cli. 61). 


'The Council met at the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Eelhi,^on 

Tuesday, the 7th March, 1916. 

Present ; 

The Hon’ble Sia William Clark, k.c.s.i., c.m.g., Vice-President, presiding, 
and 63 Members, of whom 46 were Additional Members. 

OATH OF OFFICE. 

" i 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Charles Evelyn Arbathnot William 
Oldham made the prescribed oath or afQ.rmatlon of allegiance to the Crown. 


aUESTIONTS AND ANSWERS. 

The Hbn’ble Mr. Rama Rayaningar asked : — 

1 , (a) Is it a fact that in some Provinces in schools for Indian girli^, 

English is used as the medium of instruction in the third and lower forms, 
while), generally, vernaculars form the media of instruction in those forms in |j**gS!tola“ 
■schools for boys ? ' souooib. 

(6) Do Government propose to instruct i Provincial Governments and 
Administrations to issue orders to educational departments for the adoption, 
generally, of the -vernaculars as the media of instruction in schools for girls in 
■cases where the parents so desire ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

“ It is understood that the Hon’ble Men^ber refers to a girls’ school which 
recently formed the subject of a Eesolution in the Madras liegisl^itive Council, 

( aoi ) 
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fiTiil in which the medium of instruction in most subjects from the third 
standard upwards is English The Gorernment of India have no information 
as to whether a similar arrangement is adopted in any girls’ schools in other 
Provinces, but can make inquiries if the Hon’hle Member so desires. As re- 
gards boys, the medium of instruction in forms in other Provinces below those 
corresponding with the fourth form in Madras is not necessarily the vernacular. 
A description of the present state of affairs is to be found in the diagram facing 
page 71 of ‘ The Progress of Education in India, 1907-12,’ being the sixth 
quinquennial review. 

It is not the intention of Government to issue any such general in- 
structions as are suggested, but as explained in this Council on the l7th 
March, 1916, it is proposed, after the war, to make a reference on the subject 
of vernacular as the medium of instruction — a course to which the ELon’ble 
questioner agreed. In the meantime, Eocal Governments are being addressed on 
the subject of female education generally ” ' 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rama Rayaningar asked : — 

2. («) Is it a fact — 

(®) that there is only one representative on this Council for both 
Zemindars and Giroy ty landholders of the Madras Presidency j 
and 

(U) that the Zemindars owning permanently settled estates and the 
Giroyty landholders holding temporarily settled lands have 
separate and often conflicting interests ? 

(6) If so, has the attention of the Government of In dia been drawn to the 
existence of such separate and conflicting interests ? 

(<?) If the answer to (5) is in the affirmative, do the Government of India 
propose to consider the question of securing the separate representation on this 
Council of these two different interests either — 

(i) by the creation of an additional Membership for a representa- 
tive from the Madras Presidency, or 

by providing that one of the two Members of this Council 
representing the non-official Additional Members of the Madras 
Legislative Council shall be a person having substantial interest 
in temporarily settled lapds ? 

{d) If the answer to (6) is in the negative, do the Government of iTidia 
propose to address the Madras Government on the subject ? ” 

Tine Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : — 

“ It is the case that only one Member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
is elected by the landholders in the Presidency of Madras, the same being- 
true of landholders, as such, in Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the Central Provinces. It is also the case that for the election 
of Members to the Provincial Legislative Council by the landlord class, there- 
are two electorates, namely those of Zemindars, and landholders other thwTi 
Zemindars, respectively, ^ When the Council Begulations were under discussion 
in 1909, the Madras Landholders Association, among others, represented that 
the interests of landholders as a class in Madras were not identical, and hence 
the two electorates for the Provincial Council. At that time, however, it waa 
the opinion of the Local Government that for the Imperial Council one 
electorate would suffice. The Hon’ble Member apparently desires in one way 
or another to secure two representatives in the Imperial Codnoil for the- 
l^dholding classes in Madras, presumably Tvith two electorates, but constituted 
as^ the Council now is, neither of his suggested expedients is consistent with 
its general scheme, and, as at present advised, the Government of India do not. 
propose to move in the matter ** 


Separate 
represent- 
ation on tlie 
Imperial 
Isefflslatlve 
Council ot 
me Zemin- 
dars and 
Giroyty 
landnolders 
et me Mad- 
ras Presi- 
dency. 
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Tile Hon’lile Mr. Ramai Rayaning^ar ask^d : — ^ 

3. ** («) Do the Government of India propose to consider the desirabiKty saj OTi esor 
•of introducing an increased scale of salaries for Sub- Judges, District Munsifts 
and clerks of the Registration Department in the Madras Presidency ? 

(6) Have the Government of India received any communication on the 
subject from the Madras Government ? If so, do the Government of India pro- 
pose to pass early orders in the matter P ” 

Tlie !Hoii*ble Sir RcTgiiiald Craddock replied : — 

“ The Secretary of State last year sanctioned a scheme including a substan- 
i:ial enhancement of the rates of pay of the clerical establishment in Registra- 
tion ofS-oes in the Madras Presidency. The introduction of the scheme depends, 
however, on the ability of the Docal Government to finance it. 

The Government of India have not received any proposals from the Gov- 
ernment of Madras for raising the emoluments of Subordinate Judges or Dis- 
trict Munsiffs in the Presidency.” 


Tke Hon’ble ]M[alia<raja> Sir Manindra> Cbaiiidra* Naiiidy 

asked : — 

4. Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the report of the m,. 
Simla Improvement Committee which sat under the presidency of Mr D Porter, 

C.S.I , O.I E , late Secretary to the Government of India in the Education 
Department ? ** 

Tbe H:on.*ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

“ The report of the Simla Improvement Committee, 1914, is still under 
consideration, and cannot therefore be published at present.” 


Tbe Hon’ble Mabaraja Sir Manindra Cbandra Nandy 

nsked : — 


5. " Will the Government be pleased to state the total number of oMcers seomitueat 
recruited for the Imperial Archseological Department since the creation of the 
Department by Dord Curzon P ” imiiertai 

I 

Tbe Hon^ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 


Arcbeooloel- 
dpart* 


cal l>ei 


** The total number of ofl&cers recruited for the Imperial Archseolc gical 
Department in India and in England since the beginning of the year 1902 is 
20, of whom, 13 are at present in the Department. A list* of the officers 
recruited is placed on the table.” 


Tbe Hon’ble Mabaraja Sir Manindra Cbandra Nandy 

nsked : — 

6. ** Win the Government be pleased to state the amount of the total 
•annual recurring charges for the establishment of officers of the Imperial 
Agricultural Department, including the appointment of Agricultural Adviser Js^meSt'o* 
to the Government of India P ” tuo^^ooriai 

Agrlonltiiral 

, l>epartment. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied : — 

“ I lay on the table a statement-f which will, if his question has been 
< 50 rreotly understood, give the information desired by the Hon’ble Member.” 


♦ Yide Appendix A* 
t Vtde Appendix B 
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The Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy asked : — 

7. “ (a) Is it a fact that Trade Commissioners from the British Colonies 
visit the different countries of the world from time to time for the ascertain- 
ment of the possible lines of development of the Colonial export trade ? 

(6) Is such a Commission now in India examining the strength of the 
market in the interests of Canada ? 

(c) Have Government considered the advisability of sending round 
similar missions for the purpose of studying the foreign market for Indian 
commodities ? 

(jd) If the answer to (c) is in the negative, do Government propose to 
make an attempt now in the abnormal conditions consequent upon the war ? *’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. E. Iiow replied : — 

“ («) Several British Colonies possess Trade Commissioners or iTrade 
Correspondents in various countries, and the Government of India believe it 
to be a fact that Trade Representatives are also occasionally sent on special 
missions of the kind indicated in the question. 

(6) The Government of India understand that this is so. 

With regard to (<?) and {d), the Government of India appointed an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London temnorarily for a few months last year, and 
the question of making a permanent appointment is under consideration. 
They have also had un&r consideration, from time to time, the question of 
establishing Trade Agents abroad, but it is not possible to indicate at present 
whether any action in this direction can suitably be taken.” 

The £[on*ble Siar Fzulbhoy Currimbhoy asked : — 

8> “ (a) Were Advisory Committees of Hindus and Mohammadans formed 
during 1914 in the Punjab, the United Provinces and other Provinces for the 
prevention of Hindu-Moslem riots P 

(6) If so, have the Government of India received any reports about their 
working ? 

{c) If the answer to (jb) is in the negative, do the Government of India 
propose to ask the Provincial Governments concerned to submit detailed 
reports on the working of the Committees ? ” 

The lIoii*ble Sir Reg^inald Craddock replied : — 

“ I would refer the Hon’ble Member to the Home Department Communique 
of the 10th December, 1916, which described the action taken and the conclu- 
sions arrived at as the result of his Resolution on the subject of Conciliation 
Boards. The correspondence with Local Governments gave instances of a few 
Advisory Committees appointed in 1914, and briefly indicated the results achiev- 
ed. These were not so encouraging as to make it expedient to call for further 
detailed reports upon the subject, and it is therefore not proposed to take any 
further action in the matter.” 


Advisory 
Committees 
of HlndUB 
and MobauL" 
madans for 
tbe preven- 
tion of 
aindu-Mos- 
lem riots. 


THE FOREIGNERS (TRIAE.BIT COtTRT-MARTIAI.) 

BIU.. 

^ 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief: — ''Sir, I beg to* 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the trial, by court-martial, of 
foreigners for offences against the Defence of India Rules. In doing so, it is 
hardly necessary for me to point out that it is essential, in time of war, to deal 
speedily and summarily with offences committed by foreigners against tho 
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State, more especially •with, acts of espionage, and the collection and communi- 
cation of intelligence likely to he of use to the enemy. It was with this object 
that an Ordinance was recently made providing for the trial by court-martial 
of any person other than a subject of His Majesty accused of offences against 
the Defence of India Rules Tiiis Ordinance, like other Ordinances, is limited 
in duration to a period of six months, but the provisions contained in it will 
obviously be required until the and of the war. It is accordingly proposed to 
convert the Ordinance into an Act, and the present Bill is designed to give 
effect to this proposal ” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

His lExcellency the Commander-in-Chief ; — Sir, I beg to 
in^oduoe the Bill, and to move you to suspend the Rules of Business to admit 
of the Bill being taken into consideration.” 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Fresi|.dent : — “ I suspend the Rules of 
Btisiness.” 

His Xixcellency the Oommander-in-Chief : — “ Sir, I move that 
the Bill be taken into consideration.*’ 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

His Sxcellency the Conunauder-iii-Chief Sir, I move 
that the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THB INDIAN TARIFF (AMFNDMFNT) BIDI.. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Meyer : — “ Sir, I beg to present 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, and for other purposes The Report is now in the hands of Members, and 
I need only e.>’phasize one little point, and that is, a slight amendment we 
have made in Schedule III. — Ex|5ort Tariff. 

“ As I explained in my speech introducing the Einancial Statement, we 
proposed to provide for a special rate on jute ‘ rejections ’ lower than the 
ordinary rate After conferring with representatives of the Jute Trade, and 
having had t^e benefit of the attendance of Mr. Birkmyre as an expert 
witness before the Select Committee, we are led to the conclusion that the 
‘ rejections ’ form really a very small portion of the raw jute articles that will 
pass through the customs ; that it would he difidcult to distinguish in regard 
to them in many cases ; and that, on the whole, it would be better not to 
put rejections in a separate category. Eiscally, this will be somewhat to thd 
good, since ‘ rejections’ will now be taxed at the rate for jute of other descrip- 
tions, i.e , other descriptions than cuttings. 

“ There were other points on which there was some discussion in the Select 
Committee. The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola proposed that there should 
be a 6 per cent duty on piece-goods ; that suggestion did not commend itself 
to the Committee as a whole, for the reasons stated in paragraph 2 of the 
Committee’s Report. Similarly, a proposal made by the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart 
in respect of free railway material which had been ordered prior to the date 
from which this legislation is to come into force, and some suggestions he put 
to us that the Tea trade was not in a condition to justify the imposition of an 
export duty, were not accepted by the Committee as a whole. They are 
referred to in paragraphs 3 and 5 of the Report. 
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“ I should like here to take the opportunity of emphasizing’ a matter 
-«rhioh I thought I had made clear previously in my speech introducing the 
Bill, but which I see is still a subject of misapprehension, judging, for 
■instance, from a telegraphic commTmication I have received from the South 
Indian Chamber of Commerce Well, to take existing conditions, our general 
ta-riff is 6 per cent, and this is 6 per cent, ad valorem. Ob’viously, in the 
case of a great n'umber of articles which are subject to fluctuations of price, 
it is alike to the convenience of Q-overnment and of trade to have a valor 3 
the amount on which duty would be paid, definitely fixed from 'time to time. 
Otherwise, you would have constant ‘ value ’ examinations in the customs, 
and probably the anomaly, every now and then, of , different valua'tions at 
different ports. So when the Import Tariff Schedule of 1894 was framed, 
In the case of a great many articles, bur predecessors put down a specific 
tariff valua'tion on which the customs officers were to act. It is perfectly 
clear, however, that such a tariff valuation must, from time to time, be revised 
•with the course of prices. If prices were to rise materially, the existing tariff 
valuations would be unfair to the Government as representing the community 
as a whole ; if they were to fall, the tariff valuations would be unfair to those 
who have to pay the tax. Consequently, these tariff valuations come under 
reconsideration every year and fresh valuations are issued, the Government 
of India having power to do this under section 22 of the Sea O'ustoms Act, 
which runs as follows : — 

*The Governor General in Council may, from time to time, by notification in the Gazette 
■of India, fix, for the purpose of levying duties, tariff values of any goods exported or 
imported by sea on which customs duties are by law imposed , and alter any such values fixed 
by any Tariff Act for the time being in force.'’ 

The result is that all these tariff valuations that were inserted in the 
•existing Act are now ancient history ; they are of no practical value whatever, 
and have been superseded by other more recent valuations. "When we 
framed the present Bill, it seemed to us that there was no use in 
jstultirfying the Government and the Legislature by putting down these 
ephemeral tariff valuations in the Schedule of the Bill. W e shall leave them 
to be ffixed as before, year by year, under the authority of the Governor General 
in Council, but subject of course to the general enactment of the law that the 
•duty levied must represent 7^ per cent, ad valorenby or 2^ per cent, ad valorem, 
or whatever the ad valorem rate may be. It is merely a procedure by which, 
for the benefit alike of the trade and of the Customs authorities, the Govern- 
ment translates, from time to time, into actual , terms what the value is on 
which the duty shall be levied. The clause iik the Bill — sub-clause (2) of clause 
3 — which governs the procedure is as follows : — 

‘ The Governor General in Council may, by notii^cation in the Gazette of India, fix, for 
the purpose of levying the said duties, tariff valued of any articles enumerated, either speoifi- 
•cally or under general headings, in the said Schedules as chargeable with duty ad valorem, and 
anay alter any tariff values for the time being in foice.’ 

r And sub-clause (3) says : — 

* Biffer^t tariff values may be fixed for different classes or descriptions of the same 
tartiole.’ 

** As I explained in my speeibh introducing the Bill, we propose, as soon 
•as possible after the Bill has become law, to publish under clause 3 {S) a 
Schedule in an alphabetical form for the convenience of the trade and ot the 
Customs authorities, showing the tariff valuations as they were fixed at the last 
revision in December, 1916, for "those articles in respect of which it has been 
considered necessai^ to nx. such values, and these will remain in force till the 
next revision I trust I have now made it quite clear that the South Indian 
Chamber of Conimerce are under a misapprehension when they talk of * - tbpt 
abolition of tariff values and of the introduction of an ad valorem duty all 
round * The duty has always been an valorem duty in these cases, 
remains an ad valorem du^. Btit for the sake of convenience the valo^ 
the value, is fixed for specified periods and then revised, and this will remain 
the case still. 
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There is one more point I may notice here because it has not been the sub- 
ject of any amendment, and that is our 7^per cent duty on pearls We have 
received representations from Bombay stating that this •will be a great hardship, 
in view of the fact that the bulk of the pearls are imported into India from the 
Persian Gulf and Hire then re-exported, India is thus a sort of middle-man 
in this business, and those who object to the duty say that, by putting such a 
large import duty on pearls, we shall kill the trade, which will go elsewhere. 
Well, the Sea Customs Act provides, ordinarily, that where an article is imported 
and then re-exported within a definite period, 7-8ths of the impcnrt duty will be 
refunded as a drawback. The article has, however, to be identifiable Some 
of the authorities we have consulted say that the pearls will, generally 
speaking, be identifiable ; others are rather doubtful on the subject. We are 
not therefore in a position to come to a definite decision in this matter. W^e 
propose, consequently, to keep the provision of the Schedule relating to 
pearls, but to prosecute our inquiries further. If we find that there would 
be difficulty in identifying the pearls, or that for any other reason the duty we 
propose will have a really prejudicial effect on the pearl trade, an effect which 
we have no desire whatever to bring about, why then, we shall act under 
section 23 of the Sea Customs Act and exempt them from duty or give them 
certain concessions. Sir, I now beg to move you to suspend the Rules of 
Business io admit of the Report of the Select Committee being taken into 
consideration ” 

Tlie Hoii*ble tlie Vice-President ; — * I suspend the Rules of 
Business.” 

The SCon’ble Sir Willia.m Mesrer “ I now move that the- 
Report of the Select Commiteee be taken into consideration.** 

The Xlon’ble Sir Ga>iigaidha>r Chitnaivis : — “ Sir, the Bill 
before us ■will command general approval, although the reason why it has 
been undertaken is regrettable. The deficit in our finances must be disquieting, 
especially because the Hon’ble the Einance Member thinks it is not likely 
to disappear for some time. Let us hope this fear is unfounded. The elasti- 
city of the Indian revenue has always been a matter of surprise and satisfaction 
both here and in England, and there is much to be said for the view that its 
normal expansion in times of peace will be sufficient to cover all our liabilities. 
This optimism is further justified by the fact that a close scrutiny of our public 
expenditure would reveal items about the paramount urgency of which opinion 
might well be divided. In difficult timed like these, large expenditure on 
unproductive construction work wo'uld appear questionable. The explanation 
does not aj>peal to me as conclusive. But a debate on the subject might 
embarrass Government, and there is no disposition in any quarter to do this. 
We therefore loyally accept the assurance that additional taxation has become 
necessary, and support the present scheme of such taxation with the greater 
alacrity in that it is based upon an equitable principle of distribution And 
more than that : it is to some extent a sign that Government is more in 
touch with popular opinion. The revision of the tariff has aj.1 along been 
demanded by us, Indians, irrespective of the question whether or not such 
revision is necessary in the exigencies of our public finance. The fact 
that it has now become necessary is an additional point in its favour. But 
the exclusion of imported cotton piece-goods from the revised tariff must be 
viewed with keen disappointment. It is some comfort to be assured that 'this 
Government has^tried to do us justice in this matter ; it is likewise a hopeful 
sign that, on"conclusioii of peace, i:he whole question of the cotton duties and 
the countervailing excise duty will be pareThilly considered, along -with the 
adumibrated scheme of an Imp^ial Eederation founded upon inter-imperial 
preference. WeJook to the Government of India to show itself as the watchful 
and earnest guardian of our interests in the framing of this scheme. When 
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I moved, m 1913, my Besolution about Preferential Tariffs, I hardly 

oxpeoted that the suggestion would materialise so soon ; but this war has 
proved a powerful solvent of old ideas, and new economic theories have forced 
themselves into public attention. It is natural that a Customs Dnion among 
the different units of the British Empire is already in view.* Let us earnestly 
hope its inauguration will be marked at least by the repeal of the unjust cotton 
excise duty and a reasonable advance in our import duties upon cotton 
manufactures. Prom what we know of the present Viceroy and his Govern- 
ment, we have every confidence that they are doing their duty in imposing the 
new taxation under inevitable circumstances. I, therefore, beg to support the 
Bill, subject to such remarks as I may perhaps make in support of the amend- 
ments proposed by some of my friends.*’ 

i 

The Kon’ble Sir Fa.zu.l'bh 03 r Cu.rrim'bhoy : — “ Sir, the un- 
certainties of the situation both military and financial, if nothing else, force 
our assent to the Bill. In the crisis before us one cannot be sure of the future, 
and the accuracy of the Budget estimates is more or less a matter of chance. 
If the military necessities of the Indian Empire do not call for sudden extra- 
ordinary expenditure in the course of the next year, the actual expenditure 
will not probably exceed the estimated expenditure. But if extraordinary 
expenditure becomes necessary, the actual may far exceed the estimate. On 
the revenue side also the same element of uncertainty exists. So much 
depends upon the monsoon and the free and unrestricted movements of trade 
and commerce. Even the revenue from the customs duties and the export 
duties depend upon an adequate supply of tonnage, a factor always uncertain 
in war times, has become especially so in consequence of the new methods of 
warfare adopted by the enemy and the gradual extension of military operations 
over whole Continents. Precision in calculation of our future expenditure in 
these circumstances cannot be counted upon. Our reserves, both here and in 
England, must be maintained in their entirety, and any temporary depletion 
must be naade good at the earliest opportunity "With all the prudent 
management of our finances, for which the BCon’ble Sir "William Meyer deserves 
all credit, we have still temporary sterling liabilities on account of the Secretary 
of State’s borrowings. And the sterling exchange may have for us surprises in 
the future ; no one can be sure when, how lor^^, and to what extent the expedient 
of the sale of reverse bills may hav^ to be resorted to. These operations, as can 
well fbe realised, however sufficient as provisional arrangements, help to add to 
our financial liabilities after the war. A careful survey of the whole position will 
thus reveal the fact that the ordinary resources of this Government may prove 
inadequate for our needs. However loath, therefore, I may be ordinarily to 
support additions to our taxes, especially when they are expected to result in a 
fairly big surplus, I fully believe they have become necessary, even though I 
hold that our commercial prosperity at the end of the war will substantially 
increase our revenue in more directions than one. There may not after all be a 
surplus ; the yield from the proposed taxes may fall short of the estimate ; at 
the close of tiie next year, instead of having a large surplus to dispose of, we 
may have to face a deficit. "With restricted scope for loan operations in 
Endia, and the Dondon market practically cut off for sometime to come, it 
would not therefore be just to fret at freim taxation. 

“ Now the necessity of additional taxation premised. Government arrange- 
ments must appear well devised to every dispassionate critic. It is clear 
Government have done their best under His Excellency’s noble initiative. 
"The taxation proceeds upon the most enlightened principles of distribution, and 
the Tariff Bill must appeal to all as reasonal^e. It is, in the first place, wel- 
come^ as a concession to public opinion. There has been for some time past a 
growing desire in the country for a heavy ti|.riff Tndia.Ti public opinion is now, to 
■all intents and purposes, unanimous about its largency. But a scrutiny into its 
meri'ts is unnecessary. It is obvio'us that, when additional taxation hyja been 
forced upon us, considerations of policy at least would justify its adoption. I do 
not, however, think the tariff proposed is after all so-heavy. But be that as it 
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may, tte Bill means a welcome departure in our fiscal policy. Tlie next agree- 
able feature of tlie Bill is tbat tbe taxes have been so adjusted as to secure tlie 
largest portion of th.e ^revenue from tbe ricb, just the classes of men wbo 
are able to bear tbe strain, and wbo owe all tbeir wealth to tbe secuiity, 
both inland and oversea, ensured by tbe British Government and to tbe facib'ties 
of international commerce provided by our connection with tbat Government. 
It is certainly not my contention, neither is it the BEon’ble Einance Minister’s 
contention, tbat improvements as regards details are are not conceivable. The- 
Hon’ble Sir William Meyer himself admits that an enhancement in tbe 
import dudes upon cotton goods simultaneously with tbe abolition of the 
countervailing excise duty would have been just and would have been 
acceptable to Government. But in view of bis explanation on the point, 
critLcisna would not further our cause. On tbe contrary, it might do us barm, 
as pointed out by His Majesty’s Government. Hon’ble Members will note tbat 
the abolition of the excise duty is by far tbe more important of tbe two ques- 
tions, and so long as tbat is not secured, we cannet gain our point So far as 
tbe principle and the special needs of tbe Indian cotton industry are concerned, 
it is a comparatively minor matter whether tbe import duties upon cotton 
goods are raised by a few points or not. It has been felt now for decades, 
both by o£S.cials and tbe Indian publ’c, tbat duties upon imported cotton 
goods are required for purposes of revenue, and quite naturally. The value 
of our annual cotton imports is enormous. These should therefore be one of 
the most productive sources of our revenue. But this source, so far, has not 
been, and could not be, utilised on account of this countervailing excise duty.. 
Already tbe excise duty is a clog to tbe industry, and even a slight increase in 
it would prove positively injurious As matters stand at present, however, the 
two duties go together, an enhancement in the customs duty being counter- 
vailed by a similar enhancement in the excise duty The great point accord- 
ingly is, the excise duty must go on principle. And once we succeed in getting- 
this abolished, we shall have made a substantial advance in the matter of fiscal 
freedom which we all so desire. We feel encomaged that the Government of 
India is with us in this matter, and is fighting our cause with all tbe weight of 
its position and authority. I would not embarrass such a powerful and earnest 
champion with ill-timed controversy ovei this question. Government has the- 
moral support of tbe whole country. Our Congresses and Industrial Con- 
ferences have repeatedly demanded the abolition of this excise duty Non- 
offiqial Members of this Council have before now echoed tbe feeling of the . 
country. When the war ceases there will be no lack of opportunity to express 
once again our united opinion on the subject, should such an expression of 
opinion be found necessary. I accordingly hold that no good purpose will be 
served by agitating tbe point now. 

** Sir, it would have been well, it would certainly have been more conso- 
nant with public feeling, if in the Schedule to the Bill the duty upon salt had 
not been increased, and the estimated revenue from the additional duty had been 
raised from some other source, say jute. But, on a careful consideration of all the 
circumstances, I do not press for a readjustment. I cannot ignore the fact 
that Government themselves do not favour an increase in tbe salt tax. Their 
policy has been to reduce it on every accession of prosperity. There is a 
consensus of ofScial opinion that the salt tax should be held back as a sort 
of reserve to be used only when other resources fail. Tbe traditions of this 
Government are against an increase in this tax because, as the Hon’ble Sir 
William Meyer puts it, it hits the poor consumer. It is only fair, therefore, 
to asstime that Government in this matter bavp yielded to pressure But as 
it is, the additional '4 annas per maund may not prove very oppressive.^ I 
would, however, appeal to Government to repeal it at the earliest^ opportunity, 
and, until that consummation takes place, to see that even in the case of future 
necessity there is no further loading, and the necessary additional income is 
got by increasing the export duty upon raw jute and jute manufactures. The 
Hon’ble Sir William Meyer has referred to the expert opinion that jute exports 
can very well bear heavy export duties. A heavier export duty on jute would 
thus have been justifiable even in this Bill, but the cautidus advance made by 
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Government in tliis direction is perhaps the most advisable. This is an altogether 
new t,a,-y in India, and a stiffer tariff in the beginning might have been 
productive of unnecessary clamour. It is pijident to watch developments. 

“ Sir, I must here point out that this Tariff Bill will operate harshly 
upon thb Indian pearl trade unless supplemented by a Government notification, 
under section 23 of the existing Indian Tariff Act, exempting from duty the 
pearls imported into Bombay from the Persian Gulf- The imports naostly 
come for assortment and expert treatment by the Indian traders and artisans, 
and fully 76 per cent of the pearls are re-exported oversea. Bombay has so 
far been the distributing centre of the pearl trade of the world. The volume 
of business done is something enormous. About two orores worth of pearls 
are> imported annually into India, while the exports are valued at three 
and a half crores, the difference in value being due to increase in value of 
the re-exports after being cleaned, refined, subjected to difficult chemical 
processes, drilled, sorted and strung, as also to some extent to outgoings from 
old stock. The business gives employment to hundreds of skilled workmen 
and traders ; but the whole trade will be diverted from India if the pearls are 
not exempted from the new duty. Continental firms, it is well to bear in 
mind, are watchful, but up to now have failed to wrest the trade ±rom us. If, 
however, this 7^ per cent duty is maintained, it will have the sure effect of 
discouraging imports into India. This contingency will spell disaster to the 
Indian industry and ruin to a numerous body of traders and skilled workmen. 
The danger is so great, that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau has 
wired earnest representations to you. Sir, and to me. It naay be urged that a 
drawback could be claimed under section 43 of the Indian Tariff Act, upon 
pearls re-exported from Bombay. Section 43 no doubt provides for the grant of 
a drawback upon re-exports, but that only in the case of goods ‘ capable of 
being identified.’ Now, pearls are notoriously incapable of easy identification, 
especially because they are imported in mixed bulks. ' And it was because of 
this difficulty that Government have all along exempted them from duty. 
Unless similar exemption is allowed on the present occasion also, and a notifi- 
cation under section 23 issued by His Excellency in Council exempting pearls 
from customs duty under the Bill, the greatest injustice will be done to a large 
body of useful and law-abiding citizens who bring prosperity to the country by 
their industry and skill. I am glad that the Hon’ ble the Einanoe Minister has 
given his assurance that he is going to inquuje into the matter, and if it is 
found that it will ruin the trade, he wiUj exempt it. 

** In conclusion, I beg to accord my warpi support to the Bill under discus- 
sion, and, in doing so, I must especially thank the Hon’ble Einance Minister 
for accepting the suggestion of the Indian Merchants’ Chamoer ard l^ureau, 
submitted through you. Sir, and increasing the customs duty upon gold and 
silver thread and other silver manufactures imported ihto India from foreign 
countries. The conditions of conipetition have now been equalised for the 
Indian silversmiths.” 


Tlie !p[oi>.’'ble Air* I^ciidLcii'blio^r s — " Sip, I welcome this Bill, not 
so much for the revenue the alterations in rates provided in it will yield, 
but for the evidence it contains of a decided and, I hope and trust, a permanent 
change in the fiscal policy of this Government. IJhe present scheme of taxa- 
tionj thanks to the sympathetic initiative of the Hon’ble Einance Minister, is 
in agreement with the oft repeated suggestions of the people. Public opinion in 
India has all along demanded that Government should havc/'h, heavy tariff, not 
only, for purposes of revenue, but also for the protection it is likely to afford to 
our industries. With years the feeling has gained in strength and persistency 
until we have reached a stage when opinion has become practically unanimous. 
But so long this Government could not accede to our request, however anxious 
they Hiay have been to take the suggested departure. This war, however, 
has facilitated ^the adoption of the desired policy, and now that Government 
has launched this new scheme, it is only to be expected that the action should 
meet with general and cordial approval. The Indian public will only look 
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forward with, hope to the maintenance of the increased scale of import duties 
for a sufficiently long time. Should the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer’s estimate 
of our future liabilities prove correct, all the additional revenue required 
may' be easily had by judicious handling of the tariff. We should be ready to 
support Government H after a few years the duties now imposed have to bo 
further enhanced. 

“ Sir, it may be argued that even a protective tariff has its disadvantages, 
and under prolonged strain its utility might become obscured and the general 
public might become restive ; but, thanks again to the judgment the Hon’ble 
Sir William Meyer has brought to bear upon it, the whole arrangement is so 
carefully planned, that the masses will not feel the weight of the imposts so 
much as the rich. Barring two itenas, salt and sugar, the articles heavily 
taxed are exactly those which are used most by the better classes, — people 
whose patriotism and broader outlook will prove a powerful corrective of any 
feeling of impatience at the duties. About salt, I shall have to speak more- 
fully later on in connection with the amendment relating to the additional tax 
upon it standing in my name. Sugar is rmdoubtedly one of the principal 
articles of food in India, and the increased duty upon it might at first 
sight appear onerous to the masses. But, in addition to the reasons given 
by the BEon’ble Sir William Meyer in support of the tax, BCon’ble Members 
will be pleased to consider that locally produced raw sugar or gur forms 
the chief article of consumption among the common people. These do not 
ordinarily use the imported refined sugar, and, except for use in moderate 
quantity on ceremonial occaoions, that is seldom purchased by the simple 
vill^er. Indeed, whole villages would be found without a stock of it even 
in pre-war dsys when cheap beet-sugar ruled the market. It is true, inflation 
in the price of the imported article in consequence of the customs duty 
will have its effect upon me local stuff, but the rise in the price of this last 
article is bound to be small. This slight rise the people should not object 
to pay, especially at this juncture. This is a war towards the cost of which 
the rich and the poor alike must contribute, and when the rich cheerfully 
accept the higher taxes, the poor have no just cause for complaint for the- 
slightly increased demand upon his purse. Besides, the country has all through 
the past quarter of a century and more demanded that some sort of piotection 
should be ensured to the local manufacture, the development of which will 
contribute to rural prosperity in ma.ny parts ; and when the much-needed 
protection is afforded by Government in the shape of heavy duties upon 
imported sugar, it is not for us to turn round and grumble at a slight rise in 
prices. 

“ In the debate on this Bill the main points which call for serious comment 
sure (1) the retention of the countervailing excise duty upon Indian cotton, (2) 
the omission to levy the higher scale of customs duties upon our cotton imports,, 
and (3) the exclusion of raw cotton from the new scheme of export duties. 
With regard to the first two points, the Hon’ble Finance Member has offered 
an explanation about the sufficiencjr of which difference of opinion is 
permissible. Clearly Government is in no doubt about the iniquity of the 
excise duty. Even five years ago wheh I moved in Council a Kesolution for 
its abolition, indications were not wanting that Government was sympathetic, 
and now official opinion appears to coincide with the popular view that 
this duty must be abolished on principle, apart from an;^ consideration of 
its economic effect upon the local cotton industry. In a general revision of 
the tariff it was to be expected that this would be done. It would have 
been well if the duty had been abolished. The action of His Majesty’s- 
Government in preventing the abolition must be viewed with keen dis- 
appointment throughout the country. The inclusion of imported cotton 
piece-goods among the articles liable to pay the enhanced duties, again, would 
have secured to Government universal support from the people, and this 
at a crisis ■ when popular good-will is of the last importance. Here, too, the 
policy pursued by the Imperial Government must be characterised as, narrow 
and shortsighted. But agitation on these points would embarrass Government, 
and that would not be right. It might also, to some extent, injure our cause. 
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We must live in topes ttat a decision in conformity with. Indian opinion 
and Indian sentiment will be come to after the war. It is^ something to 
know that this Government is doing its best to secure justice to India. 
W^ith such powerful support the wishes of 300 millions of people cannot 
be disregarded by His Majesty’s Government. 

“ With regard to raw cotton, the case is slightly more complicated. 
The Hon’ble Einance Member has drawn our attention to the fact that the 
market for Indian cotton has steadied in the current year in consequence 
principally of heavy purchases by Japan, one of His Majesty’s Allies Over 
and above the consideration of the possible economic effects of an export 
duty upon cotton, diplomatic considerations must have induced Government 
to forego that duty for the present. " It would be unjust to criticise Govern- 
ment action without knowing all the facts. In this matter, too, let us hope 
some satisfactory arrangement will be made on the termination of war. 

*?It may therefore be broadly stated that this Bill deserves the cordial 
support of this Council, barring the slight modification suggested in the 
amendments I propose to move. The whole scheme is fair, equitable and 
well thought out. In principle it is right. The details also have generally 
been settled with care and judgment. I accordingly cordially support the 
Bill, with the exception of two particulars in regard to which I shall move 
amendments.' ” 

The Hon’ble Khan BahadLur IVIian IVEtiihammadL Shafi : — 

“ Sir, I have great pleasure in giving my support to the Indian Tariff Bill, not 
only because, in the existing abnormal conditions, the Government is perfectly 
justified in proposing the additional taxation embodied thei'ein, but also because, 
while opening up fresh and perfectly legitimate sources of income to the Indian 
Exchequer, it is calculated to afford protection to some of our indigenous indus- 
tries, and to promote the cause of temperance. Sir, to my mind one of the 
most pleasing features of the Bill is to be found in the list of import duties 
it is proposed to levy on articles, which hitherto have found a place in the free 
list, and in the enhg-ncement of ihe import duties proposed in connection with 
other articles. The hard logic of resultant facts is bringing home even to 
confirmed advocates of free trade in Manchester that an indiscriminate 
application of the doctrine of free trade, irrespective of circumstances, to 
all commodities and to all countries, is calculated to result not only in 
material injury in certain respects, but also to mischief in others. It seems 
to me that the proposed enactment, in curtailing the free list and in proposing 
an enhancement of duty on others, is taking a step in the right direction. 
Coming as I do from an agricultural Province, and being myself a member 
of an agricultural tribe, I welcome the enhanced tax proposed to be 
levied on sugar and on tobacco as calculated to protect our indigenous sugar 
and tobacco indxii^tries So far as the list of other articles is concerned, I entirely 
agree with my Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy, that the Government of 
India have framed this list wiijh a great deal, of discrimination, and that no 
Scions objection can be taken to' any part of it, excfept to one important omis- 
sion. That omission has been referred to by almost every speaker who has 
preceded me, and I entirely endorse the remarks made by theih regarding Ihe 
unfortunate^ omission of cotton ^ods from the list of articles upon which im- 
port duty is propc^ed to be levied. At the same time, I recognise that the 
Government of India are in entire sympathy, as was apparent from the speech 
of the Hon’ble the Pipance Member when introducing the Einancial Statement, 
^with the wishes and fbelings of the people of thig country in regard to this 
iihportant matter. I am authorised by the Council of the Punjab Provincial 
Moslem Deague to offer their thanks to the Governn 5 .ent of India for their 
advocacy of the claims of India for greater fiscal freedom in connection with 
this plarticular question. It is unfortunate that Hjls Majesty’s Government 
have decided to negative the proposal put forward Ijy our Government. Diet 
us hope that, when after the termination of the war, inis question com^ imdap 
reviewi the Government of In^ia will obtain greater liberty, greater freedom 
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in. this particular respect, if not with reference to cotton goods produced within 
the Empire, most certainly with reference to cotton goods which are import- 
ed into India from countries lying outside the limits of the British Empire. 
Sir, I regard the increase in the salt tax, unfortunate and unwelcome though it 
is to a very large number of the people of this country, as a war tax pure and 
simple, and as such I am sure that the people of this country will give it their 
willing acquiescence. At the same time, I cannot help expressing the wish that, 
while so far as the proposed enhancement in the salt tax is concerned, the time 
may. come, soon after the termination of the war, when the status quo ante 
will he reverted to ; I trust that the rest of the Indian ^arijffi Bill, which it is 
now proposed to pass into law, will find a prominent place in the Statute- 
book of this country. ’V\''ith rhese few words, I cordially support the Bill.” 

Tlie Mon’ble IM[a.h.a>ra>ja> Sir Ma>iiindra> dia^ndra. NsLnAy 
of KaiSiixi'baiZOir : — “ Sir, I cordially support this Bill to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act. We all fully recognise that an enhancement of taxation has 
b< come inevitable on account of the enormous expenditure which is being 
incurred from day to aay on account of the viar, which is severely taxing the 
resources of ^he Empire. The only observation I should like to make is, as 
regards the raising of the salt dury from Be. 1 to ±te. l-4i per maund. As 
the BEon’ble the Einance Member pointed out in his statement made in this 
Ooun<iil on the 1st instant, the ' enhancement of the salt lax has always been 
looked on as a reserve to be utilised when war or other financial calamities 
should come upon us.’ W e are in the midst of such a calamity, and, though 
we may not be quite justified in opposing the raising of the salt tax, I think 
the Council and the country are entitled to an assurance that there will be 
no :l^rtber enhancement of the s^lt tax in future years, and that, at the earliest 
opportunity possible, the duty on salt, will again be reduced to Be. 1 per maund.” 

Tlie Hoja’fele IVEir. Ra>mai Ita.3ra>ixiiig‘a*x* : — Sir, the Tariff Bill 
demonstrates forcibly the anxiety of Government to find money, not only for 
war deficiency, but also for employment on the improvement of the people. 
The Bill is welcome in that the duties proposed have the general approval of 
the people. It we have to faithfully represent popular views, we cannot but 
accord our support to the Bill, There are, however, a few particulars in which 
improvement is both desirable and possible. As the Hon’ble Einance Member 
himself suggests, the exclusion of the imported cotton piece-goods from the 
revised taiiff is a patent injustice to India. But the ' official explanation, for 
which we must thank Sir William Meyer, will have made it clear to the public 
'that the course has been adopted by Government with the sole object of 
preventing a greater injustice to the country. Evidently' sanction to an 
enhanced import duty could only be secured on condition that a correspond- 
ing excise duty should be imposed upon cotton goods manufactured in 
the country. This last contingency wotdd certainly have proved a greater 
•evil. We wish the efforts of Government had been successful ; but 
now that they have not been, we can only support Government in 
rene-^ed efforts after the war is over ; and we hope that /in any fiscal 
re-adjustment on that occasion, the unjust excise duty should be abolished, 
apart from the question whether the import duties are altered or not. We 
a.ttach great importance to the abolition of the excise duty. 

“ Sir, the exclusion from the Tariff Schedule of the machinery' imported 
for al^ricuhural and industrial development of the country is desirable on prin- 
ciple. I raised this question in Select Committee, but when the Hon’ble 
!M ember in charge of the Bill ^reminded me of the special needs of Government 
during the war, and pointed out the inconvenience which the exclusion would 
involve, I did not press the point I hope, however, that when Government 
reconsiders this question after the war, this exclusion will receive sympathetic 
•consideration. 

** With these observations, I support the Bill.” 
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Tlie lZoi:i’'ble I^r. Ala-dlm. Sudaiii Dass : — “ The TarijBf Bill is 
intimately associated -with the Budget which was presented to this Ooanc’l the 
other day. It no douht shows a change in the fiscal policy of Government. 
The Hon’ble Members v\ho have spoken and preceded me have referred to thfe 
excise duty on cotton and the import duty on piece-goods. "When the Hon’ble 
Einance Member introduced the Budget, he delivered a message to this Council 
from His Majesty’s Government, and that message was, that a controversial 
question like this should be avoided at this time. It was a message of peace, 
and at the same time this message of peace was accompanied by an assurance 
that when the time comes there will be a re-adjustment of the relations between 
India and England, a re-ad justment when India will have her proper status in 
the British Empire determinea and defined. "With that assurance. Sir, I feel it 
my duty to avoid making any remarks, either with regard to the provisions in 
the Budget, or the Tariflc Bill which may be misunderstood in other parts of the 
British Empire This is not the time to say anything which may be construed 
as proceeding from a spirit of retaliation and retribution His Majesty’s 
Government promise and give an assurance that the day of reckoning will come 
when peace returns to the Empire. It is not the time to talk of retaliation or 
retribu4;ion when the house is on fire ; that is not the time^ to discuss as to who 
contributed most towards the construction of the house, and what amount of 
labour should be undertaken by this person and that person, all of whom are 
inmates of the house. It is our duty to do all that we can do to show that we 
IpyS'l subjects^ of the Empire, that we are interested in upholding the 
dignity, the prestige and the honour of the Empire and of our King-Emperor. 

<s Hon’ble Einance Member was pleased, in the concluding paragraph 
of his budget speech, to refer to some words in a Itesolution which was passed 
unanimously in this Council. Though I was originally iresponsible for those 
words, those words represent the feeling of the whole country to-day as they did 
when I moved that Besolution. 

** Sir, our duty as Indians, as to what we have been able to do, is not to be 
discussed now. All that we can say is, that the Hon’ble Einance MIember 
speal^^ of the salt tax as a reserve to be drawn upon in times of need and 
necessity. I should go fmther, and say that the life-blood of the whole nation 
w a reserve upon which the King-Emperor has a .right to draw when the 
interests of the Empire are in peril. And what can the poor man in India, 
who has no control over the Military Department and who does not control the 
war at the present day raging over the whole world do ? next to giving his life 
blood in the battle-fi.eld, what can he do better than gladly accept a taxation on 
one of the necessary articles of daily life ? 

‘‘ I am glad that the salt tax has been introduced. I do, not say that the 
salt tax is ever a desirable tax ; I do not for a moment maintain that there 
is any justification for the salt tax. On the contrary, the salt tax in India 
has always been considpred as a blot on the fiscal policy of the Government of 
India. But the salt tax has one redeeming feature viewed from the war stand- 
point ; it has a feature which certainly is not to be found in any other tax. 
The^ salt tax will affect every Indian, so that by accepting the tax the poorest 
Indian, the youngest child, the oldest man contributes to the exchequer of 
India to make up the deficit that has been created by the emergencies of th6 
wnr, and we have the satisfaction of saying — Ihdia will have the satisfaction 
OT proolaiimng ^that she is not wanting in her duty to her King- Emperor. 
Once more I rrfer to the words of the Hon’hle Einance Member that the salt tax 
M a reserve x es, let this he considered as a precedent, let the present occasion 
be a pret^ent for the future, that only when the interests of the Empire are in 
peril let thw reserve be ^awn upon, but not for other purposes. Salt is not a 
luxury. There is a cmving ^ or it in human nature, I should say in nature. Even 
wild animals lick saline dust It is not like other luxuries, for instance tobacco or 
ifpne Xhere is no danger of a man indulging to excess in salt, or gettingdrunk ; 
it does not lead to any vicious habits ; a Maharaja with his huge income does 
not eat one maund of salt and the poor beggar two pice worth of salt. The 
enormity of the tax^ion lies in this .fact, that nature has implanted a cravino* 
tor salt m man. In India, where saline earth is to he found, the Indian ^ 
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tempted by tbe very soil of tbe oountry wbere be was born. Tbe country 
wbiob be worships as bis motherland tempts him And what is tbe result ? 
Being a poor man unable to buy salt, if be takes a little saline dust, be is sent 
to prison for three months or six months, and tbe nian who sends him to prison 
gets a reward ; whereas if a cow were impelled oy hunger to trespass on a 
farm tbe cow is only taken into tbe pound and not sent to jail. Here is tbe 
enormity of tbe tax, I do sincerely hope that, when peace returns, this blot 
on tbe bscal policy of tbe British G-overnment of India will be removed. 

“ Bor a small man like me to compliment tbe Binance IMember on tbe 
carefulness with which be has prepared tbe Budget would perhaps be imper- 
tinent, but I do feel it all tbe same because in amending tbe Tariff Act there 
was danger of putting too much taxation in tbe shape of export duty If that 
were so after tbe war people might have said the contributions that India 
made towards tbe war fund came from foreigners who paid tbe export 
duty. There has been a very reasonable, cautious and careful adjustment 
which at least secures to India tbe judgment of tbe world that, poor country as 
she is, poor as Indians are, they have not been lacking in their duty to support 
tbe honour and prestige and dignity of the Empire. We have done all that 
we could do. We have proved in tbe battlefields of Europe that tbe blood of 
a British subject, whether be comes from Canada or from India, has tbe same 
colour. "We have proved that tbe heart which responds to tbe tune of tbe 
National Anthem is tbe same whether it is in tbe breast of an Indian or an 
Englishman. Let us wait for tbe day when peace is restored to tbe Empire, 
when the day of re-adjustment comes, and let it not be said then, let not any 
opportunity be given to any man to say then that in tbe days of trouble India 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

** With these remarks, I support tbe Bill.*’ 

Tlie Hon’lile Ra*i Sitainsttli. "Rsny !Bailia>dxi.r : — Sir, consider- 
ing tbe exigencies of tbe situation and tbe tremendous sacrifi.ces the present 
war has entailed upon tbe British nation, I must say tba^ tbe several schemes 
of taxation, formulated for meeting tbe deficit, are wise, modest and equitable, 
and that tbe burdens of taxation 'have been equally distributed among all 
classes of people, and as such, coming here as tbe representative of tbe Indian 
mercantile community, I beg to give my bumble support to the Tariff Bill, 
and to add that we, one and all, cheerfully submit to tbe additional taxes that 
are going to be imposed. But I must say that, though tbe Income-tax has 
been more than doubled in tbe case of higher incomes, this is hardly tbe 
time to mTxrmur and grumble against it, more especially when we see that, 
even in the case of salt, a prime necessity of life, a slight increase has been 
made. But I do assure tbe Council that tbe increase is so slight that it will 
not have any effect in raising tbe price of salt, at least to an appreciable 
degree. 

With these few words, I beg to give my humble support to the Tariff 

Bill.” 


The Hoii.*'ble Sir IVilliciiiii. Meyer : — '* On behalf of Government 
I greatly appreciate the way in which oxir tariff proposals, which I need not 
say caused us great trouble and anxiety, have been received by this Council. 
Here is a Bill of an elaborate character involving, so far as its Schedules are 
concerned, material alterations in the taxation of the country, which has been 
received swith general approbation. I need not therefore’ detain the Counpil 
with a further speech. There are ' certain pofnts in connection with which 
I noight ha^e spoken, but they will come in on subsequent amendments. 

I will only say this that I fully agree with what has been said by my 
friend the Hon’ble Sir Bazulbhoy Currimbhoy and other members, on the 
question of the cotton import duties. These members, some of them of long 
experience in the Council, have recognised what the Government of India 
would have liked to do had they had a free hand. They have also recognised 
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that TTia Majesty’s Governnaent having had to take, as I said in my Budget 
speech, a wider view, having taken the interests of the whole Empire into 
consideration, have come to a different decision. His Majesty’s Government 
have, on this'subjeot, sent to us what my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Das aptly 
called a message of peace ; and also, as regards the future, a message of hope. 

T would earnestly appeal to the Hon’ble Member who proposes to move an 
amendment on this subject to consider whether, by moving that amendment, 
by entering into a discussion which may provoke criticisms of His Majesty’s 
Government, which later on' those who utter them might r«’gret, he will not 
be doing more harm than good, whether such a course may not be against the 
interests of India as affecting the future settlement which will have to be 
entered into not in any spirit of abstract principle or ruthless bargaining on 
the one side or the other, but rather as a question which deals, as Elis Majes- 
ty’s Government have put it, with the fiscal relationships of all parts of the 
Empire as between one another and the rest of the world — Sb question which 
must therefore, if it is to come to a successful issue, be dealt with by all sides 
ip. a spirit of conciliation and of practical give and take. Therefore, Sir, I 
would ask my Hon’ble friend, who has a certain amendment on the Agenda 
on'^the subject of the cotton duties, to consider carefully whether it is expe- 
dient at present to press it. 

^ I conclude. Sir, by once more moving that the Beport of the Select 
Committee be now taken into formal consideration. *' 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

TlLe IIoix’'ble IMCr. ]>a*dai1>]i03r Sir, the amendment which 
stands in my name and which I now beg to move suggests that Government 
should dispense with the proposed addition of 4 annas per maund to the 
existing tax upon salt of Be. 1 per maund I have been anticipated to some 
extent by some of the previous speakers, but I propose to put my case 
before the Council in a different shape I do not agree with some of the 
remarks which fell* from the Hon’ble Mr. Dass on the subject. It will 
at once be seen that this recommendation forms part of a scheme of re-ad- 
justment of the tariff duties which has for its central object the relief of the 
poor masses at the expanse, not of individuals, bub of big companies and 
merchants in the first instance, and ultimately of the foreign purchasers of 
jute, raw and manufactured. Had the present amendment stood alone, without 
any practical suggestion as to how the loss in prospective revenue consequent 
upon the elimination of the additional salt tax could be made up, it might 
perhaps be contended that I could not claim a sympathetic hearing either at 
the hands of Government or of this Council in the difficult and anxious times 
through which we are passing But fully alive as I am to the needs of the 
situation, I supplement the present recommendation by another which ought 
to dispel all fear of loss of revenue. Of that, however, later on. 

_ ** Now, about the form of the amendment. It will be noticed that the 
addition to the tax is proposed to be made by executive order, as it is open to 
Government to do Under the rules, the excise duty upon salt manufactured 
in India can be altered by an Order in Council, and that procedure has been 
followed on the present occasion. The proposal about the abandonment of the 
additional tax, therefore, to be effective must be discussed in the ‘course of the- 
debate on the Tariff Bill. I have accordingly taken advantage of the fact 
that imported salt forms a dutiable article in that Bill to raise the whole issue 
by suggesting that duty at the rate of Be. 1. be levied upon that salt, i.e , at the 
same rate at which salt manufactured in India is taxed. If this amendment is 
carried, the excise duty upon indigenous salt wdU perforce remain unchanged 
Jat Be. 1 per maund. 

I Sir, from the observations I have made in leitding my support to the / 
Bill, it will have become abundantly clear that the proposed financial arrange- 
ments of the Government generally have my wholehearted approval. I may 
also ^ at once that, even in this matter of the additional salt tex. Government 
have evinced great moderation. But one of the points I beg to emphasise 
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before tbe Council is, tbat the salt tax should be a sort of reserve with us to be 
drawn upon only in case of extreme necessity, after all the other productive 
•sources of revenue have been fully utilised and exhausted, Mr Baker, Pinance 
Minister in 1906, justified his action in reducing the salt duty, inter alia,y 
thus : — 

' Tbe feature which specially comments itself to me iu the reduction of the duty is the 

large and valuable financial reserve which it lays by for a lean year.^ 

/ 

“ Then there is the consideration that the salt tax weighs upon the 
poor All classes have to pay this lax, it is true, but the major portion of the 
revenue from it is contributed by the poorest sections of the community by 
reason of their numerical preponderance. That is a proposition which doei^ 
not require elaborate elucidation. I will only cite the authority of Lord Curzon 
in my support. In 1906, in justification ot the partial remission of the duty 
upon salt, he observed — 

' What is the tax thd.t touches all classes down to the humblest ? It is the salt tax.' 

“ Again, after referring to the principle that surpluses should bp utilised to 
afford relief to the people, he remarked — 

‘ And who are the people of whom I speak ? They are the patient, humble millions, 
toiling at the well and at the plough, knowing little of budgets, but very painfully aware 
of the narrow margin between su68.cieney and indigence It is to them that my heart goes 
out They are the real backbone of our economic prosperity. They give us nearly 20 
millions sterling per annum in Land-revenue alone, or about one-fourth of our entire receipts ' 

“ Now putting the two extracts together, we get to the fact that, in Dord 
■Ourzon*s authoritative opinion, the remission of the salt tax meant relief 
to the masses. The converse is likewise true, and the fact should be frankly 
•acknowledged that any addition to the salt tax pro tanto presses upon the 
masses. This is a matter of arithmetical proof. As Einance*Minister Mr, 
Baker pointed out in 1906, every reduction in duty up to that year had been 
followed by increased consumption, and every enhancement in duty had 
checked the rate of increase in consumption. The movements of trade in the 
subsequent period confirm the trdth of the assertion. Dnless an additional 
duty of eight annas was felt by the people, it would not have had in the past 
a restrictive effect upon the annual normal advance in consumption. In 1889, 
the salt tax was enhanced by 8 annas a maund. The rate of increase in con- 
sumption during the following quinquennium immediately fell from 668,000 
maunds a year in the previous period to 272,000 maunds a year. On the 
other hand, the salt duty was reduced once in 1903 and again in 1906, and in 
the Einancial Statement of 1907 the effects of the successive reductions 
were described in the following luminous language : — 

'Under salt, we had made what seemed to be a liberal allowance for the probable 
increase of consumption due to the reduction of the duty last March The results have, 
however, surpassed our anticipations. By the end of February the issues of salt had 
exceeded those of the corresponding period of the previous year by 14#,3S,000 maunds, and we 
now expect that this figure will have risen to 1 6 lakhs of maunds by the end of the year. 
This advance follows rn a very large increase of 17,86,000 maunds which occurred in lOOli- 
1905, by which time the first reduction of duty made in 1908 had come into full effect.' 

If past experience and tbe bistory of tbe several changes in tbe salt tax be 
any guide to tbe future, it may be asserted tbat an additional duty of 4 annas 
ar mauud will in tbe same way proportionately affect consumption. And tbat 
contingency would react upon tbe revenue, and it may be tbat tbe actual 
realisation will fall short of tbe Budget estimate. But that is tbe third point 
which demands the attention of this Council. And all tbe three points 
together warrant tbe conclusion tbat it will be more politic to leave salt 
untouched for tbe prfesent When I come to deal with tbe second amendment, 
I shall be able to satisfy Hon’ble Members tbat we have not exhausted tbe 
other sources of revenue. Tbe estimated revenue of £600,000 can be raised 
in other ways which, while sparing tbe masses, will not cripple tbe 
economip resources of the country. But I cannot dilate upon this aspect of 
tbe question now. 
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“ Sir, it is only fair that I should mention two other points which must be 
considered by the Council in this connection, ard they follow opposite lines of 
thought. The one is founded upon sympathy with the naasses, and the other 
derives its force from an impatience at the immunity enjoyed by them from 
t-he general scheme of contribution towards the oos£ of the war It is argued 
that the pressure of the abnormal financial conditions due to the war may 
compel us to impose upon salt even a higher duty When that contingency 
cohies the rise in price will be so sharp as to be distressing to the poor. 
It is far better therefore that the enhancement should be gradual, and in this 
view of the case the additional duty of 4 annas is right. Sir, I con- 
cede there is apparently something to be said for this contention. I will not 
say that the contingency is hypothetical. But, assuming for argumeiit’s salce 
that it is imminent, I submit that, in the interest of the ignorant millions, fre- 
quent or even successive alterations in salt duty must be discouraged. Such 
changes only introduce some uncertainty in the market, render a stable basis 
of calculation difficult, and help the middleman to fill his pocket at the 
expense of the poor customer. The theory of gradual enhancement does not 
hold good in salt duty. There is always considerable speculation in the 
market, and the real effect of taxation upon prices is, for some time at least, 
obscured by the operations of bulls The Hon’ble Einance Member has himself 
referred to the speculative clearances of salt in expectation of this enhance- 
ment in duty. It is a matter of common knowledge that, for every slight 
rise in duty, the price of salt goes up out of all proportion to the additional 
tax. Only a few weeks ago, at important centres the price of salt became 
double of what it was before. The impotts have doubtless been less for 
some time ; but making allowance for all factors, it is difficult to believe that 
the inflation in prices was right. Ear better, therefore, that the duty which 
i§ found absolutely necessary should be levied all at once than that successive 
additions should be made to the existing duty. This last course will only lead 
to large accumulations in the hands of the speculators which can never be 
advantageous to the poor. When stocks are held up prices naturally rise. 

** But however ^divided opinion may be on the question of the relative 
merits of gradual ' enhancement and sharp enhancements, I would claim 
earnest consideration of the question of the suitability of the salt tax in the 
light' of the principle I have submitted to the Council, that this tax should bo 
treated as a reserve to be utilised in the last resort. Judged in that way the 
time for enhancement has not come. We have certainly not exhausted our 
other sources of revenue. I would therefore ask Hon’ble Members to decide 
that the proposed enhanced duty should be abandoned, let it be on the under- 
standing that I undertake to shcTw in connection with the second amendment 
that the revenue can be raised in other ways. 

“ The other points, namely, that the poor must contribute to the State 
Eund along with the rich at this time, hardly needs elaboration Were it a 
fact that the agricnlturists do not pay towards the cost of administraldon, in- 
cluding defence, anything except the Band -revenue, even then they would be 
entitled to ' bensid oration, because the Band-revenue alone accounts for one 
quarter of our revenue. Bat it is not a fact that other taxes besides the salt 
tax do not touch them. These people at least contribute to the revenue from 
the customs duties. The bulk of the excise revenue and of the revenue from 
stamps is realised from them, and they contribute a substantial portion of the 
railway Revenue. 

“ §ir, I have one other submission to ijaake before I place this amendment 
formally before the Council With all the additional taxation provided in the 
Income-tax Bill, and the Indian Tariff Bill as also by executive order, the 
fion’ble Einance Member expects to close next year with a surplus of £1 
million. And this figure gieatly exceeds the expected revenue from t-bfia 

©f 0-4-0 annas a mattnd upon salt. What is the difficulty then of 
dispersing with this tax ? Without it there Vpill still be a surplus of £400,000- 
Th© additional salt tax is wanted only to swell the surplus, and that is a 
principle of taxation to which few will be fonnd to subscribe Taxation "WitSi 
a view to provide a surplus is in itself a policy of donhtful v^isdoni, and 'Wheft 
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i;he article selected for such, taxation is a commodity of prime necessity like 
salt, it becomes indefeasible. I accordingly move : — 

^That in eolnmn 4s headed ^ Rate of duty against item 39^ Part II^ new Schedule II, 
£or the existing entry against that item^ the iigores ^ 1-0 ^ shall be substituted/ 

The IIoii’'ble Sir <3ra)iig'£tdha<r Chit]ia*vis : — “ Sir, the amend- 
ment has my support The Hon’ble Mover represents, to a large extent, the 
popular view, and tiiere is much to be said in its favour. I do not think the 
extra 4 annas a maund will force up prices abnormally high The Don’ble 
Mr Dadabhoy, too, does not justify the proposed change on that ground. He 
has said in the speech he made this morning that where the rich have cheer- 
fully accepted their responsibilities, the poor should not grumble if there is a 
slight increase in the poor man’s burden But sufidciency of salt being one of 
the p-inoipal conditions of healthy existence both for men and cattle, too great 
care cannot be taken to see that the duty upon it is not raised without the gravest 
necessity; in other words, salt should be taxed in the last resort. This contin- 
gency, in the opinion of some people, has not arisen There are siill other 
soutces of revenue not fully used up. I would, therefore, request Government 
to consider if this tax could be withheld, and the loss of revenue that may be 
caused by accepting this amendment might be made good by raising the tax 
on some other commodities.” 

Tlie SCoii’lble Sir Xbrailtim Railiimtoolai : — ” Sir, I am e,ntiroly 
in favour of retaining the salt tax at the present figure of Re. 1 per maund, 
and I have given notice of a Budget Resoluiion to that effect.^ I did not 
anticipate that the question of the salt tax would be raised in connection with 
the Tariff Bill. 

The increase in the rate of the salt tax is made under the Salt Act, which 
gives Government discretionary powers to regulate it up to a maximum of, I 
think, three-and-a half rupees. I therefore thought that, as no legislation was 
necessary for the increase of that tax, the proper procedure wohld be to move 
a Budget Resolution on the subject And, Sir, that would have facilitated 
matters We would have known by that time whether the Tariff Act was passed 
in its entirety with or without any modifications, and whether the Income-tax 
Act also was passed. We would have then known what the state of the Budget 
Estimates for the ensuing year would have been, and it would have helped us 
to consider the question of salt taxation on its own merits after fixing up all 
other items. However, as the subject has ^een, raised on the present occasion, 
I do not wish to dilate upon these matters, as the whole scheme of increased tax- 
ation will have to be considered I will confine myseH on the present occasion 
by saying that I am in favour of retaining the salt tax at Re. 1 per maund, 
, and I beg to submit that there are very strong reasons in favour of it. But, 
with your permission. Sir, I will raise that question when dealing with my 
amendment, and when speaking on the Income-tax Bill. At present all I wish 
to say is, that 1 am in favour of retaining the salt tax at Re. 1.” 

Tlie Hon’ble !Pa*ndit lHaidaiS nColiavii. ^NL&,\sb'vlysbZ — Mr. Vice- 
President, I give my hearty support to the amendment which is before the 
Council. It seems such a pity that a Budget which is marked with so much 
sanity and considerateness, as the present Budget is, should have one feature 
in it which is exposed to serious attack. I do not know that there have been 
many Budgets which have been received with so much general satisfaction 
as the Budget which Sir William Meyer haa presented to this Council. 
That seems to me an extra reason why the amendment should be pressed 
on the attention of the Government. I do not wish to cover the same ground 
which has beei traversed by my friend M> Dadabhoy. I think two points 
are clear. In the first instance, there are other articles upon which a duty can 
be imposed mOre justifiably than upon salt. In the second place, as it is after 
all a surplus which is bemg provided for, the surplus might 1^ a little less than 
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•what is provided for in the Budget. On. both these grounds, I beg Government 
to take the matter seriously into consideration. There can be no dispute that 
the amount by which it is proposed to increase the salt duty is moderate. It 
has been fixed very considerately, and for that the Finance Member and the 
Government o± India are entitled to our gratitude But what I submit, and 
several other members have submitted, is that there is not such a clear need for 
putting this extra burden upon the poor, aifd that therefore the matter might well 
be reconsidered. This is hardly the time, speaking on an amendment to this 
Bill, to go into the general question of whether the amount that has been 
budgetted for was actually necessary, whether by further curtailment, by a 
further general retrenchment ol expenditure, the amount could not have been 
reduced ; but taking it as settled that this amount must be found, we are entitled 
to say that, as there are other articles upon which the duty might more reasonably 
be increased, and other ways in which the amount needed may be found, the 
duty on salt should not bo increased. I hope the Government -will take this 
matter into serious consideration, and not throw out the amendments as 
they are generally thrown out merely because the thing has once been settled.” 

The Son’ble Sir ‘Williaiin. Meyer : — “ Sir, I ha\e greatly admired 
the ingenuity by which Mr. Dadabhoy has succeeded in getting the salt duty 
within the scope of the present discussion. There is, however, one little 
development which, with all my friend’s ingenuity, he has not perhaps quite 
appreciated, or the Council either. The Schedule, as it stands, says that 
imported salt shall be subject to the same rate of duty as is imposed by exe- 
cutive oider of the Governor General in Council on salt which is produced in 
India. WeU, we have already issued a notification that salt produced in India 
is to be taxed at Be. 1-4 per maund. Mr. Dadabhoy now proposes that, in this 
Schedule to the Tariff Bill, we should limit the rate of duty on imported salt 
to Be. 1 a maund, and therefore he is giving a preference, 1 am sure not deli- 
berately, to the imported article. That of course is a debating rather than a 
practical point, for I have no doubt Mr. Dadabhoy would argue that, if his pio- 
posal were carried, the Government would be necessarily led to amend the 
excise rate also : but I mention it as an instance of what may happen if, you do 
not very carefully consider amendments which you have to suggest, and if you 
do not consider their eventual as well as their immediate effects. 

“ I have shown in my speech on the Financial Statement that the taxa- 
tion oi salt is not a matter which the Government of India have taken up 
lightly or inadvisedly ; that it was only after careful consideration that we 
made the small I’ise which, some BEon’ me Members have admitted, will not in 
itseK affect prices much ; and, evdh so, that the taxation will be lower now 
than it was nine years ago in a period of peace, and far lower than it was in the 
time of Eord Curzon, from whom Mr. Dadabhoy has quoted. I must remind 
the Council that, at the commencement of Eord Oui-zon*s Viceroyalty, the 
salt duty stood at Bs 2^ per maund. It was reduced to Bs 2 in 190K, and 
to Bs in 1905, shortly before Eord Curzon left office The reduction "to 
Be. 1 took place later. It has been admitted by the Mover of the amend*- 
ment that one object of these successive reductions of salt tax — ^he quoted 
one of my predecessors. Sir E. Baker, to that effect — ^was to provide a 
financial reserve against lean years. I gather, however, that he -thinks 
that the years are not yet sufl&ciently lean to justify our drawing upon- 
^is reserve "Well, if so, he is very hard to please. We had a big deficit 
in 19.4"Io; we have another big deficit this year though, thanks to the 
exemplary conduct of our railways, it is not so large as was originally 
anticipated ; and we have a still larger deficit to face in 1916-17. We have got^ 
besides that, a load of temporary debt which we incurred rather than impose 
taxation before we felt actually obliged to. Well, I say a position like this, 
is emphatically & position in which we are entitled to draw on our salt 
reserve, and so far from the drawing being unjustifiable, I can r(la.im 
some credit to the Government in that they have taken so li-ttle from 
salt. The JSon bio IMCover quoted statemen-ts by predecessors of mine 
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to tlie immediate effect of tte reduction of salt duty on prices, and h.e argued 
tlierefore tliat there will be a counter-effect through, an enhancement. Certainly, 

. after the reductions from Es. 2 ^ to 2 and Rs. 2 to 1 -J, the Government of 
■ In di a had evidence that these reductions of duty were materially affecting 
both prices and consumption. But now let me quote what was said by 
my predecessor in respect of the year 1908-09, shortly after the salt duty had 
been reduced to its existing pitch of Re. 1 . In introducing the Financial 
Statement for 1909-10, and in dealing with the Revised Estimate for 1908-09, 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson had to comment on the salt revenue, which was 
considerably less than had been anticipated in the Budget, and he said • — 

' J-'.ver since tlie recent series of reductions in duty began six. years ago, there has been a 
steady annual increase in consumption. A point, however, seems now to have been reached 
at which the purchasing power of the people is affected much more by agricultural conditions 
than by the purely nominal rate-of duty/ 

I think that this applies still ; that prices and consumption are affected much 
more by other oircumslanoes than by the small rise which the duty itself 
brings about. For example, Mr. Dadabboy talked of the large increase, 
recently, in the price of imported salt. That is purely due to considerations of 
freight — that is special conditions caused by the war ; and any increase which 
is contingent on the rate of duty will be trivial compared with what may be- 
brought about by the dislocation of freight. I am happy to believe, however, 
that the supply of imported salt will presently resume its normal proportions. 

1 may remind the Council, Sir, that, as ‘ every cloud has a silver lining,’ I believe 
that the rise in the price of Diverpool salt has materially enhanced the demand 
for Madras salt, and probably for Northern India salt also. Mr. Dadabboy, in 
dealing with the financial aspect, has two strings to his bow. I will refer in 
general terms, as he has himself done, to the amendment which he is going to 
move as to jute, and by which he offers to supply the Government with the 
revenue that they would lose under his present proposal. We shall come to that 
amendment in due course ; but it is only fair to the Council that I should sajr 
now that we have considered the matters, and we think that by imposing 
export duties, amounting approximately to 5 per cent on the jute trade, we 
are doing as much as we can reasonably do. That if we were to double the 
duties, as Mr. Dadabboy proposes, we should diminish the vol^ime of trade to 
an extent which would inevitably hurt the producers, the Bengal ryots. 

“ Then the Hon’ble Member says, * Ob, but apart from that you have too 
much money ; you have a surplus of a million pounds, you should have less ; you 
can do with £400,000.’ *1 can only say, as responsible for the finances of India, 
that I could not possibly agree to such a proposal at a time like this, when we 
are subject to all sorts of unforeseen contingencies. We have to grope very 
much in the dark in some cases as regards our estimates. As the BTon’ble Sir 
Faznlbhoy Currimbhoy put it very well a little tame ago, you cannot have 
precision in circumstances in which ordinary data do not apply. Take the 
current year, for instance, we had a large increase in, military expenditure 
which had to be accepted as a matter of necessity. Latterly, railway receipts 
rose to an extent that no reasonahld person could have predicted beforehand ; 
if anybody had said a year ago that railway receipts would have reached their 
present figure, he would have been laughed at. We have had then, to provide- 
for an increase in military charges which has been more than counterbalanced by 
railway receipts. But supposing it had not been so, supposing that against the 
increase in military charges, railway receipts had only come to very much 
what we expected in the Budget — well, we should then have had a deficit of 
about 4 millions this year. In the year for which we are legislating, 1916-17, 
wo don’t know what a day may bring forth ; we may have to make further 
provision for military charges — circumstances may easily occur in which we may 
hare to add to them 4 and on the other side, railways may not prove so suooess- 
fol from a financial point of view ; also as the Eon’ble Sir Fazulhhoy 
Currimbhoy indicated, our Customs revenue may fall to a larger extent than 
we have anticipated, and there is the question of the monsoon. We have 
anticipated a normal South-west monsoon : we hope that it may he so — 
may, that it may be abundant ; hut it may he that it will he unsatisfactory. 
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Witlx all these coatingencies before ns, with no possibility of borrowing fronx, 
home, and with a large load of temporary debt hanging over us, we should not 
be doing our duty to the country if we were to say that we pan sail safely 
through with an estimated -surplus of only £100,000. 

“ For these reasons, Sir, I am unable to accept the amendment.** ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. Vijiaraglia»vacliariar : — “ Sir, it seems 
to me that this amendment relating to the duty on imported salt can be 
separated from the question relating to the increased tax upon salt manu- 
factured in this country. The rate of duty on the former is as follows-? — ‘the 
rate at which excise duty is for the time being leviable on salt manufactured 
in the place where the import takes place ’* IJnder section 7 of the Act the 
G-overnor General in Council is empowered to impose an excise duty not 
exceeding Rs. 3 per maund Under th,at section a notification was issued 
■on the 1st of this month increasing the duty by 4i annas per maund, and the 
Tariff Act says — and the present Bill retains this provision — that there being 
tl-tia automatic relation between excise duty and the duty on imported salt, the 
latter duty is also increased to the same extent. If the amendment is accepted, 
it puts an end to this relation. The amendment urges that in column 4 
headed ‘ Rate of duty * against item 39, Part II, new Schedule II, for the 
existing entry against that item the figures *1’0* shall be substituted. It does 
not in the least affect the notification issued by the Government of India on the 
1st of Mai eh this year. If we accept the amendment, we get rid of the 
entry which establishes a relation between the two kinds of duties. i I 
believe to that extent this is a mischievous fiscal principle, namely, that the 
duty on imported salt should be the same as the duty on salt manufactured 
in ludia. If we get rid of this mischievous principle, I do not see that any 
serious consequences will follow, that Government revenue will lose or that the 
amendment will produce the disastrous consequences which the Hon*ble the 
Finance Member has humorously pointed out. Without going into the ques- 
tion whether Re. 1 or Rs. 1-4 is a fair tax, or into the general question of the 
expediency of an increased duty on salt manufactured in this country, I feel 
I am in a position to support this amendment because it virtually and by 
necessary implication, gets rid of a vicious fiscal principle.** 

The Mon’ble Khaiii. Ba>liafd.iir Mian Mnliaxnmad. Shafi : — 

“ Sir, I would appeal to my Hoh’hle Friend Mr. Dadabhoy to withdraw the 
amendment which is now before the Council. My reason for making that 
appeal to him is this — that if the figures which be suggests should be substi- 
tuted for 'the words which find place in the fourth column as against this 
particular head, the result will be that, supposing after the termination of 
the war the Government of India is in a positioai to reduce the salt tax to a 
figure below Re 1, then in that case a further amendment to this Indian 
Tariff Act will have to be introduced in this Council in order to set matters 
right Now, whereas such an amendment as regards salt manufactured in 
this county can be brought about by merely an Order in Council, to give 
this Council the trouble of introducing an amending Act such a short time 
as one or two years after the passing of the present Act, would be opposed to 
all notions of sound legislation. 

** So far as the views of the Hon’ble Mr. Acbariar are concerned, I do 
not propose to discuss them at all. The object which my friend Mr. Dadh- 
bhoy has in view has my hearty support, but t think it can be achieved in 
a much better way, as suggested by the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 
in the form of a Resolution in connection with the Budget. The method 
adopted by Mr Dadabhoy will result in two things ; first, it will reduce the 
duty in imported salt unnecessarily, and, in the second place, it will 
necessitate a further amendment of the Indian Tariff Act if, after the termina- 
tion of the war, the Government is in a position to reduce the salt tax by ■wfta.na 
of an Order in Council Under these circumstances, I think that t-hg vidw 
taken by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola is really the better of the two.’* 
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Tlie IMCr. I>£tda>bli 03 r : — " Sir, I am afraid I cannot add 

very much to what I have alreiidy said on this very important subject. 
The Hon’ble Einance Minister has rightly taken exception to the form of my 
amendment ; but I think that to ^a certain extent the explanation which J 
propose to offer has been partly given by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Aehariar. 
It was my great desire that a full discussion on this very important subject 
should take place, and that the Government should be in possession of the 
opinions of the non-official Members of this Council regarding it. There was no 
other way of forcing this discussion in the debate on the Tariff Bill, except by 
putting my amendment in the foim in which I have presented it I am of 
opinion, and the Council will agree with me, that as these Bills w'ere brought 
up for final discussion, if any practical or useful result was to follow, it was 
necessary that this discussion should take place before the Bills became the 
law of the land. The discussion on this subject on the 9th instant would 
have been only of an academical character, and would not have helped either 
the non-official Members or the Government in any way. It was for this reason, 
and in order to get a he iring in time, that I drafted my amendment in this 
manner, perfectly confident that if Government removed the extra duty on 
imported salt, they would necessarily have to reduce the duty on Indian salt. 
It would have been an inconsistent position for Government to take up to con- 
tinue the duty on J ndian salt and to throw up the duty on imported salt. Sway- 
ed by this consideration I framed my amendment in its present form, and there 
was no desiie, as suggested by the Hon’ble Eiuance Minister, to put imported 
salt on a footing of advantage. 

** Now, Sir, as regards the merit of my amendment, I must say that I 
heard with thef greatest interest and with very g;*eat respect what has 'fallen 
from the Hon’ble Einance Minister, but I must say that I am not able to agree 
with him in the conclusions he has drawn. His justification. Sir, for the 
imposition of this tax is this, that he had last year big deficits in the antici- 
pated revenue It has been further contended that the duty, though increased, 
now stands lower than it was nine years ago. Is that any answer to the prin- 
ciple of the tax ? I have pointed out that, according to ther deliberate pronounce- 
ments made by this Government from time to time, it is settled that this tax 
is to be kept as a reserve in case of urgent necessity. I am afraid the Hon^ble 
Einance Minister has taken a very pessimistic view of our financial position. 
I believe that at the end of the year there will not be any deficit ; but I expect, 
on account of all these taxes, there will be a large surplus. I am sure the 
Hon’ble Eiiiance Minister does not want this Council to believe that in having 
this taxation and in estimating this Budget, the exact revenue that would be 
yielded by this additional. taxation has been counted upon. I have been in this 
Council for some years, and if my knowledge counts for anything, 1 have 
found that lU all Budgets, in estimating the revenue, the Government allow 
a margin of ten per cent., and I have no doubt that if that margin i? taken 
into consideration, the revenue which would be' obtained from the general 
increase of taxation would be Very considerable. 

“ The Hon’ble Einance Member has very rightly referred to one subject on 
which I am entirely in agreement with him. He has stated that we are un- 
awaie to what extent our militaiy expenditure is likely to increase. I quite 
see the jEorce and the wisdom of this remark. I well believe it is possible that 
developments on the frontier or other affairs might lead us into extra expen- 
diture ; but it would have been bettor if the Honfble Einance Minister had 
taken the Council into his confidence, and had made it clear in his opening 
statement, that he required this money for future expenditure in connection 
with our frontier and other difficulties. 

Sir, at this stage it would not be possible for me to go into the other 
Besolutions. I hav^ placed a constructive scheme before Government. I do 
not ask that our revenue should be lost in any way. I freely acknowledge, 
and I am fully ooi^cious of, the fact that we are at present in a state oi crisis. 
Everything in our power shonld he done to husband our resources and to- 
collect the available revenue ; and we must be prepared for any emergency 
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tiiat may arise But, by a little more care we could have readjusted oux 
taxation in such a manner that it would have yielded the revenue which the 
■Government wants without in the least causing any difficulty, oppression or 
inconvenience to the masses. 

** Sir, I know the fate of my amendment : it will be lost. But my chief 
object in bringing it forward was, that my Hon’ble friend the Einance Minister 
should not be tempted next year to put a further additional duty on salt ; 
that he should be aware of, and he should know, the opinions of the country and 
of the Non-official Members of this Council in this matter. I think it our duty 
to help Government in every possible manner ; we are pledged to support the 
Government. The whole country wants that our enemies should be crushed, 
and +hat all possible sacridces should be made by us. We are prepared for 
sacrldces ; we do not wish to cause any embarrassment to Government by 
showing to the foreign public that officios and non-officials to-day are divided 
on any important matter. Prom these considerations, I withdraw my amend- 
ment ; but I hope that the Hon’ble Pinance Minister will be pleased to bear in 
mind that behind this amendment there is a large volume of public opinion 
which considers that this tax is obnoxious and entirely unjustifiable. 

** With these few words, I will ask you, Sir, to give me permission to 
withdraw my amendment.” 

The amendment was, by permission, withdrawn. 

Th.e Hon’ble Sir Ibraibim Raibimtoola* : — **Sir, I beg to 
move — 

% 

* Tiiat in column 4 hea,d<$d ' Itate of dnty ■’ against item 51, Textile Fabrics, Part II, 
■new Sohed-ale II, ror the figures and words ' SJ per cent ’ the figure and words ‘ 6 per cenV 
«ball be substituted. ■’ 

** In moving this amendment I take due note of the appeal which the 
Hon’ble Pinancfe Member has made to me not to press it. I woffid have will- 
ingly acceded to that appeal were it not for the fact that I am placing this 
amendment before the Council with more than 'one object. The principal 
object with which I wish to place this amendment before the meeting, is to 
give expresfflon to the views I hold in regard to the scheme of additional tax- 
a.tion which is under the consideration of this Council, and I cannot very 
well therefore accept the appeal and not place my amendment before the 
meeting- The other object with which I wanted to place this amendment 
before the meetmg, was in connection with the pathetic admission of help- 
lessness which is contained in the Pinance Minister’s lucid and eloquent 
Pinencial Statement, and with which I entirely sympathize, particularly so 
as the position is that the Government of India have the advan'^age of 
representation and hearing before a final decision is reached by the Secretary 
•of State, while we, the Non-dfficial Members, have to submit to the decisions 
in some cases arrived at by the Government of India on our Resolutions 
without knowing our reasons. Sir, in view of our own helplessness, you can 
appreciate that we cordially sympathize with the helplessness of the Govern- 
ment of India in this particular respect. 

I wanted also to add that we gratefully acknowledge the service which the 
Government of India has done to the people of this country in correctly repre- 
senting the views of the publio before the Secretary of State in this matter, and 
I hope that in future they will continue to reflect the public opinion in Tri<lTa 
and pre^ to ffie notice of the Secretary of State the strong views and con- 
victions held by the people of this country in fiscal and in economic matters. 
Sir, in view of the appeal made, T will lai^ly modify the remarks I intended 
to make in connection with this a^ect of the question. I recognise the decdiv 
abihty of not racing any acrimonious or contentaous discussion on the attitude 
adopted in regard to the cotton excise duties by the Secretary of State. If I 
have another opportunity, I will reserve my remarks for that occasion. 
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The reason why I have brought forward this amendment is to provide 
the necessary additional revenue for the purpose of twinging about an equili- 
brium in the Budget estimates for the ensuing year The estimated deficit is 
£2,600,000. The estimated revenue from the amendment of the Tariff Act 
will bring in £2,100,000, so that there will still remain a defi.cienoy of £500,000 
between the estimated deficit and the additional revenue obtained under the 
Tariff Act As I said, my second object in bringing forward this amendment 
was to provide the necessary additional revenue of over £500,000 which will 
be secured if my amendment is carried, and in that way our expenditure and 
our revenue will equibalance. I do so for this reason. I wish to submit that, 
having secured an equilibrium in our finances, there is no justification for either 
the amendment of the Income-tax Act or the increase of the salt tax. If you 
secure, as I want the Government to secure, by my amendment, the addi- 
tional revenue of £500,000, bringing the total revenue up to the total estimated 
expendituie, we will have a Budget with practically the same amount of 
revenue and the same amount of expenditure, and the case for further taxatiou 
in regard to income-tax and salt duty would then, in my opinion, not stand. 
Sir, I do not propose to deal with that question on the present occasion, 
but I will reserve my remarks in opposing the principle of the Income-tax Bill, 
and I will then try to explain why I feel that the Budget estimates, where 
expenditure and income equibalance, or even where, if my amendment is. 
defeated, after I have offered the additional revenue it would be best in the 
interests of Government as well as the country, to have a deficit Budget of 
£500,000. The responsibility for the deficit will be theirs if they reject my 
amendment, because I am providing by this amendment the additional 
revenue which they require from a source, be it remembered, in regard 
to which the Government of India are themselves agreed, and in regard 
to which there is practically a unanimous feeling in the country. So that 
the position that arises is this. The Government of India come to this Council 
and announce that their Budget estimates show that during the next year 
there will be a deficiency of £2,600,000 ; their revenue proposal in regard 
to the Tariff Bill will bring in a revenue of £2,100,000, and they therefore- 
want £300,000 more to make up the deficit and a million more for the surplus. 
It is for thht reason that they want an increase in the income-tax and an in- 
crease in the salt tax. Sir, I beg to submit that we, the Non-official ACembers 
are quite willing to agree to provide the necessary funds by additions! taxation 
to the extent of your estimated deficit, that is £3,600,000, and that the differ- 
ence between the estimated deficit and the revenue under* the Tariff Bill can 
easily be naade up by increasing the duty on textile fabrics imported into India, 
both from Great Britain and Japan by the same standard of increase to which 
every other commodity is going to be subjected. If that is conceded, then there 
is an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure, and no case remains for an 
income-tax increase or for the salt tax increase except to provide a surplus As 
I said, I do not wish to go into that question nn the present occasion 
I will deal with it in opposing the Income-tax Bill My present object is to 
offer to Government in the shape of this duty — a duty which, as I have already 
stated, is favoured by the Government of India and is acceptable to the 
country — additional revenue from that source. Sir, it appears to me that it is 
rather hard that when the Government of India want the revenue, when 
the country is willing to agree to give" them that additional revenue 
from a source which is agreeable to themselves, that they should be debarred 
from doing so and in that way necessitate the proposal tor the increased salf 
tax. I should like to point out that the refusal of the Secretary of Stats to 
allow us to get £500,000 Irom this source is really responsible for the 
increase in the salt tax against which so much feeling has already been 
expressed in this Council. The revenue from the increase in the salt tax 
is £600,000, while from this source anything between £500,000 and 
£550,000 may well be expected : so that this refusal is tantamount to ordering 
an imposition of an additional 25 ‘per cent on the salt tax, a thing which I do 
not tMnk, can, in my opinion, be justified. Sir, I am restraining myself con- 
siderably in view of the appeal made to me, but if for any reason the standard 
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of inoreiised taxation is applied to textile fabrics — ^tbat is to say, under tiie 
present standard of import duties we are levj'ing a 5 per cent ad valorem, 
duty on imported goods while textile fabrics pay only 3^ per cent- — ^if the 
standard is going to be increased and we are to have an all-round increase 
of 2^ per cent in the standard, raising it from 6 to per cent, all I want is 
that the same standard should be applied to textile fabrics. Under a standard 
of 6 per cent the rate of duty for textile fabrics is 3^ per cent I therefore 
say that, when the standard is raised to 7^ per cent, the rate of duty on textile 
fabrics should be raised to 6 per cent, that is a general rise of 2^ per cent all 
round. 

“ Then, Sir, be it remembered that this increased taxation is for revenue 
purposes. Under ordinary conditions there would have been hardly any 
justification for increased taxation. Under present conditions India, along 
with other component parts of the British Empire, has suffered and is suffering 
in consequence of the war. and it is because of war conditions that justification 
is found for increased taxation for purely revenue purposes, to make up a 
deficit in our expenditure. Surely, Sir, that was one reason why, under 
present conditions, with a Coalition Ministry and a Secretary of State, the 
son of the champion tariff reformer, we might have been allowed to arrange 
our revenues in accordance with the sentiments of the Government of India 
and the sentiments of the people of the country. We are asked to await the 
readjustment that will take place after the war in regard to our fiscal matters 
Sir, hope is eternal and we live in hope, but I do trust — I am not dealing in 
detail A^vith the reasons that have been advanced — that the Government of 
India will forcibly bring to the notice of the Secretary of State that the 
feeling in the country is strong and insistent in favour of fiscal freedom, and 
that they will not be satisfied by any reasons of the kind that have been 
advanced now and in the past ; that they desire that India shall economically 
rise and be free to levy taxation in directions most suitable to themselves, 
to their views and to their sentiments. 

“ Sir, I trust that my amendment will be accepted, and that we will have 
a Budget in which the revenue will balance the expenditure, and there will be 
no additional taxation on incomes or salt. Eor these reasons. Sir, I will put my 
amendment to *the Council, in the hope that the financial re-arrangement that 
will be ultimately adopted bjr the Government , of India wiU be such as to be 
acceptable to the people of this country. I may, in conclusion, say that if for 
any reason it is impossible for the Government of India to accept the amend- 
ment, I should very much like them to consider an export duty on raw cotton 
in order to give them su£S.oient to. make up the deficit, on condition that there 
shall be no increase in either the income-tax or in the salt tax. 

“ With these remarks, I beg to place my amendment before the Council.*’ 

I • 

Tlie Hon’ble PaAdit Madan Molian lHalaT-iya : — “I sup- 
port ttie amendment which has been moved by my Hon’ble friend Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtoola I know very well that with the expression of opinion which we 
have before ^ us of the Hon’ble the Einance Member of the Government of 
India, there is absolutely no chance of this amendment .being accepted by 
Council as it is constituted. And yet if I think it my duty to join with my friend 
in supporting it, it is only to record a protest, a respectful but firm protest, 
against the action of His Majesty’s Government in this matter. 

Sir, we fully realise the position of the Government of India. We feel 
grateful to them for having placed our view of the matter fully and clearly 
'before His Majesty’s Government; but we wish that His Majesty’s Ministers, 
the Secretary of State for India and others who might have advised birr^ in. 
matter, ^ realised how their refusal to permit the Government of Tndia. to make 
a material increase in the cotton import duties is regarded in India- They have 
done so o_n the ground that, in their opinion, the raising of this question at the 
present time would provoke a revival of controversies at a tiyna when thegr 
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specially desired to avoid them, and that this might prejudice the ultimate- 
settlement of the larger issues raised hy the war. But if. Sir, this gives us an 
idea of the way in which the settlement of those larger questions after the war is 
to he made, I must say that I do not feel happy or hopeful. Here is the present 
crisis, when in order to meet the new demands which have to he met owing to 
the conditions generated hy the war, the Government of India have to resort 
to additional taxation. They have to resort to taxation not in one direction 
hut in various directions, to taxation from top to bottom ; to taxation which, it 
may he said with perfect truth, does not leave one single man untouched in 
this country. If at such a juncture, the Government of India made an appeal 
to the Government in England to allow them to increase the import 
duty on cotton goods, as the import duty on numerous other articles was 
being increased, there could not he a more reasonable, a more just, request 
made to them. And what is the reason for which this request has not been 
granted ? Because, say they, there is likely to be a controversy over ic, hut 
a controversy is not avoided hy refusing a reasonable request. It would 
have been avoided to a far greater extent if His Majesty’s Ministers had 
recognised that this was just the time when, in view of the very stringent cir- 
cumstances in which we were placed, in which we were driven to resort to 
taxation of numerous other articles, they should in fairness have allowed us to 
increase the duty on cotton goods. 

It has been said. Sir, that after the war, the question of an Inter-Imperial 
trade is to he taken up, and in that connection one of the speakers, the Hon’ble 
Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, referred to the question of I^referential Tariffs. Might 
I warn my friends that they shotild he under no delusion in that connection ? 
That they shoula clearly realise what that might mean ? I will refer them to 
what was said in one of the Preferential, Tariff Reform League pamphlets a few 
years ago on this subject. I quote from an article in the ‘ Indian Xear Book,* 
in which it is stated : — ' 

* Some idea of the direction in which a scheme of Inter-Imperial Preferential Trade would 
tend, so far as India is concerned, may be gathered from the following es:tract from the 
Official Handbook of the Tariff Reform League : — 

‘ Preference would mean to India that the United Kingdom and the Colonies would give 
freer entry to Indian tea, coffee, sugar, wheat and all Indian staple products ; and ,it would 
mean to us that the Indian import duty on a large number of British manufactures <would be 
either abolished or reduced. ' 

That shows that that is one of the directions in which the ultimate settlement 
may come about. But I do not want to allow my judgment on the question 
before us to be affected too much by a consideration of what may possibly 
happen, because nobody can feel certain what will happen. I wish, however, to 
say that His Majesty’s Ministers in England would have inspired greater hope 
•and confidence in the minds of Indians regarding the character of the ultimate 
settlement of the larger issues after the war, if in a matter in which the Govern- 
ment of India, supported by the Indian public, have for the last 30 or 40 years 
asked for freedom of action, they had allowed them that freedom, allowed them 
to increase the import duty on cotton, goods, when they felt it their duty to 
increase them. It is not. Sir, they who send manufactixred cotton gooda 
to India who would have had to bear the burden of the increased duty. It is 
the people of India, the consumers, who would have tad to hear it, to pay a 
larger price for the articles on which the duty were levied. But they would 
not be the poorest of the poor, but the richer classes who consume the finer 
imported fabrics. Erom every point of view^, therefore. His Majesty’s Ministers 
should have allowed the Government of Indii, who are in possession of all tdie 
facts of the case, who are in possession of the opinion of the public of India, 
to increase the import duty on cotton goods when they considered it to he just 
and equitable in the circumstances of the case to do so, and we cannot too 
strongly protest against their refusal to do so. 

“ With these-remarks, I support the amendment proposed by my Hon’ble 
friend opposite. ” 
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The Hon’tole Sir William Meyer.: — “ Sir, I had hoped that 
after what I said a little time ago, the Hou’hle Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola would 
consent to drop this amendment My appeal has been ineffective, as he has 
thought it his duty to press it, principally as I gather, in order that he may 
air his objections to paying increased income-tax. objections which might have 
been more suitable on another occasion. I have however nothing to complain 
of in the tone of his speech, or in that of my Hon’ble friend Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. But the matter is a practical matter. The Council know 
that the Grovernment of India would have been glad had ^ they been able to 
increase the import duty on cotton goods i but His Majesty’s Government, 
for reasons of Imperial policy, have said it is not desirable to do this at present. 
Obviously, however much the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola may object to 
it, we in India are, in political and Imperial matters, subordinate to His 
Majesty’s Government at home. We must look at facts as they are, not as he 
might wish them to be. We cannot, therefore, accept an amendment which 
involves practically going against the views expressed by His Majesty’s 
Government. We cannot possibly do that. Supposing even a state of things 
in which the official majority might become inoperative, and such an amend- 
ment could be got through ; what would happen? We should have to drop 
the Bill altogether, because the Secretary of State would certainly veto a Bill 
which contained a provision of this sort. So that the proposal is not really 
practical. 

“The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola says that his object in moving 
this amendment is to get sufficient money just to meet the deficit, and thei’efore 
to drop the salt tax, and above all the income-tax. Well, in the first place, 
I do not accept the statement. But supposing we had had our way in this 
matter, suppose we had been able to increase the duty on imported cotton goods, 
I deny that we should necessarily have raised a full £2, 600,000 from the customs 
instead of £2,100,000, We should have had to consider other matters. I will 
say this, that the Government of India would certainly not have been a party, 
at a time when increased taxation was necessary, to leaving the well-to-do 
alone in the matter of income-tax. Whatever had happened we should have 
put on the tax there 

Then I must protest against the implication that it is His Majesty’s 
Government that is specifically responsible for the increase in the salt tax. 
As I said when replying to another amendment just now, we considered it only 
safe that we should have a fairly large surplus for the current year, and 
towards that the increase in the salt tax is contributive. It is not right that 
the Council should assume that if we had been able to tax cotton goods some- 
what more, the salt tax would necessarily have remained as it was before. 
I cannot argue upon hypotheticals ; the Council won’t expect me to do so. 
But I do protest against the unfairness of branding TTis Majesty’s Government, 
so to speak, as being specifically responsible for the increase in the duty on 
•salt. I trust that now the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola will withdraw his 
amendment, but if not, I must ask the Coxmcil to reject it. ” 

The Xlon’ble Sir Ibra>him Raibimtoolai : — “ Sir, I will be very 
bnef in replying to the debate on the question of this amendment. There is 
one particular point to which I crave your leave to refer, and that is in regard 
to the reply^ given to the statement made by me that but for tbis refusal to 
■allow additional taxation on textile fabrics the salt tax would not have been 
necessmw. Sir, the scheme of additional taxation in the Einanoial Statement 
so lucidly expounded to us, as I said befor6, by the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer 
is that there is an Imperial deficit of £2,600,000, and that the additional revenue 
proposed to be recovered is £8,600,000, leaving a surplus of £1,000,000. Does 
It not stand to reason, in view of these facts, that if you had from £500,000 

additional ' revenue from the increased taxation on cotton 
mbnes, you would Imve a corresponding reduction in other directions? 
Does it luQt follow, in view of the opinion held by the fHon’ble the Einance 
Minister that the well-to-do should be taxed and the income-tax diould there- 
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fore remain, that the necessary and logical conclusion would be that, if you could 
have secured an additional 5 or 6 hundred thousand pounds from cotton fabrics, 
you would not have increased the tax on salt ? I think that the connection is so 
apparent that it cannot be disputed. Even assuming that a case exists — which 
I think does not — for getting a surplus in a year like this by additional taxation, 
here you have from 6 to 6 hundred thousand pounds to be obtained from this 
additional duty ; and surely with the great sympathy which the Hon’ble Sir 
William Meyer really has for the poor, the tax on salt would have been knocked 
on the head. Therefore, by refusing to sanction this as represented by the Govern- 
ment of India, the increase of salt tax has become essential and necessary, and 
therefore, in spite of what the Finance Minister has said, I remain unconvinced 
and attribute this increased taxation to the refusal of His ^Majesty’s Government. 
Sir, I know that the Government of India are subordinate to His Majesty’s 
Government. It is no new thing; the Non-ojSB-cial Members have been 
constantly and repeatedly told that, though they call themsek es the Government 
of India, they are, in reality, the agents of the Secretary of State, and that as such 
they have got to carry out the orders and the mandates of the Secretary ot 
State. That is, it will be conceded, for a country of the dimensions and 
importance of India, a very humiliating position ; and if we, the Non-official 
Members, have been and are in season and out of season pressing this point, it is 
in the firm conviction that our considered views will have ultimately the 
desired effect of having the Government of India, being really the Govern- 
ment of India, co-operating with us the Non-official Members, and justifying 
each measure in answer to our criticism and not sheltering themselves behind 
the orders of the Secretary of State. Sir, that is a consummation pre-eminently 
to be desired, and I may assure you. Sir, that we, the Non- official Members, will 
keep on pressing the point to give more powers to the Government of India 
in order that the administration may be carried on in co-operation between 
the officials and the people of this country. If this subject comes 
on repeatedly before this Council for consideration, it will be excused because 
we mean to bring, it constantly and repeatedly before this Council- Sir, I 
have given an opportunity to Government to get the additional £510,000 they 
need to make up the deficit If they will not have it, if they will not have 
Mr. Ladabhoy’s amendment for additional jute duty, if they do not want 
additional revenue from the sources we indicate and which w e are 
prepared to pay, I hope that they will, when £ oppose the income-tax 
increase and the salt tax increase, give me sympathetic hearing and agree, for 
reasons which I propose to advance, that no case exists for any increase in 
these directions. At all events, if there is a case, the Government of India 
are themselves responsible in refusing to take the £500,000 which we are 
ready and willing to offer to them to make up the deficit. For these reasons. 
Sir, I will not withdraw my amendment ; I will let it be defeated, because I 
wish to show, and I hold, that the responsibility of rejecting it is the' official 
majority ” 

The amendment was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Pa^ndit Madaiix Mohan Malaviya : — Sir, 
in view of the discussion on the previous amendment, I beg leave to with- 
draw the amendment that stands in my name, namely : — 

'That in column 4 headed ‘ Rate of duty ’ against item 61, Part II, new Schedule 11, for 
the figures and words ' 3^ per cent,’ the figures and words * 74 per cent ’ shall be substituted.” 

The amendment was, by permission, withdrawn. 

The XXon’hle Mr. Dadabhoy : — *‘Sir, it is unnecessary for me to 
press this amendment now. I may say that I particularly selected jute as 
J got the cue from the able speech delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart, 
as President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on 29th February last, when 
referring to the expected export duty, he pointed out that the ‘ proposed tax as 
a means of raising revenue, is not at aU an unattractive proposition.’ But as 
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my amendment about tbe reduction of salt duty has been 
formally withdraw this amendment also namely : — 

‘ That in column 4 headed “ Rate of duty against items 1 and 
the following amendments shall oe made, namely : — 

1-4 shall be substituted for . , , . . 
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The amendment was, by permission, withdrawn. 


withdrawn, I now 


2, new Schedule III, 
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Thie Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : —“Sir, I be^ 
to move — 

‘ That in new Schedule III, after item 3, the following item shall he inserted ; — 

' SA Wheat I Indian maund of 82p lbs. avoirdupois weight 1 0 4’. 

I see from the figures mentioned by the Hon’ble the Finance Member in his 
speech, that last year a profit of about 22 lakhs was made on the transactions 
on wheat. The proposal which I put forward would bring in about 39 lakhs 
at export duty. If it were not for the fact that a profit of JBlf»0,000 was made 
last year, and as I understand from the sxjeeoh of tbe Hon’ble Finance 
Member, that it is proposed to keep up the same arrangements this year, I 
would not have proposed an export duty on wheat at this time. If the wheat 
scheme is to continue, then I submit it would he a better policy to impose an 
export duty on wheat. We have an export duty on rice, and it is desirable 
that we should have an export duty on wheat for two reasons, firstly, because 
it will bring us a fair amount of revenue winch we need, and secondly, 
because it wdll help somewhat to keep down the price of wheat in the country. 
In the speech of the Einance Member we are reminded in many places that 
it was largely in the interests of the Indian consumer that the wheat 
scheme was taken up and is to be continued. My proposal will work 'towards 
the same end. Of course, we do not want any wheat of ours to go to the 
enemy ; we want it to go to the United EZingdom, and to those whom the 
Government of His Majesty wish to help ; we want that policy also to be kept 
up ; but if that policy is kept up, and if about 22 lakhs or so is to be made as 
profits of that policy, it seems to me that the Government might well recognise 
the propriety of putting an export duty of 4t annas a maund on wheat. With 
these remarks. I leave the amendment in the hands of the Oouncil.” 

/ 

71x.e ISon.’Tble Mr. laow : — “ Sir, I regret that I must oppose this 
amendment. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has st^^ted that, 
in his opinion, an export tax is preferable in its operation to the wheat scheme, 
I trust I correctly understood him in his statement, for it filled me with a 
certain amount of surprise. It was explained by you, Sir, in your place in 
this^ Council about a year ago, under what circumstances the Government of 
India found it necessary to undertake the conduct of the wheat scheme.” 


Tlie Xl!oxi’‘ble Pandit Madan Molian Malaviya : — “ May I 

intermut my friend for a minute ? I do not wish that any arrangements 
under which our wheat is supplied to His Majesty’s Government;, and at their 
wishes to other countries, should be altered- I do not in the least desire that 
it should be left to anybody and everybody to export wheat wherever he liked. ' 
I only wish that an export duty should be imposed on wheat without pre- 
judice to the present arrangements. * My suggestion does not go against them ; 
it seeks to impose an export dhty on wheat without discontinuing the present 
arrangements for regulating its supply to selected places and peoples.” 

V 

TJhe !Son.’'ble Mr. laow : — “ I fully understand the sn^estion which 
finderlies the Hon’ble Member’s amendment, and I defend the position on 
tliat basis. AVe liaTB first of all to consider wbat will be tbe incidence of tbe* 
;i^oposed^ tax from the point of iriew of the person who, I shall presently 
show, trill really be affected, namely, the producer. Without entering mtO' 


/ 
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aaiy sucE ve±ed questions as to 'wliat is a fair price for tlie producer to expect, 
I do not think anybody ■will quarrel with me if I take as an assumption 
the price of wheat at R3-8 a maund at an up-country, Punjab, wheat market 
like Eyallp'ur. The ICon’hle Member’s proposed tax of 4 annas on the 
maund on that amount would come, if I am correct, to something like 7 per 
cent. !Now, that is from some points of view a heavy tax, and from another 
and perhaps more important point of view, as I shall explain later, by no 
means heavy enough to accomplish what the Hon'ble Member has in mind. 
I have said that the producer in this country is the man who will have to pay 
that tax. I do not think I need labour the point at any great length. All 
over the world, large wheat-producing countries like Australia, Argentine, the 
States, Canada, and, in ordinary times of peace, Russia, grow enormous areas 
of wheat, mostly or very largely in some ca&es with a view to export. Their 
financial and transport arrangements are highly organised, far more highly 
organised than in this country ; freights for many of them are a good deal 
less, and in the case of Canada at any rate, if not in other countries, the 
quality of wheat is superior to that grown in India. 

“ The Indian producer is, therefore, competing against these people for the 
sale of his wheat, and if we super-impose a tax, that is a tax of 7 per cent., it is 
q'uite obvious that the deficiency •will have to be met by him. Other people 
will continue to charge their present prices for the wheat that they send to 
England ; India will be able to charge no more for her wheat ; the Indian 
producer will therefore receive so much less, viz , 7 per cent. It is not an un- 
common result of such a discouragement, in fact a result which may be predict- 
ed in this Cftse with some degree of confidence, to find a reduction in the wheat 
area in India. I da not say a large reduction but some reduction ^ I don’t 
■think that is a prospect which the Hon’ble Member would care to contemplate, 
and I don’t think that his proposal, to protect what I may call the wheat-eating 
industry at the expense of the wheat-producing industry would be attained, and 
the figures for wheat cultivation after the xapse of say 5 to 10 years would exhibit 
a reduction which would not be to his satisfaction. During the last 18 months 
especially, the Government of It dia have tried to strike a fair and just balance 
between the claims of the producer and the claims of the consumer ; and I 
■think the Hon’ble Member ■wiU admit that the Government of India will not 
show any reluctance in making this attempt or being deterred by the magnitude 
of the schemes or the complications involved in doing their best to this end 
when they think it really necessary. The really high prices at this time last 
year compelled the Government of India to step in ; the Hon’ble Member asks 
■us in future, whether wheat prices are high or low, to fine the producer 7 per 
cent at the expense of the consumer. I think it ■will be admitted that the 
proposal is scarcely a fair one. I said at the beginning of my speech that the 
Hon’ble Member’s proposed tax was'in some points of view too low. I ask you 
to consider the p'^sition that would arise ■with the really high prices in England 
which have been from ■tine to time in force during the past year. Prices have 
been as high — I am speaking from memory — as 67 to 68 shillings a quarter ; a 7 
per cent tax on this would be absolutely ineffective ; it would require a tax of 
many times 4 annas to have the influence which the Hon’ble Member no doubt 
•desires. I admit of course that his proposal pre-supposes the maintenance of 
existing safeguards in respect of restriction of exports and their control and direc- 
tion, but we have really to rely on the restriction of , export against high prices ; 
in the case of medium and’ low prices the sole effect of this duty would be as I 
say to inflict an ■unfair fine on 'the producer. The only means of dealing with 
the situation by means of an export tax would be to have the export tax a sliding 
one, either on the difference between Indian and English prices or on Indian and 
on Ensrlish prices. Sufficient reasons were given in your speech last year. Sir, to 
show the impossibility of this from the disturbance of trade that would result, and 
the undoubted complications and the upsetting of the market. The Hon’ble 
Member has, I think, alluded to the tax on rice, or if he has not he will correct 
me ; at any rate some Hon’ble Members have done so during this morning’s 
discussion. I will explain the position in regard to the export duty on rice. 
Tt was imposed at a time when the Government of India were under the fond 
impression that India had a monopoly of the export of rice ; this we now 
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Imow is very far from being the case; however, the tax lemains and owing 
to the fact among others that rice is a much more widely grown crop than 
wheat, and that a larger proportion of it is consumed in the country, not very 
much harm has resulted from it ; for that reason the Government of India have 
decided to let sleeping dogs lie, and have not touched it "We don’t, however, want 
to embark on a fresh experiment of the same sort in regard to wheat. We have 
had sufficient experience of the wheat trade during the past year to be quite 
certain that the result will be undesirable from the point of view of the Indian 
producer, and unsatisfactory from the point of view of the Indian consumer i or 
these reasons. Sir, I must ask the Council to reject the amendment 

Tire Hoaa’ble Psbndit ]y[a>da>ii Malaviya. : — “Sir, I 

desire to point out a certain inconsistency in the attitude ol the Government 
of India on this question I find that grain and pulse imported into the country 
has to pay a duty of 2^ per cent ad valorem. In the speech of the BEon’ble the 
Finance Member introducing the Financial Statement, he said : — ‘ While 
taxing grain and pulse at 2^ per cent in ordinary circumstances, the Govern- 
ment will be prepared, when necessary, to consider* the question of exempting 
them by executive order in famine years.’ I find from the Schedule at page 10 
that fiour imported into the country is liable to a duty of 7^ per cent ad valorem. 
If a duty of per cent is levied on flour and of 2^ per cent on grain and 
pulse which are imported into the country, is it very unreasonable to suggest 
that there should be a duty of 4 annas a maund on wheat which is exported out 
of the country ? Government knows and the Council knows that wheat is the 
staple food ot a large portion of the people, and that the zise in the piice of 
wheat has been a source of real hardship to the great bulk of them ; the 
price of wheat in India has gone up by leaps and bounds. But there has 
not been anything like a corresponding rise in the incomes of the people. 
In other countries to which our wheat is exported, the average annual income 
per head of the population is several times greater than the average annual 
income of the Indian people. Therefore the great bulk of the consumers in 
India are put to a great disadvantage in wheat being allowed to be expoited free 
of any duty. I readily concede that if my proposal were accepted, it would 
impose a certain amount of restriction on the profits which the producer at 
present earns I put forward the proposal with that result clearly before my 
mind’s eye And I am supported in doing so by the Government of India 
Theie are several passages in the speech of the Hon’ble Finance Member in 
which he^ has been good enough to say that the wheat arrangement has been 
kept up in the interest of the consumer, and I think. Sir, that that js the right 
policy to adopt. In no country can the Government allow any one section of 
the community to derive unreasonably large profits at the expense of the other 
sections of the community, particularly where food-stufiPs are concerned. For 
these reasons, wish the Government would accept my proposal. But I see 
clearly, that it will not be passed to-day. I beg the Hon’ble Finance Member 
and the Government of India, however, ,to take this proposal into considera- 
tion, and, if possible, to accept it, when they are framing their Budget next 
year. I recognise that from one point ot view, this is not perhaps the right 
time to press the proposal. I will not, therefore, press t at present ; but I 
do ask the Government to take the matter into consideration next year, and to 
talce up a position which would be both consistent and reasonable and which 
would commend itself to the general consumer of wheat in India. I do not 
press the amendment ” 

The amendment was, by permission, wdthdrawn. 

Tile iEIon’lile Sir !M!e^er “ I now move. Sir, that the 

Bill be passed with the slight amendment introduced in it by the Select 
Committee. 

** I think I may congratulate the Government and the Council on the 
business-like w ay in which the Bill has been dealt with here, and on the fact that 
VTO have been able to carry this very uigent measure into law. Wc have been 
able to do so in a reasonably ^ort time, and at the same time ht.vt elicited aH 
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reasonable objections I may also, as I said before, congratulate the Council on 
the ready acquiescence that the Schedules have received. 

I now move that the Bill be passed as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee.’* 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council here adjourned for Lunch. 


THS INDIAN^ INCOMX: TAX (AMSNDMSN^T) BI1.1.. 

Tlie IIoii’'ble Sir W'illiam ]V[e3rer : — " Sir, I beg to present 
the Beport of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1886. 

“ The Deport is in the hands of the members. We have made one or two 
small alterations in drafting to make things more clear, and Sir Q. M. Chitnavis 
has pointed out that in Select Committee he raised the point that the minimum 
assessable income should be raised from Bs. 1,000 to B.s. 1,200, but the Com- 
mittee thought this was out of place in view of the financial difficulties of Q-ov- 
ernment This is a time for increasing taxation, and not for dispensing with 
taxes, or portions of taxes, already levied. 

***I now move. Sir, that you will be pleased to suspend the Buies of Business 
to admit the report of the Select Committee being taken into consideration.” 

The Bon’hle the Vice-President : — “ I suspend the Buies of 
Business. ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Willia.m Me^rer : — ** I now move that tho 
Beport of the Select Committee be taken into consideration. I need not say 
more on the merits of the Bill than what I have already said in my speech 
introducing the Einancial Statement and in that introducing the Bill itself.” 

The Xon’ble Sir G-aingaidhair Chitnavis : — " Sir, I beg to 
support the Income-tax Bill, The only points on which I need address the 
Council are three. In the first place, it is necessary that it should 
be made clear that the scheme of enhanced taxation which the Bill 
embodies is accepted by the country as a war measure. Such taxation cannot 
be tolerated on restoration of normal conditions. It should, therefore, be 
distinctly understood that I support it only as a temporary arrangement for 
strengtheixing the hands of Government during the war. In the ^ next place, 
I think the assesi^^ble minimum should be raised from Bs. 1,000 to Bs. 1,200, in 
view of the large increase of a permanent nature in the cost of living It is 
reasonable that some consideration should be shown to the poorer middle 
classes with fixed incomes which have deteriorated in value through the 
abnormal rise in prices. I suggested the amendment in Select Committee, but 
for reasons which appeared to me reasonable, it coTxld not be incorporated in the 
Bill. I hope, however. Government will consider the point after the war is 
over and the financial condition improves Lastly, in order that the higher* rates 
do not press heavily upon the poorer holders of securities, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the procedure lor claiming a refund should be simplified, and I hope 
that this will be done by the rules framed in accordance with the rule-making^ 
power that has been provided in the Act.” 

The Xon’ble Sir Ibrabim Bahimtoola : — Sir, as I indicated 
in the coxurse of the previous debates to-day, I rise to oppose the increase in 
the income-tax proposed by this Bill. I beg to submit that there is no case 
for any increase in the income-tax at present. I do not wish. Sir, to be- 
misunderstood. I am not opposed in principle to the increase in the income- 
tax or in the salt tax if there was justification for it My submis- 
sion on the present occasion is, that no justification has been made- 
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out for either increasing the income-tax or raising the salt tax In dealmg 
-with this point, I will have to go a little exhaustively into the financial position 
of the Government of India. Looking at it as a whole, it appears to me that 
the salt tf*.'!?' has been levied, as I have already contended, to make up the 
deficiency in the Tariff Bill due to exempting cotton piece-goods from the 
necessary increase of 2^ per cent. I now contend that the increase in the 
income-tax, which represents a revenue of £900,000, is to provide Govern- 
ment with a surplus, which is estimated at a million pounds. I therefore oppose 
the increase in the income-tax, primarily on the ground that it is proposed to 
he levied for the purpose of giving Government a surplus. Now, Sir, in 
connection with that, my submission is that at a time like the present when 
the country has suffered so much in various directions in consequence of the 
war, the requirements of Government in the shape of additional taxation 
should be confined to the actual expenditure estimated by them, and that 
anything beyond an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure ought 
not to be sanctioned. To levy, at a time like this, additional taxation for the 
purpose of providing a surplus appears to me to be totally indefensible. 
I will deal with the reasons which the BLon’ble Einance Member gave in 
support of wanting a surplus, after I have pointed out why, in the first 
Instance, I think that the strength of the financial position of the Government 
of India is so great that no justification can be satisfactorily proved in favour 
of taxing even the so-called well-to-do people in India with this £900,000 in 
the shape of additional taxation. Sir, with your permission, I may refer 
once more very briefly to the broad results of the Einancial Statement. The 
deficit is £2,600,000. The revenue from the Tariff Act which we have passed 
is £2,100,000 ; the additional revenue of £600,000 which I wish to give them 
has been refused. When an equilibrium could have been obtained by means of 
one form of taxation and one alone, it has been declined. Therefore, I submit 
that Government will have to be content with opening the new Budget with a 
deficit of £500,000 for which they are themselves responsible, and not levy 
any additional taxation in the form of income-tax or shit tax. I may incidentally 
mention, in answer to the point that it is the well-to-do that will have to pay 
the tax, that I am opposing, not only the increased taxation against the well- 
to-do, but also against the poordn the shape of the salt tax — ^I am opposing both. 

“ Now, Sir, assuming, for argument’s sake, that my view prevails, and that 
the Budget in which I wanted to have an equilibrium is allowed to open with a 
deficit of £500,000, what will be the net result ? 

Is the financial position of the Governihent of India sufficiently strong to 
justify having a Budget of that description ? In this connection you will 
permit me. Sir, to trouble the Council with a few statistics. Our invariable 
experience has been that on most occasions the actuals show better results 
than those anticipated at the time of framing the Budget. Every Einance 
Minister will naturally exercise caution in framing his estimates. That is 
a procedure which I do not want to contest. In the Einancial Statement 
which was placed before us on the 1st, the Hon’ble Member has said in more 
thau one_ place that estimates have been framed with a great deal of caution. 
I recogn^e the soundness of this, and I hold that the principle of caution in 
underestimating, however slightly, your revenue and overestimating, however 
slightly again, your expenditure, has led in the past in most cases to results of 
T>etter surpluses than were provided for, ot sUrplxises where small deficits ba.d 
been anticipated. If the same experience works out for the ensuing year, then 
even a deficit of £500,000 may reasonably be expected to turn into a 
surplus, however small it may be, because after all the deficit is only £500,000 
in a Budget representing 86 millions. 

“ Sir, I have corupared the estimates with the actuals from 1907-08. 
In that year the estimated surplus was over £700,000, while the actual 
was £300,000, which was less In 1908-09, the surplus estimated 
was £571,000 and the deficit was £3,737,CK)0. This is the one year during 
the last 11 years during which there has been a deficit, and it immediately 
led^to increased taxation. Sh, I will deal later on with the point as to the 
3polioy of living recourse to i>Eicrease(^ taxation immediately a deficit is notksed. 
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widle, wIieB surplxises are found, on only a very few occasions decrease of taxa- 
tion has heen aUowed In 1909-10, the estimated surplus was £280,000, the 
actual surplus was £606,000 ; in 1910-11, the estimated surplus was £400,000 
and the actual sTirplus was £4 noillions. I am giving round figures. In 
1911-12, the estimated surplus was £800,000, the actual surplus was £4 noillions ; 
in 1912-13, the estimated surplus was £1,500,000, the actual surplus was 
£3,100,000; in 1913-14, the surplus estimated was £1^,400,000 and the actual 
surplus was £2,400.000 ; in 1914-15, which represented 8 months of war, the 
estimated surplus was £1,266,000 and the deficit was £2,785,000 That was 
because war supervened and converted the surplus into a deficit. In the 
current year, -which is the year when Budget estimates were framed at a time 
when war was on, and in anticipation of the war lasting throughout the year, 
the deficit estimated was £2,900,000 and the actual deficit was £2,100,000, 
showing a difference to the good of over £800,000. If you take even the year 
in which the conditions of war were present, and estimates were framed in 
consideration of that contingency, the results are over £800,000 better than 
anticipated. Surely, Sir, if that is so, we may reasonably expect, now that the 
present Budget has been framed with even greater caution and in full view of 
the present circumstances of the war, that that caution will lead to better results 
than those provided for in the Budget. If they prove to be better only to the 
extent of £500,000, then there will be an equilibrium, and I beg to submit 
that there is no case for additional taxation, either income-tax or salt tax. 

Let us consider another aspect of the question. What has been the net 
result of the financial policy adopted by the Government of India during the 
last 11 years for which figures are available in the Statistical Abstract relating 
"to British India published in England The figures given are from 1903-04. ” 

Tlie Kon’ble BTr. Sru.]i 3 ra*te ; — ** Page ? ” 

Th.© XXon’ble Sir Ibra^bim li^liixiitoolai : — “ ‘ Page 47.’ In the 
year 1903-04, the surplus is nearly £3 millions In the next year the surplus 
is £3,500,000 ; intl905-06, £2,100,000 ; in 1906-07, £1,500,000, in the next 
year, £306,000 ; in 1908-09, in which, as I have already stated, there was a 
deficit of £3,737,000. In 1909-10, there was a surplus of £600,000 ; in 1910-11 
of £4 millions ; in the next year £4 millions again ; in the following year 
£3,100,000, and in 1913-14, for which figures are available in this statement, 
it was £2,300,000. 

“ Sii;, taking the total of all these figures during the last 11 years, the 
Government of India have taken from the tax-payers £20,000,000 in the form 
of taxation more than what was required for the purposes of the administration. 
Taking the total of these 11 years, the net result is, that you have taken from 
the tax-payers £24 millions surplus nmnus £4 millions deficit, leaving a net 
balance of £20 milli ons ‘in excess of the revenue requirements of the Govern- 
ment of India. Where has this money gone ? This money has been utilised 
for the purpose of capital expenditure. 

Sir, I understand that the policy which has been followed, and to which 
I have referred on previous occasions In this Council, has been that these 
surpluses should be lent* to — I will not say used for — capital expenditure. 
I maintain that these surpluses of revenue were lent to capital and utilised 
as capital expenditure I contended before, and if my contention had been 
allowed, we would have had a separate statement showing the total amount 
of money obtained from reveigue in excess of our revenue requirements and 
lent to capital, and the sum drawn from capital to meet revenue deficits. 
There is nothing unreasonable in expecting that a portion of these loans should 
be repaid when necessary. Such a system would ensure a state of uniformity 
in taxation and thus avoid being obliged to increase or decrease ta,xation unless 
there were reburring surpluses or deficits. 

Sir, if this system had been adopted, and if the present had not been a 
time of war, I would have contended that the whole deficit should be obtained 
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as a refund from capital to ■which our surpluses to the extent of 20 millions 
have been devoted during the last 11 years. As it is war-time, I have supported 
Grovernment in their proposals for additional taxation to the tun© of 
£2,600,000, which fully covers the deficit which they estimate I submit, 
however, that in view of the fact that during the last 11 years we have lent 
as much as twenty million pounds out of our surpluses to capital, no further 
increased taxation should be levied. My case, therefore. Sir, becomes over- 
whelmingly strong when I stand up here and contend that no increased 
taxation should be allowed in the shape of income-tax and salt tax, but that 
<3-overnment should be content with the money they have obtained under 
the Tariff Act 

Sir, there is one more point in connection with this which I should 
liTrft to make. There was one year of deficit during the 11 years I have quoted 
Immediately thereupon, the Government of India resorted to increased taxation 
Extra taxation was levied, and it was proved afterwards that there had been no 
justification for that extra taxation Our subsequent revenue and expenditure 
showed that Government could well have done -without extra taxation. But 
even then, that taxation was not remitted but kept on. As I have already 
stated under ordinary circumstances, I would have contended that Government 
should obtain a refund from reproductive capital works to which w© have 
lent at least twenty million pounds during the lasc 11 years out of our surplus 
revenues, and that no recourse to additional taxation should be made I beg 
to repeat that in view of these facts the case against increasing taxation to 
obtain a surplus is overwhelmingly strong. 

Then, Sir, I may be asked whether, even ii the position I have taken up 
is accepted, it is possible to borrow the required sum ot money. I recognise the 
difficulties that face Government in the matter of borrowing ; but if the lucid 
statement which the Hon’ble the Einance Member has given us is carefully 
studied, we have reasonable grounds for believing that the appeal to the Indian 
money-market for the requirements of Government will be met. I say so 
because I think that the Hon’ble Member has very carefully decided upon a 
line oE procedure which appears to me very wise. I am referring to biw pro- 
posal of offering to convert an amount of per cent, promissory loan notes 
equal to the amount of tender which an investor may make. I understand 
from this statement that terms -will be offered which will be reasonably inviting ; 
and if that is so, there are reasonable prospects of his succeeding in getting not 
only the minimum of four millions which he estimates, but also a substantial 
part, if not the whole, of another four millions which he wants. 

“Now, Sir, I appeal to the Government of India — after all we Non- 
official Members can only plead and appeal — I appeal to the Government of 
India that, in view of the financial strength of the Government of India which 
I am going to refer to briefly later on, recourse to additional taxation for the 
purposes of what I will call a small deficit, if the salt tax is also disallowed, 
and obtaining a surplus should not be persisted in. In dealing with the 
flLnanpial strength of the Government of India, I will try to point out what are 
thealternatives which may be relied upon to meet the contingencies — the pro- 
bable qontingenoies for which this additional taxation is proposed. Now, Sir, 
with due deference, I will venture to submit that ,th© principle of levying 
additional taxation for the purpose of getting a surplus is wrong. Assuming 
that the actuals turn out as anticipated, both in regard to revenue and 
expenditure, and that at the end of the year there is a deficit, the Ooimcil will 
then be in a better position to know whether further additional taxation is 
necessary. If it proves necessary, I will ■willin^y give my support to it. You 
will observe. Sir, that in submitting this point T am not raisihg any question 
as regards the amount of expenditure which Government have thought proper- 
to provide for. At a time like this I do not wish to raise any question as regards 
the items of expenditure that have been providfed for in the Budget. We want 
to support the Govemm^t, and not indulge in any adverse criticism in regard 
to the requirements which they regard, so far as expenditure is concerned, to 
he n^essary. At the same time you will note that we reserve to ourselves 
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power of criticism., aud that is after all the only power we have of examining 
the adjustments which are taking place at present between Great Britain and 
India in the matter of military expenditure. At present we wish to give ca/rtc’ 
hlcmohe to the Government of India to do what they may deem proper, but 
we should not be construed to have consented to waive our right to offer 
helpful criticism, when the appropriate opportunity arises, in examining the 
baais and the principles on which these adjustments may have taken place. 
Sir, referring to the financial position again and the strength of the Govern- 
ment of India, I will deal firstly with the closing balance. According to the 
Budget we have a closing balance of over 17 millions I understand from the 
Einanoial Statement that a balance of 16 millions is required for working 
expenses. The excess over the 16 millions is 1,400,000, sujficient to meet 
the decrease in taxation which I am advocating, 1 million for surplus and 
£600,000 for deficit It makes a difference of £100,000, bu^t ^I do not wish to 
take up the time of the Council in dealing with that When we consider 
in public bodies the question of Ways and Means we have in each public body 
a suitable amount of working balance, closirg and opening balances as they 
are called in the Budget, but in reality they are working balances ; and every 
public body, including Government, requires for the purposes of unforeseen 
contingencies and for liquidating the expenditure during the time revenue 
is coming in to have a suitable working balance Our surplus balance 
would be 16 millions if my proposal was accepted ; and I venture to ask 
the JHon’ble Finance Member whether that is not a sufficient shield 
against unforeseen contingencies Surely, Sir, when you have a balance of 16 
• million pounds to fall back upon, when you have the probability of floating a 
rupee loan for 8 million pounds, against an estimated deficit of only £500,000. 
may I ask whether there is any reason to apprehend that, in spite of unforeseen 
contingencies against which a provision of a million pounds is now being made, 
the closing balance in itself is not sufficient to reassure Government of not 
having to face any financial embarrassment whatsoever Eet us examine 
in another way the strength of the finances. The financial condition of this 
country is also proved by another factor. We have our capital debt at 
about 280 milKons, out of which only £12,800,000 is unproductive, and the 
rest of our debt is productive debt. We had in 1888 an unproductive debt 
of 73 millions. W'e have worked it off to 12 millions and odd. that is to «ay, 
in about 26 or 26 years, we have worked off our unproductive debt by nearly 
60 million pounds. Surely that is also a source of great additional strength to 
the financial position of Government, not justifying, I venture to submit, the 
taxation of the people at times like these, when every one has suffered in one 
way or another for the purposes of providing a surplus. Then, Sir, there is 
the fourth safeguard, which would also protect in case of emergency. We have 
the Gold Standard Reserve This reserve was started in the year 1904, and 
we have worked it up recently to 26 millions At a time of emergency the 
Government of India themselves, "withdrew 7 millions for the purposes of 
Government, and in the interests of the public I gratefully acknowledge that 
this was done in the best interests of the public, but that they have been able 
to withdraw as much as 7 millions out of the Gold Standard Reserve shows 
that it is possible, without embarrassment, to go to that extent of withdrawals 
from the same. Out of these 7 million pounds withdrawn, 3 million poiinds 
have been repaid, and the present over- draft amounts to 4 million pounds. If 
we succeed jn floating a loan of an Additional 4 million pounds that money is 
ear-marked to be repaid to the Gold Standard Reserve. Even assuming that 
every item I have placed before the Council goes wrong and fails to fulffi 
expectations, even then you have a margin of 3 million pounds in the Gold 
Standard Reserve which you once withdrew and repaid to meet any unforeseen 
contingencies of the kind for which you propose to impose this additional taxa- 
tion. Rooking at all these points put together, am I wrong in appealing 
to the good sense of the Government of India not to Impose upon 
the people additional taxation for obtaining a surplus and meeting a small 
deficit. Sir, I appeal again as I said against any further increased taxation. Not 
that I am against the principle of inci*easing income-tax or salt-tax, but that the 
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circumstances of the case warrant caution and care, and^ additional burdens on 
the people should be imposed only to the extent which is imperatively necessary. 
T beg to submit that no case can be made out for additional taxation for the 
purposes of a surplus as imperatively necessary. Unless such a case is made out, 
which I beg to submit has not yet been made out, there is no case for additional 
taxation in these two directions. 

Sir, I have shown that in making Budget estimates care is usually taken 
to work out by past experience the various sources of revenue and the various 
items of expenditure At the same time, when unforeseen contingencies have to 
be provided for, other factors are examined to ascertain whether they can be 
relied upon to meet them 

*•* Sir, I have tried to show that we have (1) in the Grold Standard Deserve, 
(2) in the insignificant amount of our unproductive debt, (3) in our surplus 
cash balances, and (4) in the cautious estimates of our revenue and expen- 
diture, a sufficient margin for any unforeseen charges which may have to be 
met I submit that there is clearly no case for additional taxation for such 
a purpose. There is one point to which I will briefly refer, and that is, the 
view that has been expressed that India is lightly taxed ; that in view of 
the increased burdens which Great Britain is bearing, India ought also to 
bear additional burdens. As a wise financier, my Hon’ble Eriend, Sir 
William Meyer, is utilising that sentiment, and he has seen that the Council 
lifla supported him in the Tariff Bill practically unanimously In this connec- 
tion, it'is necessary to examine what is the, economic condition of England as 
compared with that of India, and what is the estimated income per head of 
population per annum in England as against that of India ; what, again, is the 
proportion of taxation per head of population in England in relation to the total 
income as against the same conditions in India ? If I were allowed, I would 
have gone exhaustively into this question. , I will briefly state to the Council 
what is the result of working out the figures from the available statistics, and 
I will mention them for what they may be^ worth The British population is 
45 millions in 1913-14, the total revenue was 200 millions This works out per 
head of population at £4-8 or Ds. 66. The income per unit of population in 
England is calculated at from £47 to £66 ; if we work it on the ma ximum of 
Ds. 1,000 per annum,,it gives a percentage of taxation of per cent. Assum- 
ing that, in consequence of the war, it is recently increased by 26 per cent, it 
would work out to a little over 8 per cent, of their total income. In 
our revenue is 80 millions, excluding an estimate of 6 millions possibly drawn 
from Native States, This works out to Ds. 6 per head on 240 millions of the 
population of British India. N ow, putting it in that way, it does appear tliat 
in England the people pay per head as much as Ds 80 in the shape of taxation, 
whereas we, in India, pay only Ds. 5 ; there is a world of difference between 
Ds 6 and Ds 80. But let me put it in another way We have an income 
estimated at Ds. 30 per head and Ds. 6 is one-sixth, or over 16 per cent, so that 
we, in India, are paying nearly double the rate of taxation in relation to our 
income than is paid by the people in Great Britain in spite of the war. Assum- 
ing that the national income in Great Britain is only the minimum estimate of 
£47 or Ds. 700 per annum, the rate of taxation works out at about 11 per cent, 
against India’s over 16 per cent. Let me put the case in another way. Out of 
a minimum income of 700 per head, each individual pays on average Ds. 80 
in the shape of taxation This leaves a balance of Ds. 620 per head of population 
per annum for all other purposes In India, out of the national income esti- 
mated at Ds. 30, Ds. 6 go towards meeting taxation, while only Ds. 26 per head 
of population per annum are left for all other purposes. It cannot for a 
moment be contended that India is lightly taxed No comparison between taxa- 
tion in England and India can be made, unless the relative economic conditicto 
of each country is taken into consideration. We are prepared to meet additional 
taxation to provide the revenue needed for the purpose of meeting such expen- 
diture as the Qt>vernment have themselves estimated It appears to me that 
Our attitude in regard to these matters ought to satisfy Government that we wish 
to co-operate with and meet them in this crisis to the utmost of our power, but 
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when it comes to the point of taxing our constituents, the people of this ooun- 
“try, in the shape of an income-tax in order that a surplus may be provided, I 
submit tha^ that is going too far. I have already dealt with the reasons 
advanced in favour of this, I daresay ihat many things may happen in the 
meantime, but surely that is not a contingency that has not always been present ; 
that is a contingency that ought to be met. As I have said we have ample 
resources ; are the Government going to get into financial difBlculties and embar- 
rassments for want of this surplus of a ^1,000,000 ? I appeal to the Govern- 
ment, and I appeal with all the force at my command, there is no case for additional 
taxation in order to find a surplus ; all the factors which I have taken a consi- 
derable time to explain to the Council lead me to that conclusion. In meeting 
the Government to the extent of the additional expenditure which they have 
provided in the Budget we are co-operating with them to the utmost 
that we can reasonably be expected to do. » I trust that my appeal will 
prevail, and that the country will not be asked to contribute additional taxation 
TO that extent. One word more. Sir, and I have done ; to put the case con- 
versely ; assuming that the whole scheme is carried through, and that at the 
end of next year the Government find they have a surplus of 3 to 4 millions 
instead of one million, does the Hon’ble Memher give us this guarantee that he 
will come forward and remit both the income-tax and the salt tax ? It appears 
to me that in these matters we have gdt to proceed on the facts and inform- 
ation that are before us, and, having regard to all the facts and information 
that has been disclosed, I Submit that there is not an iota of a case in 
favour of putting on additional taxation on the people of this country at a time 
hke this, to secure to Government a surplus of 1 million pounds. Eor these 
reasons. Sir, I am opposed to the Bill.” 

Tlie Hon’lile mi*. ][>a>da>'bli 03 r : — ‘‘ Sir, were it not for the present 
exceptional circumstances, pointed out by the Hon’ble Einance Minister, 
I would have hesitated to accord my support to any scheme of fresh taxation. 
I am not in favour of additions to our taxes. But the war is responsible for 
a situation abnormal in the extreme and beset wdth difficulties of an uncertain 
nature. "We have to yield to pressure. We Members of this Council have 
made it clear before now^ that we would be prepared to support Government 
in any proposal to levy imposts for the successful prosecution of this war I 
for one stick to that loyal resolution, and I cheerfully support this Bill with 
this reservation, that the scheme of taxation it legalises should be overhauled on 
the cqmplete rehabilitation of our finances. I do not lose sight of the fact 
that, according to the Hon’ble Einance Member’s calculation, our revenues 
stand in danger of a permanent diminution, while our liabilities will grow in 
volume after the war, and that therefore permanent sources of additional 
revenue must be found. But I believe the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer is 
over-cautious. I look with confident hope to the future, and I am almost 
sure, after the conclusian of the war, there will be such a rebound in our finances 
as will render the present additional taxation superfluous. Unless heavy and 
extraordinary charges are debited to India as a result of the war, any possible 
inflation in our annual expenditure will be more than balanced by a normal 
increase in our existing revenue, and these additional supports •will not be 
needed. It is also a question how far a portion of our Budget provision is 
unavoidable. But this is not 'the time for comment The hands of Govern- 
ment must in no way be weakened The Bill must he supported. Barge as 
the increase in the income-tax is, it gives me great pleasure to support the 
scheme, in that the principle of a graduated scale of taxation has been finally 
adopted. Hon’ble Members will remember that, in 19 JO, in connection ■witn 
my Resolution in Council for raising the assessable minimum, I strongly 
advocated that the tax should be le-vied on a graduated scale. I am glad Gov- 
ernment has at last seen the justice of the plea, and a generous effort has been 
made in the Bill before us to secure an equitable distribution of the tax. This is 
undoubtedly right. Difference of opinion may indeed exisit both about the 
maximum rate»1e'vied and about )Iie minimum income assessable to that rate*. 
But in view of the gravity of the situation, I do not quarrel about theso 
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particulars. We ought to bear carefully in mind that in England the rate is 
very much higher, and there is ever^ prospect of its going up^ higher stiU. 
There is no just ground for complaint on the score of the maximum rate in 
the Bill. It is only fair that we all should liberally contribute to the public 
finances; and it is likewise fair that the rich should pay proportionately 
more than their less favoured countrymen. 

** Sir, my chief complaint about this whole business of additional taxation, 
however, is that it has been necessitated, to a large extent at any rate, to the 
wanton surrender by us of the major portion of our opium revenue. Had 
that productive source remained intact, we could have borne even the present 
financial strain without diflloulty, and without burdening the country with any 
additional tax. It is doubtful if China has been freed from the evil habit in 
consequence of our forbearance, but we have for a certainty lost the bulk 
of the large and special revenue. That is a point on which the people might 
well feel sote 

One word more with reference to what has fallen from Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola. My Hon*ble friend has referred to £20 millions recovered from 
the people during the last eleven years and spent on capital expenditure. But 
he fully knows that a large portion of our capital expenditure is of a pro- 
ductive nature and brings in a lar^e revenue to Government, which in a 
manner helps to diminish the burdens of the people. Consequently the figures 
which he has quoted are not so appalling as they seem to be. 

“ With these words. Sir, I support the Bill. ” 

I 

Tire Hoxi’ble Pandit IMCadan Blblran Sir, with 

the remarks which Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola has made regarding the general 
position of our finances, I cordially agree. I think. Sir, with due deference to 
the Government of India, that our finances have not been as economically 
and carefully administered as they should have been, and I think it also 
my duty to say that, while we recognise and feel grateful for the retrenchments 
which the Hon’ble the. Einanoe Member has brought about, I feel strongly, 
and there are many others who feel with me, that tfa'ere is much greater room 
for improvement by retrenchment. I suggest, and I hope rhe suggestion 
will be carried out, that there should be a Committee of non-official and official 
Members of this Council appointed to scrutinise the expenditure If this is 
done, I expect that we shall be able to effect a much larger reduction in expen- 
diture than has beeq brought about by official scrutiny alone. It is only fair that 
Non-official Members, who are asked to co-operate with Government by giving 
their support to the proposals for additional taxation, should be given an 
opportunity also to point our where reduction is possible. I will not go into 
the figures which my friend has put before the Council in such abundance. 
I will not go into all those figures, I think there is enough in his speech, even 
if some of the figures may not be quite correct, to awaken us to a sense of 
the importance of having a closer scrutiny made of the expenditure side of 
our Budget. 

** Sir, there is not the least doubt in my mind that for many years past 
taxation has been maintained at a high level, at a higher level than it should 
have been — ^and there is not the least doubt, too, in my mind that there is 
room for much retrenchment which ought to be brought about. "With those 
contentions of my Hon’ble friend I entirely agree, but when we come to deal 
with the situation we find ourselves in, I feel that I cannot entirely support 
him. I agree -that if a larger retrenchment had been taken up in right 
earnest, it would not probably have been necessary to put on all the addi- 
tional taxation which has been put on or proposed ; if the arguments of my 
friend are sound, as I have no doubt to a great extent they are, I would 
join with him in urging that some of the taxes proposed should be avoided ; 
but I would wish that these taxes should be those that fall on the poorer 
classes of the community rather than that the proposal to •increase the 
tax on higher incomes should be abandoned. I am not among those who would. 
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vote for additional taxation merely Ijeoause the tax proposed happens to be 
one •which I regard as equitable in principle. It is perfectly reasonable to urge 
that, if as the result of a closer inquiry, the G-overnment are convinced that 
•they do not require all the revenue they have budgetted for, they should have 
the fairness and courage to agree to the proposal that a proportionate share of 
the proposed taxation shall be abandoned. But I do not expect, from my know- 
ledge and experience of this Council and of the ways of the GDvernmen<^ of 
India, that at this juncture, after the proposals have been carefully considered 
by the Hon’ble the Finance Member in his Department, when the Budget 
Statement has been laid before the Council there is going to be in the im- 
mediate present any such re-^amiuation of the financial position as -would* 
compel the Government of India to the conclusion that they should not ask 
for a portion of the revenue that they have asked for. And if the amount 
budgetted for is the amount on which the Government of India have set their 
heart, if that is the amount which they must have in hand in order that the 
Finance Member and the Government should feel secure that during the 
next twelve months the finances of the Empire -wall not go seriously wrong, 
and that there would be no financial embarrassment, then I submit that 
the proposal for raising the income-tax, being by its nature eminently equitable 
and just ought to be supported. 

“ I think. Sir, that while there is a good deal in the proposals for new 
taxation which deserves commendation, that while the proposals for additional 
taxation generally are equitable and sound and show a great deal of con- 
siderateness on the part of the Finance Member and his Coll eagnes, theie is 
no proposal which is so eminently equitable as the proposal to introduce a 
graduated income-tax It is but a truism that those who receive the greatest* 
favours from, or derive the greatest benefits under, a Government ought to 
contribute most largely, proportionally to their means, to the support of 
that Government. The Government have added to the burden of the humblest 
of the humble, the poorest of the poor, in enhancing the salt tax ; the new 
or increased import duties are also nothing but an additional burden upon 
the general taxpayer ; they will not be paid by those who manufacture the 
articles taxed but by those who consume them. All these are general indirect 
taxes. The only one direct tax is the tax on incomes. Now the Government 
have, -with great considerateness, left alone the existing rate of income-tax 
where it is" so far as incomes up to Bs. 6,000 are concerned. They have put 
on the increased rate only ppon those who have incomes going above Bs 6,000,^ 
I think that is eminently fair and reasonable. The poorer section- of the com- 
munity ought to be exempted from paying this tax. Those that are able to pay 
should be required to contribute in a manner fairly commensurate with their 
incomes. I may say, if I may be excused for saying it, that I have always 
felt a special satisfaction in contributing the income-tax to the coffers of 
Government. ♦! have felt that that was a contiibution which I was consciously 
making towards the administration under which I live and benefit, and I feel 
that that ought to be the feeling of every one who benefits by the system of 
'administration under which he lives , It is true, no doubt, that there are many 
of us who would like not to have to pay any tax ; it is true also that if all 
taxes could be avoided, it would be a very happy state of things. But t at is 
not to be ; and as all taxes cannot be abolished, when the happy time should come 
when some taxes can be remitted, I would ask the Government 'and the Coun- 
cil, to think of remitting taxation which presses upon the poor ratlier than of 
altering the proposals for a graduated income-tax which will press upon those 
who, thanks to the blessings which they enjoy, are well able to meet it That 
being my view of the situation, I think that the present Bill ought not to 
be opposed. As I have said before, I join -with my friend Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola in earnestly pressing for, earnestly praying for, such a general 
overhauling of our expenditure side of the Budget as will enable the Govern- 
ment and the public to say where redaction should be made, and when 
that has been done, and the time arrives for remission of taxation, I 
would wish those taxes -fco be removed in the first instance which press 
upon the poor. 
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** I apprelxend, however, that we are in for all this additional taxation fora 
long time. I cannot look forward with any hope to the time when these 
additional taxes will he taken off. That is not in the history of the Govern- 
ment of India, ordinarily speaking. W^e no doubt had a remissh/n of taxation 
eight or nine years ago. But I do not look forward with, any hope that we shall 
have much of a remission of taxation again in the near future. I hope, however, 
that these additional revenues which are being obtained should not — ^I speak 
with respect, but I speak with deliberation — should not lead to a further 
extravagance in expenditure being indulged in in the years that are to come. 
There are many temptations, there are many directions in which an increase of 
* expenditure will be asked for. There are directions in which, I fear, even an 
unjust pressure will be brought to bear upon the Government of India to meet 
expenditure which it ousrht not rightly to bear. I am sorry to say that I 
notice one such instance in thp present Budget. The Government of India have 
fought valiantly (and they deserve our thanks for having so fought) against sea 
transport charges being debited ^o India in the past and the present year. 
Every one understands that since the war began we have not incurred those 
charges for transporting troops ; that we have not received the services fojr 
which those charges have been levied upon us. And yet the powers that be 
in England have ruled that we jnust be debited with those charges because, 
forsooth though we did not as a matter of fact incur them, we would 
have incurred them but for the war I and because if those charges were not 
debited to us tv e should be making a profit out of the war 1 I submit that is 
not a fair way of looking at the matter. If charges have not been incurred, 
there can be no justification for saddling India with those charges. I 
cannot think of any possible answer to that. I can well understand our 
being asked to make a humble contribution, however humble it may be, 
to the war fund; I can well unoerstand our making spontaneously a 
humble offering to support the Government, as we have done in other 
ways, but I cannot see the justice of India being saddled with charges 
that she has never incurred, or which have never been incurred for her. I 
mention this as one instance of the danger to which we shall be exposed 
in a greater^ measure when there will be a surplus revenue in the hands of 
Government, because of the additional taxation, as I feel sure with Sir 
Ibrahim there will be at the end of 12 months, of that surplus being utilised 
for meeting charges which are either unjust or exorbitant. 

“ I also think that there is great force in the contention of my friend 
the Hon’bie'Sir Ibrahim. Rahimtoola against a resort to additional taxation 
to provide a surplus. If this taxation were being imposed to meet the 
wants of the people for greater education, to provide for more sanitation, 
to provide for the development of indigenous industries, to provide for 
developing the resoui'oes of the country, the case would stand on a very 
different footing. We might well then, deliberately, knowingly, with 
om eyes open, agree to additional taxation in order that additional revenues 
nu^ht be raised to promote national efficiency and thereby national wealth, 
to bring the people up to, a level of civilization and prosperity with 
other parts of the British Empire, but it is a very different matter when 
additional revenue is being raised in order merely to provide a surplus, 
which my friend has shown (and there is great force in what he has 
said) may JJiot really be required. Taking however the whole situation into 
consideration, and having a feeling of hopelessness that the decision which the 
Government have arrived at will not now be altered or modified, I think that the 
proposals which are now before the Council regarding ' the higher income-tax 
ought not to be disturbed. I hope that when the time comes for remitting 
taxation, other taxes may be remitted, jDut that this tax wdll stand, and this- 
for two reasons : first of all because it is an eminently equitable tax ; its burden 
falling upon those who are best able to bear' it ; secondly, because this tax will 
probably lead some of us who will have to pay it to look a little more closely 
into the expenditure side of our finances. I hope it may induce some of us to 
seriously think whether it is not possible to have the administration carried on 
on much cheaper, more economical lines without sacrificing efficiency ; and if this- 
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hope should be realised, that additional interest takeu iu our financial administra- 
tion Trill, I expect, more than repay us for the loss of income "we shall sustain 
and the hardship that some of us feel in submitting to the increased tax. 

** "With these remarks. Sir, I strongly support the motion which has been 
made by the Hon’ble Einance Minister.** 

Tlie !ll!o]3.’'ble KHaiXi Sa.li.sisd.'ar IMiuliaimixiad Sliafl : — 

Sir, in view of the abnormal conditions created by the world-war, I give my 
willing acquiescence to the imposition of an additional income-tax as proposed 
in this enactment, particularly because the extraordinary expenditure which 
the Government has to meet, is proposed to be met in a manner calculated to 
produce a minimum of hardship. As the E[on*ble Einance Minister explained 
to us in his admirable speech introducing the annual Einancial Statement, the 
persons who, under the existing law, are exempt from payment of these taxes 
and those whose incomes amount to Bs. 4,999 will in no way be affected by the 
proposed measure. And of the 37,000 persons who will have to pay enhanced 
taxation, only some 3,500 persons will pay the highest rate proposed in this Bill. 
It is quite true, as was observed by my friend Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, that 
these well-to-do classes contribute very largely in various ways towards our 
public exchequer. But I, for one, feel certain that this class of persons will 
recognise that those who benefit most under the protecting segis of the greatest 
Empire known to history ought to contribute most in times of special crisis, 
such as the one with which we are faced to-day. Sir, I should have been per- 
haps the first person to subscribe to every word of what my friend the Hon’ble 
Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola has said if the question of increased taxation, as he 
called it, for a sizrplus had arisen under normal conditions : but in view of the 
extraordinary circumstances created by this war, and in view of the possibility 
of all sorts of contingencies which may arise during the forthcoming year — or 
as the Hon’ble Einance Minister said in view of the contingency that this 
war may last for another year or more — ^we ought to be prepared to support 
the Government in imposing an additional tax, the incidence of which will fall 
only on those classes who can afford to pay and ought not to grudge these 
£900,000 which the Government seeks to derive from the Income-tax Bill. 

“ Sir, since the introduction of the Bill into this Council, I have had oppor- 
tunities of discussing its provisions with some of the leaders of public opinion 
belonging to various communities in the Capital of the Province which I have 
the honour to represent. The provisions of the Bill have further been discussed 
at a meeting of the Punjab Muslim League held on Sunday last. They all 
recognise that, under existing circumstances, the imposition of an additional 
income-tax is unavoidable as a war measure, and it is as such that the;^ are 
all willing to give it their support. We all hope that, when the extraordinary 
circumstances which have necessitated the imposition of this tax; have ceased 
to exist, this enactment will be expunged from our Statute-book and the 
,atatus quo ante will be restored. Sir, it is in this spirit, and in this spirit 
alone, that we agree to the imposition of this additional income-tax.’* 

Tlie IVIr. Raiin.a> Raiya>ii.iii.g’£iir ; — " Sir, 1 support the 

Bill. The Hon’ble the Einance Member has given us as one of his reasons for 
adding to the permanent resources of Government that, after the war, further 
funds will have to be provided for such beneficent purposes as the improvement 
of education and sanitation. Thus the legislation, while providing for the war 
contingency, contemplates to make permanent provision for some of the most 
pressing needs of the country. The legislation therefore is desirable. It is 
true that the Bill legislates for enhanced taxation, payable by the few. But 
the few who have to pay the increased tax are the wealthy few, hitherto but 
slightly touched by taxation. ( The general scheme of 'the Bill is so good that 
one cq^inot but support its adoption. The Bill is an improvement over the 
existing law, inasmuch as it gives support in a more marked degree to 
^he principle of g^radiiation in rates and that that principle is applied with 
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judgment in working out the details. However, another principle, equally 
important and equitable, the principle of abatement, is_ ignored in this Bill. 
Some time back I gave notice of a Besolution recommending the principle^ of 
abatement, but, unfortunately, I could not move the Resolution. This prin- 
ciple has been accepted in most civilised countries, and there is no reason why 
it should not be introduced into the Indian law of income-tax. In all classifi- 
cations of assessable income allowance should be made for the cost of mainten- 
ance, not only of the assessees but also of their dependents. 1 hope, after the 
wai' is over, Government will be pleased to give due effect to this salutary 
principle in the law. 

Sir, I have one more observation to make and that is, that whqn occasion 
arises for the application of the extra funds, which increased taxation brings 
in. Government should consider the claims for support of agriculture and 
industries, especially village industries, along with the claims of education and 
sanitation. The improvement of the material condition of the people is as 
important as the improvement of education and sanitation., Money spent on 
agricultixre and industries is money well spent. "When the people are 
materially better off they will themselves spend more on education and 
sanitation.” * 

1 I 

' The Kon’ble Ra>i Sita* Raisr Ba>lia>dixr : — Sir, as observed 

before, in the present state of the Empire, when it is involved in the greatest 
war known to nistory, and when the English people have cheerfully come 
forward to make the greatest possible sacrifices, it is only fair, juSt and equit- 
able that India, while protected by the powerful Navy and Army of England 
and thus enjoying the security of life and property unmolested, should also 
cheerfully submit to the schemes of taxation, based on incomes the 
incidence of which will fall heavily on the higher classes of people, i.e., people 
who are able to pay I am indeed glad that the tax, while not touching all 
incomes below one thousand, is going to be levied on a graduated n scale, the 
incidence of which will no doubt fall on the higher and richer classes. But 
while we cheerfully submit to this tax, wo fervently pray that when the 
necessity for this additional income-tax would cease to exist, on the conclusion 
of peace, the additional tax will be removed and not made a source of perma- 
nent re v^enue. It is not a light matter that a man should be suddenly called 
upon to pay a tax which is two and' a half times higher than what it was 
before. 

With these few words, I beg to support the Bill.** 

\ * 

The IZon’ble Ra»i Oba.iias3rstm Ba^ruai Baiba.dur : — Sir, I 
think that of the two Bills which are before us to-day, this is the one which we 
should consider the least open to objection, as it deals with a very reasonable fo-rm 
of taxation, and the distribution has been carefully and equitably made Con- 
stdering the gravity of the situation, the need for additional taCXation as the 
Hon’ble the Einance Minister has so clearly expl ain ed to us, and the very 
cautious and considerate way in which he has imposed the taxes, it would have 
been much better if we could have seen our way to pass both these Bills with- 
out much discussion. I wish we coTxId do so. Unfortunately, we have launched 
into a great deal of discussion, some portion of which it would have been much 
wiser, I think, not to have gone into at all, ad advised by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the Hon’ble the Finance Minister. I am, however, happy to see 
thac both the Bills have received almost unanimous support, the support that 
they deserved, and I hope the whole country will be prepared to gladly'bear 
the additional burden owing to the peculiar circumstances that have neces- 
sitated it. In a situation like this, I think that, instead of insisting upon the 
Hon’ble the Finance Member doing without additional taxation or of finding- 
fault { with him for bud.getting for a surplus of one million, it would have been 
more^ reasonable to ask him simply to be cautions in spending the amourft and 
keeping it in hand as a reserve only for particular contingencies that may 
arise. In a time like this, I think nobody would call it unfair or unwise for a. 
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Einance Minister to so strengtlien liis Iiands as to be able to bave sonaetbing 
in band tor any urgent call to wbicb be might at any moment be exposed 
We see that tbe frontier troubles going on with more or less continuity, and 
tbe call upon us in connection witb tbe eastern theatre of the war may be 
more urgent at any time. Besides, there may be othet deficits, e g.^ tbe rail- 
way traflBc may suddenly receive a cbecb. It is no wonder if eonsi derations 
like these induce one to keep some extra money by, and we should consider 
it only a matter of ordinary prudence for a wise Einance Minister to keep 
such a margin in band. In the peculiar circumstances of the ci se we might 
have satisfi.ed ourselves by saying simply that the resotirces should be w<»ll 
husbanded, that where one pice would suffice two should not be spent, and 
that where a rupee could be saved it should 'be saved ; and the great care which 
has been continually exercised by the Einance Minister in presenting the 
Einancial Statement every year should lead us to depend very much on him for 
that. On all these considerations, I think we should ha^ e been much wiser 
in not drifting into the long and somewhat unfortunate and unpleasant discus- 
sions that have taken place to-day. 

It should have been enough for us to say that we accept the Bills as a 
war measure, b^it that if it so happens that we do not want the surplus for the 
purposes of the war, we shall ask him to spend it for purposes which vill 
benefit the people from whom it has been obtair/ed. We might ask him then to 
see that the proceeds of the salt tax and the income-tax go to the relief 
of the poor, in the improvement of education and sanitation and so for1;h. 
The war will not go on for ever ; it will come to an end sooner or later. 
Then will be the time to press on the Government to reduce all extra 
taxation which the conditi^ons of war have brought upon us. Why not let the 
Bills be passed without protest ahd depend upon the Einance Minister’s ‘calcula- 
tions for the present ? This is really not the time for quarrel or controversy 
but for smooth and united work. Siuce the outbreak of the war Bills to the 
extent of hundreds of millions have been passed in the Houses of Parliament 
in England, and the people of the United Kingdom have submitted without a 
murmur. In consideration of the part that we are bound to take in this world- 
wide war, and in consideration of the promise and pledge that we have already 
made to this effect, I think in these small matters we should have been able 
to do without controversy and let the Bills be passed at once, especially after* 
what the Einance Minister said. As soon as the war is over we shall have time 
to readjust the accounts and ask him to reconsider these measures in more detail 
I hope the Oouncil will see the advisability of not lengthening discussions any 
further. I beg to give full support to the Bill. 

The KTon’ble IVCr. IMCadhu Sudaiii l>a>s : — " Sir, judging from tbe 
speeches that have been made on this Bill, we are all agreed that there should 
be no attempt on the part of anybody to oppose the new taxation which has 
been necessitated by the war. But while there is a positive and marked 
reluctance to withhold any money which Government wants to meet the 
emergencies of the ocicasion, some^ Hon’ble Members have thought it fit— or 
rather, I should say, have considered this a proper 'and fitting occasion — to 
refer to what they would like to describe as erroneous admiristration. in the 
past. If we once admit that there is need for extra taxation necessitated by 
the emergencies of the present moment, and that we should not withhold our 
acquiescence in it, I do fail to unde»*stand what good can be derived from 
going to the past or criticising the administration of the past. It may be that 
millions might have accumulated in the shape of surplus. It is tjue perhaps 
that the actual surpluses have exceeded the anticipated surpluses But 
Hon’ble Members should not lose sight of the fact that these surpluses have 
been spent as capital outlay, which means, all those comforts, fac'ilitles and 
eoUvepiences of civilised life, without which we should not have been 
proud as subjeclt of the British Empire, which we are to-day. 'fke very 
fact that the aictual Isurpluses have exceeded the estimated surpluses 
pToves that at any rate the Government of India has not been playing'^ 
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ducks and drakes witli the money, but that ^eat^ care- has been taken 
in its expenditure. It may be that a closer scrutiny into the finances might 
have swelled the actual surplus a little more, but those are things of the past 
and my outlook is of the future. Eor the present, I am content to bear the 
burden that is put on my back and shoulder, but I look forward to a brighter 
future. That should be and is my position at any rate. And if the English 
nation, if the Government of India, if the Secretary of ^ State or the India 
Office, if any of these do not do their duty, well, that will not be our fault. 
The war has awakened the world’s conscience ; the war has opened the eyes of 
aU nations. Our conduct therefore will be judged by the verdict of the world 
and by the impartial verdict of history. 

** With these swords. Sir, I give my entire and whole-hearted support to 
the Bill ” 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Williaim Mleyer : — “ Sir, I am very glad to 
find that there is such unanimous support of the Bill in the Council — such 
almost unanimous support of the Bill, I should say — such almost unanimous 
recognition of the justification for the Government proposals. The only dis- 
cordant note has been struck by the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, and 
I cannot pass over some misleading statements that he made. 

** In the first place, in dealing with the financial expedients which we 
might employ to avert havi ng to raise income-tax, he spoke of our having a re- 
serve in the shape of our balances, which normally amount to sixteen odd millions 
Well, anyone might suppose that the balance in question lay always handy, that it 
was a balance such as a private individual keeps at his bank and could draw 
upon easily at any time. Of course it is nothing of the sort. The balances 
of the Government of India — normally 4 millions in London and 12 millions 
in India itself — ^are scattered all over the country. They are the joint pro- 
ducts of the balances of every tahsil and district treasury Portions of 
■them are held at the Presidency Banks at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, where 
they are useful for trade, and so on. They are really till-money to ^nance 
the requirements oF a sub-continent. When then we say that our cash 
balance is for instance £16%^ millions,^ it does not follow that that those 
16^ millions can he used. There is only a very small portion — ^in India 
practically the amount that we hold from time to time in our reserve treas- 
uries — ^that can be promptly used ; and I can assure the Council that there 
have been moments in this last year in which I have been rather anxious 
about the state of our cash balances ; and have had to meditate — what I should 
have done "with the greatest reluctance — ^withdrawing more money from the 
Presidency Banks. 

Then, the next misleading statemenfjwas that during a certain number 
•of years — since 1903, I think, the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola said — ■ 
some 20 million pounds had been paid by the taxpayer towards capital ex- 
penditure. Well, I call that statement misleading because they were not 
really paid by the taxpayer in the sense in which one ordinarily understands 
the wprd. Several millions of that money came from the opium revenue from 
huge sums' that were paid during the last yqars of our opium trade with China 
by persons anxious to pass on opium at hea^ cost to the Chinese. Those mil- 
lions were uot; paid by the taxpayer in India. Then there is the money derived 
fron^the commercial undertakings of the Government. Take the railways. 
During the last few years the railway receipts have been rather in excess of our 
-eventual surpluses. I would like to 'read the figures for the last few years- In 
1912-13, the net profit from railways, after meeting interest charges, was about 
£4,800,000. The actual surplus was £3,100,000. In 1913-14, railways pro- 
duced about £6,000,000, but the actual surplus was only £2,300,000. In 
1914-16, railways produced £2,160,000, nevertheless there was a total deficit of 
£1,800,000. 

“ In the current year we now estimate f oi^ a railway profit of £3,300,000 i 
nevertheless the final, gener^ deficit is £2,000,000. In the Budget, again, we 
have with the fresh taxes ppposed, a surplus of £1,000,000, but *:Tiia is after 
reckoning £2,600,000 of railway profits. . It naust also be remembered that the 
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Oovemment get a good deal from opium and forests, in like manner. Well, it 
is not fair, it is very unfair to talk about receipts derived in that way as being 
aerived from taxes. They represent voluntary disbursement from those who 
pay them, and when they are put into capital expenditure, it has been an 
excellent result for the taxpayer. If, for instance, Hon’ble Members will 
refresh their memory by turning to the last section of my Budget speech of last 
year dealing with the public debt in India, they will find that, partly through 
the reduction of our unproductive debt by the application of past sirrpluses we 
now derive some £6,000,000 of clear revenue from our great capital under- 
takings. Those transactions I say give you a net profit of £6,000,000 
after providing for interest ; and let me remind Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola that ‘the strong position of India which he speaks of is owing to 
the self-denial of our predecessors who went on through difficult periods in which 
there were deficits, went on paying the money and left us in this strong position 
in which we now are. But this does not warrant us in dissipating the capital 
that our predecessors obtained for us and proceeding to budget for deficits. 
Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola also referred to the fact that the actual surplus of the 
year is generally materially in excess of the amount budgetted for. Well, it is a. 
particularly difficult task to budget for India, which is a sub-continent. My 
predecessor referred to the Indian Budget, in a now classic phrase, as a gamble on 
rains I should say now that it is in even greater measure a gaimble in railways. 
Our figtires may be materially altered — generally to the good, sometimes un- 
happily to the bad — by the character of our railway receipts. Of course, we do 
our beat in calculating what our ^ilway receipts will be ; we consult our railway 
experts and so on ; but we are all out sometimes. Now considering the vast 
scope of our railway system, the number of factors involved, and the extent tO' 
which a small percentage of difference in profit or loss will affect the railway 
Budget, I do not take any discredit tor the fact that railways have, generally 
speaking, done better than was expected ; though sometimes; on the other hand, 
they do not do so well. In 1908-09, for instance, the then Pinance Member- 
estimated for a surplus of £670,000, but got a deficit of £3,700,000, partly 
through agricultural distress, but very largely through a falling off in rail- 
way earnings. Similarly, in the previous year (1907-08) the surplus, as Sir 
Ibrahim Bahimtoola quite candidly admitted, was less than was anticipated 
in the Budget. Well, there being this risk, generally, of the Budget figures 
not working out as we anticipate, it is far better to be on the right side than 
on the wrong This year, for instance, as I have already said, I was really 
anxious till the railways came to the rescue. If the railways had not, to the 
surprise of everybody, of the experts themselves, produced very much more- 
than we had any right to anticipate, instead of the deficit this year being a 
million less than estimated, it would have been probably a million more. 
Well, I am not going to run any such risk next year ; we cannot afford it. 
I think Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola has had his eyes so fixed on Great Britain 
and the shortcomiags of the Government there, as he puts it, that he has rather 
forgotten what^the financial circumstances of India are. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at home can cut things rather fine, because he can, if things go 
wrong, if there is a deficit instead of a surplus, raise money by exchequer bills 
and then he can, when Parliament meets, also vary taxes,/ and raise money 
in that way. In India, supposing a state of things was brought about — by 
a trade crisis, we will say — ^in which the Government of India was losing 
money hard, we should certainly not be able to get money from the Presidency 
Banks or the money-market generally. At present, again, we have not the 
further resource of raising money at home ; nor is anybody who is really 
acquainted with the circumstances of the people of India anxious to subject 
them to perpetual alterations of ijasiation. There is nothing so much disliked 
in this country as uncertainty ; we know it from the salt tax. E-umour said 
last year that the salt tax was about to be increased There were unfounded 
and exaggerated rumours this year as to the extent to which we proposed to 
increase the fax, and speculators sent the price up. We do not want that 
state of things ; we do not want people apprehensive lest a turn of the tide 
should impose some further taxation. We want, in imposing taxation, to do* 
it in a definite and sound way so as to give us adequate resduroes. 
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Sir Ibralum Babimtoola says that every time ' there is a deficit 
the Government of India imposes fresh taxes. Well, I do not admit 
that this is so at all. There was a deficit in 1907-08 which was passed 
by. In 1908-09, there was a further big deficit of nearly 4 millions, and 
next year my predecessor imposed fresh taxes to the amount of a million. 
Why did he do this ? . He did not do it merely with reference to the 
deficit, but with reference to the probable disappearance of the opium revenue, 
which has disappeared since ; and as I told Council last year, the equivalent 
of the taxes, then imposed, £ L million, has been subsequently allotted to education 
and sanitation. 'W^ell, what does the present Government do ? There was a 
big deficit in 1913-14 attendjvnt on the war. There would be another big 
deficit in the current year, as we know. So long as we thought we could 
get on without fresh taxation we did * not tax ; we resorted to all sorts of 
expedients w'hich would not have been desirable except in very special 
circumstances, borrowing from the Gold Standard Beserve and so on But 
now that we have come to the third year of deficit, and there is the prospect that 
the war may go on for a long time yet, 'and that we shall later have to 
reconsider our scale of expenditure probably, it would be absolutely immoral 
to go on estimating for deficits. Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola propounds a little 
Budget in which we shall have to scrap the salt tax and the income-tax and have 
a deficit of £ 00,000 which is to be covered by the grace of God, I suppose. 
Anyhow, he hopes that things will be better than they are to-day ; if they are 
worse then make a raid on the Gold Standard Beserve, or meet them from 
the cash balances, of from this or from thpt. I regard that as absolutely 
immoral finance. The Government proposes taxation so as to give, I won’t 
say a surplus, because that suggests a normal state of things, but an adequate 
margin to meet a state of affairs which may be very materially wor«5e than is 
.anticipated at present. It may of course be better, I hope it will be, I shall 
be very glad if that is so. Then I am asked what I shall do if there is a larger 
surplus than we anticipate. There is a very easy answer to that ; we have 
still got a very heavy temporary debt which we ought to discharge as soon as 
possible ; we have still £4,000, 000 due to the Gold Standard Beserve, and 
£6,600,000 due ' on the India Bills. If our loan operations are successful, we 
may get some money to pay towards reimbursfiug the Gold Standard Beserve, 
but w'e have still the India Bills. 

“ Then I have been a&ked what I shall do later onvif peace and prosperity 
return and we find ourselves in an era of surpluses. I can give no pledge 
.as to the repeal of any particular tax now imposed ; ' when we are nearer to 
prosperity w'^e shall have to consider the matter. My own personal view — I am 
here in sympathy with the Hon’ble Pandit — is that when we come to consider the 
^remission of taxation generally, the taxes to be first considered are those which 
specially affect the poor, and I say this that when we come nearer to prosperity 
if I am still in oflSce — or if I Lave gone I can say the same of my Successor- 
Government will take into consideration how far the taxes which have been 
imposed in times of adversity need to be continued, and if remissions are thought 
tfiesirable, what particular form those remissions should take. 

'* Lastly, I am surprised that, seeing that the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahim- 
"toola recommended that we should budget for equilibrium or even a small deficit, 
he did not think less money should be obtained from Customs, and I arn 
surprised that he should have exposed himself to misconstruction — for mis- 
construction I am sxure it would be — by opposing a tax specially designed 
to make wealthy people like himself contribute to the public purse ; X should 
have thought that in his place it would have -been more altruistic to vote for 
the income-tax and propose a reduction of the Customs. 

I^ith these remarks. Sir, I mpve that '^xe Beport of the Select Committee 
be taken mto detailed consideration.”- '' 

* * 

Tlie motion was put dind. ugrood to- 

•c i! 5^? Kon’tole Mr. C. Villa>ra>sl^a>v’acharia.r : — “ Sir, in sectioix 
•6 Of tJie Xncoixie^t^x A.ct tli^ero afc stl^out ten cases of exemptioxks from 'tltei 
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tax ; these provisions are repeated in the Bill. I propose that sub-section (d) 
be omitted. I shall read it, it runs as follows : — 

'■ Any profits of a shipping company incorporated or registered ont of British India and 
having its principal place of business out of India and its ships ordinarily engaged in seagoing 
traiSc out of Indian waters. 

** This is the clause of vrhioh my amendment asks the repeal or deletion j 
it is not capable of much argument either way ; you have to look at ther 
principle, ix any, of the exemption. I looked at the Proceedings relating to the- 
passing of this Act in 1886. I did not find any cogent reason why this exemp- 
tion was introduced in the provisions of the Act of 1886. The Bill which 
became the Act of 1886 did not contain this exemption, but after it wasr 
referred to Select Committee, the Don’ble Mr. Steel seems to have raised an ^ 
objection on the ground that this Act would annoy the shipping agents, and 
it was also vaguely feared that Collectors would go to ships and ask fojr 
various particulars, etc., then the exemption was introduced. It was also 
said that much money did not come in from this source under the law prior- 
to the Act of 1886. Why this was so, whether because it was not available or 
whether evidence could not be reached, I was unable to gather from the Pro- 
ceedings. Whatever it may have been, the hope was held out that the point 
was capable of revision at subsequent times. Now thirty years have passed 
since the Act was passed ; at that time the great carrying country of the world 
was .England ; there has since then been a considerable change in the- 
commercial and carrying capacities of the world, and I see no reason 
why this exemption should be retained any further. 

“ With -these remarks. Sir, I beg to move the amendment that stands in 
my name — 

* That for clause S of the ludian Income-tax Amendment Bill the following shall be- 
substituted, namely : — 

* 8. In section 5 of the said Act the following amendments shall be made, namely— 

(«) "clause (d) sliall be omittedj and 

{i) in danse (/) after the word ^ any ^ the words ^company or ^ shall be* 
inserted/ 

The Hon*l>le ^ir Williaim IMEesrer : — “ Sir, as I explained 
in my speech introducing the Pinancial Statement, there are a variety of 
matters in which the existing enactments^, will require revision sooner or later. 
We did not propose to complicate this question of additional taxation by goin^- 
into sU these matters ; that would have taken a long time and the Council 
will readily imagine that we were pressed with Budget work' and with the- 
special anxieties that war brings about. 

** As regards this amendment, I have looked up the point and have com- 
municated privat^y with the BEon’ble Member. I find tha^, in 1886, the^ 
then Finance Meihber and the Select Committee thought that the tax on ship- 
ping would have been very difficult to collect. It would have been impossi- 
ble owing to vessels going from country to country, and the cargoes being^ 
transferred from vessel to vessel, to estimate the profits derived from 
I ndian trade separately. Similarly, it would, have been impossible to estimate. 
the profits of the ships for the period dhat they were in Indian waters. It waa 
said, too, that the shipping trade at that time — ^this would not apply now — was- 
in very low water. In 1912, before I assumed office, various suggestions had 
been made in respect of the amendment of the Income-tax Act that require 
consideration, and a revision of this sub-section was one of them. So if my 
Hon'ble friend will take it from me that when a fitting opportunity o$fers:> 
for a general revision of the Act, quite apart from the present emergency t|&,x- 
ation, this question will Be fully considered. I hope he will be satisfied and 
•will withdraw his motion.** 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr* C. Vijiara.glia.vaiclia.riar : — “ The Hon’ble 
Member will perhaps permit mh to say that this point required no serious in- 
vestigation ; at the same time as he tells me that the matter will be looked into,. 
I beg to -withdraw my amendment.** 
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The amendment was, by per mission, withdrawn. 

Tire Hon’bl© I^andit Ma.da,ii Mohan Malaviya : — Sir, 
I beg to move — 

‘That in clanse (a), Tart T, column of the second. Schedne set out in clause 8 of the 
Tfll, for the figure “1,000,-’^ the figure “ 1,200 and for the figures "88-5-4^'^ the figure* 
"lOO'’’’ shall be substituted.* 

“ The reason for this amendment is very simple and very obvions. The 
Government have very considerately exempted incomes up to Bs. 1,000 from 
taxation. We feel grateful for it, but prices have risen and living has become 
more costly, and the great bulk of the middle class find it more and more difficult 
to make the two ends meet. I therefore propose that the exemption should be 
raised to Bs. 1,200. It will not cost the Government an excessively large 
amount. I have looked up the figures for 1911-12 — figures' for later years not 
being available to me. They show that in that year the number of persons 
who paid income-tax on incomes ranging from Bs. 1,000 to Bs 1,250 was 
98,716 That was the number of persons assessed on incomes between 
Bs. 1,000 and 1,250 ; but the total sum raised from them amounted to 
Bs, 19,31,213 only. So, that when nearly a lakh of persons were assessed and 
put through all the difficulties and hardships to which income-tax assessments 
expose the middle class people, the total sum realised by Government was 
only Bs 19,31,213, I submit, Sir^ that in view of the great increase of 
taxation in recent years and of the proposals for additional taxation which 
have been before the Council during the last few days, the Government ai’e in a 
position to remit Bs. 19 lakhs and to bring relief to a large body of middle class 
people throughout the country If the Government will be pleased to give 
up Bs. 19 lakhs tliey will afford relief which will be substantial to a large 
number of men, and the finances will not much suffer. 

*Tt may be said that it is rather strange that when Government are resort- 
ing to fresh taxation in order to raise more revenue, I should come forward 
with a proposal to reduce or to give up a part of the existing revenue ; but 
I submit. Sir, that the very fact that fresh taxation is being put on, and that a 
large sum is being raised thei by, affords justification for the view which I 
am submitting to the Council. The salt taxis a tax which everybody among the 
middle class will pay ; the import duties will also add to the burden of the 
general middle class people Eor these reasons, I hope that my proposal will 
commend itself to the Bon’ ble Einance Member, -whose sympathy with the 
general middle class people and the poor is very well-known, and I do hope 
that the Government wiU. see their way tp accept it. ’* 


♦ 

Tlte Mon’lile Sir Williafin Me^rer : — I regard the proposal 
•of the Hon’ble Pandit with a good deal of personal sympathy. In fact, if 
I may nmke a confidence to the Council, onff of my day-dreams when I was 
ffrst taking up the post I now hold was that I hoped to be able, before my 
term of office w'as over, to enlarge the sphere of exemptions from income-tax. 
But fate has willed it otherwise, and instead of the peace and prosperity that 
marked my predecessor’s regime I have fallen into an era — a Elali-yuga — of wax 
and troubles. As matters stand at present, I am ahraid I cannot accept 
the amendment.^ It would involve a considerable amount of money — 
£140,000 ^ according to the rough calculations I have made. But there 
is a more important principle involved. This tax has been borne for 30 years. 
I do not think it would be right, at a time when we are asking a number of 
people^ to bear enhanced taxation in one way and another, that we should stai^ 
remitting a tax which has been so sanctified by custom. It would be really 
mconsistent. I must therefbre oppose the amendment ; but I can assure the 
Hon’ble Mover ^ that if a time should come at which I shall bo in tba happy 
l^sition of consideiing remissions of taxation instead of imposidons of 
tihis will bo one of the first tlungs that I shall then consider.* * 
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•yiie ^Hon.’ble Fandit Idaidaii lUoliaiXi r — ** I know 

■tliat wiien my BEon’ble friend has decided a question, his decision must he 
final, and so I must bow to it, though I feel that^ with his sympathy with 
the proposal, he could have easily spared 19 lakhs when he is raising an additional 
revenue of 3 millions. I do not wish to take up the time of the Council any 
mo^e. I thank my J31on*ble friend for the assurance he has given, and trust that, 
in the not distant future, this proposal will be actually carried out- I do not 
press my motion ** 

The amendment was, by permission, withdrawn. 

The Hozi’'ble !Pa>iidit ldatda>ii IV[oli.a>ii IMCafl&visrst : — The* 
other amendments were consequential, and ‘they will not be moved, namely : 

* That in the table in Part II, column £ of the Second Schedule — 

(a) entry 1 shall be omitted, and 

(5) for the figures "1,000 in entry 3 the figures " 1,300 shall be substituted 

* That in the table in Part III, column 3 of the same Schedule — 

(a) entry 1 shall be omitted, and 

{S) for the figures “ 1,000 in entry 2 the figures " 1,200 shall be substituted. 

*That in clause (e). Part IV, column 2 of the same Schedule— 

(a) the words and figures not less than Rs. 1,000 but less than Rs. 1,250 the tax. 
shall be Rs. 20 shall be omitted, and 

(4) for the figures " 1,250 were they occur for the second time the figures " 1,200 
shall be substituted.' " 

The Amendments were, by permission, withdrawn. 

TKe !B[oii^l»le Iffv. C. Vijia*rai^]ia«tra.c]ia;riaiar : — Sir, Z beg tO' 
move — 

' Tbat in danse fa). Part 111, column 1, of tbe Second Schedule set out in danse 8 of the 
Sill, the words * by dr^t on any place in British India ' shall be omitted/ 

“ This amendment needs some explanation. A distinguished friend of mine 
asked me, as soon as I came here tms morning, what I meant by this amend- 
ment. I owe it to the courtesy of the Hou’ble Einauce Mluister if I proceed 
to give that explanation I sent out the amendment partly in ignorance and 
partly from suspicion ; but iu the light of the lessons wMoh I have derived f hia 
morning, I don’t believe that. my amendment is altogether out of order. 

‘•'BCon’ble Members will remen^er that our Income-tax Act is oonsfructed 
very much on the lines of the English Ineome-»tax Aotn, that it to say, 
incomes are doubly immune from income-tax, firstly, if any income comes 
within one of the thn exemptions mentioned in section 5, the proprietor 
<rf that income pays no income-tax. Iliat I shall call positive immunity, 
hut it does not follow from this tlmt incomes which do not come into the 
list of exemptions necessarily pay income-tax. Section 4 creates liability 
td income-tax only those incomes which can he traced to the sources 
mentioned in Schedule II, so that* a man may negatively escape income- 
tax if his income is not traced to the sources mentioned in Schedule II. As- 
far as Z understand the English Acts, they are also constructed on the 
same principle, and I believe that once upon a time a judicial decision w£^ 
reached wherein it was held that the owner of a property which did not come 
undej* any pne of the items mentioned in the English Schedules, A. B. O. D. 
and E , was not liable to pay income-tax 'hotwithstanding that that pro- 
perty did not come within the list of exempted properties. My amendment 
relates to this aspect of the law. My suspicion is that certain proprietors 
of incomes, by reason of the words which Z wish to delete, escape the payment 
of income-tax altogether. My amendment relates to the following clause— 
Zt is repeated in the present Bill — Part Zll^ clause (a). interest on,. 

/ promis^pty notd^ debfntnres^ stock or other securities of ther^C^vemmont of 
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Tr^/li-a. (including securities of the Government of India whereon interest is pay- 
able out of British India by draft on any place in JBritish India) * I propose to 

the words ‘ by draft on any place in British India *. I could not understand 
why liability to income-tax was restricted to this particular form of payment. 
I strongly suspected, as I said when I sent in my notice of amendment, that 
under this qualification the holders of our Sterling loans escaped income-tax 
altogether I need not remind the Hon’ble Council that the income-tax under 
our Act, as in England, is collected in two ways. One is before the income 
reaches the owner, by the method of what is called catching it at the ^ source as 
in the case of Government promissory notes, where when the interest is paid the 
income-tax is deducted and then the balance is sent to the proprietor. Of 
course, if we are not liable to pay income-tax at all, we must apply afterwards 
for a rebate but in any case, whether the holder of a security is liable or not 
liable on account of the minimum income from all sources being below Rs. 1,000 
a year, if he is not liable to pay income-tax, the tax is yet deducted from the 
interest on the security and later on he is entitled to apply and get a refund. 
But in all these oases the income-tax is taken at the source and not collected 
afterwards from the owner of the income by proof as to what he has obtained. 
Now, in this particular case there is this j^iffei'ence between the holders of rupee 
securities and the holders of sterling securities as a class. The holders of our 
Sterling securities, unlike the holders of the rupee securities, escape paying 
income-tax altogether. They are not caught at the source on account of the 
existing' wording of the clause in question, and as they are beyond tbe jurisdic- 
tion of the Government of India, they altogether escape as the second method 
of assessing and collecting the tax is not available in their case. I therefore 
beg that these words should^be omitted in order to bring that large class into 
the scope of our Income-tax Act.*’ * 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir 'Willia.m. Meyer : — ‘‘ I understand, and in a way 
sympathise, with the BEon’ble Member’s desire to get more money for us, 
but I am afraid that his proposal is not feasible. In the first place, he says that 
holders of Sterling securities escape the income-tax They escape our income- 
tax because they are not liable to it, but they pay at the source in Eondon 
to the British income-tax Now Sterling securities have b(*en ruled by the Daw 
Ofideers of the Crown (and that necessitated an amendment to the Trust Act the 
other day) to be technically not Indian securities, that is not securities of the 
Government of India ; they are securities issued in London by the Secretary of 
State for India. So that they are not taxable as securities under the Act, but 
only in the event of the proceeds being remitted out here, in Mhich case they 
m:e taxable under section 3 (6) as incomes or profits accruing or received in 
British India. But, as my Hon’ble friend came and spoke to me on thia 
matter yesterday, I put it to him that, even if we had the power — ^which we 
have not — of taxing these Sterling securities, it would be very inexpedient co 
do so The interest on our internal loan we can tax as we think fit, but we do 
not borrow in London for the mere pleasure of it W e borrow because we need 
the money, and the money is found for us by people who have often no 
connection with India and no desire to come to India, but just put their money 
into Indian investnpients as they might into J apanese or Australian, as a little 
investment These people already pay a heavy tax to the Briti^ Government on 
"rtrhat they get from our Sterling securities or other sterling securities which they 
hold. If we saddle them with a local income-tax as well, the result will be 
that our loans will fail ; either wo shall not be able to borrow, or we »Ti«.n 
have to raise our rates and lose much more than we gain by this relatively 
a m a l l amount which my Mon’ble friend would like to rqpe in. All countries 
xecognise the difference (Japan especially) between an internal and external 
.debt. On your external debt you have got to treat your creditors lightly, 
bqcause otherwise they will prefer to lend to somebody else. 

“ I may^ finally observe that, apart from that, a question has been raised — 
and I think it will have to be considered in connection with thft readjust- 
snent of the ^scal relations between the component pazis of the Empire 
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which His Majesty’s Government has indicated — the question of the double 
'income-tax,^ as to whether it is right and expedient that profits which people 
have made in (say) Australia or India or Canada, which are subject to income- 
tax by the Governments of those countries shotild be taxed again in Eondon. 
W e should certainly weaken our case, if we were — ^assuming even that we had 
the power to do so— to start the policy of double grab and say we are going 
to dip our hands into pockets which have already been mulcted by the British 
Exchequer. Eor these reasons. Sir I am quite unable to accept my Hon’ble 
friend’s amendment.” 

The Hon’hle IMCr. C. ‘Vijia>raigrhaiva.chairia»r : — Sir, I fear that 
it would be very bold and perhaps impertinent of me, just a pupil who received 
his lessons to-day and yesterday, if I attempt to traverse the arguments of the 
Hon’ble the able Finance Minister, but it does strike me that, if, as his pupil, 
I cannot ven+ure to criticise him, I may yet ask him some questions. It is, I 
believe, open to a pupil to ask questions of his teacher. So I do desire to ask him 
some questions. If double income-tax is paid as regards certain incomes, both in 
England and in the Colonies, may I know why, till a final Imperial settlement 
is reached, double income-tax should not be paid, both as regards India and 
England ? And this is my question No 1. 

** But if there should be no double income-tax, why should not England be 
the loser ? The money lent is ours ; why should we lose the income-tax ? It is 
only by a strange fiction that these Sterling securities are called securities of 
the Secretary of State. This fiction rests on an old remnant of, I should 
say, superstition of the old John Company whoso principal place of business 
was in Eondon. What business has the Secretary o5 State to call himself 
the * Government of India ’ ? The Government of India is here ; and Jbhe 
Secretary of State for India is our agent for this purpose. Instead of calling 
those securities securities of the Secretary of State, may we not more 
accurately call them securities of Government of India from whom the money 
comes ? And instead of enfaoing interest as payable at Whitehall, why not 
enface them as payable in Delhi and add to the prestige of new Delhi ? That 
is my question No. 2. 

May I ask how long is this artificial distinction between rupee loan and 
Sterling loan to be kept up ? By the change of currency laws in India wo 
have dethroned the rupee irom its ancient position, and it is last becoming a 
mere token coin. I cannot understand then why any distinction is still kept 
•up any further between rupee loan and Sterling loan Are the two classes of 
loans necessary ? Cannot all be Sterling loans now ? Is the artificial distinc- 
tion between the two sets of loans and securities desirable ? That is my question 
No, 3. 

‘'Now it is said, the Hon’ble Finance Minister has said so, that if we 
insist u^on income-tax as regards holders of Sterling securties, our loans 
in future would fail. Would it be altogether a disadvantage ? If loans in the 
foreign markets are not available for us on fair terAs, may we not then learn, 
more and more with the co-operation of the people of India, and nob as now 
with the help of foreign investors, how to adjirst our own domestic affairs and 
to get our loans in India itself on such terms as may be possible ? And 
would not this coui;sQ be a great national advantage in every interest ? I simply 
ask this question. That is my question No. 4 

“ I would also ask you to give me an answer to one more question and I 
shall sit down, and that question is this : — ^Is not the present policy holding out 
a premium to moneyed people to invest their money in Sterling loans instead of 
rupee loans ? If Sterling security holders are immune from the Indian income- 
tax, if investors in this country can easily obtain Sterling securities, directly 
or by transfers, would they think of rupee loans with the invidious liability to 
pay income-tax on the mterest ? Is not this a very unsound fiscal policy ? 
And is it not holding out-^a premium in favour erf Sterling loans and make 
-savings in this country shy of investment in rupee securities ? 
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“ These are the questions I would put and if the Hou’ble the Einanoe 
Minister will kindljr answer them satisfactorily, I will certainly withdraw the 
amendment, otherwise I fear I must press it.” 

Tb.e Hion’lile Sir Willicbm Meyer: — " It is getting late and 
I should prefer the alternative of voting on the amendment at once to answer- 
ing the questions.” 

The amendment was put and negatived. 

/ 

The Mon’hle Sir lVillia>xii Meyer: — “I now move that the- 
Bill, as amendeil hy the Select Committee, be passed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

\ 

The Council adjourned to Thursday, the 9th March, 191,6. 

A. P. MDDDIMAN, 

Secretary to the Government qf Indian 

JLegislative department. 


DsbHi; 

The 17th March, 1916. 
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APPSNDIX A. 


{^Referred to in ^nsCwer to Question No. 5 .) 

■Statement ahowing the number of offieera reeruited in, India and England for the Imperial 

JLrcheaologteal Department ainee the beginning of 1902. 


iSTaixie of officers xecmited. 



1906 



190^ Mr. (now Sir J obn) Marshall 
„ Mr. E. B. S. Shepherd* 

1904 Mr. W. H. NichoUs 


Dr. Sten Eonow . . . . 

Mr. A. H. Donghrirst . • < 

Mr. D. B. Spooner . . • 

M. B. B.V. Bai Bahadur Venkayya 


1907 Mr. ]?.. E. Tucker . . 

1908 M. B. By. Bao Sahib Krishna Sastri 

1910 Pandit Daya Bam Sahni ‘ • • 

Mr. Gordon Sanderson * . • 

/ 

1911 Dr. (now Sir Aureal) Stein . , 

Mr. J. E. Blakiston • • . 

Babu B. D. Banerjee « ■ . 

Mr. D. B. Bhandarkar • • 


1912 Mr. H. Harg^eares • 

„ Mr. C. Duroiselle * 

1913 Mr. J*. A. Fag^ . • 

„ Maulvi !^a£ar Hasan . 

1915 Pandit V. A. NatesaniAiyar 


Before tbis be was only a part*tinie 
officer. 


He was holdings a temporary appoint- 
ment in the Archaeological Depart- 
ment frqm 1904. 


He holds a temporary post in the 
Archseologfical Department. 


He holds a temporary post in the 
Archeeolo^cal Department. 
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APPSITDIX: B. 

{^Referred to in Answer to Question No 6.) 

Statement ahotovng the average annual charges of the last three gears for the estahl tshtnen'h 
of officers of the Imperial Agricultural Department including the estahlishment of the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Q-overnment of India, 



G-azettod Indian 

Eb tablisbment. 

9 

JSf on-Gaze tted 
Eatablisliment. 





B 

B 

AgricTLltiixal Adviser to the Grovernment of India 

• 

2,673 

42,277 

Imperial Agricnlttiral Chemist 



K 

6,127 

7,622 

Imperial Mycologist 


m 

. 

2,693 

8,005 

Imperial Entomologist . • • 


• 

• 

3,217 

j 

14,797 

Imperial Agricnltural Bacteriologist 


• 

• 

2,752 

4,436 

Imperial Economic Botanisi: 



» 

894 

5,938 

Imperial AgricTilturist , 


• 

# j 

8,145 

12,944 

Imperial Cotton Specialist • 


• 

m 

• # • 

3,357 

Imperial Pathological Entomologist 


• 

T 


7,409 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
LEGISIiATIVB DEPARTMENT 


PROCBBDINOS OF THE INDIAN DEOISIiATIVE COITNOID ASSEIVEBDED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1915 

<5 & 6 Geo. V, Cb. 61). 


The Oounoil met at the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, on 

Thursday, the 9th March, 1916. 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Sir ’WiEiiiAM Ceabk, k.o.s.i., o.m.g , Vice-President, presiding, 
and 67 Members, of whom 60 were Additional Members. 


QT7SSTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath. Banerjee asked : — 

1 . “ (a) Will the Government be pleased to indicate the process of Local ggggyea* 
Self-Government in India by giving for each year province by province for the Government, 
last five years the number of elected members for each Municipality, District 
Board and Local and other Boards under the Local Self-Government Acts ? 

(6) Do the Government propose to direct that such statements should be 
published in future year by year ? ” 

The Bon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

(1) “ The figures asked for by the Hon’ble Member are given by provinces 
for Municipalities and District Boards, respectively, in the statement* which I 
put on the table. Purther details will be found in the statement appended to 
the various Provincial Reports. 

(2) The figures are already published annually in the Provincial Reports.” 


• Vtde Appendix A. 
( 267 ) 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee asked : — 


Prohibition 
oi the 
export of 
wood pulp 
hy the 
Swedish 
Government 


2* *' (a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the action 
of the Swedish Government in prohibiting the export of wood pulps for the 
manufacture of printing paper ? 

(d) Is it a fact that paper made from wood pulps is at present largely 
imported into India for printing purposes ? 

(<?) Is it a fact that paper-making materials are to be had in abundance 
in many parts of India and Eurma. W^ill the Government direct an inquiry 
into this matter, and state v hat action, if any, it proposes to take in this connec- 
tion with a view to foster the growth of the indigenous paper industry ? ” 


The Hou*ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied 

“(«) The Government of India have no information on the subject ocher 
than that which has appeared in the Press. 

(d) The Government of India believe this to be the case, but have no 
definite information as to the extent to which the paper imported into India is 
manufactured from wood pulp 

(^?) The answer to the first part of the question is in the afiirmative. 
The possibility of fostering the paper pulp industry in India has formed the 
subject of detailed inquiry, both by the Government of India and by Local 
Governments for some years past ; an expert in the manufacture of paper 
pulp having been employed by the Government of India for this purpose 
The results of these inquiries have been published, from time to time, by the 
Eorest Research Institute Concessions for the manufacture of pulp from 
wood, bamboos and savannah grasses have been given in several provinces, 
while the Government of India have reason to believe that in one province the 
Local Government has under consideration a project for the erection of a small 
pulp factory in order to test thoroughly the commercial possibilities of 
savannah grasses for the manufacture of paper pulp. In these circumstances, 
the Government of India do not consider it necessary to direct any further 
special inquiry into the matter, more particularly as they understand that, 
under present conditions, little progress can be expected owing to the difficulty 
of procuring the necessary machinery and chemicals ” 


Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath. Banerjee: — 

“ May I ask the Hon’ble Member, as a supplementary question, to state, if 
he thinks fit, the name of the Government which is making these arrangements ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill:— 

There is more than one Local Government at present making inquiry 
into the matter.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee : — 

Is the Bengal Government one of them ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill :— 

** No, I think not, so far as my recollection goes at the moment.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee asked: — 

?£Svatna attention of the Government been drawn to the statement 

gpivw eity which has appeared in the newspapers to the effect that it is improbable that 
the Dacca University Bill will be taken up in the Imperial Legislative Council 
before next autumn at the earliest, and that the Patna University Bill will 
also be delayed ? 

(6) Do the Government propose to instruct the Local Governments to 
introduce these Bills into the local Legisxative Councils and dispose of them in 
those Councils ? ” 
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Tlie Hon’ble Sir C* Sctnkairan IQ'aiir replied : — 

** (a) The attention of Government has been drawn to the statement in 
question. 

(5) The proposals for legislation for the Patna TTuiversity are still under 
consideration. As regards the Dacca University, it is intended to introduce 
the legislation in the Imperial Council, and the Docal Government has con- 
curred in this procedure.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath. Banerjee asked : — 

4 . “ (1) Will the Government be pleased to make a statement showing the 

measures that have been taken from 1905 to 1915 to promote the comfort and ^e’So^ort 
convenience of Intermediate and Third Class! Railway passengers ? of 

(2) Will the Government be pleased to state what further measures they 
propose to take in the same direction in the immediate future ? ” »aSway *" 

The Hon’ble Sir R. W. aillan repUed;— 

“ A statement* is laid on the table showing the measures which have 
been adopted by the Railway Board, from the constitution of a Board in 
March 1905 up to the present time, for securing the greater comfort or 
convenience of 3rd class passengers, and of passengers generally where passengers 
of the 3rd and Intermediate classes are mainly affected, and showing also the 
action immediately proposed with the same object. No steps have been taken 
especially for the benefit of Intermediate class passengers.” 

Tbe Hou’ble Mr. Qumrul Huda asked : — 

5. “ (1) Have any Indian newspapers been placed under Government cen- Sr 
sorship since the Defence of India Act, 1916, was passed ^ If so, will the 
Government be pleased to lay on the table a list of such newspapers giving the 
places of their publication ? 

(2) Are any instructions issued to the persons conducting such newspapers 
regarding matters which it is desired that they should not publish ? 

(3) Is it a fact that the printers and publishers of such newspapers are 
directed not to allow anything to appear in them unless it has been previously 
submitted to a censor, and its publication has been approved by him ? 

(4) If the answer to (3) is in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state under what circumstances and on what grounds such action is 
deemed necessary ? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state the names of newspapers, 
if any, which were once censored, but in regard to which the order placing 
them under censorship has been withdrawn ? ** 

Tbe Hon'ble Sir Reg^iuald Craddock replied : — 

** So far as the Government of India are aware, orders under the Defence 
of India Act have been passed against two papers — the Scmidard and 
Zamindar — requiring them, prior to publication, to submit matter of certain 
kinds for the scrutiny of a Government officer. This action was neees^tated 
by the manner in which these papers were being conducted. So far as is 
known, the orders have not been withdrawn.’* 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Qumrul Huda asked : — 

6 . “ (1) Is a Government censor required to possess any general and 
joumalistio qualifications for the satisfactory and fair discharge gS. his duties ? 

If so, what are these qualifications ? 


* Vide Appendix B. 
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(2) any instructions given to a censor to guide Mm in tlie discharge 
of his duties ? If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of 
such instructions ? ” 


His Hxcelleiicy tlie Coiiimaiiider-iu« Chief replied : — 

“ (1) No definite qualifications are laid down for the members of the 
Deputy Chief Censor’s staff. They are however carefully selected with regard 
to their suitability. 

(2) The instructions issued for their guidance are, for obvious reasons, 
confidential, and the Government of India do not propose to lay them on the 
table.’* 


Tlie Hon’ble KhSiii Bailiatdi].r IVClx* AiSaid A.li Klisbii. asked : — 

7* “ a compilation showing the classification of holders of all 

tlon of iiold* appointments carrying a montMy salary of Rs. 200 and over prepared at the 
instance of the Public Service Commission ? 

public ? ^ compilation been published for the use of the general 

compilation has not been published, do Government propos® 
to publish it at an early date P *’ r « 

The Hon’ble Sii? Heg^iuadd Ciraiddoch replied 

y Such a compilation was made for the use of the Public Services Com- 
mission. It has not been pubhshed, and the question of its publication can best 
be considered when the report of the Royal Commission becomes available.” 


asked 


Hon’ble Maharaja Ranajit Sinha of Hashipnr 


of Government be pleased to state if any Provincial Sani+ai^ 

Board has been entrusted with financial authority and r^ponsibSity ? ’» ^ 


Sanitary 

Boards. 


The Hon’ble Sir C. Sanharan Hair replied : — 

» So far as the information at the disposal of the Government of India shows 
Samtary Boa-rds in certain provinces have been entrusted with financial aut^ritv 
^d responsibility. Eor example, m Bombay, the United Provinces anJ 
unjab certein sums are placed by the Docal Government every year at the 
disposal of Samtary Boards for distribution.” ^ 

asked^® Hoa’blo Maliaraja Ranajit Sinha of Washipnr 

Goyernmottt be pleased to state in whiob nroTincea nnr, 
officials have been included as members on Sanitary Boards ? ” ^ Hon- 

The Hon’ble Sir O. Sankaran Nair repHed;— 

” So far as the information at the disposal of the Government nf Tri/ito 
t^ jrovinoW Sanitary Boards in Bombay, Bengal, tb^uS 
Pun 3 ab contain one or more non-official membera. In Burma wherJa*t«^« 

I'e at the disoretio^ of the 
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Tlie Hon’ble Sir Fazulbboy Currimbhoy asked : — 

^ 10 . ** (.a) Has any communication been received by the Government of SSI^t^e 
India from the Secretary of State for India regarding a Resolution of the 
House of Commons relative to the organisation of the economic strength of ampire. 
the Empire with a view to secure economic superiority over enemy coxintries ? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a report to the effect 
that Mr. Bonar Law recently stated in the House of Commons, in reply 
to a question by Mr. Hewins, that the Overseas Dominions had been approached 
by the Imperial Government on the subject of the Resolution referred to in (a) ? 

(p) If so, do the Government of India propose to make efforts to co-operate 
with the Imperial Government and the Dominion Governments for the attain- 
ment of the objects in view ?” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. G. S. Xaow replied : — 

“ The answer to part (a) of the question is in the negative. 

The answer to part (6) of the question is in the affirmative. 

With regard to the third part of the question, the Government of India 
have throughout the war been in the closest co-operation with the Imperial 
Government in respect of rendering available the economic and industrial 
resources of India for the purposes of the war. The manufacture of munitions 
and the export of such important articles as manganese, saltpetre, sandbags 
and wheat, as well as numerous others of less importance have, whether at 
the request of the Imperial Government or on the initiative in many cases 
of the Government of India, been organized, controlled and directed, with the 
view of giving the utmost possible assistance to Great Britain and the Allies. 

The Imperial Government, therefore, are well aware both of the nature and 
extent of the resources of India, and of her willingness to co-operate in any 
way in which they may desire ** 


Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Madbu Sudan l>as asked : — 


11 . “ (a) What sum of money (if any) was lent to the several Presidency Money 
Banks in India from the Paper Currency Reserve during the last calendar 

/-I nt Q **’ Paper Car* 

year (1916) ? renoy 

(6) Did the Presidency Banks re-advance to other Banks the amount thus 
lent to them ? If so, will the Government be pleased to state the terms of such 
re-advance as regards the rate of interest and the purpose for which this money 
was to be used ? 


(c) Were any firms or individuals financed out of this money with a view 
to help industries ? If so, will Government be pleased to state the names of such 
firms or individxxals ? *’ 


Tbe Hou*ble Sir William Meyer replied : — 

“ No money was lent to the Presidency Banks from the Paper Currency 
Reserve in 1915.” 


FINANClAIi STATEMENT. 

Emsx Stage. 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir William Meyer I beg, Sir, to open the first 
stage of the discussion on the Einancial Statement for 1916-17.” 
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RSISOIiITTION MB REDUCTION OP SALT ESTIMATE. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola “ Sir, I beg to move^ 

* That the estimate of Revenue from salt he reduced by £600,000 (six hundred 
thousand pounds) and be passed at £3,400,000, so that the rate of taxation may be retained 
at the rate of one rupee per maund as during the current year. ’ 

** Sir, in ■view of the se'veral discussions "which, ha’ve already taken place 
in the Council, it is not my intention to speak at any great length on^ this 
subject. On the present occasion I am, personally, safe from any criticism 
because "the object of my Resolution is that the poor may be relieved of this 
additional burden. I want to make it perfectly clear that I have never been 
opposed to the imposition of fresh taxation to meet the^ requirements of the 
Government of India. I have clearly disclaimed any intention of opposing 
increased "taxation from any one of the three sources proposed by Government, 
if the money was needed for the purposes of administration to cover in full 
the estimated expendit"ure prepared by Government themselves. My objection 
has throughout been that at a time like this when, in consequence of the war 
and the effects thereof, the people of India have suffered as have all the other 
component parts of the Bri"tish Empire, that fresh taxation sho'uld be imposed 
for the purpose of obtaining a surplus. 

Sir, the financial position has now become clear. In consequence of the 
passing of the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill and the Income-fax Bill, the 
result of the next yearns Budget so far has been clearly established as follows : 
The total deficit estimated in the Einancial Statement of £2, 600,000 has been 
more than covered because the estimated additional revenue will now yield 
£3,000,000 — £2,100,000 from the Tariff Act and £900,000 from the Income- 
tax Act. This additional revenue of £3,000,000 places the position of the 
Budget as follows : the full estimated expenditure is now financed and there 
is a surplus of £400,000. 

On the present occasion, therefore, my object in moving this Resolution is 
to appeal to the Government to consider whether, having regard to the fact 
that they have already obtained a surplus of £400,000, they should obtain a 
further £600,000, estimated to be obtained from the salt tax, and swell the 
surplus from £400,000 to a million pounds. 

“ Sir, I clearly recognise that the salt tax is regarded by Government — 
smd rightly too— as a reserve. For the purposes of administering a vast country 
like India, it is necessary that certain sources of revenue, certain sources of 
"taxation, should provide a reserve to be called up in case of emergency ; and 
I recognise that the salt tax lends itself to that kind of reserve. At the 
same "time, there is this thing to be home in mind, that that reserve should 
only be tapped when it is absolutely necessary — especially so because r.he 
incidence of this tax largely falls upon the poor. If, as 1 said, a case is made 
out for additional taxation, I am quite prepared to accept the position which 
the Government of India have taken up, namely, to take all the revenue they 
can get from the increase in the tariffs, the second source to be tapped being 
the income-tax, and the last sourde being the salt tax. Now, Sir, the first two 
sources have been tapped, and they give not only the entire revenue that is 
requhed for the purpose, but they provide a surplus of £400,000. Under these 
conditions. Sir, I would appeal to the Government of India to consider whether, 
in "view of these facts, they should persist in carrying out their intention of 
obtaining an additional revenue of £600,000 from salt or, at all events on this 
occasion, leave salt alone, reserving it for next year if circumstances then 
necessitate increased taxation. 

Sir, there is an additional reason why I make this appeal. As a con- 
sequence of small increases and decreases in the salt tax considerable disloca- 
tion is caused in retail prices, and there is a strong body of opinion to show 
"that the actual rates charged to the poor are in many cases in considerable 
excess of the actual additional revenue obtained by Government, Sir ta.kiT> g 
that into consideration, would it not be better not to have this increase of four 
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annas in the mannd now till a strong jnstifioation is made ont for additional 
revenue for administrative purposes, and then to regulate this tax in a manner 
so that it may he maintained at that rate for a considerahle number of years. 
The constant changing of this tax leads to dislocation in retail prices, and it is 
to my mind eminently desirable that that should be avoided as far as possible. 

** Sir, it is not my intention on the present occasion when we are dealing 
with the surplus in the Budget — whether that surplus be £1,000,000 or only 
£400,000 — to go over the ground of moral or immoral budgetting, of j&nding a 
definition of taxpayer, or whether 3 or 4 per cent of the working balance can be 
easHy dispensed with, or, again, whether the railway revenue is profits out of trade 
or indirect taxation, as I have repeatedly contended in this Council. These are 
points which may well be left alone on the present occasion. At a time like this 
it is desirable to avoid controversies and contentions as far as possible, and I 
do not therefore propose to go into those questions and occupy the time of the 
Council by any discussion about them. My only object on the present occa- 
sion is to appeal to the Hon’ble the Einance Member and the G-overnment of 
India — knowing full well how keenly sympathetic the Finance Member is 
towards the interests of the poor — I appeal to him once again on behalf of those 
poor whether he should not be content on the present occasion with the sur- 
plus of £400,000 that he is going to get from other sources. As I said before, 
I am not satisfied that any justification exists for levying additional taxation 
in order to obtain an additional surplus. TST'ell, Sir, a part of that surplus has 
already been obtained, and I now appeal to the Government to consider 
whether they will insist upon getting their full surplus of a million pounds, 
or, in the interests of the poor, be content with a surplus of only £400,000. 
Sir, with that appeal, I will conclude my observations.** 

TBe lIoxi’'ble IMtr. Surendra* N'aith. JBaiuerjee. — Sir, I have a 
Besolution, the first part of which is identical with the Besolution moved by 
my B[on*ble friend. Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola. Sir, my submission is, that it 
would simplify matters if you would permit me either to move that Besolution 
or speak in support of this, and if I do speak in support of my friend’s 
Besolution, you wiR, I hope, relax somewhat the time-limit, which is 16 
minutes.” 

Xlie Hou’lhle tlie 'Vice-President. — I th in k the latter course 
would be the most convenient for the Council and would save time ; but I 
trust the EEon’ble Member will not abuse the relaxation of the rule which is 
permitted to him.” 

The Mon’lile BCr. Surendra* Nuth Ba*nerjee Sir, I am 
sure the Besolution which has been moved by my Hon’ble friend and the 
Besolution which stands against my name must strongly appeal to the sympa- 
thies of my Hon’ble friend the Einance Minister, for his Budget, despite ex- 
ceptions here and there — and the most notable of these exceptions is the 
enhanced duty on salt — ^is the poor man’s Budget, instinct with living sympa- 
thy for the poor man and his lot. Gould I be persuaded that fresh taxation 
was necessary, I would give my wholehearted support to his proposals of taxa- 
tion, save and except perhaps an item here and an item there and the proposed 
enhancement of the salt duty. But, Sir, my submission is that no case has 
been made out for fresh taxation, and if it was necessary to impose taxes for 
the purposes of raising money, it should be confined to the raising of the 
amount of the actual deficit. In that case the £600,000 which it is intended 
to obtain by the enhancement of the salt duty would automatically disappear. 
My position, therefore, is this — ^that taxation is unnecessary. And, Sir, I 
desire to consider for a moment the surpluses and the deficits for a period of 
20 years extending from 1894 to 1914. 

“ During these 20 years we had 17 years of surpluses and 3 years of deficits. 
The surpluses came up to £40*9 million ; the deficits of the three years came 
up to £8 '4 million ; and deducting the deficits from the surpluses we have 
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for a period of 20 years tlie Imge surplus of £32 6 million, Nor is this all. 
This surplus does not include £1 million of the Famine Insurance Fund 
which is charged off the accounts. When famine occurs expenditure is incur- 
red and is shown in the accounts. However that may he, there is the out- 
standing fact that in the course of 20 years extending from 1894 to 1914 the 
G-overnment of India were able by their taxation to accumulate a surplus 
of £>Z2^ million which they have rightly, as I think, applied to the reduction 
of the debt. And how does' the debt stand to-day, or rather on the 31st March 
1916 ? The permanent debt of the country is £1-5 million. The state- 
ment might seem to be surprising; it may even be viewed with an air 
of incredulity, but I am prepared to prove it. The total debt of the 
country on the 31st March, 1916, amounted to the sum of £276 million ; the 
exact fieure is £276*6 million. The debt contracted for the purposes of railway 
construction amounts to 233*2 million £. Debt for the purposes of irriga- 
tion amounts to £41 T million. *9 million £ represents Delhi construction. 
Therefore deducting these amounts from the total debt, we have the national 
debt reduced to the figure which I have just mentioned, niz.^ £1 3 million. 
Sir, I am entitled to hold that these debts for railway and irrigation are in the 
nature of an investment, and they must not be regarded as part and parcel of 
the permanent national debt. In 1912-13 and in 1913-14, irrigation and 
railways gave us a clear income of £6*9 million after paying all working 
charges and interest. In 1914-16, despite the war, they gave us a profit of 
£3*1 million. I do not indeed overlook the fact that we have temporary debts, 
unfunded debts, such as Provident and Saving Banks deposits ; but against these 
we have to bear in mind the advances which the Government of India have 
made to the Presidency Corporations, to Municipalities and District Boards, 
to Native States and to private landholders. Therefore, Sir, here we have this 
fact that OTir national debt at the present moment, barring the investments to 
which I have referred, stands at the ridiculously small figure of £1*3 million ; 
and my submission is that, having regard to the abnormal situation in which 
we find ourselves at the present moment, the proper way to meet that situation 
would be by contracting a loan. My Hon*ble friend will probably say that 
you cannot get money at the present moment in the present condition of the 
market without a high rate of interest. Perfectly true. We may contract 
a temporary loan, renew it from time to time and merge it in a permanent 
loan in an improved market. And, Sir, there is another fact which 
has to be borne in mind, and which is very pertinent to the considerations 
I am now placing before this Council, namely, that the Government of 
India have always been exceedingly cautious in the framing of these 
estimates A perusal of the Financial Statement will show that the actual 
surpluses have generally, if not always, exceeded the estimates, ai>d the 
estimates of expenditure have generally, if not always, fallen short of the 
actuals. And the result has been that the huge surpluses of the Govern- 
ment of India have been kept down by doles to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. My Hon'ble friend the Finance Minister, as a member of the 
Decentralisation Commission, remarked that these doles were wasteful and 
demoralising, but the Government of India have been indulging in the luxury 
of granting these doles, and at the same time having large accumulations of 
surpluses for themselves. I will give figures to show that we have been 
overtaxed in the past, and that we should not commit the same mis- 
take again. Immediately after the t-^xation imposed by Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, I think in 1910, we find in 1911-12, £2 mfilion given as doles to Pro- 
vincial Governments, and in 1912-13, £3*7 million was given to the Provincial 
Governments ^ At the same time in 1911-12, the Imperial surplus was £3*9 
million and in 1912, the Imperial surplus was £3*1 million ; and the 
Provincial balances stood at the enormous figure of £7 million, the 
prescribed minimum being only £1 million. Therefore, it seems to me that 
we ought to avoid taxation by contracting a loan; and of course if that were 
done, the enhanced salt tax would disappear. 

t!*- Hon’ble the Finance Minister has made a statement in the course 

of which he gives the reasons for the imposition of the new taxes. It occurs 
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at pasre 10 of the Einancial Statement (paragraph 32). The^ statement is 
■written with that bre'vity, conciseness and force which distingixish the "utter- 
ances of Sir William Meyer. After having stated the difficulties experienced 
by the Secretary of State in raising loans in the English naarket, the Einancial 
Statement says — 

' We have also to I’eoolleet that the termination of the war, when it comes, will leave us 
with heavy financial demands upon ns. We shall still, in all probability, have a lar^e amount 
of temporary debt to pay off, and must also prepare for the liquidation of the rupee loan raised 
this year, which has to be repaid by 1938. "We shall likewise have to surrender nearly £3 
million which we shall have received in connection with the liquidation of hostile firms and the 
employment of captured enemy vessels. On the revenue side again, we must recognise that the 
experiences and lessons Jof the war must also add in some directions to our permanent military 
charges ; and, lastly, it is desimble that we should be in a position when peace reterns, or as 
soon after as may be, to provide further funds for such beneficent purposes as the improvement 
of education and sanitation.^ 

Sir, let us consider in seriatim tbe various points wbicb bave been urged 
by tbe Einanoe Minister. Tbere is tbe debt contracted tbis year wbicb bas to 
be paid o£E in 1923. Sir, I venture to submit tbat 7 or 8 years are a long 
time to look forward to in tbe financial bistory of India. ‘ Sufficient "unto tbe 
day is tbe evil thereof* is a Tnavim wbicb administrators and even financiers 
may take note of. It is risky to take long ■views of things. The imagination 
comes into play, it distorts our vision and magnifies our difficulties. We bave 
to pay off this debt in 1923, but we may raise a loan, it may be at an unfavour- 
able market ; but tbe market will not always remain unfavo^urable ; tbe market 
will change, improve for tbe better. Renew tbe loan in a favourable market, 
merge it into tbe permanent loan« and in tbat way discharge the debt. And 
in the same way tbat £2 millions wbicb bave to be paid to tbe enemy naay be 
dealt with. Then we axe told tbat there are these great problems of sanitation 
and education which bave to be faced and grappled with. I bave tbe greatest 
sympathy with all tbe beneficent efforts which the Government may make in 
tiiat direction ; but these are more or less Provincial charges Undoubtedly 
the Government of India supplies tbe money ; but in any case the Provincial 
balances bave reached the huge figure of £7 millions. 

“ Sir, my difficulty has been, and I speak as a Member of a Provincial 
Council, that we cannot get the Provincial Governments to disburse them. 
They are not always able to get ready their schemes for the purpose of spending 
the money, and the sanction of the Government of India has to be obtained. 
Therefore what I say is this, the market is bound to improve, our resources are 
elastic, and ■will grow and expand. BCa^ving regard to these facts and that ■the 
permanent debt is only 1*3 million pounds, we invite the Government to give 
up 90 ^a.Vhs> by the surrender of this salt revenue. I venture to think that, _ as 
a question of ways and means, this may be found by reducing the closing 
balances of 1916-1/ ; the closing balances of 1916-17 is estimated at 24 2 
million pounds, the closing balance of 1916-16 according to the revised estimate 
is 23 8 million pounds.’* 

THe Hoa’lile Sir William Meyer : — “ Where does tbe Hon’ble 
Member get these figures, I do not recognise them ?** 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Sixrendra Hatb Benerjee I think they 
are correct ; I have not got the books here, but I think they may be found to be 
correct. The surrender would reduce the closing figure to very much what it was 
last year. There is another point which I desire to submit for the consideration 
of the Hon’ble the Einance Minister, it is tbis ; even before the increased tax was 
levied, the price of salt had been doubled, and that was due to the shortage of im- 
ported salt from Liverpool and the cessation of trade with tbe enemy country. 
The effect of an enhanced tax would be to make the price more than double 
what it was. I would suggest tbat the Government should take palliative 
measures, measures which would afford facilities, for the man'uEaot^ure of salt in 
this country. We had in Bengal large manufactories, in Orissa and in Midnapore 
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they have been given up ; revive this industry which will put money into the 
pockets of the poor and into the coffers of the Government I desire to associ- 
ate myself with my Hon’ble friend’s appeal that Government should reconsider 
the matter, and if it is impossible to give up the whole of the tax, at least to 
surrender one-half of it. This will be a via media, a reasonable compromise, if 
the Government should sixrrender 45 lakhs of rupees that would not make any 
material difference in the ffnancial situation. With these words I support the 
motion.” 

Tlie Kon’ble Fa^ndih Miaida^n IMEolxaixi ]M[ala>'vi3rai : — ‘‘Sir, 
it would seem almost profitless to discuss this Resolution after we heard 
the remarks of the Hon*ble the Einanoe Member the other day on the amend- 
ment of the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy. But the fact that, in spite of that 
discussion, two of my Hon’ble friends have thought it right to appeal strongly 
to Government to reconsider the situation, is evidence of the strong feeling that is 
entertained on the subject. I will not take up the time of the Council by repeat- 
ing the arguments that have been used by my predecessors- I will invite the 
Government to look at the matter from another point of view. This year con- 
troversial questions are, by a wise ruling of His Excellency the President, 
to be avoided in this Council. The Budget proposals for additional taxation 
to the tune of £3,000,000 have been received by this Council, save with the 
exception now before us, with rmanimity. Not only here but outside also, as 
is evidenced from the comments of the Press, the proposals put forward by 
the Hou’ble the Einance Member, excepting the one relating to salt, have met 
with general approTal. Might I a^k the Government, might I ask the Hon’ble 
the Einance Member, to look at tlie question from this poiiit of view ; at this 
time of pressure when other controversial subjects have been put aside, when 
even legislation pending before the war which was regarded as of a controversial 
nature has been put aside for the time, in order that controversies may not be 
heard in this Council, may I ask my Hon’ble friend to consider whether, in view 
of what has been said, and in deference to the opinions expressed in this 
Council and outside, he will not reconsider the matter and be content with 
a surplus of £400,000, which the taxation imposed has already secured to the 
Government. My Hon’ble friend is aware, and the Council is aware, that 
numerous comments have been made against the increase of the salt tax ; that 
complaints that the salt tax should be enhanced are general- There may be here 
and there some man who might express, his acquiescence in the proposal that 
that tax should be raised. There may be some blessed with plenty, who 
are not able to appreciate the fact that an increase of 4 annas in the 
salt duty will really press upon the poor. But when we take into account 
all that the poor have to pay and the general rise in prices, the proposed 
addition will not appear to be inconsiderable. I submit that, in view of 
the fact that the general public, including the poor, have through the 
additional import duties come in to pay their increased share of taxation. 
Government may be pleased to do without the enhanced duty on salt 

“ There is another aspect of the matter to which I will invite the attention 
of the Government of India and of the Hon’ble the Einance Member. In this 
Council it has been our complaint, and I am sorry to say that that complaint 
has been well founded, that never once are we able to bring about by our 
most unanimous, by our most earnest, by our most pathetic appeals, an altera- 
tion in the Budget proposals when they have been decided upon by the 
Government. We feel grateful that the Government invite us to take a part 
in discussing the financial affairs of the country. 

** "We have been contributing in our own way of time and of service to such 
discussion. But it seems hard, it seems unjust that non-official members who 
are called upon to vote on the Government proposals, and are expected to sup- 
port them, should not be given the smallest opportunity of having a say in 
determining what taxation shall bo imposed and what shall not be, I mean 
no disrespect to the Government and none to the Hon’ble the Einance Member, 
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whose courtesy we acknowledge with pleasure ; but the fact is that, when 
Budget proposals are considered, not one member of the non-official body is 
taken into confidence and asked to make suggestions or asked to express 
opinion as to the propriety or otherwise of the various proposals which may 
be under the consideration of the Government. That places us, the non- official 
members, in a disadvantageous position. The unsatisfactory character of 
the existing arrangements is accentuated when it happens to be the case, 
as it is now, that we are able and willing to render our loyal, enthusiastic and 
firm support to the major part of the proposals contained in the Budget, but 
we feel strongly at the same time that some other proposals are open to grave 
obieotion. We feel that if we had an opportunity of discussing the matter 
with the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer before the proposals were announced 
possibly, probably, we might have been able to persuade him not to enhance 
the duty on salt, and to be content with the surplus of £400,000 which the 
taxation already agreed to would bring to him. 

“ But finding ourselves in the position we are, I invite the Hon’ble the 
Einance Member, and I invite the Government of India, to initiate a new 
departure in this year of war, which also happens to be the last session of His 
Excellency the viceroy’s administration. Let there be this new departure 
initiated that, after proposals for taxation have been made public, after even 
a Notification has been issued, enhancing the duty on salt, the Government 
of India, in gracious deference to the public opinion expressed in this Council 
and outside it, withdraw that Notification and be content with the 
additional taxation that has been imposed. The adoption of such a course 
will not lead the Government into a false position, for there is no 
proposal at this moment before the Government to alter or amend the 
Indian Salt Act, and under the provisions of that Act, His Excellency 
the Governor General can, at any time, by a mere Notification, increase 
the duty on salt not only by four annas, but up to the extent of Bs 3 
per maund. That is a power which few Governments possess, and that is 
a power the existence of which affords very strong support to the appeal 
which I make. It is not likely that the Budget, which has been care- 
fully prepared under the direction of the Hon’ble the Einance Member 
and the Hon’ble the Einance Secretary — ^it is not at all likely, I say it is very 
improbable, that the Budget will be found to be overestimated so far as 
revenue is concerned. I agree with my friends who have spoken before me 
that the chances are that the Budget will be found to be, as many previous 
Budgets of India have been found to be in the last many years, over cautiously 
prepared, and that at the end of twelve months, we shall find that a much 
larger revenue has been derived from the various sources than has been esti* 
mated in the Budget. That being so, there is no reason to apprehend any em- 
barrassment, I will not say disaster, for Uiat is utterly out of the question, there 
is no reason to apprehend any financial embarrassment to the Government of 
India, if the Government will be pleased, as I earnestly hope it will be 
graciously pleased, to accede to the prayer which has been made in the 
interests of the poorest of the poor.” 

The Hon’Tble Sir Meyer : — Sir, I wish to acknow- 

ledge the very moderate and friendly spirit in which the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola has brought forward his Kesolution. At the same time, I still 
tbink that to biing it forward at all was rmnecessary, seeing that we had 
the matter out fully at the last sitting. It was perfectly legitimate for 
Sir Ibrahim to table his Besolution when he did, but in the meantime the 
wind had been taken out of his sails, so to speak, by my friend Mr. Hadabhoy 
who had brought up the question of the salt tax in the discussions we had at 
our last sitting on the Tariff Bill. Therefore, I say, it seems to me to be 
taking up the time of the OouncU to little purpose to revive a discussion which 
was carried out fully and seriously the day before yesterday. 

** My Hon’ble friend’s main argument is, that it is undesirable that we 
should have an estimated surplus of one millon pounds in 1916-17. The 
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enhancement of the salt tax is estimated to give us £600,000, and he argu^ 
that we can do quite well with £400,000. If I may say so, he has advanced in 
financial virtue, for at the last sitting he wanted to have no surplus at all, or 
even a deficit of £600,000. I hail this moral progress ; and I hope that in the 
course of time the logic of facts will convince my Hon’ble friend that in the 
present state of things a surplus of one million pounds is not too much. I 
quite admit that, if in a time of peace we had, by reason of unfavourable 
financial circumstances, to increase taxation, we ought not to increase the 
taxation more than would be necessary to meet our expenditure estimates 
and leave a small margin. But, as 1 reminded the Council at the last 
sitting, the times are very different now. We are living in a period in 
which our revenue estimates may be badly dislocated, in which expenditure 
may go up to an extent which we cannot foresee at present. As I said on the 
last occasion, this year it was necessary that we should meet an unexpected 
increase in our military expenditure, and we were only saved from having a 
much bigger deficit than we anticipated by the quite unforeseen way in which 
the railway receipts came in. We cannot gamble on a recurrence of those 
favourable circumstances at a time like this, which has very peculiar anxieties, 
and which may produce unforeseen events. I should think that I was failing 
in my duty to Government and to the people if I were content to work on 
narrow margins. It must be remembered, too, that if our surplus should 
be less than we expect ; if, indeed, as may quite possibly happen, the estimated 
surplus should dis app ear altogether, we cannot reasonably have recourse to the 
Iiondon market. We do not want to embarrass TTis Majesty’s Government 
in obtaining all the money they can for the war by making demands in the 
home market for India, 

** Then, my Hon’ble friend, observed, and two other speakers I think 
argued, that the small addition of four annas a maund to the salt tax was unde- 
sirable as^ leading to a dislocation of retail prices. My Hon’ble friend, I 
think being^ a man of wide ideas, if he did increase the salt tax at all, would 
like to raise it a good deal more than four annas. Well, I am content with 
small tMngs, I think myself that a four-anna increase, while it brings an 
appreciable revenue to Government, a revenue which we cannot safely forego 
in these times, will not hit the poor very much : to a certain extent no doubt, 
but not to the full extent that the small increase of duty might in itself warrant. 
I think, it is not unlikely, that a part of the extra tax will be paid 
by the trade, the wholesale dealers, and to a certain extent, possibly, the 
retailers too. 

*‘I have had naturally— —the Einance Minster in every country does, I 
suppose — a variety of communications in regard to this Budget, and I was very 
pleased to find that two very eminent Indian economists hold the same view 
8® I do, and think that this taxation will not infiict any material hardship 
on the poor. ^ 

•* The Hon’ble Mir. Banerjee, having, unfortunately for us, been absent 
from the last^ sitting, proceeded to retail a number of statistics which Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola had already made play with the day before yesterday. I 
will not go into these matters again. My friend, I believe, is a careful student 
of the works of Dickens, and when he was speaking, I recalled to myself th**. 
imniortal Mr. Micawber. My friend professed to object only to the salt tax, 
but it was clear as he warmed to his subject that he objected to any taxation at 
so long as he could borrow. * Det us borrow’, he says ; * it is true that some 
day or other the loan may come in and the creditor may demand payment, well 
let us tlmn borrow again at a higher rate of interest *. That is Micawber 
finance, but it is hardly suitable, I think, for the serious — •” 


Tlie Son ble Mr. Snrendrai Nath. Banerjee ; — “ I said. 
Sir, our credit would improve and we should be borrowing at a lower rate of 
Interest jn an improved markef.” 
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Tlie Hon’ble Sir 'VITilliaim Mesrer : — “ Mr. Micawber always 
thought that * sometbing was going to turn up,* and so does my friend. I 
do not share his views. As I said at the last sitting, the Budget is already, 
perforce, a gamble on rain and a gamble on railways, but I am not going to 
make it a gamble on something going to turn up. 

** My Hon’ ble friend also made a very interesting statement as to the 
Provincial balances. He says the Provincial balances are inordinately swollen. 
I rubbed my eyes because I find that he has got two Resolutions down on the 
present day’s agenda inviting extra grants from the depleted Imperial treasury 
to his own province of Bengal I take it that these Resolutions were tabled 
in a fit of absence of mind, and that my Hon’ ble friend, having now studied 
the state of the Provincial balances, will promptly withdraw them. 

** I took him up while he was speaking in regard to our closing balances 
I think he took the figures from an abstract statement, which includes moneys 
which belonged to the G-old Standard Reserve and other funds. The actual 
closing balances which the Q-overnment of India have ordinary control over and 
the character of which I explained at the last sitting will be, as far as I can now 
estimate, £17,700,000 in India and England together on the 31st of March 
and £17,400,000 at the end of 1916-17. 

** The Hon’ble Pandit has asked us to avoid controversy and to yield to 
the * unanimous wish ’ of the non-official members of Council. »'W’ell, I cannot 
find that there is any such unanimous wish, because at the last sitting two of the 
non-official members of Council, my friend Mr. Das and my friend Mr. Shafi 
said that they approved of the salt tax in present circumstances. I rather think, 
too, that the Hon’ble Sir Pazulbhoy Currimbhoy said the same. Therefore, there 
was no unanimity among the non- official memb ers of Council. Then, he says, 
drop the salt tax in order to avoid controversy. Well I am afraid we cannot 
import that axiom of avoiding controversy into financial affairs, because 
it would be so easy for anybody to say that he objected to a tax and 
that it would lead to acute controversy to proceed with it, and then we 
should have to drop it. The salt tax has no doubt been di^pproved in some 
quarters ; while in other quarters it is regarded as necessary. But similarly, 
in some quarters the increase of income-tax is not looked on entirely with happi- 
ness. Are we to drop that because it will raise controversy ? One Calcutta 
newspaper, I think, objected to the Budget lock, stock and barrel. Is the 
whole Budget therefore to be scrapped ? I am sure my Hon’ble friend will see 
that we cannot adopt this axiom of dropping taxation which, after very care- 
ful consideration, we thought to be necessary, merely to obtain unanimity. 

“ Then he speaks of the desirability of consulting non-dfficial opinion before 
framing budget proposals. It is always open to any non-official member of 
thia Council or any non-official member of the public, to put his views before 
me as to what taxes might or might not expediently be imposed. Certain 
members of this Council did so before the Budget was framed, or while it 
was under consideration. I was very glad to have their views ; but to 
go further than this, to admit the non-official members to a share in the 
framing of the Budget would be going far beyond what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does at home. He tries to frame a Budget that will 
be in consonance with the opinions of his party and the country ; but he 
certainly does not take independent members into counsel as to the details 
of his scheme, nor does he modify his Budget in principle when he has once 
tabled it. If a Government at home is defeated on an important Budget pro- 
posal, it resigns. So that I think my Hon’ble friend is looking to a Uptopian 
state of things that does not prevail even in the classic land of Liberty and 
Parliaments. 

** There is only one more point I need notice, and that is the argument that 
we might go on ^th a modest surplus of £400,000, and that if things go 
wrong, we could use the executive power we have got to raise the salt tax. 
As I said at the last sitting, I deprecate doing that except in the last resort. 
We know how uncertainties affect trade, and to my mind such alterations in 
prices as have taken place in salt are largely due to speculation with reference 
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to Eudget proposals^ to withdrawal of stocks or to holdim^ theua. up and so 
forth I should be very sorry indeed to look forward to a state of ^ things in 
which the trade would remain in this state of uncertainty, with people 
scanning the railway returns, the land -revenue returns, and the various signs 
by which they think they can I’ead the financial position of the Government 
of India looking out for this information, and then having gossip in the 
bazaar as to whether the salt tax is to be raised or is not to be raised. That 
would hurt the people in the long run far more than the definite and small 
increase of a small amount which we have now proposed and to which we 
think it our duty to adhere. 

hope my Hon’ble friend the Mover, having regard to my speech and 
bis desire to avoid needless controversy, will now withdi’aw his Resolution. If 
he cannot see his way to do so, I can only oppose it.” 


Tlie lZon*'ble Sir Il>ra>liim Ra*li.imtoola> : — “ Sir, I had hoped 
that the manner in which I placed my Resolution before the Oouncil would 
have some restraining effect upon the great fund of humour which the Hon’ble 
Einanoe Member undoubtedly possesses. Whether the humour brought forward 
to-day so far as my remarks are concerned is good, bad or indifferent, I will not 
trouble the Ootincil with discussing, but I will say this, that if his desire was 
that no further time should be spent in the discussion of this subject, he might 
have abstained from covering points which provoke a retort. Sir, I was told 
in that great humourous way that I am making rapid and substantial moral 
progress in my ideas of economics and finance. Sir, I have been a humble 
student of these subjects for close upon a quarter of a century, and I will 
candidly confess that I am obliged to revise various ideas which I had formed 
from that study by sitting at the feet of so great and overwhelming a master of 
economics and finance as our esteemed Einance Member is. 

** Sir, for the first time I have learned that the Chinaman in buying 
our opium is the taxpayer, and not the Indian producer or the cultivator 
of poppy. I have further learned that when you have a substantial balance 
and overwhelming reasons in other directions, that it is immoral to state 
that a Budget with a small deficit caused by the attitude of Government 
themselves is an immoral Budget I am also beginning to learn that though 
Government have a monopoly of railways and regulate the Tninima. and 
maxima^ rates, that that revenue is not indirect taxation but is profits 
on business transactions made owing to Government holding a mono- 
poly, and that Government can by regulating rates bring about results in 
the matter of railway revenue yielding what I have now learnt to call 
enormous profits^ to the State. Sir, these are all the lessons that I am 
repeatedly learning, and I daresay that, within a short time hereafter, 
I shall have revised all the lessons I have learned in the past, sitting at the 
feet of the great master, as I have already stated. 

I wish it^ to be clearly understood that I am not opposing the 
Budget, I am not objecting to Government having a surplus of one million 
pounds.^ Sir, the time I have taken in explaining my position to the Oouncil 
is sufficiently warranted becatise of the misapprehension which the remark of 
the^Hon’ble Member leads me to believe he is labouring under^ namely, that 
I object to a surplus in the Budget of one million pounds. I do not object 
to this surplus I say that no one will be better pleased than myself to have 
a larger surplus in the Budget at a time like this. What I do object to, and 
object to most strongly, is that additional taxation should be specifically 
unposed to obtain a surplus. _ Sir, I cannot make my meaning clearer than 
I have tried to do and am trying to do. I say it is absolutely wrong in prin- 
ciple— of course I mean the principle as I have learnt to understand it better, 
not the principle that I am now revising. The principle that I learnt was 
th^ it 18 wrong to impose ^ditional taxation in order to enable Government 
to have a surp^s, especi^y in view of the fact that there are absolutely sbxons, 
undisputed safeguards in the great financial strength of the Government of 
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India wliioli I tried to indicate by a great number of statistics and facts wbicb 
I placed before tbe Council on the last occasion. Sir, I do not object to a 
surplus, I would be pleased to bave a surplus; but I most strongly object to 
additional taxation for tbat purpose, especially wben it is imposed on tbe 
poor and tbat it should be levied in order tbat a surplus of 60 lakbs of rupees 
should be converted into a crore and a half. Tbat is tbe point. 

e. Then, Sir, I was told tbat it was unnecessary, in view of tbe previous 
discussion, to have moved this [Resolution. Sir, I regard it not only as not 
unnecessary but, consistently with my duty, as essentially necessary on tbe 
present occasion to move it. In speaking on tbe Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy’s 
motion on the 7tb instant, I clearly pointed out tbat tbat was not an opportune 
time to raise tbe question of tbe salt tax, because tbe Tariff Act and tbe Income- 
tax Act bad not been settled. This most appropriate case for which I am 
representing is overwhelmingly strong now, because a surplus of £400,000 
has been absolutely secured. If tbat is so, I ask whether there is any justifi- 
cation for imposing a tax on tbe poor and obtaining £600,000 more for adding 
to and swelling the surplus. 

Sir, it was only during one of tbe years to which I referred tbe other day 
that tbe Budget estimates of tbe Government of India opened with a surplus of 
less than £400,000. If tbe then Finance Member — ^I think it was Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson — ^was content to open his Budget statements for tbe next 
year with a surplus of less than £400,000, I should like to know why tbe 
same thing should not occur again to-day. Sir, tbe Hon’ble Member charged 
me with playing with figures I think I might retaliate and say that be 
was playing with my arguments wben it was urged that I objected to a four- 
anna increase in the salt tax, and that it should be considerably more I 
never did anything of tbe kind. I said tbat in view of the fact that the salt tax 
was a reserve, and that a dislocation would be caused to retail prices by a 
sudden increase or decrease in an article like this, it was all the more necessary 
to exercise great caution and discrimination in frequently raising or reducing 
a tax of this description. A tax of this description should be raised on 
only such justification as would, in looking forward to tbe future, lead one 
reasonably to expect tbat tbat tax will be maintained at a given standard. Any 
frequent increase or decrease is objectionable, because it takes a long time, 
when tbe reduction comes, to reach the small consumer. It is for tbat reason. 
Sir, and stating again tbe principles that I have learned, that I say that any 
tax like this with constant variations ought io be avoided. If there had been 
a case for this increase, if tbe money was needed for expenditure estimated 
for by the Hon’ble the Finance Member, I would have warmly supported 
it. I am not opposed to this tax in principle ; I have said that repeatedly. 
I repeat that I would bave been quite willing to agree to it if there had been 
any justification for it. I submit tbat there is no justification for it. I there- 
fore submit tbat this and this alone is the proper time, when a surplus is 
absolutely assured, to urge upon Government that this additional taxation 
should not be levied And if I bave thought proper to bring it forward at 
this stage, it is because it is an appropriate opportunity for so doing. 

“In conclusion, I again ask, in spite of what the Hon’ble Member has sug- 
gested, that my appeal on behalf of tbe poorer classes will lead to its considera- 
tion by tbe Government of India. Whatever may be the fate of my Resolution, 
I trust that, in view of the pathetic appeal made by the Hon’ble Pandit 
Ma d a n Mohan Malaviya, tbe Government, in a meeting of their Executive 
Council, will very carefully and dispassionately consider the reasons which we 
have urged against this increase to tbe salt tax, and that they will, just as by 
an executive order they imposed an additional duty, also do away with it by an 
executive order. 

“ Sir, feeling as I do in tbe matter of levying fresh taxation for a surplus, 
I do not propose to withdraw this Resolution.** 

The motion was put and rejected. 
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ZtXSSOIaITTION JRJ5 INCRSASS OF THE FROVINCIAI. 
ORANT FOR ANTI-Iia;AI.ARIAl. OPERATIONS. 


Tlie Hou’lile IMEr. Snrendrai Naitli. Saiiierjee: — Sir, I 
have the honour to move the following Resolution ; — 

* That this Council recommends to the Glovemor GS’cneral in Council that the grant to 
the Province of Bengal be increased by six lakhs or such other suitable sum as may be deemed 
necessary for carrying on anti-malarial operations in selected areas.' 

“ Sir, this is a necfessary corollary to the Resolution which I had the honour 
to move in this Council in Eebruary last, and which the Government graciously 
accepted. I moved that the Government would he pleased to issue instructions 
to Eocal Governments to take vigorous measures for the prevention of malaria. 
The Government of India, in accepting that Resolution, issued prompt 
instructions in accordance with its terms. But, Sir, the adoption of 
vigorous measures necessarily implies the expenditure of money for the 
purpose. Questions of administration after all, when analysed, resolve 
themselves into questions of finance, and none in a greater measure than the 
question of the prevention of malaria. The American Government spent a 
mint of money in reclaiming the tract of land about the Panama Canal. I 
cannot indeed invite the Government of India, in the present circumstaijoes, 
to emulate the generosity of the American Government, but something has to 
be done. Government caimot sit still when people are dying in their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands through a proven tible cause, and when the Govern- 
ment has instmicted subordinate administrations to take vigorous measures 
for the removal of that cause. 


**The chief obstacle in this, as in many other measures, is money. "We 
want large^ sums of money for anti-malarial operations, and I will quote 
the authority of Hr. Bentley, the Sanitary Commissioner to the Government 
of Bengal, in this respect. This is what he says in his report on antimalarial 
operations in the Hinajpur district — 

* The chief obstacle is the inability of the country at the present time to meet the 
enormous expenditure required for carrying out the measures with the necessary completeness 
in places which are not favourable for such work.' 


** W e take it therefore that where the circumstances are less unfavourable 
an enormous expenditure of money might be avoided. Some money 
however has to be spent if prompt measures are to be taken for the 
prevention of malaria ; and. Sir, I will say this that the public funds 
could not be applied^ to a more useful or a more righteous purpose than 
the saving of hriman life and the alleviation of human suffering. Measures 
^r the public health constitute the first charge upon the public funds. 
That, I take^ it, is the fundamental creed of all civilised Governments. 
Expenditure in other duections might be curtailed, but not in a supreme 
quotum like this affecting the life and the happiness of millions of people. 
And, Sir, X make a very moderate demand. All that I want is six Ifl-kha 

applied to anti-malarial purposes in selected areas. Our 
efforts the past have been spasmodic, without system, and therefore 
tutue. w hat I would recommend is, that a definite plan of campaign should be 
organised, applicable to a particular area and carried out in a tliorougli 
and b^iness-like manner. The proper thing to do would be to take up two or 
thr^ djstricte where malaria is most prevalent and where the circumstances that 
conduce to the success of anti-malarial operations, are more or less well-known 
r? * j ^ have in my mind three districts : the district of Burdwan, 

the ^strict of Murshidabad, (from which my two Hon’ble friends here come) 

of Nuddea Malaria has decimated these districts. Mv 
Hon ble frien<^ can testify to that fact. The birth-rate has decreased and the 
d^th-mte h^ increased. The country is full of wild iungle. I think these 

knowledge that would be acquired 
in a particular method to a particular area would be useful 

in anti-malanal operations elsewhere. 
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** I know the difficulties of the Government j the finances press ; but the 
question is one of supreme importance. I hope and trust that no technical 
grounds will be permitted to interfere with the acceptance of this Resolution 
by the Government. Various arguments against it may be adduced. 1 might 
be told ‘ go and apply to your own Government about this matter.* Eu’ther, I 
might be told * you are a friend of provincial autonomy : this is inconsistent 
with the principles of provincial autonomy,* I think we ought to brush aside 
all these technicalities in view of the supreme need that exists in Bengal and 
elsewhere for the prevention of malaria. I hope and trust that my Hon’ble 
friends, when replying to this motion, will not take their stand on these 
grounds, but will deal with the question in the broad spirit of liberal states- 
manship which ought to distinguish the Government of India in approaching 
a question of life and death affecting the happiness of millions of my country- 
men. Por these reasons, I beg to lay this Resolution before the Council.’* 

The Bton’ble Sir C- Sanfearan Nair I oppose this proposition. 
My Hon’ble friend wants the Government of India to grant to the Province 
of Bengal a certain sum of money. But the Government of Bengal have not 
asked us for anything. They have not told us that they are going to take 
any anti-malarial measures for which they want money. If they have any- 
thing in contemplation, they have not told us what those measures are likely 
to cost Without knowing all that, it is almost impossible for us to say whether 
we should grant any money, and what amount we should grant. The Resolu- 
tion, on the face of it, seems premature. 

My Hon’ble friend is a member of the local Legislative Council, All 
the arguments that he put forward here shoiold be addressed to the Govern- 
ment of B< ngal in order to persuade them to put forward anti-malarial measures 
for the consideration of the Government of India, and to ask us for any money 
if they might want it. It has to be remembered that the Government of 
Bengal have also got a large balance, though they cannot now draw upon it 
except under special conditions. WhiJe, therefore, that is the state of things, 
and while ve have to meet a heavy deficit by fresh taxation, it is out of the 
question to make such an anticipatory grant as my Hon’ble friend suggests. 
1 have therefore to oppose this Resolution.’* 

The Hon’ble Blr. Surendra. N'a.tli !Ba.iierjee : — *‘I take it. Sir, 
from the observations which have fallen from my Hon’ble friend, the Member 
in charge of the Department, that he is in sympathy with the main objects of 
this Resolution. His objection is to the modus ojperandi which I have thought fit 
to follow in this case. My Eon’ble friend says that the Government of Bengal 
has not asked for any money, and that he does not know what the intentions of 
the Government of Bengal are in regard to this matter. Well now, suppose 
the Government of Bengal were to ask for some money, would the Hon’ble 
Member be prepared to give it ?” 

Tire Hon’ble Sir O* Sainka^raiii Naiir : — “That matter would be 
considered on its merits.” 

Tbe Hon’ble IMCr. Sixrendra. Na^tli Bainerjee : — “I am very 
pleased to hear it. The difficulty of the situation is that the Government of 
Bengal cannot spend their money, as my Hon’ble friend has just pointed out. 
They have been instructed not to spend any Imperial grant without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government of India. I am not permitted to disclose 
the secrets of my prjson-house, and I certainly am not going to do so in the 
presence of an official of the Bengal Government sitting here But, as a 
matter of fact, I know — I may say so without revealing any secrets at all — that 
the Government of Bengal is most anxious to start anti-malarial operations. 

I believe they are willing to start those operations in connection with two or 
three districts ; but the money is wanting, and I am gla4 to have the assurance 
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of jny Hon*ble friend opposite that if tlie Government of Bengal were to ask 
for money, and if they were to communicate to him their schemes in 
regard to anti-malarial operations, he would consider, and I take it favourably 
consider, them and sanction the expenditure. May I have that assurance r’ 


The Hion’ble Sir O. Sa.iiica.ra.n Uetir : — I did not say all 

that. 


TBe Hon’ble Mr. Surendra. M'a.tb Ba.nerjee : — ‘ No, but 

I want an assurance from the ECon’ble Miember I take it from the silence of 
my Hon’ble friend that he is inclined to accept this view of the matter. Under 
those circumstances, I withdraw my Besolution.’* 

The Besolution was by permission withdrawn. 


BBSOI.I7TIOIT INCRBASB OF TBS FROVINCIAI- 

OB ANT FOB TBF SaUIPMXSNT OF THE CALCUTTA 
UNlVEBSlTir COLLEOE OF SCIENCE. 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Surendra. Na>tb Ba>nerjee : — ** Sir, I have 
the honour to move the following Besolution — 

* That the grant to the Province of Bengal be increased by three lakhs for meeting the 
cost of equipping the Calcutta University College of Science.^ 

** Sir, the Calcutta University College of Science owes its birth to the 
philanthropy of two distinguished men, two of the most illustrious Bengalis 
of the present generation, the late Sir Tarakanath Palit and Sir Bash Bihari 
Ghose Their benefactions in this connection have shed a lustre upon their 
province, and J have no doubt will stimulate philanthropic efforts among our 
countrymen in all parts of India Sir Tarakanath Palit gave away the whole 
of his fortune — his princely fortune — of 16 lakhs of rupees, built up by himself, 
for he was not born with a golden spoon in his mouth, for the spread of higher 
scientific education in Bengal. Sir Bash Bihari Ghose followed his example 
by making a gift of 10 lakhs of rupees I believe that the nation is the heir 
to what remains of the fortune of Sir Bash Behari Ghose and what he naay still 
accumulate by his earnings. The proceeds of Sir T. Palit’ s endowment are to be 
applied to the creation of two chairs, one of Chemistry and the other of 
Physics in the new College of Science and of a number of research scholarships 
The proceeds of the endowment of Sir Ba^ Behari Ghose are to bo applied to 
the founding of four chairs of Botany, Applied Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry, and eight research scholarships The University of Calcutta, on 
receipt of tins grant, proceeded to construct a building for the College out 
of its own funds at a cost of 3 lakhs. The building is now nearly complete. 
In Hecember, 1912, the University of Calcutta applied to the Government of 
India for a non-recurring grant of 16 lakhs of rupees, with a full statement of 
the endowment and of the responsibility which the endowment imposed upon 
the University. In OctoJjer 1913, the University of Calcutta again approached 
the Government with an application for a recurring grant of Bs 84,000 a year, 
so that the College of Science may be in a position to commence its iull career 
of work and open the departments of Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry and 
Applied Mathematics. The Government replied saying that it was impos- 
sible to make a grant at that time, but that the question would be consi- 
dered. In June, 1916, the University of Calcutta laid an exhaustive 
statement of its financial position before the Government, and also a 
scheme for organising the College of Science upon a satisfactory footing. 
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The University pointed out that the arrangements made in Bengal for the 
spread of higher scientific education "were inadequate. The Presidency 
College had M.A. classes which taught only Physics and Chemistry. 
The Dacca College had M A. classes only in Chemistry. They also 
observed that the College of Science would be an institute for research, and 
that the professors would be in a position to carry on research work unburd- 
ened from the exacting duties of their routine professorial work in College. 
In Ju.y 1915, the University out of its own funds made a small grant of 
Rs, 15,000, and partially fitted up the laboratory of the College. M Sc. classes 
were opened with 8 students. Sir, this is the work that has been done by 
private philanthropy aided by the resources of the University, and I appeal 
to the Government to come forward with adequate funds for the purpose of 
placing the College of Science upon a satisfactory footing. I have got a 
statement to show the actual needs of the College at the present moment. It 
is a statement which has been drawn up by an expert acquainted with all the 
facts of the case. He says that a sum of 3-^ lakhs of rupees would be required 
as a non-recurring expenditure; the detailed items being as follows 

Bs. 75,000 for the physical laboratory ; 

Rs. 76,OCO for the chemical laboratory ; 

Rs, 76,000 for the biological laboratory, 

Rs 10,000 for the experimental psychological laboratory, 

Rs. 26,000 for the workshop, 

Rs 60,000 for the library, 

and Rs. 40, '>00 for the completion of the building, fencing, etc,, making alto- 
gether Rs. 3^ lakhs. My Resolution recommends a giant of only Rs, 3 lakhs. 
These items might be revised or the grant for the libiary might for the present 
be suspended I do hope that Government will come to the help of this institu- 
tion The Government of India have always been the generous patron of learning 
During the Viceroyalty of His Excellency Lord Hardinge scientific education 
has received a stimulus all its own. Our great scientist. Doctor J, C. Bose, has 
been furnished with ample funds through the beneficence of the Government, 
so that he may carry on those researches whibh have extended the bounds of 
human knowledge, and have shed lustre upon the Indian name. Sir, I think 
it is right and proper that this College of Science, which owes its origin to the 
philanthropy of two distinguished Indian gentlemen, and in which the 
University of Calcutta has taken such a keen interest, should receive the gener- 
ous and practical support of the Government of India. With these observations, 
I beg to move this Resolution.’* 

The Hoii’'ble Sir C. Saiiihaira»ii Nair. — ** Sir, I have to oppose 
this Resolution for reasons very similar to those which I advanced in opposition 
to the last Resolution. I am not concerned now either to accept or to deny 
the various facts or arguments which have been put forward by my Hon’ble 
friend. I shall only say for the present that there is no application either by 
the University or by the Government of Bengal pending before the Govern- 
ment of India for any grant of money. My friend knows a good deal about 
the ■Pacts and about the correspondence that passed between the Government 
of India and the University or the Goveimment of Bengal ; but he is 
apparently not informed of a fact which is subsequent to all that he has 
referred ■to, and that is, that we have asked for certain information in 
October 1916, information which we have not yet obtained. "W e shall 

consider the request when made by the Government of Bengal on its 

own merits. We may then reject the application in ioto, or we may see 
reasons to grant it either in whole or in part About that I can for 

the present make no promise. But it has also to be noticed as 1 said 
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before tbat tbe Government of Bengal bave got tbeir own large balance, tbongb 
it might be true that they aie not entitled to draw upon it except under special 
circumstances. In these cii 6umstances at this stage the Government of India, 
when they have to meet a deficit by taxation, do not see their way to make any 
promise or to make any grant.” 


Tlxe iroii’'ble HMTr. Sixrendra. NTath. Banerjee: — “Sir, it is 
news to me that the University has not applied ; but as a matter of fact 
from the statement which I have just placed before the t.iouncii it will have been 
seen that the University applied more than once, in 1912 for a non-recurring 
grant of 16 lakhs and aeain in 1913 for a recui ring grant of Rs. 84^000 an- 
nually, for the Science College, and the Government ol India said in reply^ to 
one t f these requests that the matter would be considered, as at that time 
funds were not available. therefore, although the University might not have 
made a recent application, the fact remains that, since the foundation of the 
college, the University has again and again been coming to the Govern- 
ment of India for grants. I shall certainly ask the Universitj^ authorities to 
make a further application in this connection in acooi*dance with the sugges- 
tion which has just been thrown out by the Hon*ble Member. 

“If the University is able to make out that a grant is necessary in order 
that the College may be placed on a satisfactory footing, I hope the money will 
be forthcoming. I hope my Hon’ble friend is able to give us that assurance, not 
a promise, I do not ask for a promise, but for an assurance, a sympathetic 
assurance of a benevolent attitude in regard to the College of Science, 
Unless the money is forthcoming, I am afraid the College cannot ct-rry out its 
work satisfactorily ; Rs. 26,00,000 are practically locked up, the U niversity 
biailding is not finished, the laboratory is not what it should be, there is no 
library — all these are essential conditions for the succesi=ful working of the 
College of Science Unless the Government of India comes to our help, I am 
afraid it will not be possible to fulfil the high objects which the illustrious 
donors had in view, and which inspired their generosity. I hope when a 
scheme has been made out and is supported by the Government of Bengal, my 
Hon’ble friend will see his way to issue instructions for unlocking the funds of 
the Government for this purpose. I beg to withdraw the Resolution.” 

The Resolution was by permission withdrawn. 


FmANCIAl. STATBMBNT. 


Second SiAaE, 


Tlie Hon’lile IMCx** O. H. A« Hill opened the second stage of the 
disonssion on, and introduced the following heads of, the Einanoial State- 
ment for 1916-17 : — 


Revenue. 

Ijatid Kevexiiie. 

Provincial Rates. 

Porest. 

Scientific and other Minor Departments. 
Irrigation. 

Civil Works. 


Expenditure. 

Land Revenne. 

Provincial Rates. 

Porest. 

Scientific and other Minor Departments. 
1 amine Relief. 

Protective Works, Irrigation. 

Irrigation. 

Civil Works. 

Capital outlay on Irrigation. 


He said I now beg to introduce the heads of Revenue and Expenditure 
standing against my name. The subjects of Land Revenue and Eamine Relief 
have been so fully set forth in the Einanoial Statement that I have nothing to 
add regarding them. As_has already been explained by the Hon’ble theEinance 
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Member, expenditure bas bad to be so rigorously curtailed, botb during tbe 
current and in budgeting for tbe coming year, wbetber on Agriculture or 
Eorests, tbat tbere is, perhaps, less to explain tban usual tbis year. I may 
observe, however, tbat this fact bas not prevented Government from endeavonr- 
ing in connection, specially witb Agriculture, to pave tbe way for tbe time 
funds will again be available for well-devised expet -diture. ^Veare, in fact, 
utilising tbe time during wbicb expenditure tn ust be restricted, by preparatory 
and experimental work, as will appear a little further on. 

“ In regard to Eorests, tbe revenue wbicb is almost entirely provincial, 
bas continued, as was tbe case last year, to suffer from tbe prevalence of war, 
but ^ we have been able to provide, from Imperial revenue, funds for tbe 
services of a Tannin expert, wbo bas been engaged for two years, to investigate 
and report on tbe feasibility of promoting tbe industry on a large scale 
hereafter. The appointment of Eorest Engineer, which was sanctioned for 
two years in 1913, bas been extended for a further period of three years, 
and the Engineer is now employed in tbe United Provinces. In Bombay and 
tbe United Provinces, a Ob.ef Conservator has been sanctioned, while a 
large increase of tbe controlling staff in tbe United Pi evinces, in%’olving tbe 
addition of 10 Imperial otBcers, 2 Deputy Conservators, and 16 Extra Assistant 
Conservators, bas also been sanctioned. Tbe reorganisation of tbe controlling 
staff sanctioned for Assam will have to be deferred until Budget provision can 
be made. 

As instancing the work of preparation wbicb is going on in anticipation 
of the recurrence of more favourable financial conditions, I may mention tbat 
three important Conferences c'^nnected witb Agriculture have been held during 
tbe current year. Tbe first of these was tbe Inter- Provincial Jute Conference, 
held in Calcutta in August, 1915, tbe recommendations of wbicb are now 
under tbe consideration of Government in consultation witb the Dooal 
Governments concerned. It is hoped tbat, in due course, good results 
will ensue from tbe deliberations which then took place. Ibe second Confer- 
ence was tbe one recently held to discuss tbe subject of Agricultural 
Education, just before tbe meeting of tbe Agricultural Board at Pusa last 
month. Considerable interest has recently been displayed in various quarters 
on tbe subject of agricultural education generally, and, as tbere seemed to be 
a certain amount of confusion of thought on the subject, it was considered 
desirable to convene representatives from most of tbe provinces to discuss tbe 
subject, mainly from the Agricultural standpoint. Government are still awaiting 
the report of tbe proceedings of tbe Conference, and it would, of course, be 
premature to say anything committal on tbe subject at tbe present moment. 
It may, however, be useful to those interested in the matter if I mention tbat 
the Conference, in tbe course of its proceedings, took into consideration a good 
deal of literature on tbe subject from America and from elsewhere, and ap- 
proached it primarily from the point of view of tbe promotion of improved 
agricultural methods throughout tbe country and a consequential advance in 
its economic resources. In view of what bas already appeared in tbe Press, it 
will also be permissible to remark tbat the Conference came to tbe general 
conclusion tbat the direct teaching of Agrionlture in tbe ordinary schools of 
Tudia. was impracticable, although it was desirable, so far as possible, to adapt 
the text books of rural schools to the ordinary surroundings and occupations of 
tbe pupils. In regard to tbe direct teaching of Agriculture, tbe Conference 
was very favourably impressed witb tbe results achieved in the course of tbe 
experimental vernacular schools for Agriculture in tbe Bombay Presidency, 
and suggested tbat tbe question of extending these sboudd be considered. 

The third important Conference was tbe ordinary periodic meeting of tbe 
Board of Agriculture at Pusa. Tbere, one of the most important matters 
discussed was a paper, prepared by tbe Agricultural Adviser, outKning a scheme 
for improving the cattle of India from tbe dairying point of view, and tbe 
Board, in considering tbis paper, also discussed at some length tbe question 
of measures for tbe improvement of tbe breeds of plough cattle also. Tbe 
importance of tbis subject cannot be overstated in its relation to tbe general 
Agricultural resources of the country^ 
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** Another matter of importance to India, which is receiving attention, is 
the possibility of reviving the indigenous silk industry. For this purpose, we 
have obtained the services for one year of Mr. Maxwell-Lefroy, who had done 
eminent service in research work as Impeiial Entomologist at Fusa. Air. 
Maxwell-Eefroy is at present touring through India on his mission, and we 
hope to receive bis report before the close of the current calendar year. 

'^Not the least important subject which is receiving special^ attention at 
the present time is the possibility of reviving the natural indigo trade. 
As Hon’ble Members are aware, German manufacturers have succeeded 
in producing, by chemical processes, a paste of uniform composition 
admirably suited to the needs of dyers all over the world. The problem 
that presents itself to India is, in the first place, how to improve 
the cultivation of indigo in such a way as to increase the output of Indican 
in the natural plant, and, secondly, how to standardise the product, so that it 
jgba.n be able to compete in the matter of convenience as well as economy with 
the synthetic article. The question of appointing an expert chemist to stud^ 
the matter from the point of view of the manufacture of the natural produce is 
at present under consideration. It is, however, recognised that no permanent 
advantage can accrue from an attempt to resuscitate this industry unless it is 
found possible to establish it on a permanent basis after the war is over. It is 
essential, if this end is to be attained, that planters should make some arrange- 
ment to bulk their products and to adopt some form of co-operation both in 
manufacture and marketing. Government have indicated their preparedness 
to help planters with the expert advice of the chemist, provided they receive the 
assurance that the planters on their part will co-operate and assist Government 
in the matter. "Without their help and without having reached an understand- 
ing that they will spare no endeavour so to prepare their product as to be able 
to compete, in convenience and quality, with the synthetic paste, it would be 
futile for Government to undertake the investigation into the possibility of 
bringing this about. 

Apart from these special investigations, which have for their object 
permanent improvements after the war is over, the general work of 
agricultural research is making steady and very satisfactory progress, 
and the results promise to be very far-reaching. BLon’ble Members are 
probably aware — at least those of them who are interested in Agriculture 
— that research work in Fusa has already resulted in the selection of 
more than one new variety of wheat which have been found to give a larger 
and belter milli ng yield than the local varieties One in particular, known as 
Pusa No. 12, promises to give results which will be of the greatest possible 
value in promoting the betterment of the economic condition of agriculturists 
over a large area in India. We hope in process of time to establish a regular 
grade for this wheat in the English market, and to secure for the farmer higher 
prices than are paid for the ordinary Indian wheats. A small provision was in- 
cluded in the Budget for the current year for this purpose, and a similar sum is 
being repeated in the Budget for 1916-17. Investigation into the varieties of 
cotton, sugar-cane, and so forth, is also being pushed on at Pusa, Coimbatore, 
and elsewhere, and I think I may say that, within the limits of an all too sTua.n 
establislunent, the work not only at Pusa, but in the provincial agricultural 
institutions, is now proceeding on w’^ell-considered and more hopeful lines. The 
administration of the results of research, whether conducted in the laboratories 
at Pusa or in the laboratories of Local Governments, is entrusted of course to 
the Goveimments of the provinces interested, and I do not propose to say more 
on this head. 

** At the present raoment, it is not only finance which hampers the develop- 
ment of the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, but also the difficulty of 
procuring suitable officers. The large scheme of reorganisation which ha s been 
sanctioned for the Madras Presidency will have to be brought into operation 
very gradually and the additional expenditure involved, which amounts to 
about 2^ lakhs a year, cannot be incurred immediately. Additional posts of 
Deputy or Assistant Directors, which have been sanctioned for Burma, Assam, 
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tlie Central Provinces, and the Andamans, have not yet been filled owing to 
the continuance of the war. 

** Before concluding my remarks on the subject of Agriculture, I think I 
ought to advert to the fact that the Department will shortly be losing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Coventry, who has been connected with it since its inception, and 
has for 12 years now performed with energy and success the important duties 
of Director of the Agricultural Research Institute, and for the past four years 
has combined these duties with the work of Agriculcural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India Mr. Coventry’s services will not, however, be lost to India, 
as he is taking up another appointment connected with Agriculture in Central 
India, and we shall hope to continue to benefit by his valuable experience. 

Of the Departments classed as * Scientific ’ and ‘ Miscellaneous, ’ I need 
only refer to the Survey Department, whose work has been restricted by the 
reversion of a number of Impei-ial officers to military duty and by the employ- 
ment of many provincial officers on military work. The curtailment of pro- 
grammes of field work has been inevitable, but the Department has managed 
to keep up its scientific investigation, and the results of its observations with 
the plumb line, which were recently explained by Sir Sidney Burrard in his 
interesting lecture at Ducknow, promise to make an important addition to our 
knowledge of the earth’s crust. The mapping offices have had to meet large 
demands for the supply of new maps for military purposes, and I believe that 
the^e offices have fully risen to the occasion. Maps have also been published 
of nearly the whole frontier between Turkey and Persia as a result of the 
labours of the detachment under Colonel Ryder, which accompanied the Com- 
mission to that frontier. Computations are now being made at Dehra Dun of the 
valuable observations taken by Major Wood when accompanying Cavaliere Eilip- 
po de Eilippi’s expedition to Karakoram, and the Survey Department has 
recently published a most interesting account of a remarkable achievement in 
linking up the triangulations of India with those of Russia. It may be doubted 
whether the labour involved in such achievements is generally appreciated. 
But in the last named instance, it has been emphasised by the sad loss which 
the Department sustained in the death of Lieutenant Bell of the Royal Engi- 
neers. 

‘‘ The Meteorological Department has recently arranged for the distribution 
of information regarding the weather by broadcast wireless messages from 
various Indian ports. Such information should be of great value to ships in 
the Bay of Bengal and on the Arabian Sea. 

The important subject of Co-operative Credit Societies has recently been 
exhaustiv ely examined by a strong committee under the presidency of the 
Hon’ble Sir Edward Maclagan. As many of the questions — ^and they were 
very numerous — ^raised by that Committee are still under consideration, I do 
not propose to go into them to-day, but I think it will be agreed that the 
manner in which Co-operative Credit Societies have withstood the severe shock 
to credit caused by 4 the outbreak of war the year before last, is admirable 
evidence of their stability" and justifies the hope that the co-operative move- 
ment has, despite some possible failings, now been established upon a thorough- 
ly sound basis. 

** I have mentioned the loss which the Agricultural Department is 
sustaining in the retirement of its head, Mr. Coventry, and I should 
like here also to express our acknowledgment for his good work to Mr. Mercer, 
who, ‘for the past 8 years, has presided over the Eorest Research Institute 
and College at Dehra Dun. That Institution, within its own sphere, has, in the 
same degree as the Institute at Pusa, done, under his efficient guidance, 
much extremely valuable work. 

I now turn to the operations of the Public Works Department, and 
will refer first of all to * Irrigation.’ Daring the year now drawing to a 
close, productive irrigation works, after meeting all charges for main- 
tenance and repairs, as well as interest on capital, returned a net profit 
to the State of 272f lakhs, or slightly less than the corresponding figure 
of last year, which was 281 lakhs, Por the ensuing year, we anticipate 
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a net revenue of 274^ laklis, which closely approximates to the actuals 
anticipated for the current year. Now that the triple^ canal project of 
the Punjab come to completion with the inauguration of the Jheium 

Head Works at Mangla, performed by His Excellency last January, an 
appreciable increase of irrigation revenue will, it is hoped, be realised m 
the near future, 

«« In the course of the discussion on the Budget for 1916-16, the Hon’ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya suggested this time last year that the allot- 
ments for irrigation might all be shown in one place in future, and feir Hobert 
Oarlyle promised to consider the matter in regard to the ensuing year’s Budget. 
I am glad to say that it has been found feasible to give effect to this suggestion, 
and that the allotments will be shown together in one place in the Budget 
which will be presented to Council on the 21st of March, and the figures will 
be shown in the memorandum explaining the details of the estimate. 

“ The provision made for capital outlay for major irrigation works during 
the ensuing year is, under ‘ 49 — Productive W orks,’ Bs. 136*76 lakhs and 
under Protective W orks Bs. 62*10 lakhs — Total 19 7 '86 lakhs. This total shows 
a decrease of 17-26 lakhs as compared with the provision for new major works in 
the revised estimates for the current year, which stands at 216*10 lakhs, and this 
reduction is, of course, necessitated by the general policy of curtailing expendi- 
ture as far as possible. 

The Hon’ble the Pinance Membei*, in his introductory speech, has 
already briefly alluded to the present phase of some of the large irrigation pro- 
jects which are under consideration. I may perhaps be allowed to make a few 
observations in supplement to his remarks. As Hon’ble Members are aware, 
the great Sukkur Barrage scheme was submitted to the Secretary of S^ate some 
thi-ee years ago, but was returned for reconsideration by the Government of 
India, in consequence of the advice tendered to the Secretary of State by a 
Committee convened by him that there was not sufficient evidence that irriga- 
tion in Sind had suffered in the past, or would be likely to suffer in the future 
in consequence of further withdrawals of water from the Punjab rivers, 
and, further, tnat it seemed doubtful whether the project as designed would 
prove to be a productive work. The scheme has since been reinvestigated by 
the Irrigation Engineers of the Government of Bombay in consultation with 
the Inspector-General of Irrigation, and a revised project resulting from all this 
consideration is now about to be drawn up for appioval. The Sukkur Barrage 
project presents many problems of considerable difficulty, and it is possible that 
considerable advantage may accrue from the further investigation to w-hich the 
original project has now been submitted. In any event, in view of present 
financial ciro omstances, it is improbable that any money could possibly have 
been spent upon it, even if the pi*ojeot had met with approval on its first 
submission. 

Another large scheme to which reference has been made is that for the 
utilisation of the waters of the Sarda rixer. The original scheme pro^ided for 
a division of the available water-supply between the United Provinces and 
the Punjab. In regard to the Punjab, the design was to augment the supply 
of the Eastern Jumna Canal by means of a feeder channel from the 
Ganges river which in turn was to be replenished by the water from the Sarda 
river. By this arrangement, it was intended tliat the Western Jumna Canal 
in the Punjab should be able to draw more largely upon the waters of the 
Jumna, and thus to extend irrigation to the dry tracts in the Bohtak and 
Hissar districts lying within its command. So far as the United Provinces 
were concerned, the project only provided for the irrigation of the western 
none for Oudh. Considerable difficulties, both of a technical 
and administrative character, were inherent in this scheme, and the Govem- 
naent of the United Provinces have recently submitted an alternative which 
ainas at the utilisation of the Sarda water within the confines of the province 
and the ^tension of irrigation to Oudh. The original exclusion of the pro- 
m ^ 1 from the benefits of the earlier scheme was due to the belief 
t^t the Talukdam of Oudh were strongly opposed to the introduction of irriga- 
tion. JNot only, however, have circumstances recently altered but the cost 
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of -vrell irrigation has consideraloly increased, and it is now clear lhat there is a 
keen des re on the part or the province of Oudh to participate in the iirigation 
from the Sarda. This alternative proposal, now before the Govi rnment of Ttidia, 
is only a pai't of the complete scheme, and does not preclude the possibility of 
extension in accordance wi.h the original design. 

“ In the matter of the division of the waters of the Cauvery river between 
the Government of Madras and the Mysore Darbar, both disputants have been 
given and have exercised the right of making representations, regarding the 
arbitration a'^ard and of replying to each other’s observations. The case is 
now before the Government of India, and it is hoped ‘that final orders will be 
passed during the cunent month. 

As regirds Civil Works, I have nothing to add to what is stated in the 
Einanc.al Statement regarding Capital expenditure on the New Capital at 
Delhi. Ihe total Imperial grant provided for *45 — Civil Woiks,’ exclusive of 
sums allotted for expenditure to be incurred in the Civil Department mostly 
in the seve al minor administrations and in tho administrations of the Noith- 
West frontier Province and Baluchistan, is 80 lakhs as compared with 3 00 
lakhs provided in the Budget for 1915-16. The purposes to which the grant 
of 80 lakhs mentioned above will be ajiplied are the followiixg : — 

(a) 9*74 for the Delhi Province Ordinary, i.e ^ apart from New Delhi. 

(5) 1*00 Archaeological expenditure. 

(c) 5‘93 Payments in England on account of stores, furlough allowance, etc. 

{d) 27'3S Original works new, and in progress. 

(e) »il’86 Repairs, Esrablishmert and M'scellaneous charges. 

{/) 4'J4 Reserve for unforeseen expenditure. 

80 00 

The Hon’ble Sir C- Sanharan ITair introduced the foUowing 

heads of the Einancial statement for 19j.6-l7 — 

Revenue. 'Expenditure, 

Education. Medical (Sanitation). 

Education. 

He said: — ‘‘Sir, I introduce the folloving heads of the Einancial 
Statement, that is, Education and Sanitation details of which will he found 
in the Explanatory Memorandum, paragraph 98, -from which the Hon’ble 
Members will see that the Budget estimate for expenditure in 1916-17 
is about 13-J- lakhs in excess of the revised estimate for 1915-16, that is the one 
being 475 lakhs and odd, the other heirg4b8 lakhs and odd. I have no doubt 
the Hon’ble Members will consider this satisfactory, considering the financial 
position. 

“ There is nothing else of any great interest to which I need refer. I will, 
however, draw the attention of Hon’ble Members to the fact that out of the 
estimate for 1915-16, *44 lakhs has lai)sed, and that out of the estimate for 
1916-17, Government have been able to keep in reserve only a sum of 1’81 
lakhs. 

“ With reference to Sanitation, I have very little to add to paragraphs 108, 
109, llu. 111, 114 and 234 of the Einance Secretary’s Memorandum which 
explain the details of the estimates. In regard to the estimates for 1915-16, 
out of a reserve of 7*70 lakhs, one lakh has been allotted to the Dnited 
Provinces for the improvement of the pilgrim route from Kedarnath to 
Badrinath, two lakhs to the North-West Erontier Province for the benefit of 
the Peshawar Municipality in aid of their scheme of drainage and water-supply, 
and *70 lakhs to Delhi for sanirary improvements. .The ha.ance of the reserve, 
which comes up to four lakhs, has lapsed in view of the need for economy. 
Out of the five lakhs which vere allotted to the Indian llesearch Eund in 
1915-16, we have spent Bs. 2,52,216 for anti malarial schemes in Delhi and the 
Dnited Provinces ; to the Bombay School of Tropical Medicine, we have 
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allotted a lath, of rupees and •we have given Es. 80,000 -to carry out a scheme 
of experimental research in Luckncw. I might also bring to the notice oi 
Hon’ble Members that the Research Association has conducted various 
inquiries at its O'wn expense into cholera, water analysis, plague, diabetes and 
tuberculosis. Jb'or the year 1916-17, no fresh grants have been made Icr 
Sanitation T^’^e have allotted three lakhs to the Tn'lian Ecsearcli Fund^ two 
lakhs to the Peshawar Municipality, and the residue of four laklis m ill be 
temporarily resumed in view of "the financ'al situation. It will be ma<le 
available for expenditm'e on Sanitation later on, on a return to noinnal condi- 
tions. 

“I do not think there is anything else of interest which I have to bring 
to the notice of the Council.” 


Tlie IMCir. Sli£tirp : — “Sir, in connection with the head 

‘ Education,’ I lay on the table the annual narrative of educational progress. 
It is important to notice that, in the general tables which it contains, an 
anomaly has been removed whereby, in previous years, the figures for certain 
Native States were included This fact has to be remembered in c<)niparing 
the general tables of 1913-14 -with tliose of lOlt-lo. If the figurtss for these 
States be excluded from the general tables of both those ycai's, then wo find 
that in 1914-lS the number of educational institu^^ioiis increa‘'ed by^ over 
4j,0r0, pupils by 260,000 and expenditure by about 120 laklis Tiieso figures 
of increase may be taken as probably under-estimal t*a ; for it has been 
impossible to get precise figures for some of tt.e areas which have now been 
excluded, and I have therefore made an estimate for them Mhi'di probably twrs 
on the side of moderation. These figures suffice to show that the tdlVct of the 
large educational grants which were made by the Go\ eminent oT India are by 
no means cancelled by war conditions, and that progress is steadily niaint dned 
The details of this development and of the various improvements carried out 
will be found in the narrative.” 

At this stage the Hon’ble Sir 'W’illia.m Claris: left the Cliair, which 
was taken by tlie Hion’ble Sir 3%eg:izLal<l Oraddocls:. 


The lloii’ble Sir William Claris introduced the following heads 
of the Pinanoial Statement for 1916-17 : — 


S.evenite. 


Expendtlttre. 


Salt. 

Hxcise. 

Posts and Telegraphs. 
Stationery and Piinting. 
State Railways. 
Subsidised Companies. 


Salt. 

Kxcise. 

Cu-toms. 

Po‘-ts and Telegraphs. 

Stationery and Printing. 

Protective Works, RaiUvays. 
Subsidised Companies. 

Miscellaneous Kail way ISxpenditure 
Caxntal ontlay on State R^^ilways. 


He said : — “ Sir, I heg to introduce the heads. Salt, Excise, Customs, Post 
Office and Telegraphs, Stationery and Printing and Railways. As in previous 
yeais, I will ask my Hon’ble friend the President of the Railway Board to deal 
with Railways, and in discussing the other heads, I will confine my remarks to 
matters of general interest, detailed explanations of the estimates being already 
before Hon'ble klembers in the memorandum. 

“ The total revenue of the Post and Telegr.aph Department for the year 
1914-16 was £3,499,800. According to the Revised Estimate the amount 
for the current year will he £3,627,100 representing an increase of £127 300, 
and. we anticipate that, unless there is a material alteration in the conditions 
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prevailing at present, tliere will be further increase of £137,600 during"] the 
coming year. 

“ The total expenditure Tor the year 1914-16 amounted to £3,178,900, and 
we hope to keep within £3,191,700 for the current year 

“ In the matter of capital outlay on the Telegraph service, the Budget 
Estimate for 1916-17 is £277,900 exclusive of the share of establishment 
charges, as compared with a Revised Estimate of £1 »1^600 for the current 
year and a sum oL‘ £166,000 actually spent during 1914-15. Since the com- 
mencement of the war. every effort has been made to keep down capital 
expenditure, and the anticipated increase is due mainly to the rise in the prices 
of E’^glish stores and the replacement of material supplied to the Army Depart- 
ment for issue to the Expeditionary Eorces. 

“ As regards Salt, BEon’ble Members will be interested to learn that, 
in the salt areas under the control of the Commissioner of the Salt Revenue 
in Northern India, widespread and suoces'-ful efforts have been made to 
stimulate the export of saltpetre, which is urgently required by Great Britain 
and her Allies for the manufacture of explosives. The result of these efforts 
has not only been to afford a substantial degi ee of assistance to the Allied cause, 
but has aJso incidentally given a Iresh stimulus to the industry of saltpetre 
which is carried on by the poor and hard-w’'orking class of Nunias. 

“ In regard to Customs, I can add nothing to what my Bon’ble Colleague 
the Finance Member has already said regarding our customs revenue, and the 
various causes which have affected it during the past year. Freights w’^ere 
already high during the first portion of the year, and in consequence of the 
large demands subsequently made upon the Brirish and Allied mercantile 
marine for the movement of troops in the Mediterranean theatre of war, they 
rose in the latter portion of the year to heights altogether unprecedented. That 
there has not been a greater falling-off in Indian exports is no doubt due to 
the fact that a large number of these are in such demand outside India, that 
importing nations are ready to pay the very greatly increased prices which 
the rise in the freights has caused Recently, however, there has been a most 
welcome decline from the high pilch which was latterly reached, although 
there is no ground for hope of a return during, at any rate, the period of war to 
anything like the normal freights previously prevailing The demands on the 
care and vigilance of our customs staff have continued to increase, with the 
closer watch which is being maintained on goods destined Cor neutral ports and 
on dealings with enemy firms in neutral countries. The grip of the British 
blockade upon the very slender volume of commerce which still finds its way 
to the enemy, grows ever tighter ; the fresh expedients which are constantly 
being devised on the part of enemy importers, are being met with ever increas- 
ing precaution. East year I paid a w ell-deserved tribute to the customs staff 
on whom a very heavy burden was thrown by our war trade policy, and to 
the mercantile public lor their ready acquiescence in these necessary restric- 
tions. I again desire to renew my appreciation of the work of the Customs 
Depaitment and to express our thanks to the commercial community for the 
way in which they have seconded our efforts. 

Among the more important activities of the Commerce and Industry 
Department during the past year, have been certain incursions which it has 
been necessary for us to make into a sphere which is generally considered 
somewhat outside the scope of a Government department. Chief among these 
was the scheme for the Governmental control of the purchase and export of 
wheat. I need not go into details about the working and results of this 
scheme, since it was dealt with fully by my BTon’ble Colleague the Finance 
Member in his Financial Statement. At present, owing to the nature of the 
past season, shipment by Government is in abeyance, but the prohibition on 
export is still in force and will continue to be so, and the machinery created 
last year remains ready for employment against the time when circumstances 
may warrant a resumption of our exports. 

“ There have also been other commercial activities which arer important, 
not only from the assistance which they have given to the Allied cause, but 
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also in their economic aspect in this country. The great jute manufacturing 
centre of Calcutta has been called upon, under an ai'i'angemeut made through 
the Commerce and Industry Department, to supply vast quantities of sandbags 
and cloth to Great Britain and the Allies for use in militaiy opei aliens. The 
arrangement entered into with the Calcutta mills has now been in operation for 
nearly six months, and the smoothness with which it has worked has drawn 
from His Majesty’s Gorernment a warm appreciation of the zeal and patriotism 
of the Calcutta manufacturers. ELis Majesty’s Government have also invited the 
Department to express their thanks to the Calcutta shipowners for the handsome 
reductions which they made in the then high level of freights in favour of 
jute manufactures shipped for military purposes to the United j£ingJom. 

The resources of tiie Indian manganese and wolfi’am fields have become 
of the very greatest importance in the provisions of munitions of v ar. Tne 
former industry was fully organised and required little stimulation or assistance 
from Government, otherwise than in the piovision and regulation of railway 
transport. The wolfram mining industry, however, is carried on in the 
comparatively imdeveloped country of Dower Burjna, whei'e it was necessary 
for Government to give a large measure of di:ect assistance by the provision 
of labour, the improvemeut of communications, the tt.mporary relaxation of 
the mining rules and the furnishing of the advice and assis^'ance of mining and 
geological experts, in all of which matter's the Burma Government have taken 
a vigorous and important share. The result, it is hoped, will be not only to 
furnish valuable assistance to Great Britain and her Allies in the conduct of 
the war, but also to stimulate the growth of an important industry and the 
development of the resources of the province.” 

The XCon’ble Sir Xtobert Grlllan : — “ Sir, in the Railway 
Depai'tuient, as in every Department of the Government and every 
concern throughout the country, there js one word that recurs on every 
page and every paragraph of current history, and that woid is ‘ war. ’ I wish 
to develop this in three directions — as regards railway finance, as regards 
congestion, and as regards the manufacture of munitions. 

“ In the matter of finance, the effects of the war were very plain from what 
the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer told us the other day. On the capital 
side in the current year, for instance, against an original grant of 8 million 
pounds we now x>i'op^jse to sx>end only £4,91)0,000 ; and for next year 
the provision is no more tha i £3,000,000. But it will be clear chat 
a very large restriction of expenditure was in any case inevitable, both because 
we v ere x->Tecluded from going to the Home market for mo.iey, and because 
materials were not available, even if wo could have got mote money. The 
second point is very important indeed, only the other day the Secretary of 
State informed us that he was very doubtful whether ve should be able to get 
materials for even a three million programme. The Council will be interested, 
however, to know that in view of this diliiculty, we have definitely reserved a 
certain sum in our Budget to enable us to purchase rolling-stock if available in 
India, and that no indent goes home without a special examination to satisfy us 
both that the materials are absalutely necessary, and that no ]>art of the manu- 
facture involved can be carried out iu this country. Thus, v e hope to give a 
little assistance to Indian industry, and at any rate we avoid interference with the 
important work of manufacture of munitiojis at home. On the Revenue side, 
the position this year is that we now hoxjc to make £2,370,000 more than the 
Budget estimate, without exceeding the Budget grant of exx^enaiture. 'i’his of 
course is not a result that would normally have been expected. Normally, 
if railways earned £2,370,000 in additional trafl&c, they would spend a 
proportion of that sum — perhaxs 25 per cent or £000,000 — more in 
working expenses. The actual result has been secured by the efforts made 
by railways, which t ie Railway Department wish to acknowledge, in 
order to secuie the utmost possible economy in working. In the Revenue 
Budget for next year, we have still to aim at the same great object of 
contribijiting the maximum net revenue to the Empire. But here some 
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special factors come into play. Eor instance, the price of materials and 
stores will be very much higher. Then, of course, on the supposition that the 
war continues throughout the year, we shall have again .to carry a 
large propoi't^on of military and coal trafEc, the cost of working which 
is high in proportion to the receipts. But t^e main point is tliat, under 
the conditions of railway working, restriction of expenditure becomes 
more diflBcult the longer it is continued Thus, to meet an emerarency, 
we may postpone exjjenditure on maintenance of ways or repairs to engines, 
but as engines continue to be laid up and the condition of the permanent-way 
ceclines, a point ccmes at which expenditure is absolutely essential or the 
capacity of the line is affected. This will explain why the percentage of 
working expenses to receipts, as estimated for next year, is 53-60 against 52*68 
in the revised estimates of the current year ; and it is interesting to observe 
that in the last normal year — 1013-34 — ^this percentage was 52-13. But of 
course in considering these figures the special factors I have mentioned have 
to be taken into account. 

“ Next as regards congestion. This too is the result of the war, because 
it has arisen from the great shortage of tonnage. 'Ihe coal carried by sea from 
Bombay to Calcutta alone was well over a million tons a year, and all this has 
been thrown on to the railways in addition to their ordinary traffic. "What has 
to be said on this subject, I think, is, first, that no railways could possibly be 
expected to be so equipped and organised as to carry, without some dislocation 
and delay, new traffic of this description, that the Bailw-ay Department and 
liailway administrations have co-operated to .improA-e, where possible, and 
everywhere to make the fullest possible use of the facilities by all existing 
routes, that we have not been unsuccesslul so far, we have at any rate 
carried on and hope to continue to do so. But about the prospects of the 
next busy season I do not know what advice our commercial friends would 
give us. Is the pi-essure then going to be more severe than it has been recently ? 
Probably the factors aie so indeterminate as to make it very difficult to give 
an answer to this question 

“ Then I come to the manufacture of munitions. This is a new thing for 
railways, and some people were very doubtful Avhether we could do it. Well 
we have done it. And it is not only a railway business. It is a business in 
which a number of private concerns have co-operated very energetically and 
successfully. I suppo.se it would scarcely be proper for me to give out the 
exact number of shells w-e are turning out every week, but it is a considerable 
number and it is increasing <rom week to w-eek. And it is surely a matter for 
great congratulation to every one of us that these products of Indian hands, 
made out of Indian materials — because we rely on the enterprise of Messrs. 
Tata for our raw materials — are being employed against the common enemy. 
They are a weighty and a striking proof of the devotion of India to 
the cause of the Empire. 

*' Naturally, Sir, the railways of India have had much to do with India’s 
share in the war They have had, for instance, heavy work in connection 
with the movements of troops, and they have been very proud to receive the 
commendations of His Excellency the Oommander-in- Chief on the way in 
which th s work has been carried out. They have given a number of their 
officers for active service. They have not only contributed something in the 
way of munitions themselves, but they have done -what they can to avoid 
interfeienoe with the manufacture of munitions at home. 

*‘I have been asked, is this policy, involving as it does a restriction of 
expenditure, a sound policy from the railway point of view ? But it seems to us 
that in these days railways cannot afford to have a separate policy of their 
own. The improvement of their property is a matter of the highest importance, 
but the first thing to provide for is its security, and the primary object of 
railways, as of every other interest in the Empire, must be the successful 
prosecution of the war,*’ 

At this stage, the Hoji’ble Sir Re^iiia.ld. Craiddoclc left the chair, 
which was taken by the £[oii*ble Sir William Clark. 
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The Hon’ble Sir Re^ina.ia Cra.ddock introduced the follov^ing 
heads of the Einancial Statement for 1916-17 : — 


Revenue. 

e^istration. 

Jails. 

Police. 

Medical. 


Ratjpendtiuret 

Registration. 

General administration. 
Courts of Law. 

Jails. 

Police. 

Medical. 


He said : — Sir, the departments with which the Home Department is 
concerned, are departments which are extremely useful and necessary to the 
State, but are generally accepted, as they are, inithout much discussion, and I 
propose to make only a very lew remarks on this occasion. Under * General 
Administration ’ I should just like to notice that, in spite of the financial 
difficulties that prevail, the scheme for the levisionof ministerial establishments 
and im])rovemei.t of their pay in district and other offices in the United Pro- 
vinces, involviiig an actual cost of Hs. r 5 , 73,006 a year, was given effect to from 
April 1st, 1915. It will be ^ery satisfactory to Council, vho have by their 
Questions and Hesolutions shown their interest in the pay of the humbler 
minisierial servants of Government, that this long desired improvement of 
the prospects of the ministerial employes of the United Provinces was not 
postponed in spite of the financial difficulties prevailing. 

“ Under Police, as I have in previous years remarked, a steady rise in the 
expenditure has continued and is bound to continue. I do not think that any 
member of this Council will dispute the expediency of ensuring that the pay 
of the subordinate police constitutes a living wage It has constantly been a 
complaint in the press and among the public generally that the humbler 
policemen, constables and head-constables, are not given enough to live upon, 
and you cannot expect that they will always keep their hands clean and do their 
duty as they ought to if their pay is inadequate. Several schemes have been sent 
up by the Provinces ; some have been sanctioned, and some of them put into 
force, or will very soon be put into force, for improving the pay of constables 
and bringing them more into accordance with the increased cost of living. 
The recommendations of the Police Commission, it is true, brought about 
certain progress in the pay of these humble servants, but by the time 
that the recommendations had come into force, the cost of living had 
already risen to such an extent, that the recommendations themselves did not 
go as far as had been anticipated. Consequently, in the present and subsequent 
years, we may expects small increase, at all events, under this head, I have 
in previous rears taken this opportunity of paying a tribute to the great value 
that the police services are to this country, and of deprecating any exaggeration 
of their defects which people are sometimes jjrone to make, forgetting that 
the few cases where they fail are brought much more prominently before the 
public than the vastly more numerous cases in which they render the most 
faithful and honourable service. During this year the police have been called 
upon, more especially in the Punjab and in Bengal, to cope with anarchy and 
increase of crime, and I would like to say on behalf of the Government of India 
how greatly the Government of India appreciate the way in which the police 
have responded to the extra call, in those Provinces especially, and generally 
all over India. 

Under * Medical * a great part of the expenditure falls under the head 
* Sanitation.* Perhaps I may be able to persuade my Hon’ble Colleague, 
the Pinance Mejuber, to break up the figures so that I may have some 
entirely my own to speak about. At present this has not been done, and under 
this head I only mention that, as in other branches of the public service, import- 
ant schemes have had to be kept in abeyance, and anticipated progress has 
not been found possible. One of ‘these schemes is the large Central Uunatic 
Asylum at llanchi, the expenditure on which has been curtailed ; and in the 
case of the School of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta,, financial stringency 
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Eas made it necessary to delay the progress of the scheme that we had hoped 
might have been made by this time. 

Under * Jails ’ I have only to renew the expression of regret I made 
last year that the promised Jail Commission remains in abeyance ; but at all 
events we may hope that the time will not be long before that inquiry will 
take place, ^ and that on a thorough examination of the jail system many 
anticipated improvements may be brought into realisation.” 


The !E[oxi”ble Sir Williaiin IVEejrer introduced the following heads 
of the financial Statement for 1916-17 : — 


JRevenue. 

Opium. 

Interest. 

Mint. 

Receipts in aid of superannuation. 
Exchange. 

M isoellaneous 


Expenditu^re. 

Refunds 

Opium. 

Stamps. 

Income-tax. 

Interebt on obligations other than the 
Public Debt. 

Mint. 

Civil Furlough and Absentee al 1 >wances. 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 
Excbange 
Mi-- cell an eou s . 

Reduction or Avoidance of debt. 


He said . — Sir, I need not add anything to what has been said on these 
matters in my opening speech introducing the Financial Statement and in the 
Secretary's Explanatory Memorandum/' 


RESOIiXJTION JRB VERNrACITi:.ARr MEDICAI. 

TRAiwiTgra. 

The Dr. M. N. Banerj ee : — “ Sir, the question of supply- 

ing sufficient men, trained in the western methods of treatment, for the 
civil and military administration of the country and for supplying the medical 
needs of the people, has engaged, Lorn time to time, the att^mtion of the 
Government since the commencement of medical education. As far back as 
lft39, Hindustani classes were open<‘d in eonnection with the Calcutta Medical 
College to train a class of men called the native military assistants for military 
service. In 1852, Bengalee clashes -were opened to supply Hospital Assistants 
for civil admin is tiation. In 1873, the nuTnber of students in these classes 
numbering over 80 >, it was thought desirab’e to form them into a separate 
school at Sealdah. "V’ernacular medical schools of the same standard w^ere also 
started in other paits of Bengal and in other Provinces. "We have now fifteen 
such medical schools in all India — 2 in Bengal, 2 in Bihar and Orissa, 1 in 
Assam, 3 in Bombay, 3 in Madras, 2 in the Punjab, 1 in the United Provinces 
and 1 in Burma. 

“ The course of study and standard of examination in the other Provinces 
are more or less the same as in Bengal. The idea underlying the constitution of 
these schools was briefly a lower prelimiujiry education, a shorter course and a 
lower standard examination, the higher standard being reserved for the five 
Medical Colleges at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Lucknow. 

“ But though the theory of a lower standard for obtaining the maximum 
number of trained medical men has been accepted and acted on by Government 
for such a long time, it lias not been properly developed, as the object aimed 
at is often ’lost sight of. The students in the schools are not trained for the 
special purposes for which they are required, but are made to go over nearly 
the whole course of medicine as in the colleges, and to waste a great portion of 
their time and energy in acquiring such knowledge and doing such work 
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which can be of no use to them in after-life The result is they are fitted 
neither for the higher nor for the lower standard of medical practice- 

Sir, in 187^3 a Committee was appointed by the Bengal Government for the 
purpose of reporting on medical institutions and meiical expenditure generally. 
The members of the Committee were J. O Klinealy, O. Macaulay, A. G- Payne, 
J* Jones, S. C Mackenzie, A. S. Lethbridge, R. Harvey. The following 
extracts from their report will illustrate my point : — 

^ Id thf=‘ opinion of the Committee, it is distinctly proved that, in spite of the elaborate 
education offered^ they fail to become practitioners, and are by no means always useful 
assistants.'’ 

^ The teachers at Sealdah are able men, especially selected for the post. ^PV^hy then is the 
result f»o unsatisfactory ? The Committee would answ'er, because it aims loo high, is too 
thpoietical and too little practical for th<* class of men who have to be taught. The men 
leave the school with a minute book-knowledge of anatomical details, which they will not 
apply in practice and which are soon forgotten, but who cannot extract a tooth or set a 
fracture ; men who will gbbly run off pages of description of diseases of the heait and attempt 
to diagnose them by placing a stethoscope on the right nipple, who will pass an examination 
in Chemistiy, but cannot test a speeirnen of urine, etc , etc.'’ 

^ Several medical officers consulted by the Committee deprecate any lowering of the 
standard of education. There seems to he some confusion of ideas, however, between the 
standard aimed at and that actua ly realized or realizable. The form^u* is a complete medical 
education; the latter is probably the lowest achieved by any medical school- The object of 
medical education is to tiain men to battle with disease; but this great end is oft m in danger 
of being overlooked in a misapprehension of the means to gam it, e turn ont prcteiuied 
chemists and acatomi'-ts instead of doctors, and a stucienf’s time is so taken up with the 
encyclopaedic details of the many subjects in which he has to satisfy his esaminers, that he 
his nothing loft for that practical work by which alone he can learn to apply his theoretical 
knowledge to the relief of disease, etc., etc.*’ 

'The Committee believe that under a more practical system of education the realisable 
standard may be very greatly raised without increasing the length of the curriculum from 8 
jears to 4 as has been proposed, etc , etc.^ 

' The experience of the medical members of the committee lead them to the belief that 
Ho««pital Assistants educated at Sv.hoo1s at Agra, Nagpur and LaVjore, are as a rule much better 
qualified than those educated at Sealdah, although none of these schools have so large a 
teaching stafE or is so well supplied with appliances for teaching as in the Sealdah School/ 

‘ It cannot he too frequently repeated that the object of the school is ■fco train Hospital 
and humble village practitioneis who are expected to be satisfied with incomes 
ranging from Rs, 10 to Hs. 60 a month.*’ 

Sir, nothing could have made clearer the intention of the Government 
or the object to be aimed at. And no words of mine can put more strongly 
the reasons for the present Resolution, the concluding paragraph being its very 
essence. 

But in spite of fche intention of the Government, and in spite of the 
clear definition of the aim given by the Committee, the vernacular schools, 
impelled by the force of advancing western medical science and by a natural 
desire to improve themselves, have continued to raise their standards and have 
come to a point when they can scarcely be called vernacular schools. The local 
Acts of Medical Registration have completed the tiansformation. Lectuies were 
already being given in English. The examining bodies appointed by the Acts 
have now ruled that the examinations also are to be conducted in English, and 
have raised the preliminary qualification to Matriculation. These rules about 
lectures and examinations have already affected the private institutions 
which have come into existence during the last quaiter of a century to supply 
the demand for more medical education, and which followed the same standard 
as the old vernacular school. One of them has ceased to exist, and another is, 
I understand, goir.g to wind up in April next. The inevitable result of all 
this will be to reduce still farther the number of trained men, which has 
never been great, for the purposes of ordinary practice. In Bengal, in 
spite of its facilities for medical education, for it had the largest number 
of medical institutions (including the four private), the number of men with 
registrable qualifications is under «3,000. Is it not appallingly small for a 
population of f>0 millions, in comparison with 30,000 qualified men for a popu- 
lation of 30 millions in ^England ? It seems strange that with, so few qualififKl 
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men for the medical register, the passed students of the private medical 
institutions should he excluded from it. I venture to think it "was neither wise 
nor just. It was not wise, as their inclusion would have more than doubled the 
number of registrable medical men, and it was not just as, when the Medical 
Acts passed in England, all those who were practising before the enactment 
were included in the register. 

“ So while the standard of medical education is being raised and the prac- 
tising medical men are being weeded out, the dumb millions are entirely for- 
gotten and allowed to die without medical treatment or left at the mercy of 
the quacks. It may be said that there are the JSlavirajes, JEEaJcims and prac- 
titioners of other methods. But times are changed and the majority of the 
population are for the western method of treatment, being impressed with its 
efficiency. 

** What is the remedy ? Sir, I humbly suggest that the only remedy 
lies in going back, if possible, to the old standard for medical schools, or, if 
that is not possible, to start new institutions with the humbler aim of training 
humble village practitioners. These institutions should have the same distin- 
guishing features, viz,, a lower preliminary qualification, medium of instruc- 
tion chiefly vernacular, and a short course. The first and second will be the 
same as for the old Hospital Assistants. But as regards the third, a thorough 
revision of the coxurse of study is necessary. 

“ This is not a place for going into details. But the main principle is this. 
The students should have a thorough practical training which will make them 
efficient country practitioners. They must not waste their time in learning the 
details of such subjects as Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Pathology. They should have a general knowledge of medicine, surgery and 
midwifery, and a thorough practical knowledge of diseases they will have to 
treat. Their hospital practice should be mainly at the out-door, as there they will 
find most of these cases. A hospital consisting of 25 to 60 beds, admitting 
those cases only with which they are concerned will be good enough for their 
in-door practice. Oases of unusual occurrence, or those requiring great surgical 
skill, such as appendicitis, hernia, cataract, ovarium tumours, etc., are out of 
place in such hospitals. 

“ These institutions are expected to turn out men who can set a fracture 
or reduce a dislocation, or do some noinor surgery, men who can cure or give 
relief in diseases which prevail in this country, such as cholera, dysentery, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, malaria, kala-azar, enteric and fevers. 

‘‘ The modern methods for the treatment of some of these diseases are 
striking in their effects. Sir, I have seen cholera patients snatched away from 
the very jaws of death by intravenous saline injections. Antitoxin has taken 
away the horrors of diphtheria. Ayurvedic medicines have given way to 
injection of emetin in dysentery- Hiabetic gangrene which was, in the early 
days of my practice, considered as universally fatal, has jdelded to Staphylo- 
cocus vaccine The effects of Salvarsan are a marvel. Eor kala-azar, wMoh is 
as much a curse in this country as malaria, we have at last found a cure in the 
intravenous injection of antimony. 

“ Will our benign Government deny the benefit of all these modern 
methods of treatment to the dumb millions by not supplying men who can 
make use of them ? Thousands can be saved if these men are supplied. 
The lives of the people are a valuable asset to the State Will not the State 
be richer by rendering these treatments accessible to the people ? 

The question then is not as to the necessity of institutions which will 
supply such men, but as to how far it is within the range of private politics. 

I have already said, and it has been admitted by the Bengal Committee men- 
tioned above, that elaborate equipments and hospital arrangements are not 
necessary for them With .our very moderate equipments at Belgatchia, we have 
passed out from our vernacular classes a number of capable men who, though 
outside the Register, have been usefulias country Ipractitioners and as medical 
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assistants in the service of Government and of the various industries, such as 
tea, jute, mining and shipping. Our house physicians, selected from the same 
class, are quite competent to give intravenous injections or use other modern 
methods and appliances, and are entrusted with those duties at our hospital. ^ I, 
therefore, feel confident that a school with moderate equipments and with 
a hospital of 25 beds and an out-door department attached to it, will serve the 
purpose. It will not be very costly, and when a few model schools of this 
description are started by Government, and the main difficulty of the medical 
institutions, the maintenance of a large hospital, is removed, private entei prise 
will follow the example, and, as it has done in the Arts and Sciences, numbers 
of private institutions will spring up to supplement the work of Government 
and supply the country with the much-needed, medical help on a laige scale. 

“ When these institutions come into existence, the question of examination 
will come up for consideration, a. lower standard examination may_ be insti- 
tuted either by the examining bodies now existing, or by any examining boards 
specially appointed for the purpose The passed students need not have 
degrees or diplomas, they may be called medical assistants, native doctors, oi* 
by any other name. Eut one thing is certain They must be recognised by 
the Government as qualified practitioners, or the scheme is bound to fail. 

I have read with interest a scheme proposed by the Mysore Government 
which is apposite to the point I am discussing With your permission. Sir, I 
will read a few extracts from the statement of the Einancial Secretary : — 

* The facts of the case are simple. Thousands of men in the lural parts of the State die 
every year for want of medical tieatment even of the simplest kind The country is poor We 
cannot maintain highly qualified medical men in every hobli. Under these circumstances, 
should we adhere with fatal pride to a hieh ideal of professional efficiency and leave the rural 
population to sujffer and to die with no medical help ? The problem stares us in the face and 
cries out for solution, etc., etc.’ 

'The Sub-Assistant Surgeon, as he is now trained, is useless for the object we have in 
view, vzz., the provision of village doctors. He is much above it.’ 

'We must revert to something like the native doctors of the old times. We must have 
a set of men who, while able to render useful medical help, will be satisfied to live as villagers 
among villagers on a modest income, etc., etc.’ 

* I think if we get hold of students who have read up to the lower secondary standard, 
and train them in a special institution for a period of two years, we may have the desired 
type of men.’ 

'Lieutenant-Colonel P. H. Ponlkes, I.M.S., who has been consulted about this proposal, 
writes — I have been thinking of your scheme, and I like it the more I think of it. At first 
sight it does not seem sound, but it grows.’ 

'' Exom tbis paper I also learn tbat a class of persons very nruob like the 
village doctor, and discharging the same functions, and called Practicantes 
exists in Spain. After an entrance examination they have a course of medical 
study for two years, at the end of which there is an examination for the 
diploma. If such a system is found necessary and useful in Spain, how much 
more necessary is it for India which is a much poorer country ? 

" These are facts which strengthen my case. I have taken pains to 
ascertain the views, in my Province, of the unofficial medical profession 
and of representative men outside the profession, and I can assure 
the Council that my Eesolution has the hearty approval of all I con- 
STxlted. 

" In conclusion, may I be permitted to suggest, though the suggestion is 
not covered by the terms of my Eesolution, that, if the Government takes a 
favourable view of my Eesolution, they may advise the Eocal Administrations 
to appoint Committees consisting not only of medical experts but others who 
are not experts who will leaven expert knowledge with larger considerations 
and a wider knowledge of human affairs. Expert knowledge, in association 
with close ^asp of actual needs and free from prejudices which technical 
knowledge is apt to engender, will, I hope, provide a solution of this difficult 
problem which will satisfy the needs of the country and the demands of public 
opinion. 
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“ With these words. Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which stands in my 
name, namely : — 

^ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that Locf^l Govern- 
ments he asked to consider the advisability of establishing institutions for the purpose of 
giving medical students a special course of training conducted in the vernaculars so as to 
qualify them for ordinary medical practice in rural areas^ and of encouraging and assisting 
deserving private enterprise to provide such medical education/ 

The Hoxi’'ble Sir iPa.rd.ey Ijukis : — “ Sir, I have listened with 
much interest to the able speech of the Hon’ble Dr Banecjee — a speech which 
raises a most important question in connection with the general medical educa- 
tion of Indian students, and one which must be regarded from an Imperial 
standpoint and not merely from a Provincial standpoint. As my Hon’hle 
friend has pointed out formerly, in the Government medical schools all over 
India, Suh- Assistant Surgeons (or Hospital Assistants, as they were then called) 
received their insti'uction in the vernacular of the province concerned, and it is 
only within the last few years that English has been adopted as the teaching 
medium. This change to the English language was necessitated by the panoity 
of vernacular works on scientific and medical subjects. I understand, however, 
that this dearth of suitable test-hooks is not as important a factor now-a-days 
as it was a few years ago, and I have it on the authority of the Editor of the 
' Calcutta Medical Journal ’ that at any rate, so far as Bengal is concerned, 
several vernacular woiks now exist which are suitable for the lower standards of 
medical education. J am informed, moreover, that especially in Bengal there 
is a steady and increasinar demand for medical men of a somewhat lower 
standard than that oi the Sub- Assistant Surgeon, and it has been suggested 
that new medical schools should he started for imparting medical education 
in the vernacular, the object being to secure for the rural areas a class of 
practitioner coiresponding very closely to the old type of Native Doctor, which 
has now practically disappeared. In support of this demand it is urged that the 
income obtainable from private practice in a village is not sufficient to attract 
either an AsssLstant Surgeon or Sub- Assistant Surgeon or at any rate not a 
highly trained one, hut that it would probably prove sufficiently attractive to a 
passed student of a vernacular medical school who would be content to settle 
down there lor the whole ol his professional life. 

“This is, I take it, the demand which the Hon’ble Dr. Banerjee has 
in view in proposing the Resolution now before the Council. If so, I am glad 
to be able to say that he has my most cordial support, even though I could not 
agree to the lowering of the standard of existing medical institutions. In 
giving this support, however, I should like to lay dowm three conditions which, 
personally, I consider essential to the success of the scheme. In the first 
place, it must be clearly understood that these vernacular schools should be 
entirely sepaiate institutions. There must be no attempt to graft vernacular 
education upon any English teaching school which either is, or is about to be, 
affiliated to a lecognised Indian University, or to a State Medical Paculty, or 
to any other duly authorised examining body, such as the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bombay. One reason for this reservation is obvious. Any 
educationalist of experience ■’vill, I think, agree with me that there are grave 
objections to any attempt to combine in one and the same institution tw'o 
grades of instruction, the objects and the medium of which are entirely differ- 
ent. But there is another reason which may possibly not occur to laymen and 
which is peculiar to medical schools, and does not affect the ordinary lay 
teaching institution. As Hon’ble Members are aware, every medical 
school h.as its attached hospital, the wards of which are filled by patients of 
the pocrer class W'ho, in return for gratuitous treatment, allow themselves to 
be regarded as teaching mateiial, and who have to submit to examination by 
the students, to enable the latter to obtain practical skill in diag.iosis. There 
is, however, a limit to physical endiuance, and, in the intei'ests of the sick and 
suffering, it is impossible to allow more than a limited number of students to 
examine a given patient I ask Hon’hle Aiemhers to consider, for instance, what 
would be the condition of a patient suffering, let us say, from heart-disease, 
after his chest had been auscultated and percussed, first by the Univeisity 
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students ; then by those going up for the membership or License of the 
State Medical Eaculty ; and finally, by the vernacular class. One feels 
inclined to add — ^last of all the man died also. Now, this is to my mind the 
strongest reason why these vernacular schools should not be grafted upon any 
of the existing institutions The next condition I should like to lay down 
is, that these vernacularly trained village practitioners should only be allowed^ to 
practise in rural areas. They are not wanted in the large towns from which 
I constantly receive complaints that there are already far too many practi- 
tioners, and that the income of these gentlemen is diminishing every day 
as a result of competition by retired compounders and men of that class. The 
advent, then, in the large towns, of yet another competitor in the shape of the 
village practitioner would not be welcomed by the members of the independ- 
ent medical profession. My third and last condition would be, that Govern- 
ment, whilst encouraging and assisting deserving private enterprises, should 
insist on some form of outside control and inspection so as to ensm'e strict 
adherence to whatever standard might ultimately be decided on. This is, I 
consider, essential in the interests of the public, for it must be remembered 
that, even as regards the proposed class of village practitioner, there is, as I 
pointed out in Council the other day, a limit below which it is not safe to go 
without incurring the risk of bringing into discredit the western system of 
medicine. With the reservations, however, which I have mentioned, and on 
the distinct understanding that this new class of medical man will be intro- 
duced for a definite object, and with a limited sphere of action, I consider 
that he will serve a useful purpose, and for that reason, it gives me great 
pleasure to support the Resolution which, I trust, the Government of India 
will be able to accept *’ 

Tlie XXoxi’ble Sir Heg:iii.a»ldL Cra>cid.oc!k : — “ Sir, the Resolution 
of the Hon’ble Dr. Banei jee has been worded in general terms, and we are 
therefore able to accept that Resolution, and as the Hon’ble Surgeon General 
Lukis has stated, there are many reasons why we should feel sympathy with tlie 
objects which Dr. Banerjee has in view. I think most of us remember men 
of the hospital assistant class, as they were called, who had been tx-ained in a 
vernacular school and who had no knowledge of English, and I know that 
some at least of these men, had obtained the confidence of the public, were very 
well regarded by their Civil Surgeons, and certainly made considerable private 
practice. We have not had time in tlie interval, since Dr. Banerjee proposed 
his Resolution, to look up the whole history of the subject and to find out 
exactly why, in the several Provinces, vernacular instruction has dropped, and 
whether there were at that time reasons other than financial for not continuing 
schools of this type. 

“ This history we shall now be very glad to investigate, and in the meantime 
we are perfectly ready to ask the Iiocal Governments to consider the advisabil- 
ity of establishing such institutions for the purposes mentioned, and of encour- 
aging and assisting deserving private enterprise to provide such medical edu- 
cation, if full and complete examination of the subject shows that that course is 
both desirable and feasible. We, of course, cannot commit ourselves further 
than this. The Hon’ble Surgeon General Sir Pardey Lukis has mentioned 
certain reservations which would limit any practical recommendations to which 
he would be prepared to subscribe, and it is possible that the Local Governments 
may find other reasons or other reservations that they would like to make on 
this subject. But we are perfectly willing to address Local Governments in 
this sense, and to do anything that we can in order to see that the subject is 
thoroughly examined and is not summarily rejected by those consulted- 

“ I have much pleasure, therefore, on behalf of the Government, in accept- 
ing this Resolution of Dr. Banerjee.*’ 

Tlie lElon’lile ItAxr. Stureudrcb iKTsttlili SaiZierji : — Sir, I just want 
to say a word or two with reference to this Resolution. I beg to support the 
Resolution, which is in accordance with Bengal public opinion, as my friend the 
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Mover has observed, and as I have been able to ascertain in consultation with 
medical friends. The need of medical practitioners of the kind who will 
be alumni of these schools is obvious. The other day the Magistrate of Bankura 
reported that in his district 30,000 people died without medical aid of any 
kind whatsoever. That is an ofiBicial statement made by a district officer upon 
his own responsibility and after inquiring into the facts of the case In the 
same district we have another telling fact The doctor was ill — I think he 
was in charge of a sub -divisional dispensary — and he could not get any medical 
aid at all. It was a case of ‘ physician heal thyself-’ That being the state 
of things, it is obvious that a Resolution of this kind, if accepted by Govern- 
ment and given effect to, will do a great deal of good. 

“ But, Sir, I have a word or two of comment with regard to the reservations 
and the qualifications which have been suggested by the Hon’hle the Surgeon- 
General TVith reference to one of these qualifications I find myself in com- 
plete disagreement with him He says that the graduates of these colleges — call 
them graduates or call them alumni, as you please, it does not matter — ought 
to he debarred from practising in the towns I do not think. Sir, that any 
disqualification of that kind ought to be imposed upon them. It is a case of the 
survival of the fittest. Some of these doctors may turn out to be eminent 
medical practitioners, gifted with a genius for diagnosis, born physicians or born 
surgeons who might be able to do a lot of good. And why should you exclude 
them from practising in the towns ? Why should you deprive the urban popula- 
tion of the benefits of their skill, whatever that may be ? 

** It seems to me that that is a disqualification, a reservation, whi ch cannot 
commend itself to public opinion, and I for one am not in favour of it. There 
ought to be no disqualification of that kind. Bet the public make their choice. 
If they want one of these rural doctors, why should they not be allowed to avail 
themselves of his services ? I do hope that that disqualification wdLll not he 
insisted on, and that it will be withdrawn after mnture cons deration . 

“ Subject to these comments, and having in view that the public opinion 
of the Province which I have the honour to represent in this Council is entirely 
in favour of this Resolution, I beg to accord my cordial support to it.” 

The Hoxi’hle Paindit ]y[aida>ii. IMCohaiXi Mralaviya : — “ Sir, I 
beg to support this Resolution. It has not been brought a day too soon before 
Government for consideration. The want of sufficient medical assistance has 
been a matter which has again and again been brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment ; even in moving this Resolution the Hon’ble Doctor Banerjee has pointed 
out how small is the number of medical men qualified to render assistance to 
people who need it. I hope, however, that the proposal before us will not be 
regarded as any excuse or as any reason for not endeavouring to multiply the 
number of medical men of the higher type who ought to be available to the 
country. The need for such medical men is great, and the number of medical 
institutions which exist in the country for turning out men of University 
qualifications in medicine is small. The restrictions that have been imposed, 
and are being imposed, are regarded as creating difficulties in the way of 
people obtaining even the medical assistance which is available to them 
at present. But apart from that, I think that there is room and great 
room for a step in the direction which has been recommended. Such a step 
ought to have been adopted long ago, but it is a matter of thankfulness 
that the Government is now going to recommend it to the consideration 
of the liocal Governments. The vernacular ought to be the medium of 
instruction for every subject, except a language, and in no subject could this 
medium be more usefully employed than in giving instruction in medicine. 
I agree that this matter ought to be taken up by Bocal Governments, and I 
hope that when it is, all the questions which have been raised here, and others 
which may suggest themselves, will he carefully gone into before a scheme is 
devised, 

** One thing I wish to add. I join with my friend the Hon’ble Bahu 
Surendra Nath Banerji in the view that the reservations as to the area in 
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which such, practitioners should practise ought to be removed. Apart 
from every other consideration, such a reservation will most certainly 
defeat tlie object which the scheme has in view. Once announce that students 
who have been trained in the proposed institutions shall not be permitted to 
practise their profession except in rural areas, and you will shut out a number 
of students who would otherwise be willing to join them. This is an aspect to 
which full consideration should be given I hope that when the matter comes 
before the Erovincial G-overnments and Committees are appointed, as has heen 
suggested, they will go thoroughly into the question. 

There is one other point to which I should like to invite attention for a 
moment, and that is the great need, the insistent need, for the Government to 
recognise^ even at this day, the justice of providing means for imparting instruc- 
tion in the indigenous systems of medicine. The ZVXover of the JElesolution 
has said a great deal in regard to the need for promoting instruction in 
western medical science. I do not yield to anybody in my admiration for 
the triumphs which that science, and particularly modern surgery, have made. 
I feel thankful, as much as any other member, to those who have brought about 
those results for the amelioration of human suffering. But I know how vast 
is the service, how immeasurable is the service, which the indigenous systems 
of medicine have rendered to mankind in this ancient land and this extensive 
Empire. Even to-day these systems attract and serve a much larger number of 
the population than the western system of medicine, and I think it is only 
right that the Government should consider whether it ought not to help and 
encourage these systems.” 

Tl&e HoxL’ble tlie Vice-^^resident : — " Order, Order. I must ask 
the Hon’ble Member to keep strictly to the Besolution. This does not arise on 
the present Besolution, which deals with the ordinary system of medicine and 
not with the indigenous systems.’* 

Tlie Hon’lhle Paiiid.it IVEaidan IVColiaii l$da>la'vi 3 ra> : — bow to 

your ruling, Sir. I will take another opportunity to say what I wish on this 
point. I hope that the need for supplying the country with men trained in the 
medical systems which are best suited to serve the people of this country, 
will be much more carefully looked into and much better provided for than 
it has been in the past.” 

Tlie lloii’ble Mr. Vijia.raig’liaivaclia>ria*r : — I have only one 
word to say. Sir. I do not quite understand the Besolution nor its scope. I 
do not very well understand the natui'e of support given to it by the Hou’ble 
the Surgeon General Sir i’ardey Eukis, and the Hon’ble the Home Member on 
behalf of the Government. 

I view this Eesolution altogether with suspicion. It is a sorry de%’ioe 
invented by those who want to support the Bogus Medical Degrees Bill. 
I said so at the time when it was mentioned to me. I am not a l^eliever in 
‘ born surgeons. ’ We occasionally hear of a bom poet or a born singer, but 
not of a born architect or a born surgeon. I am one of those who believe that 
in the matter of medicine, the saying — ‘ Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring ’ — applies. The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Hath Banerjee told us that a 
large number of people at Bankura died for want of medical aid ; but he has not 
told us whether medical aid, such as is contemplated by this Itesolution, 
would add to the mortality or diminish it. What is the good of a Resolution 
like this ? It is better to leave things to nature, to pure water and pure air 
and even to grandmother’s cures than to trust to medical men of this kind, 
ill-equipped, ill-taught — ^taught in a language in which they could not exa-ctly 
understand the words translated. M!ay I know the words in general vornac- 
lalars for oxygen, or hydrogen ? May I know what the word for kidney is ? 
What are the exact words for white corpuscles and coloured corpuscles of 
blood, and what are the particular vernacular words for the various glands ? 
What is the good of putting forward a Resolution without first realising the 
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consequences of that Besolution ? I believe that vernacular education in 
western medical science would be a huge fai’ce — a very huge farce. Wbat 
is here contemplated is, if we can, to catch hold of some poor students and 
to give those students a travesty of lessons in western medicine and western 
surgery. A far better position would be to catch hold of institutions for 
Unaui and Ayurvedic systems of medicine, and there to impart in English 
language, instruction in Physiology and Anatomy and Chemistry. Where 
there is such real education, with some substantial knowledge of Physiology 
and Chemistry, the students would know where and how to look for more 
knowledge. Ayurvedic and Unani students might then be so equipped 
with the necessary elementary knowledge — elementary but accurate know- 
ledge so far as it goes — in western science as probably to be able to dress 
the w'ounds of a man fairly well. And therefore I am obliged to say frankly 
and fieely that I suspect this Resolution, I am bound to oppose it and I 
oppose it.” 

*rb.e !Eloii’‘ble Rail G-iianaiS^raiin Bairuaf Ba<1ia*d.xi.r : — iSir, the 
Resolution has already been accepted by the Hon’ble Surgeon General Sir Pardey 
Eukis and the Government, and there is no need of speaking any more in sup- 
port of it I have no doubt there is great force in the reasons advanced by the 
BEon’ble Dr. Banerjee that such a class of medical practitioners will be useful, 
and that there is room for them. I am sorry I do not quite follow the Hon’ble 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar in the objections he has put forward. Even if such 
a class of practitioners happen to kill men, they will certainly kill less than 
the ordinary run of untrained quacks, and I think they will be very good 
auxiliaries to the higher classes of practitioners. I have risen simply to 
associate myself with my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Banerjee in 
the j)rotest he has made against the third condition laid down by the Hon’ble 
Member who replied to the Resolution. 1 would point out that, in addition to 
the reasons which have been given by the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee, there is 
another strong reason why that condition shoixld not stand. What are the 
poor of the towns going to do ? These practitioners are meant for the poor. 
The bigger practitioners in the towns of course cannot be approached by these 
poor people, and it cannot be that all these poor people will be able to get the 
necessary aid from the hospitals. Some of them will require medical aid in 
their homes, and if they are to get it, we must let these practitioners practise 
in towns too. There is not much reason for the apprehension that the 
superior classes of practitioners will be injuriously affected by them ; if any 
body is capable of interfering with them, it will only be by virtue of superior 
natural talent. In many cases I think they will rather be very useful 
assistants to the better qualified grades of the profession. I, therefore, say 
that there is very strong force in the reasons put forward by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjee against the third condition proposed by the Hon’ble 
Sir Pardey Lukis, and I hope he will be pleased to omit it. With these 
remarks, I support the Resolution.” 

The XXon’hle IVCt. IVEaidhn Sadavn ]>£ts : — Sir, I did not expect 
that there would be any opposition to a Resolution of this kind This is a Re- 
solution which aims at ameliorating the condition of suffering humanity of the 
poorer class. Objection has been made on the ground that these men would 
not have sufficient scientific education, and by way of illustration reference 
was made to certain organs of the human body, and it was said that vernacular 
students would not be familiar with the English names for these things. Does 
the quack who administers medicine which he has learnt from his grandmother 
understand what is the meaning of the word ‘ kidney ’ ; does he know the 
location of the kidney in the human body ? Perhap he would look for it in 
the head. These are the people who are now entrusted with the precious lives 
of millions who constitute the backbone of the nation. The Hon’ble Sir Pardey 
Dukis, with b-ia experience of the country and with his sympathetic attitude 
towards Indians, has supported this Resolution. The poor people under this 
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arrangemeHt would liave doctors whose services would be available to them 
within their means. The object of this Resolution is not to increase mortality 
•in the villages, but to improve public health, and it is because I believe in that 
object, that I support this Resolution. 

“There is one point, however. Sir, that I do not understand. It may be 
that sitting here as I do at a distance I could not follow the speeches. In the 
matter of speeches, distance does not lend enchantment, as the poet 
says. The BLon’ble Mover said — and I understood the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ranerjee said — that so far as Rengal was concerned, books were availa^'*le ; 
but there are other parts of India where books in the vernacular are not 
available ** 

The Hon’ble Pa^ndit BIa>da>ii Mohan. Malaviya : — “ Are you 

sure? ’* 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mad.hu Sudan l>as : — “ I said * other 
parts ’ ? ” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Mala\riya : — “ Are 

you sure of the other parts ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Madhu Sudan Has: — “‘Other parts ’does 
not mean the part you know.” 

The Hon’ble the Vice-President: — “Order, oider.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Madhu Sudan Has : — “ Well in that case, 
I suppose when the Resolution is accepted, I hope it is the intention of Govern- 
ment that every effort shall be made to introduce books, — ^to invite men to 
write books in the vernacular. The Government have to do something in that 
direction if this Resolution is to have any practical effect One thing I should 
like to say, and that is, that it is not impossible to teach in the vernacular, 
because I have come across lady students in the Cuttack Middle School — which 
teaches up to the standard of Sub- Assistant Surgeon — ^who do not know a word 
of English, but who have passed successfully and are doing useful w^ork. 
Of course we have to import into the vernacular certain English terms. With 
these remarks, I beg to give my most hearty support to the Resolution.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Hir. M. WT. Haiuerjee. — •*“ Sir, I am pleased to find 
that BEon’ble Members have all spoken in support of my Resolution, with the 
exception of one, Mr. Achariar. With regaid to what Mr. Achariar has said, 
I should like to say one or two words I think it is rather late in the day to 
question whether medicine can be taught in the vernaculars, because it is an 
actual fact that, in Rengal at least, it was being taught for over half a centu- 
ry. As I said in my speech, in 1852, vernacular claves were started in the 
Calcutta Medical College. And until 4 or 5 years ago medicine was being 
taught in the vernacular languages, and the students who passed out of those 
vernacular schools were the hospital assistants who have been very serviceable 
not only to Government, but also to the people at large. They were the 
regular doctors in rural areas and in villages. So that we have not to go 
on theories, but on what is an established fact As regards the medical 
literature, I can say this, that an application was made to the Government of 
Rengal by the ‘ Rangiya Sahitya Parishad ’ praying that teaching of medicine 
in vernaculars be not done away with. It was about a year ago, and the 
Government sent this for consideration to the State Medical Eaculty of which 
I am a member I took with me medical books in Rengali in all the subjects 
and showed them to the members of the Faculty. The books were good, and 
the illustrations in some of them were exceptionally good and attracted the 
attention of the members. ^ One member thought that the only disqualifica- 
tion was, that the illustratiotxs were from German plat^. The question was 
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discussed and the outcome of the discussion was that Dr. S. P. Sarbadhikari 
and myself, who were for reTerting to •vernacular teaching in the schools, 
were outvoted by the majority of officials, but not on the ground that there 
are no books in the vernacular. 

“ Then as regards Mr. Achariar’s statement that the passed students of 
the lower standard schools would add ■to the mortality, I can assure him that they 
would reduce the mortality by nearly 60 per cent , from my experience of the 
students of the vernacular schools elsewhere and at the institution at which I 
have been teaching for the last 26 years, I can tell him that even if they do not 
reduce it by 60 per cent., they would reduce it materially. I will remind Mr. 
Achariar of a proverb which we have in Pen gal that ‘ a blind uncle is better 
than no uncle. ’ One would like to have, when ill, a doctor who, though not 
highly qualified, will serve his purpose than to have no doctor at all. 

** I am very grateful to Sir Pardey Dukis for having accepted my Resolu- 
tion with certain reservations. As regards the reservation about the lowering of 
the standard in existing institutions, I think he is right, because it appears that 
there is need for all those institutions, which have assumed a higher standard of 
education. As regards control and inspection by Government, of course that 
is quite essential. Otherwise, there will be one standard for one school and 
another for another school, as we have at present in the existing private institu- 
tions, and there will be great confusion. The standard of medical education 
of the proposed institutions should be uniform, and Government ought to be 
responsible for maintaining that standard But as regards the condition which 
he imposes that those passed students should not be allowed to practise in 
urban areas, I think it is undesirable and very difficult of application. Por, when 
the law allows any quack to practise in towns, why should a trained man be 
disallowed by law from practising in town areas. I think it will go against the 
success of the whole scheme. I hope Sir Pardey Dukis will reconsider the 
matter. As for the other restrictions I accept them without any reservation ; 
and I express my thanks to Government for having accepted this Resolution.** 

The Resolution was put and accepted. 

The Council adjourned to Wednesday, the 15th March, 1916. 


A. P. MDDDIMAN, 

Secretary to the Goverwment ctf Indian 

Legislative J>ejpa>rtment. 


DniiHi : 

The 17th March, 1916. 
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APPKNmX A. 

(JReferred to in Answer to Question 1 .) 

Statement showing the mirnber of eTrected members as compared with the total number in the 
]i£‘ameipal%f%es and the Dtstrtct S cards of the dvferent Provinces of Zndia from 1310-11 
to 1914-15. 


NUMBER or MEMBERS. 


Province. 

Tear. 

Munici parities. 

Disteict Boabx>s. 

Blected. 

Total. 

Elected. 

Total. 

Madras » • •. * 



1910-11 

466 

940 

314 

696 




1911-12 

449 

896 

359 

766 




1912-13 

490 

947 

356 

770 




1918-14 

492 

961 

364 

772 




1914-16 

504 

980 

862 

779 

Bombay . • • 

« 

* 

1 

1910-11 i 

897 

2,183 

248 1 

544 




1911-12 

913 

2,180 

242 

544 




1912-18 

949 

2,161 

1 ^3 

546 




1913-14 

963 

2,166 

246 

554 




1914-16 

(«) ... 

... 

... 

... 

Bengal • • * 

* 

• 

1910-11 

837 

1,606 

207 

609 




1911-12 

861 

1,613 

210 

509 




1912-13 

880 

1,523 

211 

609 




1913-14 

887 

1,526 

209 

609 




1914-16 

886 

1,526 

213 

613 

United Provinces « 

e 


1910-11 

898 

1,176 

617 

892 




1911-12 

900 

1,185 

619 

893 




1912-13 

900 

1,196 

613 

895 




1918-14 

877 

1,181 

624 

897 




1914-16 

855 

1,147 

630 

922 

Ptmjah • * • 


o 

1910-11 

572 

1,220 

364 

1,123 




1911-12 

566 

1,224 

392 

1,117 




1912-13 

541 

1,162 

383 

1,101 




1913-14 

543 

1,179 

387 

1,124 




1914-16 

549 

1,174 

349 

1,114 

Burma (d) 


e 

1910-11 

85 

571 

... 

... 




1911-12 

96 

670 

... 

... 




1912-13 

97 

1 

... 

» . • 




1913-14 

97 

660 ! 

... 

... 




1914-16 

99 

661 

... 

... 


(a) Eigares not yet ayailatle. 

(5) There are no District or Dooal Boards in Burma* 
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Btatemeni showing the number oj^ elected members as compared w^th ihe total number in the 
Munteipalitses and the Dzstrzct "Boards qf the d^jffereni Provinces of Indta from 1910-11 
to 1914-15. 


Province. 

Year. 


NUMBER OP MEMBERS 


MtTNIOlPAIiirXBS. 

Distbiot Boabbs. 

Elected. 

Total. 

Elected. 

Total- 

Bihar and OrisBa 

• 

1910-11 

362 

771 

149 

888 



1911-12 

408 

776 

149 

391 



1912-13 

486 

793 

147 

390 



1913-14 

469 

772 

147 

890 



1914-16 

471 

775 

161 

390 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

• 

1910-11 

478 

758 

371 

509 



1911-12 

480 

758 

377 

517 



1912-13 

481 

769 

377 

517 



1913-14 

483 

762 

379 

620 



1914-16 

483 

764 

381 

521 

Assam • • « « 

• 

1910-11 

66 

167 

177 

316 



1911-12 

50 

167 

176 

316 



3912-13 

60 

167 

180 

316 



1913-14 

62 

197 

184 

318 



1914-16 

68 

211 

184 

318 

North-West Frontier Province 

« 

1910-11 


130 

... 

218 



1911-12 

• • 

116 

... 

218 



1912-13 


118 


218 



1913-14 

• • • 

119 

• •• 

219 



1914-16 


119 

... 

219 

Coorg 

• 

1910-11 

7 

53 

2 

18 



1911-12 

9 

51 

2 

18 



1912-18 

9 

60 

2 

19 



1913-14 

8 

60 

2 

19 



1914-16 

8 

56 

2 

19 
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APPSNmX B. 

{JReferTedi to in Answer* to Question 4.) 

^evnoranduvn qf measures taken hy the Railway JBoard since 1905 to promote 

the comfort and convenience of Intermediate and 3rd class passengers. 

Immediately after assuming charge of their office in 1905 the Hailway 
Board issued a special letter to all the principal railway administrations calling 
their attention to the desirability of making early provision in respect of the 
following matters : — 

(а) Facilities for passengers to obtain their tickets a longer time before 

the departure of the trains by which they intend to travel. 

(б) Facilities for examining the tickets of 3rd class passengers, both at 

terminal and roadside stations, to enable them to have ready 
access to the proper platforms and take their seats without the 
crush which is liable to occur. 

(<?) Adequate sitting accommodation for 3rd class passengers in carriages 
so as to prevent the overcrowding of trains. 

The Consulting Engineers were asked to watch the progress made by 
railways under their control in regard to the provision of the several facilities, 
and the reports received indicated that a great deal had been done to give 
effect to the wishes of the Bail way Board. 

Section 62 of the B/ailways Act gives Government power to require any 
railway administration to provide and maintain in proper order, in any 
train worked by it which carries passengers, such sufficient means of com- 
munication between passengers, and the railway servants in charge of the 
train as they approve. Special action was taken by the Bailway Board in 
1906 to ensure that wherever practicable such means of communication 
should be provided. Appendix 20 of the Administration Beport for the year 
1914-15 shows for each of the more important systems the number of mail, 
passenger and mixed trains which had been so fitted up to the 31st March 
1915 and the total number of trains run. Instructions have also been 
issued by the Bail way Board for the fixing of a notice in each carriage in- 
dicating the method of using the means of intercommunication provided. 

The Bailway Board have issued orders directing that boards should be 
attached to the outside of each compartment reserved for women indicating, 
in English and the vernacular of the districts in which the carriage is run, that 
these compartments are for women only. A suggestion has recently been 
made that a figure of a woman painted on the doors of carriages reserved for 
women would prove of advantage as an indication to illiterate women of the 
carriages which have been specially reserved for them. Experiments are at 
present being made on the !N"orth "Western Bailway to ascertain whether this 
method of distinguishing women’s reserved compartments will serve a useful 
purpose. 

Another matter which has engaged the attention of the Bailway Board 
is the improvement of the supply of refreshments for Indian passengers 
Special enquiries were undertaken by the Board to ascertain the nature and 
efficiency of the arrangements made by various railways for the inspection 
of licensed refreshment vendors. The practice of railway administrations 
is not uniform, but in each case means have been adop ted tor inspecting the 
wares offered for sale by these vendors, and for ensuring, so far as possible, 
that they shall be clean and wholesome 

Some years ago the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway Company 
introduced special cars fitted with conveniences for the sale of refreshments 
for Indian passengers and accommodation for washing before taking food in 
accordance with caste requirements. These carriages are nxn on all important 
Tnfl.i1 and passenger trains on the system. The Bailway Board brought this 
to the notice of all the principal railway administrations, supplying them with 
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a note showing in detail the arrangements made by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway. As a result, several of the more impojrtant administrations 
have experimented with the running of dining oars for Indian passengers The 
experiment, owing it is understood to the caste prejudice of passengers, has 
proved a failure on the East Indian, Bengal Nagpur, and Eastern Bensal 
Railways. In the Punjab, on the other hand, it has proved eminently success- 
ful, and the North Western R.ailway propose to build a number of refreshment 
cars for Indian passengers. At present the Railway Board are in communica- 
tion with railway administrations regarding the further improvement of the 
arrangements made for supplying refreshments to Hindu and Mahomedan 
passengers. 

In 1909 the Railway Board, as an experimental measure, authorised the 
appointment on the North Western and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways of a 
number of officials of a new class designated “ Passenger Superintendents.” 
These officers were recruited from among retired Indian officers of the Indian 
Army. They were given a distinctive uniform and placed under the charge 
of a special officer of the Traffic Department Their duties were — 

(*) to attend to the complaints of the humbler class of passengers and 
to assist them to find room in trains by directing them to 
carriages where accommodation was available ; 

(®i) to supervise the supply of refreshments by platform vendors, and 
generally to do what is in their power to secure the greater 
comfort and convenience of passengers at railway stations. 

The experiments having proved successful, the appointment of these 
Passenger Superintendents has become permanent on the railways on which 
they were first introduced and similar appointments have been created on 
several other railways. 

It is impossible to give in detail a statement of all the works which have 
been carried out during the last decade with a view to increasing the comfort 
and convenience of 3rd class passengers, but it may be stated that a great deal 
has been done in the following general directions : — 

(i) The construction of enlarged and improved waiting shed accommoda- 
tion. 

(®i) The substitution of high for low level platforms at the more important 
passenger stations. 

(Ui} The substitution of new and improved 3rd class passenger carriages 
generally of the bogie type and of the same dimensions as those 
used for passengers of the higher classes. These modern carriages 
are fitted with latrines, upper berths and racks, while the roofs are 
of improved design with greater heat-resisting properties. 

(w) The provision of passenger instead of mixed trains on all the more 
important routes and the introduction of 3rd class express 
trains running at practically the same speed as mail trains. 

(p) The mtroduction of improved lighting, mainly electric, in 3rd and 
intermediate class carriages. 

-(®i) The improvement of the arrangements made on special 
occasions at places of pilgrimage or fairs. Of what has been 
done in this direction, the account recently communicated to the 
press, of the arrangements made by the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway on the occasion of the BZumbh Mela at Hardwar in 
April last, is an indication. 

.Any further improvement in the immediate future in the direction of the 
provision of more 3rd class accommodation is at present rendered extremely 
dijBfioult, apart from the necessity for economy imposed upon railways by the 
war, on account of the impracticability of obtaining raw material required for 
the building of coaching vehicles. What is possible will, however, be done 
during 1916-17 by the rebuilding of obsolete stock. 

The Railway Board have recently arranged for a special census of the 
actual number of passengers in each train daily on the routes regarding which 
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there have been most complaints of overcrowding. The reports received show 
that, though there has undoubtedly been serious overcrowding on occasions, 
overcrowding is the exception even on these routes specially selected for exami- 
nation on account of complaints received. 

The results are at present being examined by the Railway Board with a 
view to seeing whether by any re-arrangement of train service the overcrowding 
can be reduced A special report has recently been received on the con- 
veyance of pilgrim traffic, and is now under the consideration of the Railway 
Board. They propose to adopt immediately such of the recommendations con- 
tained in this report as are found on enquiry to be practicable. 


S. Ov P. I., DelM— 287 Ii, D^17-8-16.— 7ff0, 




GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCISEDINGS OF THE INDIAN IiEGISDATIVi: COnNCIX. ASSEMBLED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1915 

(5 & 6 Geo. V, Ch. 61). 


The Ootmoil met at the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, on 

Wednesday, the 15th March, 1916 

Pbesent : 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark, k.o.s i., o.m g., President, presidingy 

and 62 Members, of whom were Additional Members. 


QTTSSTIONS AITD ANSWBRS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Hath Banerjee asked : — 

1 , •* (a) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table reports for the 
last five years showing the population and the death-rate from malaria, plague 
and cholera, province by province, in India for each year ? 

(5) Do the Government propose to direct that such reports should be 
published, in future, year by year ? 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Hair replied: — 

“ (a) A statement * giving the required information has been compiled 
from the annual reports of Provincial Sanitary Commissioners and is placed on 
the table. No separate figures are available for malaria, which is included 
under the head ‘ fevers,’ 

(S) The information is already published annually in the reijorts of Pro- 
vincial Sanitary Commissioners.” 


Death-rate 
from mala- 
ria, plafipae 
and 

cholera. 


♦ 'Vtde Appendix A. 
( 305 ) 
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The IXon’ble Mr- Surendra Nath Banerjee : — “ Will the 

Hon’ble Member be good enough to issue instractions to show the mortality- 
figures from malaria under a separate and distinct head. This is most 
important for our purposes ? ’* 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair : — I shall consider the 
matter.” 


The Bon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee asked 


Resolutions 
and J>es« 

S atones on 
le subjeot 
of noocu 
SeU-Gov- 
ernment. 


2* (1) Have any Hesolutions and Despatches on the subject of Local 

Self-Government been issued by the Secretary of State for India since the 
Beport of the Decentralisation Commission ? 

(2) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay on the table all such 
Besolutions and Despatches ? ” 


The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

" (1 ) No Besolution has been issued by the Secretary of State, but two 
Despatches have been, received from him on the general proposals of the 
Government of India on Bural Boards and Municipalities (Chapters XIX and 
XX of the Decentralisation Commission’s report) 

(2) A copy of these despatches * is laid on the table.” 


The Bon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee : — “ Have all the 
Despatches received from the Secretary of State with reference to this matter 
been made public ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair ; — “‘Only two have been 
brought to my notice, and they have been laid on the table.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Kama Bayaningar asked: — 

AMitferof 3. “ {a) Has it been brought to the notice of the Government of India 

d^iotB that there is a strong and widespread desire among the Uriya-speaking people of 

”^ynui Ganjam District and the Agency Tracts of the Madras Presidency for the 

partition of these areas into two Districts — one Uriya and the other Telugu — ^and 
* “*■ for the transfer of the Uriya District so formed to Orissa ? 

(S) If so, do Government f ropose to consider the desirability of taking 

early steps for the partition and transfer referred to ? ” 


The Hon’ble Sir Beg'inald Craddock replied : — 

(a) In 1912, memorials were received from certain inhabitants of the 
Ganjam District and the Vizagapatam Agency Tracts lequesting the transfer of 
the Uriya-speaking portions of the Madras Presidency to the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa 

(6) The Government of India then intimated that they did not regard the 
change, to which the Madras Government was opposed, as either desirable or 
necessary, and they now see no reason to depart from that decision.” 

The Hoii*ble Mr. Ra>iua> Batyaniug’^i^ ’ — Anent the answer 
given to question H (&), may I ask as a supplementary question whether Govern- 
ment will be pleased to consider the desirability of forming the Uriya-speaking 
portions of Gan] am and the Agency Tracts into a separate district ?” 


The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock “ The matter of creating 
a new Uriya District in Madras is one which it is primarily for the Government 
of Madras to consider and move. ” 


Vide Appendix B* 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Rama Rayanin^ar asked : — 

4:. ‘ («) W^ill Government be pleased to state the number of applications tioeaso* 
for gun and revolver licenses under the Indian Arms Act, the number of such under tee 
s-Pplioaitions allowed and the number rejected during each of the past twelve 
years ? 

(5) ^ Do Government propose to consider the advisability of modifying 
the Indian Arms Act to suit local conditions, and of pioviding for the freer 
issue of such licenses, and the exemption from the operation of the Act of 
members of Municipalities, District and Taluq Doards, and of other persons of 
recognized position under proper safeguards ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock replied : — 

“ (a) Licenses under the Arms Act are granted by numerous authorities, 
and to collect the information desired would necessitate detailed inquiries 
which are considered disproportionate to any advantage which might be gained 
by the compilation of the statistics. 

(6) Licenses under the Act can already be freely granted at the discretion 
of the licensing authorities, should the circumstances render this desirable, 
while the list of exempted persons is already so detailed that, unless on very 
strong grounds. Government are averse from adding to its complications. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that members of Municipal Boards or Com- 
mittees, to whom among others the Hon’ble Member refers, are already to be 
found in item 16 of Schedule I ” 

The Hou’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

5. " {a) Has it been brought to the notice of Government that third-class 
passengers on the South Indian and Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways 
really undergo hardships which are chiefly due to overcrowding in trains ? 

(6) If so, do Government propose to cause an inquiry to be made regard- 
ing such hardships ? 

(c) Have any steps been taken to prevent overcrowding in trains, 
especially in mail trains, on those Railways ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir R. W. GillUtn replied: — > 

* (a) The Railway Board have, from time to time, noticed complaints on 
this subject in the public press. 

(6 and 6) They accordingly instituted inquiries as to the extent and cause 
of the alleged hardships and the best means of remedying them They find 
that the Railway Administrations concerned aie fully alive to the desirability 
of removing all causes of reasonable complaint, and that special orders have 
been issued with a view to prevent overcrowding. These orders are mainly 
directed towards providing suitable and convenient train services, limiting the 
amount of booking to the capacity of trains, providing additional trains when 
required, and making special arrangements for festivals. The resxilt of the 
inquiries so far is to show that, while overcrowding has occurred at times on 
particular sections, it is by no means general, but the matter continues to 
receive the special attention of the Railway Board, and they have instructed all 
Senior Government Inspectors of Railways to report upon cases of overcrowd- 
ing that come to their notice.” 

Tbe l^on’ble Kkan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

6. “WiU Government be pleased to state whether service pensioners pen«ioi»or« 
(including Military pensioners) are liable to pay a profession tax in any of the jgSi 
Indian Municipalities, and, if so, to state the names of such Municipalities as 

well as the number of persons so taked, together with the amount of taxation ?” 
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The HonTble* Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — > 

“ Under tlie Madras District Municipalities Act, 1884! (IV of 1884 j), a person 
in receipt of a pension paid from any source is liable under sections 4i7 (1) and 
63 (including the Explanation) to pay the tax on arts, professions, trades and 
callings and on ofiSces or appointments. 

No similar speciflo provision exists in any other Municipal Act in India. 

The number of Municipalities in the Madras Presidency in which the 
profession tax was levied in 1914j-15 is 63. Their names are given in state- 
ment II appended to the leport for 1914-16 on the administration of District 
Municipalities in the Presidency. The Government of India have no inform- 
ation regarding the number of pensioners paying the tax nor the amount 
of such taxation, and the information could not be given without detailed 
examination of municipal registers.” 


The Hcn’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — • 


Knllstinent 
of Mabo- 
medans In 
the Indian 
Volunteer 
Force, 


7 , “ "Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to streng- 
then the Indian Volunteer Porce by enlisting in it a lair proportion of 
Mahomedans ? ” 


The Hon’ble Major-General Hv.lloway replied : — 

" Under existing orders no separate companies or corps of Volunteers in 
which Indians only are enlisted ate authorised. Individual Indians — ^irrespective 
of class — may be admitted into Volunteer Corps at the discretion of the 
Commanding Officer. No question of the proportion of Mahomedans in 
Volunteer Corps therefore arises in existing conditions.” 


The Hou’ble Bai Ghanasyam Barua Bahadur asked : — 

8. “ («) Is it a fact that cattle owners of Delhi are frequently subjected 
owners of both to payment of pound fees and fines and to criminal prosecution for cattle 
straying into open fields in the notified area ? If so, is it a fact that the effects 
of these measures operate harshly on the people concerned ? 

{b) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of the issue of 
grazing permits at fixed rates ? 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankarau Kair replied : — 

“ (a) The area vested in the Committee of the Delhi Notified area, other 
than lands enclosed as playing grounds or gardens or as reserved forest, is very 
small, and the Committee have decided on sanitary and other grounds to 
allow no grazing therein. Cattle found grazing therein are impounded, and 
in some oases where the owners are believed to have intentionally grazed their 
cattle on such lands, prosecutions have been instituted. The Government are 
informed that the area affected being small, it is not likely that such measures 
can have operated harshly on cattle owners generally. 

(6) It is not their intention to open it to grazing on fixed permits or 
otherwise, as a very considerable area of grazing ground has been provided on 
the other side of the river Jumna.” 


The Hou’ble Rai Ghanasyam Barua Bahadur asked : — 

Matrtonia- *' With reference to the answer given by the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp on 

March, 1916, to the Hon’ble Mr. Ghuznavi’s question regarding the Matri- 
uSivMwity. culs-tion age-limit in the Calcutta University, will Government be pleased to 
state whether any recommendation of the Senate for altering the wording of 
section 8, Chapter 30, of the University Eegulations has since come oflicially 
before the Government ? 

(6) If the answer is in the affirmative, will Government state what action 
they propose to take ? ” 
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Tlie Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Na replied : — 

(a) Th.e reply is in. tlie affirmative. 

(6) The Government have postponed for the present consideration of the 
recommendation in question.” 

Tke Hon’ble Sir G-angadliar Cbitnavis asked : — 

10 . “ (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to any serious 
complaints by merchants that they find it very difficult to have their goods 
booked and carried by railway without delay, and that the delay, causes them 
great loss ? 

(6) With reference to the reply given in the Council on the 6th March, 

1913, to my question on the subject — 

{i) has the new system for serial entry and loading of goods had a 
fair trial on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ? and 
{%%) has a conference of trade and railway representatives been held 
to consider whether the system has proved a sound one, and, if 
so, have any modifications in any specific direction been found 
desirable in the system ? 

(c) Is it proposed to adopt the system for general use on all Railways ? ” 

Tbe lIon*ble Sir R. W. Grillan replied : — 

“ (<») Owing to the diversion to rail routes of large quantities of coal and 
other traffic there has recently been great difficulty in handling the volume of 
traffic offering on certain routes. Complaints as to delay in despatch and 
transit have consequently been received. 

(6) (i) The new system for the serial entry and loading of goods adopted 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 1912 has now had a fair trial, and 
has proved so well suited to the circumstances of that line that no reason has 
been found to modify it. 

{ii) In these circumstances no conference of the trade and Railway 
repre.sentatives has been held to consider it. 

(c) The question of adopting this system on all Railways was considered in 
Eebruary 1914 It was held that the methods employed on different railways 
for securing the serial loading of goods were probabiy best suited to the trade 
conditions in the part of the country in which each railway operates. As no 
complaints had been received from traders regarding the system adopted on any 
railway other than the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, it was decided not to 
move further in the direction of adopting the new method on all railways. This 
decision was communicated to the Secretary of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, Bombay, who had made an inquiry on the subject.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy asked : — 

11 . With reference to the Hon’ble Einance Member’s statement on the 
1st March ^ that the termination of the war, when it comes, will leave us with 
heavy financial demands upon us,’ will Government be pleased to say whether 
the statement referred to anticipated heavy expenditure connected with the 
internal administration of the country, or with the military operations of Gwvemmeat. 
TTia Majesty’s Government ? If it referred to expenditure connected with the 
military operations of His Majesty’s Government, will Government be pleased 

to indicate the nature of the liabilities ? ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied: — 

“ The heavy financial demands to which I referred are those which I 
proceeded to describe in the remainder of the passage from which the Hon’ble 
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Tvrr Dadabhoy has quoted, i.e., paragraph 32 of my speech introducing the 
Einanoial Statement.” 

TKe Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy asked : — 

12. With reference to the provision in the Budget of the coming year of 
one-half million pounds sterling for discharge of some of our short-term sterling 
India Bills with a view to help ‘ the Home Government in maintaining a grip 
over the Dondon money-market,’ will Government be pleased to state if the 
decision to make such provision has been come to in consultation with the 
Secretary of State for India, and, if so, to lay on the table the correspondence 
on the subject, between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
for India in Council ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied : — 

“ If the Hon’ble Member will leperuse paragraphs 70 and 71 of my speech 
introducing the Einancial Statement, he will see that the sum of half a 
million pounds which he has mentioned related to the discharge of a compul- 
sory obligation, i c., bonds issued in connection with the purchase of the Indian 
Midland Railway which fall due in the current year The transaction in 
regard to which I said that we ought to give some little help to the Home 
Government in maintaining a grip over the Dondon money-market, and inci- 
dentally relieve ourselves of some interest charges, related to the repayment of 
£1^ million out of the short-term sterling India Bills, aggregating £7 million, 
which the Secretary of State raised in 1914-15. This matter was of course 
settled in consultation with the Secretary of State, whose approval is always 
taken to all our important Budget proposals. There are no special papers 
which could be laid on the table.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Dadabboy asked . — 

anutaryex- 13. “ With reference to the excess military expenditure of £940,000 over 
p«n tore, Budget anticipation of the current year alluded to in clauses (1) and (2) of 
paragraph 14 of the Hon’ble Einance Member’s speech of 1st March, will 
Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence on tho subject 
between this Government and the Secretary of State for India in Council ? ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied: — 

“ I do not think that any useful purpose would be served by laying these 
papers on the table. I am glad, however, to have this opportunity of explain- 
ing the position more fully, as perhaps it Is not always understood. The 
extent to which India is permitted to meet charges which would otherwise fa-l l 
upon the Home Government is defined and peremptorily limited, by the 
Resolutions on the subject in the two Houses of Parliament, which lay down 
broadly (the principle) that India is to meet the normal cost of the troops 
despatched from her shores. An admitted corollary to this principle is that 
India should make no saving out of the fact that some of her troops are not at 
present serving in this country, and that the normal sea-transport service has 
been temporarily suspended 

The detailed application of the general principle in question to t.b«=t 
manifold classes and details of expenditure involved has been a matter of 
great complexity. There is no question of any controversy as between the 
Home Government and the Government of India. But since India’s authority 
to incur this expenditure at all is limited, the legitimacy of any proposed 
charge must, as it were, be strictly audited against the Parliamentary sanction 
above referred to, and there have thus been many points of friendly discussion 
Our own attitude has been throughout that in this matter we wish to throw 
upon the Home Government only those charges which, in the view of our 
Auditor General, we are not competent to bear under tho terms of the 
Parliamentary Resolutions.” 


Badset 
pro^slon 
of tbe year 
1916-17 for 
tbe dls- 
obar^e of 
Bbort- 
term 

sterling 

India 

BlUs. 
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TUBS INmAN* PORTS (AMRNTOMRNT) BIZ.1.. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C, E, Low: — ‘‘ Sir, I beg to move that the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Judian Ports 
Apt, 190S, be taken into consideration. The Bill, as introduced, received very 
slight alteration in Select Committee. 

“ In regard to the additional rule-making power conferred by clause 4, 
sub-clause { 2 ), the Select Committee have amended the Bill so as to limit the 
vessels whose hire may be controlled by rule to passenger vessels, seeing that 
the hire of vessels carrying goods is a matter that may w,ell be left to be 
regulated by the ordinary laws of supply and demand. 

*• The Select Committee also inserted a provision in clause 7 requiring the 
Port authority to be consulted before the Eocal Government can exempt any 
vessel or class of vessels entering port from payment of port dues, and in 
clause 11, rendering Government liable for any damage to vessels taken up 
for examination pi’actice in peace time. 

“ With regard to the last named clause, I shall ask your leave to propose 
an amendment giving power to Government to make requisitions for vessels on 
Port authorities in times of emergency. 

I beg to move that the Report be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Ron’ble Mr. C. B. Low : — Sir, I beg to propose the following 
amendment — that in clause 11 of the Bill after the new section 68 (A), the 
following be inserted, namely : — 


' 68 (B) . Whenever the G-overnor General in Council is of opinion that an emergency has 
. . ... . „ arisen which renders it necessary that the duties 

Duties of the said aufchoiines man emergency. i^p^sed, for the purposes specified in section 

68(A) on the anthorities therein mentioned or other duties of a like nature should be imposed 
on such anthoiuties continuously during- the existence of the emergency, he may by general or 
special order authorise .'iny ofificer to require the said authorities to perform such duties until 
the Governor General in Council is of opinion that the emergency has passed, and the said 
authority shall comply accordingly, and the provisions of the said section shall apply subject to 
the following modification, namely ; — 

^ The Government of India shall pay any authority on whom a requisition has been mftde 
sueh compensation fov any loss or damage attributable to such requisition and for any ^rvicee 
rendered or expenditure incurrred in complying therewith as, in default of agreement, shall be 
decided to be just and reasonable, having regard to the circumstances of the case, by the 
arbitration of a person to he nominated in this behalf by the Governor General in Council, and 
the decision of such person shall be final.'’ 


i may explain that clause 11 of the Bill is designed to make it com- 
pulsory on the Port authorities to provide vessels and personnel for the 
practice of the examination service of ships entering the port which is period- 
ically carried out by the Military authorities in times of peace. The purpose 
of the actual examination in times of war is of course to ensure that no vessel 
is permitted to enter the harbour until the examining officers have assured 
themselves as to her nature. These periodical practices in times of peace, from 
the point of view of the Port authorities, are a comparatively small affair, and 
the Port anthorities, with scarcely an exception, have willingly agreed to 
place the necessary crafts and personnel at the disposal of the Military 
authorities, receiving as compensation only what the Bill terms ‘running 
expenses ’ which, however, will not include charges for the hire of the vessels 
and the wages of the officers and crew. In time of war, however, vessels 
have to be taken up for the examination services for long periods, a demand 
which is naturally a much more serious matter from the point of view of the 
Port authorities owing to the loss of the services of their vessels and probably 
extra expenses in respect of replacement. Government are far from desirous 
of relieving themselves of the proper responsibility for due compensa-tion in 
such cases ; in fact, during the present war. Government have been treating the 
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vessels taken up in tlie same way as vessels taken by them for other services, 
such as transports and store sMps, and paying for them accordingly. “We 
propose therefore to insert an additional clause providing that, in times of 
emergency, the Port authorities shall be required to comply with the provisions 
laid down in clause 11 as it stands, i e., the provisions laid down for times of 
peace until the emergency has passed, with the further modification that 
Government shall pay such compensation for any loss or damage attributable 
to the requisitioning of the vessels and for any services rendered or expenditure 
incurred in complying with the requisition as may be agreed upon, or in 
default of agreement, as shall be decided to be reasonable by an arbitrator 
nominated by Government. I may add that the additional clause has been 
referred for opinion to all the principal Port authorities in India, and has been 
unanimously accepted.” 

I beg to move the amendment.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlie Hon’ble JKCr. C. XS. Xaow : — ** Sir, I beg to move that the Bill, 
as amended, be passed ” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THS INDIAN MXSDIOAI. (BOaUS DBOBBBS) BILL. 

Tlie B!oii.’'ble Sir Ba.rd.ey Lukis * — “It is not necessary that 
I should address the Council at any length It will be observed that there is 
practically only one note of dissent to the Report of the Select Committee, 
who have amended and modified the Bill in such a way as to go far towards 
meeting the criticisms that have been directed at it. We have removed the 
word * Bogus ’ from the short title ; we have reduced the amount of the flues 
for first offences and for members of an association controverting clause 4 ; we 
have insei'ted an important proviso in clause 6, excepting from its operation 
the use by people of titles which were in use by them at the commencement 
of the Act ; and we have added two new clauses which provide against 
hasty or ill-judged prosecutions. I am also authorised to announce that, 
in the interests of the students of unrecognised institutions, the Gov- 
ernment of India, by exercising the powers conferred in the latter 
portion of clause 3, will permit, during the next two years, the grant, 
by such institutions, of certificates of efficiency to those students who 
are registered as having completed their second year’s tuition at the time of 
the passing of the Act. I trust that, with these modifications and amendments, 
the Council will be able to give their unanimous ass mt to the Bill. LI now 
move. Sir, that the Report of the Select Committee on whe Bill to regulate the 
grant of titles implying qualifications in western medical science and the 
assirmption and use by unqualified persons of such titles be taken into 
consideration ”. { 

Xlie Bon’ble Dx*. BX. N. Banerjee : — Sir, it is evident from the 
papers before us that many people have no clear idea as to the scope and pro- 
visions of this Bill Wo find Dr. Menon (L. R. O. P. and S., Edin.) of Bombay 
suggesting that — 

‘ Ifj as a xesuli of the Bill, persons trained in properly organised private institutions are to 
to be prevented from practising, it is only proper and highly necessary that unqualified men 
and quacks should also be prevented from practising 

ana then the E[on‘'ble Mr. W'atson of the United Provinces thinking— 

* That the Bill might more fully serve its object if it included a provision maktug it 
cornpulso^ for all medical practitioners to register their degrees or qualifications at some central 
registration office which would grant certificates without which no persons should Le permitted 
to practise in, India.’ 
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If a medical man ■witli European qualifications sees provisions in th,e Bill 
against practising, and if an Hon’ble IMember does not see tbat bia proposal is 
not only outside tbe scope of tbe Bill, but is impracticable as even in England 
the law does not prevent anybody from piaotising, we need not wonder at the 
confusion of ideas and the conflicting opinions which prevail in the matter. 

I think it should be clearly understood that this Bill does not interfere 
with the liberty of anyone to practise, but intends only to protect the diplomas. 
The dijilomas (by this word I moan all that goes with it in the Bill) are to be 
gii en only by authorised bodies, and not by any body or any association as at 
present. J^ny unauthorised body or associai^ion granting a diploma will be 
penalised. 

“ Representing as I do the unofficial medical profession and the private 
medical scnools, I will state my views as to how the interests I represent will be 
affected by this Bill. 

I do not think any medical man can take 'exception to tbe principle of 
the Bill. The diplomas used by the passed students of the private medical 
institutions are so similar to those given by authorised bodies mentioned in the 
Schedule, that it is often difficult lor medical men, not to speak of laymen, to 
ascei'tain ’which is which. But with the protection given by this Bill, the 
diplomas will have an enhanced face-value, which will elevate the members of 
the profession holding them in the estimation of the public. And nothing can 
be more desiiable in the interests both of the public and of the profession. 
Besides, it seems to me to be wrong in principle and fraught with danger in 
practice to allow any private individual or association to grant diplomas. Eor 
theie ai’e no safeguards against any sinister influences prevailing with irres- 
ponsible persons. 

“ To understand the effect of the Bill on the private medical schools, it is 
necessary to know their previous history. The Uon’ble Sir Pardey Bukis 
has informed us that there are only four private medical institutions in all 
India, and that they are in Calcutta. The oldest of them, the Belgatchia 
institution, was started about a quarter of a century ago, and the others within 
the last 15 years. They came into existence to supply a demand for more 
medical education and more medical men in the coun’^’ry, and also to furnish 
a field for practical work for the unofficial medical men. Buring the last 20 
years they have passed out no less than 4,000 trained men who have been useful 
as country pi'actitioners and as medical assistants in the various services. Most 
of these passed students are of the school standard, some being of the college 
standard also. All the institutions depended, for their maintenance, mainly 
on the fees collected from their students, the contributions from the public 
being neither reliable nor considerable. If it were not for the fact that 
all the Physicians and Surgeons and most of the lecturers render their services 
without remuneration, it would have been impossible to maintain thern I 
have often wondered that the Government never thought seriously of utilising 
the ser-vices of these self-sacrificing men. 

*' That the institutions have so far served the purposes for which they 
were started, and that they have done their work to the best of their resources 
and ability, cannot be disputed B ut circumstances have changed. Since the 
passing of the local Medical Registration Acts a new state of affairs came into 
existence. Those institutions which had done good work so long with the 
tacit consent of the Government, and with open encouragement from high 
officials, were now declared as unrecognised institutions, and their passed 
students were disqualified from signing certificates, giving medical evidence 
in law courts and holding public appointments and also appointments in 
private industries, such as jute, tea, shipping and mining, etc The schools did 
not know where they were, nor were the students anxious to enter them, mind- 
ful of the fate that overtook their predecessors. 

“ I cannot help thinking that if half the energy that has been spent 
against this necessary and inoffensive Bill had been directed against the 
Medical Registration Act, the sad end of two of the four medical schools in 
Calcutta might have been averted, and the families of disqualified men suddenly 
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thrown oufc of employment would have been saved from the troubles and tribu- 
lations which overwhelmed them However, facts must be taken as they are. 
One of the private schools has already ceased to exist, and another is, I under- 
stand, going to wind up in April next. Of the two remai ing, one, I mean 
Belgatchia, had the good fortune to secui’e Government help, and has just been 
affiliated to the University. The other one, I understand, will also be helped 
to affiliate itself to the State Medical Eaculty. 

“ What then is the effect of this Bill on the private medical schools ? 
The answer must be nil. Eor the two schools which might have 
been affected have ceased to exist, not for this Bill but through the 
operations of the Medical Begistration Act passed in the local Council So it 
seems to me that those who are fighting against this Bill woke up to their 
senses when the thief had left and are now fighting a shadow 

The graduates of the private medical colleges in Oalouita ha^e sent a 
representation for the consideration of this Council, but the proviso added to 
clause 6 by the Select Committee will satisfy them. And as for the students 
that are already in the schools, a provision has also been made by which they 
will pass out with certificates of efficiency during the next two years One of 
the schools requires and asks for this concession for three years. If the Gov- 
ernment can see their way to grant this, all parties will be satisfied. 

“ Much of the opposition to this Bill has been raised on the ground of 
insufficient supply of medical men in the country Erom conversations which 
I have had with some leading men, I have come to know that the opposition 
was largely based upon a misconception of facts. When I asked a gentleman, 
who presided at one of the biggest Calcutta meetings, how he thought two 
private medical schools in Calcutta which could pass out only 100 students a 
year could supply the medical needs of all India, he was surprised and confessed 
that things were differently represented to him. Many have an idea that there 
are many private institutions alt over India, and they are able to supply a num- 
ber of medical men Now, with the facts that have already been stated and 
taking also into consideration the difficulty of maintaining large hospitals in 
this country, the only way to supply a sufficient number of trained medical men 
is what I put forward in my Biesolution at the last meeting of the Council, and 
which I am happy to say has been accepted by Government. When that scheme 
is carried into effect, I expect numbers of Government and private vernacular 
medical schools will spring up in every province in India, and supply to a very 
large extent the medical needs of the country.’’ 

Tlie XXon’ble Sir G-a>3i.g:a*d.liair dLitna^vis : — Sir, the Bill as it 
has emerged from the Select Committee stands shorn of many of its objec- 
tionable features- I am glad the clause purporting to give retrospective 
effect to the proposed law has been eliminated, and other changes have 
been made with a view to avoid causing hardship to the present body of 
the students of the unauthorised institutions. We must be thankful to the 
BLon’ble Sir Pardey Eukis aud the Hon’ble the Home Member for the 
concessions. It is a good thing that this legislation has been undertaken before 
the retirement from the service of an officer of the large local knowledge and 
sympathies of Sir Pardey Eukis We cannot fail to recognise his benevolent 
intentions, and to realise that his sympathy for the medical graduates lies at 
the root of this legislation. Opinion may be divided about its effects, but the 
acceptance by Government of the Hon’ble Dr. M. N. Banerjee’s Besolution 
recommending the adoption of measures for ttie diffusion of sound medical 
knowledge through the vernaculars for the relief of the rural population, if 
followed by practical results, will induce the people to accept the law' without 
hesitation or objection. I am glad that the Hon’ble Dr. M. N. Banerjee has told 
us that the Bill will not prejudicially affect a large number of existing 
institutions. I, however, hope that, as a further supplementary and precau- 
tionary measure, adequate financial aid will be given by Government to the 
private medical institutions, if any, that may be threatened with extinction, 
and that they will in due course be affiliated to the Universities, and will serve 
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as useful centres for tlie impartation of medical instruction in the interests of 
the public. 

“ In -view of these facts, I beg to support the motion,*’ 

TKe XXon’ble IVCr. I>a>d.a>b]io3r : — ” Sir, I am quite in agreement with 
what has fallen from my Hon’ble friend Sir Gangadhar Ohitnavis, and I rise to 
congratulate the Hon’ble Surgeon-General Sir Pardey Lukis on the amend- 
ments which haTe been incorporated in this Bill There is no man who is more 
considerate and more sympathetic in the Indian Medical Services than Sir 
Pardey Lukis I was also quite confident that he would respect public opinion, 
and make such modifications in the Bill as would lead to its popular reception. 
The Bill has emerged from the Select Committee very much improved, and 
great credit is due for this to Government, as well as to Sir Pardey Lukis. It 
would have been somewhat difficult to support the Bill as it stood, but, as my 
friend the Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis has remarked, most, if not all, 
objectionable features have now been removed from it. I am glad that 
important provisions have also been made in the Bill so as to bring it into line 
with Indian medical opinion The amount of fine originally intended to 
impose was very severe, but the rigour of that has been removed by putting 
it on the same basis as in the English Act. The provision as regards the trial 
of cases before a first-class magistrate, and the provision that ‘ no Court 
shall take cognizance of an offence punishable under this Act, except upon 
complaint made by order of the Local Government, or upon complaint made 
with the previous sanction of the Local Government,* introduce very useful 
and desirable changes into the Bill. As the Bill now stands, I have no doubt 
it will disarm popular objection. When properly understood, no serious 
objections will be taken to its provisions. 

“ Before I sit down I appeal to the Hon’ble Surgeon-General Sir Pardey 
Lukis, and trust he will be good enough to accept the second amendment 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Banerji is going to propose. Just now, in announcing 
his scheme, he expressed his practical agreement with the amendment which 
will be presently proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Banerji, I understood him to 


The Hon’tole the Vice-lPresident : — “ Order, order. The Hon’ble 
Member cannot speak on an amendment till it has been moved.” 

The Hon’hle Mr. Dadahhoy “ With these words at present, I 
shall support the Bill.” 

The Kon’ble Rai Grhanassram Barua Bahadur : — Sir, 
I am glad to find that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
has met with almost unaninous approval, and I hope that the whole country 
will now receive it with a free heart. I feel sure that, when its principle is 
understood better, it will be found by all concerned that the misapprehensions 
about it to the effect that it was meant to strike a blow at the private medical 
institutions were thoroughly unfounded. The object of the Bill really is to 
bring all private institutions up to a proper standard of efficiency and some 
common standard. While passed graduates and certificate holders of these 
institutions have been sufficiently protected by the amendments and additions 
made by the Select Committee, suitable provisions have also been made to guard 
against improper prosecutions and the trial of offences by inexperienced 
magistrates, the objections against the amounts of fine have also been given 
due consideration. The interests of the students now undergoing their 
courses in these institutions have also not been lost sight of. In fact, the 
amendments and additions made by the Select Committee have met all the 
objections that were put forward, save and except that against the principle* 
of the Bill. The principle of the Bill seems to me to be very sound, and 
when it is properly understood by my countr;;^en outside tffis Chamber, 
I hope they will see their way to accept the Bill without any misgivings. 
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“Erora what has fallen from Ihe Hon’hle Dr. Banerji, I understand that 
one of the institutions seems to feel aggrieved at not getting one yfjar’s more 
extension of time, and in the case of that institution they desire another year’s 
extension for such of their students as have completed their first year’s 
course now and gone to the second year class, so that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of trying their chance of getting their final certificates. W^hon Govern- 
ment have made all the other concessions that the people wanted, I hope this 
concession will not be too much for them to grant also. It will not in any 
way prejudice the principle of the Bill, and will only add to the concessions 
which have alieady been made in deference to public opinion or private interests. 
I hope the Government will be pleased to give their best consideration to this 
appeal. 

** I also beg to submit that, since the Medical Registration Bills of the 
Provincial Governments have at present excluded from recognition practi- 
tioners with qualifications from private institutions, in view of the amendment 
that has been added to clause 6, I think Government should be pleased to 
consider the advisability of asking Local Governments to allow the same re- 
cognition to those practitioners as this Government has been pleased to do. 

“ With these remarks, I beg to support the motion,’* 

Th© Hon’Tble Mir. A'b'bott : — “ Sir, I beg to give this Bill my 
whole-hearted support. ” 

T*!!© Hon’lile Pa.ndit Miaida>ii MioliLa.ii. Ma.la.v'i^jIT'a. : — ‘‘ T ask. 
Sir, for a ruling in the first instance on a point of order as to whether I or 
any other member of this Council who feels it his duty to speak on the 
motion before the Council is entitled to deal with the Bill merely as it has 
emerged from Select Committee, or whether in doing so, in offering support 
to the principle of the Bill or to the Bill as it has emerged from the Select 
Committee, he can also, in anticipation, refer to the amendments which may 
be before the Council. I hope you will kindly hear me before you give your 
ruling. ” 

Tlie Hon’lile th.© ITic© Pr©sid©]it : — ” Certainly. ” 

Th© Hon’lil© Pa.iidii; Maida.ii Molia.ii Ma.la.visra. : — “I sub- 
mit, Sir, that it is impossible to give one’s support to a measure like this with- 
out qualifications. On certain occasions a member feels that though he cannot 
give his unqualified support he can, while reserving his right to speak to the 
amendment when it comes on but yet referring to the amendment and refer- 
ring also to the apprehensions that are entertained, support the Bill. I ask for a 
ruling on the point whether I or any other member will bo entitled, in view of 
what I have submitted to you to speak of possible amendments to the Bill in 
speaking on this motion.” 

Til© Hon’lil© th.© Vice-President : — “ The Bfon’ble Member, in 
speaking at this stage, is fully entitled to refer in general terms to such qualifi- 
cations in his support to the Bill as emerge from the consideration of the Select 
Committee’s Report. What he is not entitled to do, is to arsme in detail on 
amendments which either ho or any other member is going to move later. ” 

The Il!oii*'bl© Pa.n.dih MsbdaiXi Moha>ii Mala>vi3ra> : — Thank 
you. Sir, The Bill before the Council is a measure of some importance, and 
there are two opinions which have been expressed as to the necessity for the 
Bill. In the speech of the Hon’ble Surgeon-General we have heard that it is 
in the interests and convenience of the public that it has been thought 
necessary to introduce this Bill. That undoubtedly is the object of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is from that point of view that the Bill ought to be judged. 
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Now it seems to me that the situation in this country, so fai* as the facilities 
for medical relief are concerned, is not a satisfactory one We are all aware— 
the Government more fully aware than any of us — that the number of qualified 
medical men who aro available to the people is very small, smaller than the 
needs of the people requiie. The institutions which turn out qualified men to 
practise the profession of medicine are also very limited for a country like 
India, w'ith a population of 315 millions There are only five Universities at 
present which grant medical degrees, and it has again and again been brought 
to the notice of Government that the needs of the public are not satisfied by 
the number of graduates who are turned out from these institutions Nothing 
more eloquent could be adduced in proof of this than the fact that the 
few institutions started in Calcutta attract such a large number of pupils from 
the Punjab, from Bombay and other provinces The need, therefore, exists, 
and^ it has to be satisfied. If there is not a sufficient number of qualified men 
available, there must be some less qualified medical men, whose aid people will 
resort to It is therefore that these institutions have grown up. 

“ Now. in these circumstances, there are two ways in which the Govern- 
ment can deal with the situation I submit that the preferable, the sounder, 
way was to create more medical colleges in order to afford greater facilities to 
students requiring medical training That has unfortunately not been done. 
The course that has been followed is to prevent certain private institutions 
from conferiing degrees, diplomas or ti^'les upon students after putting them 
through a certain amount of training. With regard to the question whether men 
who are not competent should be allowed to practise, there can be no two 
opinions. But the Government have not thought fit, and I undei stand that 
even in England they have not thought fit, to prevent practice by men unless 
they have a certain standard of education. At any rate, so far as this country 
is conceined, we find that the Government does not pro ^ose to prevent anybody 
from practising the profession of medicine even though he may not have the 
smallest qualification The course that has been followed is to afford protec- 
tion to ceitain degrees so that people, who have not been through the prescribed 
institutions, should not be able to use those degrees after their names. Now, 
Sir, if it w'^as that the use of these degrees really did make for the 

injury of the people, then there would be a good deal to support the Bill before 
us. But I desire to say that I am not satisfied yet that it has been proved 
that the evil, if it exist** (I have no doubt it does exist when my Uon’ble friend 
says it does), has reached the stage when a Bill like this should be neces- 
sary. If, therefore, tbe Government is going to pass this Bill — and I am 
sure it is going to — all that I wish to say here is, that in two directions cauxion 
is necessary. In the first place, in dealing with these institutions^ which 
already exist. Government ought to come forward to co-operate with the 
people in multiplying the number of private institutions. More than one 
speaker has said that private institutions will sxxffer. My BEon’ble friend on 
my right — the Doctor — says that two schools have ceased to exist and there 
are two others. One of them, I understand, has received Government aid and 
the other is going to. 

“ But what are the possibilities of private individuals coming forward to 
endow medical institutions ? Is the tendency likely to be stimulated by the 
action which has been taken, or is it likely to be checked ? I fear that, in 
future, the tendency to make endowments or to promote work for creating 
private institutions will be greatly checked by the action that has been taken. 
Well, in that view it becomes all the more necessary that the Government 
should come forward not only to add to the number of State institutions 
where medical education is given, but also to publish a scheme for affording 
State assistance to persons who are willing to start medical colleges and 
institutions to increase the number of qualified medical men who should be 
available to the country. 

I hope. Sir, that this aspect of the case will be fully considered the 
Government, My object is not to support tlie creation and oircTdation of 
bogus degrees. I do not -wish that men who are not qualified should injure 
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oxix fellow-men ; bixt I do wish that there should be a larger number of men 
qualified who can serve our fellow-men, and I fear that that aspect of the case 
IS less present to the mind of the Government, if I may say so, than the aspect 
of preventing the creation and circulation of false degrees My main object 
in making these remarks is, that the other aspect may be more fully considered 
in its relation to the needs of the people.^* 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. O- Vijiara.g^lia.vaiClJia.riair : — Sir, I beg to 
move that in clause 3 of the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, the 
words * certificates or other documents * be omitted ; and in case it is carried, 
that the word * or ’ be inserted between the words ' diplomas ’ and * licenses * 

The object of this amendment. Sir, is to confine the scope of this Bill to 
medical degrees, titles, diplomas and licenses, without prohibiting the issue of 
certificates or other documents implying or stating that the holders of them 
can practise western methods of medical science. I do not think I need 
detain the Council very long. I have already stated my views with reference 
to the principles and provisions of the Bill, and I do not think it necessary 
for me to go over the same ground again, except to traverse some statements 
made by one or tvo Hon’ble Members who have spoken before me. 

“ The Hon’blo Sir Pardey Eukis alluded to the fact that I am the only one 
who has recorded a dissenting minute Then there is the BEon’ble Dr Baner- 
jee who stated that he represents non-official medical opinion — ” 

The Hlon’ble the Vice-lPresident : — “ Order, order — I am very 
sorry to interrupt the Hon’ble Member, but he is moving an amendment 
and he can only speak on that He must not lefer to the general principles 
of the Bill. He ought to have spoken at the previous stage on the general 
question.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. Vijia>ra>g‘ha.va>chairia»r : — “I will only 
allude to this fact in so far as it is necessary for the amendment I am moving. 
All that I say is, that the fact that I am the only one differing from the 
Members of the Select Committee should not be used as an argument against 
me ; and to that extent, and to that extent alone, I shall allude to this statement. 
Because, although of course it was only spoken upon the original motion, it is 
just likely that Hon’ble Members of this c ouncil, who, after all, are human 
beings, it is just likely that the statement that I am the only one 
in recording a dissenting minute in Select Committee, might, 'v ery unconsciously 
no doubt, prejudice them against me as regards this amendment. Alluding to 
the support rendered to the Bill itself, I find that, if at all it is f>roperly 
examined, there is a volume of opinion outside the Council in support of the 
view which I have put forward At present I only ask for a qualification of 
this Bill It is true I am not now opposing the motion itself I believe I shall 
be in order if I allude to the statement of the Hon’ble Hr. Banerjee that he 
represents non-official medical opinion. It is a mournful satisfaction to me that 
the arithmetical value of his representation is exactly on a par with the 
arithmetical value of my dissenting minute as regards the Select Committee’s 
Beport He stands in the glorious minority of one, as I do as regards the 
dissenting minute The immediate object of my amendment is, that, I 
believe, needless hardship to private schools and even medical men will 
be caused by retaining the words in question. Whether we regard the 
Statement of Objects and Bieasons or the speeches made by the Hon’ble 
Sir Pardey Eukis, the question of ‘certificates or other documents ’ cannot 
at alh properly come within the scope of the Act. The title of the Act 
is merely... ...‘ the grant of titles implying qualifications,* etc , the preamble says 
‘ Whereas it is expedient to regulate the grant of titles implying quali- 
fications,’ etc., and the name of the Act itself is ‘The Indian Medical Hegrees 
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Act. ’ In all tliese th.ree places the question of * certifioaite or otlier document ’ 
finds no place But somehow these words have found their way into the provi- 
sions of sections 3 and 4 and one other section. Now, taking^ this provision on its 
own merits, I cannot understand the value of it. The object of the Bill is to 
prohibit certain degrees being conferred by unauthorised authorities, and 
to prevent persons from using them and posing as men of certain 
qualifications which they do not possess It is to prevent people from 
practising under false pretences, and to prevent the public from being treated 
by men of inferior qualifications who pose as men of superior qualifications 
But I cannot understand why this provision should be extended to ' certi- 
ficates or other documents Eor example, a teacher who gives lessons to a 
boy writes a letter to a friend of his saying that he is a very clever boy That 
letter would come within the definition of ‘ other document % and the 
professor is liable to be prosecuted for writing that letter. We are all allowed 
to issue certificates to our domestic servants, to our chauffeurs and our 
grooms But a medical pupil is prevented fiom getting a certificate from 
his professor, and his pi’ofessor is prevented from giving a certificate 
to his pupil. Again, it a lorofessor writes, this woman is a good midwife 
and she was taught by me, he will be prosecuted under this Act He can 
say it, but he cannot write it. The offence is in the writing "What is 
the principle involved in this, may I know? Why should a man be allowed 
to say what he cannot put down in writing? Is the Act intended to save pen 
and ink and paper ? I am unable to see what the principle involved in this 
provision is On the other hand, it is a perfect hardship It is a trespass 
upon the private liberty of a man to say that he canuot say what he likes to 
say, in paper, while he can do so orally. Eor these reasons, Sir, I respectfully 
submit the words * certificate or other document ’ ought not to be in this law and 
ought to be deleted ” 

The Mon’ble IVEr. Raimai lRa>ya>ii.iii.g'air z — “ Sir, I support the 
amendment for the reasons which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Vijiaraghavaohariar 
has given.” 

The Hon’hle l>r. IMC. INf. SaiXierjee : — “ Sir, Mr Aohariar has 
referred to me as representing the non-ofifioial profession, saying that I was a 
single man representing the whole of the non-official medical profession. With 
regard to that I should like to say that I have been authorised by the Bengal 
Medical Association, which is the representative association of the non-official 
medical men in Bengal, by telegram, to represent to this Council that, after the 
modification that has been made by the Select Committee, they have no objec- 
tion to the Bill. So that I can at least say on behalf of the Bengal Medical 
Association what they think, although I am not representing non-official 
medical men in other parts of India.” 

Th.e Hon’ble !Pa>iid.it nXcbdaiix. likoliaiii IVTalaviyai : — “ I wish. 
Sir, the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill and the Governmeut to consider whether 
t.biR amendment of Mr. Achariar’s cannot he accepted. The main object put 
before the Council was that certain degrees which were being used by persons 
who had not obtained these degrees from Hui varsities should not he used 
by them. But, if I remember aright, there are English Universities where, 
when a degree is not granted, certifi. cates are given after a smaller period of 
training in certain cases Now, here if a man has received five years* or three 
years* training in one of these medical colleges, and if afterwards he is not able 
to take a degree, why should not the men who teaoh bim be in a position to 
write a certificate that the student has attended for five or three years, as the 
case may bo, and has passed certain tests which those who teach him impose 
upon him ? So that they can tell the public that though he is not a Bioentiate 
or Bachelor of Medicine, yet he has gone through a course of training, and that 
he could he trusted to pertorm certain duties as a medical man. Will it really 
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conflict with the main object of the Bill, and will it not help to increase the 
number of qualified medical men if the amendment were accepted ? ” 

The Mon’ble Rsbi Sitsb JN’a.th "Ron Ba]ia.d.u.r : — Sir, while ex- 
pressing my sympathy with the Bill in question, I must say that the amendment 
proposed is a very reasonable one. The principal aim of the Bill is to prev^ent 
private medical institutions from giving degrees or titles on the imitation of 
those given by the Government medical colleges and schools Instead of quacks 
being allowed to practise with impunity the allopathic system of medicine, 
what the mover of the amendment asks for, is that the existing private institu- 
tions should be allowed to give certificates to their pupils indicating that they 
have received proper instructions in certain branches of medicine. The direct 
effect of the reiection of this amendment would be to reduce the number of 
qualified medical men Sir, I may tell you that the requirements of the 
country for medicine and qualified medical men are very large indeed. There 
are thousands and hundred thousands of men in the interior of Eastern Bengal 
and especially in the Char lands which are so numerous in the large riA ers 
there, who have never once in their life come across a medical man, nor tasted 
a drop of medicine, and the result is that when epidemic diseases break out, 
most of these people die, without taking any medicine whatsoever. Sir, I will 
give you a concrete case of the usefulness of the passed students of these private 
medical institutions. Last December, when cholera broke out in a virulent 
form simultaneously in several parts of Vikrampure, in the Munshigange 
sub-division of the Dacca district, we thought it proper to send a nuraber of 
allopathic doctors to the affected areas for giving medical relief to the cholera- 
stricken people, but not being able to find out immediately sufficient number of 
qualified medical men of the type of sub -assistant surgeons, we thought 
it would be as well to send a few qualified doctors who passed out of the 
Belgatchia medical school, and the result was indee t eminently satisfactory, for 
they were able to cure a largo number of jjatients who would have otherwise 
died without tasting any medicine, and now. Sir, what would have been the 
result if we had only to depend on men who passed ouc of Calcutta or Dacca 
medical schools ? Eor all these reasons, I cannot help giving my humble 
support to the amendment.’* 

The BEon’ble Mir. lV[a>d]LU. Su.da*xi X>aiS : — Sir, as I read the Bill 
and as far as I can understand its scope and objects, and as far as these can be 
found in the terms of the Bill, I do not think that it is necessary to have this 
amendment. If a person sita at the feet of a professor and studies a certain 
science, say chemistry, and is very proficient in that science, why should a 
professor be prevented from granting him a certificate saying that he has 
attained a certain degree of proficiency ? There ih nothing in the Bill which can 
prevent or which is meant to prevent a professor from giving such a certificate. 
Supposing, for instance, a certain person recommends a certain medicine to me, 
it may be a grandmother’s prescription, I use the medicine, I get cured of the 
ailment at the time, and I put down in a certificate that this man gave me a 
prescription that has done’ me an immense amount of good, in fact removed the 
ailment ; there is nothing in the Bill, as I understand it, that prevents me from 
doing that. The Bill says : — 

‘No person shall confei^ grant, or issae.... any certificate or other document 

stating or implying that the holder, grantee or recipient is qvtalijied to practise western med^cal 
science. ^ 

That is very different from acquiring proficiency in one or two branches 
of the science that constitutes medical science. I do not think that anybody 
ever intended that the object of the Bill was to prevent persoiis 
from giving certificates of that nature. Now, for instance, there are 
patent medicines sold, and these patent medicines are advertized ; the 
advertizers enclose a number of certificates ; it is certainly not the inten- 
tion of this Act that the givers of these certificates or the purchasers of 
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the patent medicines should come within the purview of the Act and bo pro- 
sec ated ; it only limits the number of persons or the associations that should 
be authorised to state in a certain manner, whether the manner be a license, a 
degree or a certificate which implies or states that the man is not only quali- 
fied to treat a certain disease, but that lie is qualified to practise western medical 
science. Consequently, by moving this amendment my Hon’ble Eriend Mr. 
Ae.hariar has shown himself a little too chary, which was not necessary, for the 
Bill does not prevent any person from giving a certificate unless the certificate 
says in so many terms that the person is authorised to practise western medical 
science. That is a very different thing from having proficiency in a particular 
branch of one of the sciences that constitute medical science. There is danger 
apprehended where there is none and I submit therefore, Sir, that the amend- 
ment is unnecessary.*’ 

The £loii*'ble IVEr. Cr. R. liOwndes : — ** Sir, in view of the discus- 
sion that has taken place on the amendment, I think it is possibly desirable that 
I should say a word on the legal interpretation of this clause. I would suggest 
that the interpretation of the Hon’ble Mr. Das is clearly a better interpretation 
than that which the Hon’ble Mr. Achariar puts on it. Mr, Achariar in his 
breezy way said that if a letter referred to any one as ‘a very clever boy ’ — ^I 
believe I have taken his words correctly — ^that would be a breach of the 
terms of the clause I also understood the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya to suggest 
that no certificate of any sort or kind could be given Now, having regard 
to the provisions of this clause, I should have thought that the plain meaning 
of the section is to prohibit only a certificate which states or implies 
that the holder is qualified to practise western medical science. It seems to 
me childish to suggest that to certify that a particular person was a clever boy 
or had attended chemistry classes for five years implies that he is qualified to 
practise western medical science.” 

The XXotunble Paindit ]MFa*daiii Idoliain 'SIL&Xsb'vxy&, : — ** May 

I ask the Hon’ble Member to explain the matter a little further ? Supposing 
there is a student — ’* 

The Hon’ble the Vice-President : — The_ Hon’ble Member is 
not entitled to make another speech ; he may ask a question.” 

The Hon’hle Poiiidit madan BKohan IMCalaviya : — Sir, I 
do not propose to make a speech ; I am explaining my meaning and I will do 
so in a few words. I will give an illustration — a man has studied for five years 
in a college, he has been plucked, he has not obtained a degree ; then the 
professor or professors in each subject which he has studied give him a 
certificate to the effect that he was very good in his subjects and 
that he had studied for five years in that institution, and that he was plucked ; 
would such certificates in themselves mean practising his profession as a 
medical man or would he be liable to prosecution ? Clause 3 of the Bill 
says : — 

. ‘ tlie right of conferring, granting or issuing in ^British India degrees, diplomas, licenses, 

certificates or other documents stating or implying that the holder, grantee or recipient 
thereof is qualified to practise western medical science."’ " 


The Hon’ble JMCr. G. R. Xiowndep : — “ The language used would 
have to be construed under the Act. My learned friend is as qualified as I am 
to say whether a particular certificate implies a particular fact or not, I only 
intervened to suggest what would be the plain legal meaning of the words in 
the clause. They clearly do not cover such an interpretation as the Hon’ble 
Mr. Achariar jokingly put upon them.” 
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The Hon’ble ]V[r. C. Vijiairaig^haivachairiair : — “ When I 
referred to a clever boy I meant clever in one of these three subjects. The 
Daw Member says that the interpretation — 

The Hon’ble the Vice-President : — ** Order, Order. The 
Hon’ble Member is entirely out of order ; he has given his explanation and 
is not entitled to go further.’* 

The Hon’ble Sir Psirdey Iiukis : — “ Sir, I regret that I am unable 
to accept my BEon’ble Friend’s amendment. I agree tvith Sir Harcourt Butler 
that, if these institutions be permitted to grant certificates of qualification to 
practise western medical science, it is highly probable that such certificates 
will be utilised to support bogus claims to practise, especially if they resemble 
the document now displayed This is the diploma issued by one of the self- 
constituted colleges, and Hon’ble Members can see that, if the last line be 
erased, it ceases to be a diploma and becomes a certificate, and would doubt- 
less be used as such, but I think it extremely likely that very few laymen 
wculd be able to distinguish 'between it and a proper diploma. 

“ For these reasons. Sir, I deprecate any weakening of the provisions of 
the Bill as now amended. This might tend to frustrate the object of the Bill, 
which is to raise the standard of efidciency of these self-constituted medical 
colleges and to prevent ill-equipped and under-staffed so-called colleges, found- 
ed by irresponsible persons, from conducting the examination of their own 
students without any outside inspection or control. 

“I would point out here that there is no justification for the arrogation 
to themselves, by the managers of these institutions, of the right to issue at 
their pleasure certificates of this nature. It is, moreover, contrary to our 
general ^ medical policy, as it affects Government medical schools. In this 
connection I may mention that the certificated class for medical women has 
now been done away with ; that from next year, pupils of the military assistant 
surgeon class will be required to possess the same certificates and preliminary 
education and to pass the same examinations as civil assistant surgeons ; and 
that in Bengal, Bombay and Madras definite examining bodies are now being 
constituted for the examination of sub-assistant surgeons. For instance, in 
Madras, the Board of Examiners has now been enlarged and conduc ts all medical 
examinations other than those of the University. In Bengal, the students 
of the Sealdah and of the Dacca Medical Schools take the License of the State 
Medical Faculty and the question of other Government schools is now under 
consideration. Similar arrangements exist in Bombay in connection with 
the License of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. I can see no reason, 
therefore, for recommending to the Council the acceptance of this amendment. 

“The self-constituted medical schools of Calcutta are to be given two years’ 
grace in the matter of the grant of such certificates. During this period it 
rests with their management to see that the house is set in order, and it is 
as well that they should realise definitely that they are now at the parting of the 
ways, and that it is obligatory on them to improve themselves to a degree 
sufficient to merit Government recognition. 

“ I do not think that my Hon’ble Friend can have been quite serious in 
what he advanced as regards the penalties incurred for granting certificates. 
In his note of dissent he remarked that if he were to attend lectures in First Aid 
delivered by a private professor, and obtain from him a certificate of com- 
petency, they would both be liable to criminal prosecution and conviction. 
In that connection, I should like to say, in the first place, that it is hardly 
likely ^at I, as the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Council of the St. John Ambulance Association, would bring in an Act which 
would render every member of my Association liable to prosecution. I 
should also like to point out, as has been done by the PCon’ble Mr. Das and 
the Hon’ble Mr. Lowndes, that this Bill deals only with certificates and 
other documents implying that tbe holder is qualified to practise western 
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medical soienoe It is not intended to penalise the holder of a certificate 
which merely states that he (or she) is qualified to render Eirst Aid to the 
injured, pending the arrival of the doctor 

The IHon’Iile INlx. C. Vijiairafg^haivaiclr&viafr : — “ Sir, I plead 
guilty somewhat to the charge of want of seriousness, but the Hon’ble Sir Pardey 
Lukis will acquit me of that charge when I say I am very serious now. I am 
considerably embarrassed by two circumstances The Hon’ble and the distin- 
gmshed Law Member must know that Courts, in construing an Act, decline to 
go into the proceedings of Council. They absolutely decline to interpret the 
Acts by what has been said in Council, no matter by whom Having that in 
view, my next consideration is — and I am somewhat suspicious about this — if 
my amendment is unnecessary, why is it opposed ? If it is redundant, if it is 
unnecessary, may I know why it is opposed ? The Hon’ble Mr. Das seems to 
think that such a certificate can be granted if it does not traverse qualification 
in all the three subjects, i.e.. Allopathy, Obstetrics and Surgery, and the Hon’ble 
and distinguished Law Member seems to endorse that opinion.” 

W 

Tlie . l£on*l>le IMEr. O. R. Xaowzides: — “loan assure my learned 
friend that I did not do so.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. Vijiairai^liaiV’a.cli.airiair : — “Very well. 
Sir, I did not then understand him, that is all, I would say. Somehow or 
other it is said that my amendment is redundant : then I cannot quite follow 
the chain of reasoning employed by the Hon’ble Das and by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lowndes- I understood Mr. Das to mean that if the certificate related to 
a single subject, such as Surgery or Obstetrics, or Allopathy, it is safe. If so, I 
am glad to accept that interpretation All that a clever professor has to do 
then is to give three certificates instead of one, that this particular person is 
good in Allopathy, No. 1, that he is good in Obstetrics, No. 2, and 
that he is good in Surgery, No 3. If he gives three separate certificates 
he is safe, becaiise the word used in this clause of the Bill is ‘ and ’ and not 
‘or’. Western medical science is described as Allopathic medicine. Obstetrics 
and Surgery and they have to be taken in a cumulative sense and not 
disjunctively I That is what I understood Mr Das to say- However, X am 
unable exactly to understand this. Sir. In traversing my arguments. 
Sir Pardey Lukis asked us to behold a very neatly drawn document. I saw 
the document, but not what was written in it from this place. I take it, it is a 
diploma. He said if you remove something at the bottom it becomes a 
certificate. Will that be a ground for converting an act which would be 
innocent if performed orally into an offence when it is reduced to writing ? I 
particularly called the attention of Sir Pardey Lukis to this point, and I have 
the mournful satisfaction to see that no Hon’ble Member traversed that 
position. 

“ He has said that the retention is intended to produce greater 
efficiency. May I say as against this argument, that it does not prevent 
any man from practising as he likes. This proposed law does not in 
the least interfere with the liberty of any person in India from practis- 
ing in "western medicine All that it says is, he shall not assume bogus 
titles, and in addition to that he cannot hold written certificates. That is all. 
How far this will tend to the development of greater efi&ciency and to the 
diminution of false pretences to which the public are likely to be subjected 
in the absence of this law is an open question. Upon that question opinions 
must vary, but in the meanwhile I think that absolutely no ground has 
been made out for including written declarations and making them penal 
while permitting oral declarations. To this incongruous aspect I ^have drawn 
the Hon’ble Member’s attention and it has not been traversed. I therefore press 
my amendment upon the attention of the Council. 

“ Sir, I should like a division on this matter.” 
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The amendment was put and the Council divided as follows : — 


Ayes — 9. 

The Hon^ble Raja of Mahmudabad. 

Pandifc Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar. 
j, Mr. Rama Rayaningar. 

„ Xhan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali 

Rhan. 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee. 

„ Mr. Qtumiul Huda. 

Rai Sita Nath Ray Bahadur. 

,, liieut.-Col. Raja Jai Chand. 


Noes — 41. 


The Hon'^ble Sir William Clark. 

,, Sir Reginald Craddock. 

,, Sir William Meyer. 

,, Mr. C. H. A. Hill, 

j. Sir Sankran Nair. 

„ Mr. G. R Lowndes. 

,, Mr. W. M. Hailey. 

,, Sir R. W. Gillan. 

,, Mr. F. H. Stewart 

,, Raja Abn Jafar. 

,, ^7r. . ilN" * 36ap erjee » 

,, Mr. W. H. Cobb. 

,, Mr. J. B. Wood. 

„ Mr. H. Sharp. 

„ Sir Edward Maclagan. 

Mr. R . A. Mant. 

Mr. J. B. Brunyate 
,, Mr. H. Wheeler. 

,, Brigadier-General Holloway. 

„ Mr. G. B. H. Fell. 

,, Surgeon- General Sir C. P. liukis. 

Mr. R. P. Russell. 

5 , Mr. C. H. Harrison 

Mr. A. H. Grant. 

,, Mr. C. H. Kesteven. 

,, Mr. A. P. Muddiman. 

,, Mr. Davidson. 

,, Mr. J. G. Gumming. 

,, Mr. Oldham. 

,, Mr. M. S. Das. 

,, Mr. C. W. M. Hudson. 

,, Lt.-Col. D. B. Blakeway. 

Mr. C. H. Atkins. 

Mr. J. Walker. 

,, Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy. 

Sir G. M. Chitnavis. 

,, liieut.-Col. P. R. T. Gurdon. 

Rai Ghanasyam Barua Bahadur. 
y, Mr. R. B. V. Arbuthnot. 

,, Maung Bah Too. 

„ Mr. JF. H. Abbott. 


The amendment was accordingly negatived. 


The XXon’hle IVEr. C. VijiairagliaiVa.cliiariai*' : — “ Sir, my next 
amendment is for tlie same purpose, and I may say is almost consequential upon 
the last, namely, that in clause 4, the TTords * certificate or other document * be 
omitted, and the word * or * be inserted after the word * diploma 

** I do not think therefore that there is any need for me to detain the 
Council by moving it, and I beg to withdraw it.’* 

The amendment was, by permission, withdrawn. 
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TJie Mon’ble ]V[r, O. VijiairafSTbaivaiCliairiair : — So is the next 
one which I also beg leave to withdraw, namely, ‘ that in danse 6 and in the 
proviso to that clause, the words ‘ or certificate * be omitted, and the word 
* or ’ be inserted after the word ‘ diploma 

The amendment was, by permission, withdrawn. 

The Hon’ble hlr. Surendra. Naith Banerjee " Sir, I have 
the honour to move the following amendment which stands against my name, 
namely, that the following proviso be added to clause 3 of the Bill : — 

‘ Provided that until Local Governments open or recognise lower standard vernacular 
schools, nothing in this section shall be deemed to pteclnde existing private medical institutions 
from granting certificates to their passed students/ 

'' Sir, section 3 of the Bill restricts the power of granting certificates of 
qualification in western medicine to specified institutions mentioned in the 
Schedule and to such other bodies as the Governor General in Council may, 
from time to time, authoi'ise in that behalf The object of my amendment is to 
suspend the operation of this section, so far as the granting of certificates is 
concerned, in the case of existing medical institutions so long as the lower 
standard vernacular schools have not been opened by the Government, or having 
been opened by private efifort have not been recognised by the Government 
The effect of my amendment would be to allow the existing medical institutions 
to continue to grant certificates so long as these lower standard schools have 
not come into existence. The Council will remember that they accepted the 
other day — and the Government also accepted — ^the Resolution that was moved 
by the Hon’ble Dr. Banerji for the establishment of lower standard schools for the 
benefit of the rural population That Resolution when given effect to will, I 
n.m sure, go to a very large extent to meet the medical needs of the community. 
But, Sir, what is to be the situation in the meantime ? "We in Bengal — my 
knowledge of these things is confined to my Province — ^haye a population in 
round numbers of 60 millions. On the register of qualified naedioal practi- 
tioners we have 2,600 men. In other words, we have one qualified medical 
man to 20,000 people. Any man in his senses will see that^ this is hopelessly 
inadequate. And so long as this state of things remains, the reign of the 
quacks will continue supreme. Under the circumstances, H is most desirable 
that the existing private medical institutions should continue to teach and to 
grant certificates to their passed students, for, Sir, it need hardly be said that 
some sort of medical qualification is better than no qualification at all, and that 
partially-equipped medical practitioners are more desirable than thorough-going 
quacks 1 claim for my amendment that it is a necessary corollary to^ the Re- 
solution moved by the Hon’ble Dr. Banerji. Sir, when that Resolution^ was 
accepted, I placed myself in communication with the leaders of medical opinion 
in Bengal, with the President of the IMedical Association to^ whom reference has 
already been made by my friend the Hon’ble Dr. Banerji. I asked them if, 
having regard to the acceptance of Dr. Banerji’s Resolution by the Government, 
they had any further objections to offer to the Bill. This was the reply that I 
received from Dr. Suresh Prasad Sarbadhikari, the President of the Bengal 
Medical Association With your permission, Sir, I will read this telegram : — 

‘ Bengal Medical Association gladly accept amended Bill read with Dr. Banerji's Resolu- 
tion and tender grateful thanks for concessions. Association strongly prays (this ^ 
operative part of the telegram) that existing schools be peimitted to confer diplomas (^probably 
they mean certificates) till rural praotitfiouers are being ci’eated in pursuance of Dr. Banerji s 
Resolution, when all legitimate objections from peoples^ and practitioners^ point of view will 
disappear.’ 

‘ ‘ Sir, this telegram embodies the deliberate judgment of the most repre- 
sentative, the most influential medical association in Bengal, consisting of men 
of the highest eminence and who are entitled to speak on behalf of themselves 
and of the community. Let me refer to one particular fact in this connection. 
It will be remembered. Sir, that when I had the honour and also the duty of 
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opposing this Bill in Eebruary last, I qaoted largely from the representation 
of this body. It will be seen that; Dr Banerji’s Resolution has had the effect of 
disarming their opposition and reconciling them to the Bill, subject to the one 
important condition, and that is, the operative part of their telegram, that 

these private institutions will be permitted to grant certificates to their passed 
students so long as Dr. Banerji’s Resolution has not been carried into practical 
effect. 

Sir, my amendment is based upon this telegram which embodies the 
expression of opinion in Bengal. That opinion was decidedly opposed to this 
Bill at one stage. Public meetings were held, there were demonstrations, 
protests in the press, telegrams were sent to the Government. All that has 
disappeared in consequence of the hope that has been created in the public 
mind by Dr. Banerji’s Resolution, and it seems to me that it would be an act of 
conciliatory statesmanship if my Hon’ble friend the Member in charge could 
see his way to accept my amendment It would secure for this Bill the firm sup- 
port of Bengal public opinion, and in these days the support of public opinion is 
a valuable asset which, I venture to think, is highly useful even for the purposes 
of practical administration. I hope and trust that, under these circumstances, 
my amendment will be accepted by the Government. There is not the smallest 
desire to shelve the Bill, but there is at the back of our minds the idea that, if 
this amendment is accepted, the Government will hurry on with these institu- 
tions which Dr Banerji’s Resolution refers to. The Government will be 
anxious to see that this Bill is given effect to, and as there would be that natural 
solicitude, the Government would have the strongest motive to establish 
those institutions which would go far to supply the medical needs of my 
Province. 

“ I hope and trust that my Hon’ble friend will see his way to accept 
this amendment, which embodies the deliberate judgment of the Province which 
'is most affected by the Bill, for, as a matter of fact, it is only in Bengal that 
there are two medical schools which come under this Bill, and therefore Bengal 
opinion ought to count for something in a matter of this kind.” 

The Hou’ble IVEr. l>aidaihhoy : — “ Sir, I rise to support this amend- 
ment. My friend has very clearly and lucidly explained the scope and 
aim of his amendment The amendment seems to me to be feasible and very 
modest. The concession which the Hon’ble Member asks for, is one which, 
I feel sure. Government will not refuse to grant. My Hon’ble friend has 
explained very clearly that, if the Government wish to give full and proper 
effect to the Resolution which was proposed the other day by the Hon’ble 
Dr. Banerji, it will be necessary to accept this amendment. 

“ I do not find much difference between the amendment proposed and the 
course which the Hon’ble Surgeon-General Lukis has decided lo adopt. Under 
clause 3 of the Bill, Government wishes to reserve power to itself to grant 
certificates under certain conditions, and the Hon’ble Member wants that 
an express provision should be inserted in the Bill, so that, in future, there 
may be no doubt about the matter, and that the matter may not be left to 
individual discretion. The concession should be secured by statutory pro- 
vision. Under these circumstances, I think his request is very reasonable, 
and I support it ” 

The Hon’lile Sir Pardey Liilsis : — ^'*1 am afraid that I cannot 
accept my Hon’ble friend’s amendment, which practically amounts to a propo- 
sal that the Act .should be indefinitely held in abeyance pending the settlement 
of the question of vernacular medical education. ■ This question was informally 
discussed in Select Committee, and it was then admitted to be entirely outside 
the purview of the present Bill, the object of which is to raise the standard of 
medical education in English-teaohing institutions. It is on this under- 
standing, and on this understanding only, that the Government of India decided 
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to accept the Hon*ble Dr. M. N. Banerji’s Resolutiorij and I cannot agree 
to the acceptance of that Resolution being used now as a reason for the indefinite 
prolongation of the right to grant certificates, the objection to which I haye 
already pointed out in nay answer to the Hon’ble Mr. "Vijiaraghavacbariar.” 

The BEon.’ble Ra>i G-ha>iiaiS3ra>m Ba>rua> Ba.liaidair : — Sir, while 
I greatly symapathise with the object my Eor ’hie friend, Mr Banerjee, has 
in yiew, I see one more difficulty if his amendment is accepted. It will imply 
that, as long as the Goyernment do not start their own schools of the lower 
grade, priyate institutions will he at liberty to continue to grant diplomas and 
certificates as they are doing now. So that priyate institutions which are not up to 
the mark in the standard they now assume for themselyes will not feel induced 
to reduce it or to take steps to conyert themselyes into lower grade schools, 
unless and until the start is made hy Goyernment. Now it needs no saying 
that Goyernment measures in matters like these take some time to mature them- 
selyes, and in this season of war and want of funds the de^ay may eyen he greater 
than usual. In such a case the result will be that the reform and improyement 
aimed at, as also the creation of priyate yernacular medical schools, may he 
indefinitely postponed, a thing which I do not consider desirable. If, howeyer, 
the standard and curriculum of the proposed yernacular schools are definitely 
laid down at the earliest possible time, piiyate enterprise may usher them into 
existence eyen before Goyernment start their own schools of the kind. So I 
think the proper thing to ask Goyernment to do, would be not to ask for a con- 
cession like this, but to prescribe the text-books and appoint examining bodies 
for the lower grade schools wdthout delay, so that priyate institutions willing 
to come under that category may haye the chance of doing so as soon as they 
want, whether the Goyernment haye started their own schools or not I 
do not think it would be safe to allow all priyate institutions to grant 
certificates as they do now ; at the same time, it will be unfair to disable them 
or other priyate bodies from taking action on right lines until the Goyernment 
themselyes can come up with their own institutions of the lower grade. I think 
that it would be enough if the Goyernment fixed the standard and appointed 
an examining body for the contemplated lower grade of schools as early as 
possible, so that priyate enterprise in that direction may not be unnecessarily 
delayed. Indefinitely to postpone the operation of the Bill would be to frustrate 
its very object. I am unable to support the amendment as it stands ” 

The BLon’ble M!r. Surendroi Nath Banerjee: — “^Sir, I cannot 
quite follow the Hon’ble Sir Pardey Dukis in the objections that he has raised 
to my amendment. He seems to think that, if my amendment were accepted, 
it w'ould result in the indefinite postponement of the operation of this Bill. 

I do not think that is so at all. Whether the Bill is to come into operation 
at once or not will depend largely upon the action of Goyernment. If these 
institutions are forthcoming, say, in six months’ time or eyen earlier, the Bill 
will be operatiye at once, and my contention is, that the acceptance of this 
amendment would be a strong incentiye to the Goyernment to hurry on these 
institutions. 

** I may just mention one fact which, t think, the Hon’ble Sir Pardey 
Dukis is acquainted with. The Hon’ble the Inspector- General of Ciyil Hos- 
pitals in Bengal has taken a very deep interest in the matter, and, I belieye, he 
is prepared to place the Sambhunath Pundit Hospital at the disposal of the 
authorities for starting an experiment of this kind If the Hon’ble the Surgeon- 
General earnestly lakes up the question of establishing these lower standard 
yernacular schools, my impression is that, in the course of the next six months 
at least, one institution of the kind might be started in Bengal ; and then, such 
an institution haying been started, the Bill would come in to operation at 
once 

I confess I was not able tp follow the arguments of my Hon’ble friend 
who spoke last. ’He spoke of raising the standard of priyate medical institufcios. 
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I think that is what he said. . As a matter of fact, there are no private 
medical institutions in Bengal, except two : the School at Belgatchia and 
Dr. Mulliok’s School. The School at Belgatchia has been affiliated to the 
University, and the other will soon, I hope, be affiliated to the State Eaculty 
with the aid of the Hon’ble the Surgeon- General. Therefore my Hon’ble friend 
was fighting a shadow. He was building upon assumptions which do not 
exist — upon materials which are not to be found in any part of India. 

“ As the Hon’ble the Surgeon- General has taken up a decided attitude 
in regard to this matter, I will not press my amendment, but will beg to 
withdraw it.” 

The amendment was, by permission, withdrawn. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra. Nath Ba>nerjee: — “Sir, I beg 
to move the next amendment which stands againt my name, which is that the 
following proviso be added to clause 3 of the Bill, namely : — 

‘ Provided tnat nothing in this section shall be deemed to preclude existing private 
medical institutions from granting certificates to their passed students for a period of four 
years from the commencement of this Act/ 

“ Sir, the object of this amendment, and I am sure the Hon’ble Surgeon- 
General will be in sympathy with it, is to protect and safeguard the interests 
of students now attending the existing private medical institutions. They 
joined these institutions before the Bill was introduced, and surely they should not 
sufEer by reason of the introduction of the Bill. The Hon’ble Surgeon-General 
has — very properly as I think — done away with those retrospective provisions of 
the Bill which were objected to, and I venture to think that my amendment 
only accentuates a principle which has already been accepted by him. Sir, I 
rely upon the Beport of the Select Committee in support of the amendment 
which I have moved. The Select Committee, in paragraph 2 of their Beport, 
say : 

* Although, no change of substance has been made in clauses 3 and 4;, we think we ought 
to place on record the fact that, in connection with these clauses, w© discussed the qitestion 
of the position of the students of the third and fourth year in existing institutions. 
It was pointed out that it would be open to Government, by exex'cising the powers conferred 
by the latter portion of clause 3, to authorise such institutions to grant certificates to such 
persons, and the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill having expressed his intention 
of indicating, when dealing with the Bill in Council, that Government would adopt this 
policy, we decided that no amendment in the Bill was necessary in this respect.’ 

“ The Select Committee, therefore, have agreed that the powers reserved 
under the latter portion of section 3 should be employed for the benefit of 
students in the third and fourth year classes. I ask why not for the students of the 
first and second year classes ? And I venture further to submit that a matter 
of this importance should be dealt with by legislation : it should not be made 
the subject-matter of an execiitive order. 

“ Sir, since I gave notice of this amendment, I have had the opportunity 
of discussing the question with experts, and with the approval of my Hon’ble 
friend the Member in charge of the Bill, I propose to reduce the number of 
years from four to three. I find that the fourth year class will be dismissed in 
April next. There will, therefore, be three classes remaining, the first year which 
will become the second year of the new session, the second year which will 
become the third year of the new session, and the third year which will 
become the fourth year of the new session. Those who join these in- 
stitutions after the Bill has become law are not entitled to exceptional 
treatment ; they become students with their eyes open. The second, third, 
and fourth year students deserve consideration and, therefore, if my 
Hon’ble friend will agree to it, I propose to reduce the term from four to 
three years. I hope in that revised form the amendment will recommend 
, itself to the acceptance of my Hon’ble friend,” 
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The Hon’ble the Vice-President : — “ The amendment now stands 
for a period of ‘ three ’ years instead of ‘ four.’ ” 

The Hoix’hle IMEr. DaidSihhoy : — Sir, I support the amend- 
ment, I have already placed my views on this Bill before the Council. I 
hope Sir Pardey Lukis will see the reasonableness of this amendment, parti- 
cularly as the Bill has now been altered.” 

The Hon’hle H.a*i SitSiiiaith Pa»3r BahSidnr : — Sir, I also beg 
to support the amendment in its present form.” 

The llon’ble Sir Graingradhair Ghitnavis : — Sir, I support the 
amendment. I hope the Hon’ble Sir Pardey Bukis will see that this further 
concession is made. The students of the first year class of these private 
institutions have spent some time and money in studying for the profession, and 
in many cases, it will not be possible to continue their studies, without loss of 
time and money, even in private institutions that may secure affiliation. Eor 
these reasons, I beg to support the amendment.” 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Itanajit Sinha of STashipar : — ' 

“ Sir, I beg to support the amendment just moved by my friend on the right 
(BCon’ble Mr. S. IST. Banerjce), and I am sure that the Hon’ble Sir Pardey 
Xiukis will see his way to grant this concession also, as he has done in many 
other respects.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Madhu Sudan l>as : — Sir, I beg to support 
the amendment of Mr. Banerjee, and my grounds are these. Both the public and 
the Government feel the need of having more doctors than the country now has. 
It is also agreed that the country is in need of a certain class of medical 
advisers who have acquired a qualification, which will make them or rather 
place them within the reach of the poorer classes of people ; and, secondly, the 
qualification of these men would be of a lower standard than the qualification 
of men who are turned out in medical colleges. So far both the public and 
the Government agree that there is a necessity for more doctors in the country. 
When this was the state of things, certain persons undertook to open colleges 
or schools where they trained up certain doctors, and these men have been 
doing their work. Then it was found that they were not the right type of men 
whom the country required, and consequently by accepting the Resolution 
of the Hon’ble Hr. Banerjee, Government actually said in so many terms 
that the country is in need of doctors, but not of that type which these institu- 
tions produce. There is only the difference between the public and the 
Government opinion as regards the qualifications of these doctors. Government 
does not maintain, nor can they maintain, that these doctors who were turned 
out from these colleges were doing positive injury to society, or that they were 
a nuisance. That that cannot be the position of Government is clear from the 
fact that it is provided at the end of clause 6 that these men, who have existed 
to this day, will continue to exercise their functions as medical officers to the 
public after this Act comes into force. So the position of Government is this, 
that Government does not say that these are men who are obnoxious members 
of society, or who have done any positive injury to society. Then the question 
resolves itself into this : — ‘ Are these people who have hitherto been necessary for 
mfedical help in this country, who are allowed after the Act to continue to render 
medical help to the country, do they become really a positive source of injury 
to the country that they should be at once stopped ? What is the result of this 
stopping at once ? The result will be that we will not have the number 
of doctors which the country needs. The Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee said that the 
ao(;eptance of his amendment will have the support of Bengal, but I say 
what is more, it has the support of reason, it has we support of equity. But 
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then there is one thing The proviso to clause No. 6 of the Bill says ‘Provided 
that nothing in this section shall apply to the use by any person or any title, 
description or addition 'which, prior to the commencement of this Act, he used 
in virtue of any degree, diploma, license or certificate conferred upon, or 
granted or issued to him.’ Now by this proviso those men vrho were holders 
of certificates before the passing of the Act will have the privilege of practising 
medicine. The Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee says — ‘ Extend the period.’ Now, 
suppose the period is extended ; it will require consequential amendment ; 
because what will be the result of accepting the amendment ? Without 
a consequential amendment, the result will be that these men who, after 
the passing of the Act, receive certificates 'will not be authorised to 
practise medicine, because the proviso to that clause says that only those 
persons who hold a certificate of a date prior to the passing of the Act will 
enjoy the privilege of practising medicine, whereas to those men who 
would receive certificates under the extended period covered by the amend- 
ment of the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee, that proviso will not apply. So the result 
will be that, even if we accept the amendment, without having a consequential 
amendment, the result will be that certificates ■will be not worth as much as 
the pieces of paper on which they are written. While I certainly support the 
Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee in his amendment, I say that the matter has not been 
considered sufSiciently. Is Government prepared to allow the'se men turned 
out by these institutirns to continue as practitioners after this Act is passed ? 
Considering that it is only justice that those who are actually students at the 
present day, and considering that the need of the country is that we require 
more medical men, I hope the Hon’ble Sir Pardey Dukis, on behalf of Govern- 
ment, will see his way to accept the amendment with the consequential 
amendment. As regards the time, two or three years, I am ntt in a position to 
say which will suit the condition of the country. That can be decided best 
by Sir Pardey liukis.” 

The Hon’hle Sir Pardey Iiukis : — I regret extremely that I 
must once again oppose the amendment proposed by my Hon’ble friend 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. In order to explain my reasons for so doing, I 
must go a little more fully into detail as regards the genesis of the self-consti- 
tuted medical colleges of Calcutta than I did when introducing this Bill into 
Council last September. 

The parent institution was the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Bengal, which was originally started in 1884 under the name of the Calcutta 
Medical School- All went well until 1901-05, when the late Dr. Pernandez, 
who was at that time the Secretary owing to a difference of opinion with the 
other members of the Committee, decided to start another school in Wellesley 
Street, which he named the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Calcutta 
The following year Major Sinha, I M,S (Retired) and about half the staff of 
the new school, finding themselves at variance with Dr Eernandez, seceded from 
that institution and started the College of Physicians and Surgeons of India 
in Motts Dane. Alter the departui*e of Major Sinha for England, the manage- 
ment devolved upon. Major Basu, I M.S. (l^tired) and Dr. S. R. Mullick, but 
these two gentlemen found themselves in disagreement. Accordingly, in 1907, 
Dr. Mullick severed his connection with the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of India, and started ‘ the National Medical College of India ’, in Bow Bazar, 
so that, in the result, three new schools sprang into existence between the years 
1905 and 1907, all running in competition with the parent institution of 
which they were off-shoots It was the sudden appearance of these in- 
stitutions which induced the Government of Bengal in 1908, when submitting 
their proposals for the introduction of the Medical Registration Act, to 
suggest the inclusion of penal clauses somewhat similar to those of the present 
Bill Whilst the Bengal proposals were under consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India, an application -was made to the Docal Government by one of 
these newly started medical colleges asking for a certain grant-in-aid. Two 
experienced medical officers were then deputed to inspect the institution, in 
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commtinication with it authoritieSjand to report as to its suitability for recognition 
by Government to the extent pioposed. The opinion of the Inspector- General 
of Civil Hospitals of Bengal was also asked. for. That officer, in forwarding the 
report of the mspeotors, stated that the so-called college had scarcely any equip- 
ment or other facilities for imparting proper medical education to its pupils, 
and he expressed strongly his opinion to Ihe effect that this inspection brought 
out clearly what had for a long time been obvious, namely, the need for bringing 
the operations of the self-constituted medical schools under control in order 
to prevent the European system of medicine from falling into undeserved 
disrepute. He concluded by saying, however, that he was far from wishing 
that anything should be done to cripple the legitimate expansion of Indian 
institutions, and he gave it as his opinion that, if all the existing so- 
called medical sc^iools were to amalgamate into one really good non-official 
college, and if their wealthy patrons were to subscribe the necessary funds to 
provide the requisite buildings, a scheme might be evolved worthy of the 
recognition of Government, but that, as things then were, he could not recom- 
mend that Government should in any way recognise the existing conditions, 
or accede to the request of the authorities of the self -constituted medical 
school in question. The next step was in August, 1910, when the Government 
of India addressed the Government of Bengal, stating that it was undesirable 
that legislation should be undertaken against these self-constituted medical 
colleges until an effort had been made to induce all or some of them to 
unite in forming one really good teaching institution. The Government of 
Bengal then addressed the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in December, 
1910, directing him to convene a Oonfeience in Calcutta, in which the heads of 
the various self-constituted medical schools might meet himself and various official 
and non-official representatives, in order to discuss the point raised by the 
Government of India. In compliance with these instructions, two meetings 
were held in Writers’ Buildings on the 23rd and 27th of March, 1911, but no 
definite conclusions v ere arrived at, chiefly as a result of the clashing interests 
of the various institutions concerned ana the opposition of their representativts. 
Here, apparently, the matter was allowed to drop, and nothing more was 
heard on the subject. After two years had elapsed without any progress 
being made, the Government of India decided to render financial assistance to 
the parent institution — the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal — 
with a view to its ultimate affiliation to the University of Calcutta — a result 
now happily attained. Having thus provided for the future of the Belgatchia 
school, the Government of India next addressed all Bocal Governments in May, 
1913, asking for their views as to the desirability of the introduction of the 
present Bill, and on the receipt of their replies, which were practically 
unanimous in favour of this proposal, a reference was made to the Secretary of 
State in December, 1914. His permission to introduce the Bill was received 
in Eebruary, 1915 ; the decision was immediately communicated to the Press, 
and the Bill was introduced into Council the following September. It is 
obvious, therefoie, that the proprietors of these institutions have had ample 
warning of the intentions of Government, and they have only themselves to 
blame if, failing to recognise that these intentions were serious, they continued 
to admit large numbers of pupils as though nothing were likely to happen. 
There is absolutely no justification for the allegation made in a certain 
memorandum that has been widely circulated amongst members of this 
Council, to the effect that nobody could foresee that this Bill would fall upon 
the students as a bolt from the blue Eor these, reasons I am unable to recom- 
mend that the two years’ grace already granted as legards the issue of certificates 
should be extended to four years. The Government of India have been very 
patient and long suffering in this matter, but there is a limit even to their 
patience. Nor can I see any necessity for such extension. The memorandum 
above quoted states that there are * hundreds ’ of students in the 1st and 2nd 
year in the private institutions except Belgatchia. In view of the fact that 
the so-called College of Physicians and Surgeons of India is now extinct, and 
that Drs. Monier and Manuk (the successors of the late Dr. Pernandez) have 
announced their intention of closing the College of Physicians and Sxurgeons 
of Calcutta at the end of this month, it is obvious that these * hundreds * of 
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1st and 2nd year students must all be in the National Medical College of 
Dr. S El. Mulliok, and I can only sajr, if this supposition is correct, that, in 
•view of the actual size of his in stitution, I find it difficult to^ understand where 
he accommodates these young men ; how he arranges for their instruction ; and 
what explanation he has to offer for having admitted such large numbers at 
the present juncture. 

I would point out, moreover, that the case of the 3rd and 4th year 
students, in which are included all those who have completed two years of 
professional study, is on a different footing to that of students of the 1st and 
2nd year : the former would have to go back to the very beginning and repass 
all their earlier examinations, thereby suffering great loss of time and money. 
This does not apply to students who are merely commencing their 2nd year’s 
course, and who, in consequence, cannot have passed tlieir examinations in 
Anatomy and Physiology 

“Eor these reasons. Sir, I am unable to accept the amendment.” 

The Hon.’hle lULv. Surendrat IST a>th Banerjee: — Sir, theHon’ble 
Surgeon- General has given us a history of the circumstances which have led 
up to the present legislation It is a most interesting history and it certainly 
discloses the solicitude of the Government in the cause of private medical 
education. But apparently the object of stating these facts in this Council 
was to point to the conclusion that there was really no grievance, and that 
the proprietors — I think I am quoting the Surgeon- General’s own words — ^had 
ample notice of what was coming on, and that they should have been prepared 
for this legislation. Perfectly true, so far as the proprietors are concerned, 
but what about the students ? I am not concerned with the proprietors in 
the slightest degree. The proprietors may be hanged, drawn and quartered 
for the matter ot that. My interest is in the students. Does the Surgeon- 
General really mean to say that the students, as a class, knew what was 
transpiring in the Secretariats, what was taking place in the Conferences and in 
the correspondence that was passing between the Provincial Governments and 
the Imperial Government ? I know something of those students ; far too 
absorbed are they in their own ork, and sometimes, in their play. They 
would not concern themselves with these things. These are matters which 
would not be known to them ; they would not be cognisant of them, and 
I think it is only right and proper that a sympathetic and a merciful con- 
sideration should be extended to them, apart from whatever treatment 
may be dealt out to the proprietors. With the propi'ietors, who betray 
their trust, who try to make money out of the students, who do not perform 
their duties, I have no concern, but for the students who aie their meek 
and humble victims, I feel rhe deepest sympathy, and I appeal to the 
Government to extend to them that sympathy which every iight-minded 
man must feel in connection with them. The ECon’ble Member* says that 
the students have ciowded into Dr S. EZ Mullick’s school because they 
have been dismissed from the other schools I do not know, I think that 
is mere assumption I think that with this Bill hanging befoi’e them, the 
students wo’uld seek to aiscover other walks of life. I should think that, while 
Dr, Mullick’s institution was suspended in the air, between heaven and 
earth, its fate unknown and its future enveloped in mystery, the students would 
not be so foolish as to enter that institution, at least in their hundreds, There- 
fore, there may be a few more students in Dr. Mullick’s school than 
perhaps there were before. I appeal on behalf of the students, and I venture 
to submit that this concession should be made. The Hon’ble Surgeon-General 
has endeavoured to adapt himself, so far as practicable, to the demands of 
public opinion, and the Bill, as it has emerged from the Select Committee, is 
proof positive of his solicitude in that direction. Sir Pardey Lukis must have 
noticed that there was, on this side of the Council at least, a strong 
feeling that my amendment should be accepted, and in view of the fact that 
he is legislating for us, for our students, for those in whom we are interested, 
whom we know most, I think it is only right and proper that he should, in this 
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matter, defer to our opinion. Sir, I cannot withdraw this amendment. I must 
press it to a division, if necessary.’’ 


The amendment was put and the Council divided as follows — 



A.YBS — 15. 


Nors— 35 

The Hon'^ble 

Raja Abu Jafar. The Hon^ble Sir William Clark. 

9 ) 

Raja of Mahmudabad. 

99 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 


Dr* M N. Banerji. 

99 

Sir William Meyer. 


Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya. 

99 

Mr C, H. A. Hill. 

JS 

Mr. Vijiaxaghavachariar. 

99 

Sir C. Sankaran Nair. 

99 

Mr. Raoia Kayaningar. 

*9 

Mr. G. R. Lowndes. 

99 

K.han Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan. 

99 

Mr. W". M. Hailey. 

99 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee. 

99 

Sir R. W. Gillan. 

99 

Mahai'aja Ranajit Sinha of 

99 

Mr. P. H. Stewait. 

Nashipur. 

99 

Mr. W. H. Cobb. 

99 

Mr M. S. Das. 

99 

Mr. J. B. Wood. 

99 

Mr. Qumrul Huda 

99 

Mr. H. Sharp. 

99 

Rai Sita Nath Ray Bahadur 

99 

Sir Edward Maclagan. 

99 

Li -Col. Raja Jai Chand. 

99 

Mr R. A. Mant. 

99 

Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy. 

99 

Mr. J. B. Brunyate. 

99 

Sir Gr. M. Chitnavis. 

99 

Mr. H. Wheeler. 



99 

Mr. C. E. Low. 



99 

Major-General B. Holloway. 



99 

Mr. G. B. H. Fell. 



99 

Sir Paidey Lukis. 



99 

Mr. R. P. Russell. 



99 

Mr. C H . Harrison. 



99 

Mr. A. H. Grant. 



99 

Mr. C H. Kesteven. 



99 

Mr. L. Davidson. 



99 

Mr. J G. Gumming 



99 

Mr C. E. A. W* Oldham. 



99 

Mr. C W. M. Hudson. 



•9 

Lt.-Col. D. B. Blakeway. 



99 

Mr. C. H- Atkins. 



99 

Mr. J. Walker. 



99 

Lt -Col. P. R T. Gurdon. 



99 

Mr. R. E. V. Arbuthnot. 



V 

Maung Bah Too. 



99 

Mr. J. H. Abbott 


The amendment was accordingly negatived. 

Tlie H;on*'ble Sir Pa.rd.ey laukis : — Sir, I beg to move that the 
Bill, as amended, be passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council here adjourned for Lunch. 
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RESOLUTION BB CONSTITUTION OF A COMMITTEE 
TO INQUIRE INTO DIETARY ARRANGEMENTS, 
ETC., OF CHILDREN IN EUROPEAN BOARDING 
SCHOOLS. 

The Hou’'ble Mr. J. H. Ahhott : — “ Sir, I beg to move the 
Besolution which stands against my name : — 

^ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that wherever 
there are European Boarding Schools, comm.ttees consisting of officials and non-officials 
he constituted by the Local Governments for the purpose of inquiring into the physical 
condition of, and the dietary arrangements for, the children therein and reporting thereon 
to the Liiector of Public Instruction.'’ 

" In moving this Besolution I consider it peculiarly suitable to the present 
needs of the moment, the time when the problems of education and sanitation 
are so much before the public, and are receiving the earnest consideration of 
this Council, 

“ Perhaps there is no more supreme duty devolving upon the Government 
of a State than the careful care and upbringing of the child ; for the boy or 
girl of to-day will be the citizen of to-morrow — soldier, doctor, lawyer, adminis- 
trator, may be on the one hand, or on the other hand, the mother. The healthy 
development of the child, carefully moulding him year by year for the battle 
of life, depends wholly upon education ot mind and body surroundings and 
nourishment. ‘A sound mind in a sound body ’ is a very old saying, but never- 
theless as true to-day as of yore ; no mind can be developed, if the body, the 
temple of the soul, is ill-nourished, ill-cared for, and ill-clothed These 
truisms have long been translated into Statutes in most European countries 
The recognition of the appalling eHeets of under-feeding in schools has 
led in our. Mother Country to the passing of the Education (Provision of 
Meals) Act of 1906. and the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907. 
In furtherance of the same obiects, the London. County Council, and 
other local bodies throughout Great Britain have appointed Children’s Care 
Committees, "whose primary duties are to visit the Public Elementary Schools, 
seek out ill- nourished and sickly children, and see that proper care and noTirish- 
ment is afforded them. And even if the parents cannot afford the required 
food, the State steps in and makes it their business to see that the growing 
child has a fair chance ; that he obtains that bodily and mental nourishment 
so essential to mould him into a good and loyal citizen of the nation. 

** Sir, I do not ask that the State should go quite so far in the case of 
European schools in India. All that I ask is, that some measure of protection 
may be afforded to the children attending such schools. Such schools 
are, and have always been, almost entirely under private management. 
The only European schools wholly State-managed are a few special 
secondary institutions of a particular character directly under Local Govern- 
ments ; these include the La'wrence Military Asylums of Ootacamund, Sanawar 
and Murree. It is a well known fact that the management and administra- 
tion of many of our privately managed and administered schools in India are 
not what should be desired, and are more or less in ffnancial difficulties ; and 
what is the consequence ? Economy must be practised. And in many cases 
it is unfortunate to relate, economy lies in the direction of the curtailment and 
cheap supply of food. Sir, what is the result ? Under these circumstances, 
such a conmtion of affairs m-ust lead to the starvation of the bodies or 
of the pupils.' It cannot be otherwise. 
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It has been, forcibly broTight to my attention, although I have not 
sought for the information, that children in a robust state of health, are sent 
to such schools by parents, but when they return home for periodical vacations, 
they present a more or less washed-out anaemic appearance These conditions 
cannot be attributed to any other r causes than that of Aivant of sufficient 
nourishment, insanitary environments, and perhaps, too, at times, aggravated 
by harsh or even cruel punishment 

^ “ Sir, incredible as it may sound, the prisoners in His Majesty’s jails in 
India are better protected by law regarding dietary and sanitary arrangements 
than are the pupils of our Schools. Take, for example, the fact that the inmates 
of a jail are periodically weighed, that a minimum scale of food allowance is 
fixed, which guarantees that each prisoner must receive the quantity of food 
allowed him by the regulations governing such institutions ; that should harsh 
punishment be unjustly inflicted on one of them, the mode, the method, and 
the punishment can be investigated, criticised and reported to the authorities 
superior to those who are in charge. Should any one individual be found to lose 
weight, appear ill- nourished, or to suffer in any way for want of care and atten- 
tion, the fact has to be reported to the Inspector-General of Prisons Such, 
Sir, is the attention bestowed on criminals — ^whero any abuses which may exist 
in jails ai'e discovered, investigated, and the necessary action promptly taken. 
Such a systematised state of affairs does not exist in any of our privately- 
n^naged Boarding Schools ; and I plead, on behalf of our children, with all the 
eloquence at my command, that such be introduced, that a food-scale definitely 
defining the minimum allowance for children be framed, and be binding on 
School Authorities ; that each child at regular stated intervals be weighed and 
measured by school authorities in the presence of their Medical Officer, and 
"the weight and measurement be notified to the parents concerned in the 
monthly report of the child. Surely the off-spring of those men, so large a 
proportion of whom give their best service to the State, are entitled to the 
same privileges criminals enjoy ? 

“ Sir I do not propose, with the limited time at my disposal to describe 
fully the duties of Committees, which I ask in my Resolution to be ap;pointed, 
but, with your permission, I shall endeavour to briefly outline their duties It 
is most essential that the Committees once constituted should comprise only 
entirely independent persons fully representative, and thoroughly capable ; 
and should in all cases be nominated by the Collector or Deputy Commissioner 
of the district. The members, individually or collectively, should pay strictly 
surprise visits to the schools under their care paying particular attention to 
the food — the quantity and quality supplied They should also pay 
attention and check the weights and measurements of the children. Should 
any child be found to be losing weight, or to show signs of emaciation, 
or to bear marks of severe punishment, the Medical Officer should furnish 
hi.«a report forthwith, together with that of the Visitor or Visitors, as the 
case may be, to the Director of Public Instruction of the Province conoerned. 
They should immediately determine if the cause of emaciation is due to 
insufficient nourishment, to ill-treatment, or to any other fault of the school ; 
or whether the cause is due to some organic disease ; and if the latter, prompt 
action should be taken to arrest the disease ; and the parents should, as in all 
case of sickness, be immediately informed of the condition of the child 
In aU cases the suggested visitation of such Committees, systematically, 
regularly and conscientiously made, would act as a great safeguard over the 
children to whom the country owes a solemn duty. 

“ Sir, I must now conclude. I have tried to portray the feelings which 
have actuated me to bring forward this Resolution, and I leave the matter to 
the Council, with the £i,ssurance that they will give the subject the attention it 
deserves.’* 
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The Hon’ble Sir C- Sa>iika.ra>ii NTair : — “ Sir, the GoT'erHment of 
India realise that the children attending schools must be in such a physical 
condifj-on that they may be able to take advantage of the education therein 
imparted. Otherwise the curricula ought to be modified or steps taken to 
improve the physical condition of the children. Inquiries are already being 
made by Local Governments, by means of individual inspections of school 
children by medical officers, to collect information to enable the Government 
or school authorities to take remedial and precautionary measures. With the 
experience already gained, the Government of India have no doubt that such 
inquiries will be more vigorously prosecuted. My Hon’ble friend will, therefore, 
understand that the Government of India are in full sympathy with the 
object that he has in view. Nevertheless, I regret that the Government 
cannot accept bis Resolution It is not necessary now to refer either to the 
facts which he has stated or to the reasons that he has advanced. I am free 
to accept many of the statements he has made. Some of the arguments do 
not appeal to me, but it is not necessary to refer to them all If Hon’ble 
Members will refer to the Resolution itself, they will see that the Government 
are thereby requested to constitute a Committee, consisting of officials and 
non-officials Many of these schools are under the supervision of governing 
bodies, and it is their duty to make the inquiries that are referred to in the 
speech of my Hon’ble friend. There is no reason to supersede them, unless it 
appears that the Committees that might be appointed would perform the duties 
much better. Again, leaving aside medical officers for the present, it is very 
doubtful whether officials who have the leisure to attend to these duties 
can be found in all these places. And my Hon’ble friend wants independent 
persons — entirely independent jjersons, fully representative and capable. 
Such men are not easily found. To lay, therefore, an obligation on the 
Local Governments to appoint Committees consisting of such officials, it may 
not be possible to find them ; or consisting of such representative persons — it 
may not be possible to find them either ; is out of the question. But if my 
Hon’ble friend wishes it, the Government are prepared to go far to meet his 
views. There is no reason why the Local Governments should not appoint 
such Committees where the conditions are favourable and where the Govern- 
ment can get officials and non-officials of the character referred to by my 
Hon’ble friend. We are prepared, therefore, to forward a copy of my Hon’ble 
friend’s Resolution, with his speech and the Proceedings of this day, to the Local 
Governments for them to take action where the local conditions justify it. 
Eurther than that we are not now prepared to go. 

Though the Resolution is confined to the constitution of Committees to 
make inquiries, in his speech my Hon’ble friend has gone very much fixrther. 
He asked that a food scale definitely specifying the allowance for children 
should be framed by the school authorities Iffiat goes very much further than 
what he indicated in the Resolution itself, and therefore I do not refer to that 
part of the Hon’ble Mover’s speech. 

“ Eor the reasons I have given. Sir, we are unable to accept the Resolu- 
tion.” 


Tke lIoiL’‘ble IMEir. Surendra JSTaitli Banerjee : — Sir, I 
have just one word to say in connection, with the Resolution and the speech 
of my Hon’ble Eriend. The Resolution confines itself to European boarding 
schools. There are Indian boarding schools quite as important and far more 
numerous than the European boarding schools. Is the attention of the 
Government to be drawn solely and exclusively to European boarding schools 
in preference to Indian boarding schools P ” 

Tke Bon’lile the Vice-President : — Order, order. The Resolu* 
tion we are discussing is one relating to European boarding schools. As the 
Hon’ble Member knows, we are not discussing Indian boarding schools.” 
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The Hoii’hle IM[r. Surendra* N'atli. Banerjee : — I just 
■vranted to sug'gest that, as th.e Government is going to make an inquiry, they 
might include the case of the Indian boarding schools also. That is all I have 
to say, and I hope that my Hon’ble friend, the Education Member, will consi- 
der the matter favourably.’* 


The Bon’hle IVCr. .A-hhohi} : — “ I must thank the Hon’ble the 
Education Member for the sympathetic way in which he has dealt with my 
Resolution, and I feel sure that something will come of it. I do not think 
I need refer to what the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee said just now. I did not know 
how far any interference in this matter was possible or desirable in Hindu and 
Muliammadan schools. I therefore did not include them in my Resolution. 

With these remarks I withdraw my Resolution.” 

The Resolution was, by permission, withdrawn. 


RBSOI.T7TION :RB PBACIlSra TUB ANCIBNT AND 
IMBIGBNOT7S STTSTmmS OF MBBICINB OhT A 
SCIBNTIFIC BASIS. 

The Bon’ble Kha>ii. Baihaidur Mlir Asaid Ali Khsiii ; — I beg 

to move the following Resolution : — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Govern- 
ment of India, in consultation with Liocal Governments, should investigate the possibility of 
placing the ancient and indigenous systems of medicine on a scientific basis and increasing 
their usefulness. 

“ In doing so, I desire to draw the attention of the Council to the state of 
public feeling in the matter. The passing of the Medical Registration Act in 
different provinces, the hasty and ill-advised action of the Madras and Bombay 
Medical Councils against certain leading Indian practitioners for their interest 
in,5and association with. Ayurvedic institutions, a matter favourably disposed of 
subsequently, and the generally unsympathetic and sometimes prejudicial 
attitude — with notable exceptions indeed — of the Indian Medical Service 
towards the indigenous systems of medicine, have really brought to the 
forefront the Ayurvedic as well as the Unani system. While the allopathic 
system has received more than full recognition at the hands of the Government, 
the other systems, especially the two indigenous systems, have been left uncared 
for. While continued efforts have been made through legislation and by other 
means to safeguard and promote the interests of the modern system, nothing so 
far has been done to revive the ancient systems, and encourage their practice. 
That there has been within recent years a considerable intellectual awakening 
among the peoples of India cannot be denied. Both Hindus and Mussulmans 
are endeavouring, in the words of our gracious King-Emperor, ‘ to conserve 
the ancient learning of India,’ and wherever possible, reconstruct the old 
edifice on modern lines. Hence people are asking whether it is not one 
of the functions of the State to give as much medical relief as possible to 
suffering humanity, and whether the Ayurvedic and Unani systems which, 
though shorn of their ancient glory through neglect of ages, are still largely 
practised throughout the country, cannot be so improved as to minister to 
many millions of patients whom the allopathic system cannot possibly reach. 
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Public interest and sympatliy are being roused by the publication of literature 
on the indigenous systems and tbe bolding annually of All-India Ayurvedic and 
Unani Conferences in tbe principal cities of India. Tbe founding of Ayurve- 
dic and Unani colleges and dispensaries at impoi'tant centres, and tbe growing 
inteiest in tbe study of these systems, are indeed unmisi alcable indications of 
a bright future for the Eastern systems. While I myself am not a believer 
in so-called " systems, ’ I venture to think that the modern medical science has 
certainly made a notable advance Even * systems ’ are liable tol change in the 
light of fresh facts gathered, new experience gained, and more light thrown on 
the subject 

The Besolution, Sir, makes but a simple recommendation, at once 
modest and reasonable, and asks the Government to investigate the possibi- 
lity of placing the indigenous systems of medicine on a scientific basis 
and increasing their usefulness. What the indigenous systems are, what 
is meant by a scientific basis, and what their usefulness is^ will be presently 
explained, before the grounds for such investigation are put forward. 
The two widely prevalent indigenous systems are the Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems. It is perhaps too late in the day to question the antiquity of these 
systems, particularly the more ancient Ayuivedic system, which is said to be 
as Old as the Vedas. These systems flourished during the Middle Ages, and 
reached a state of perfection Even to-day the advance made in therapeutics 
seems to go ahead of modern therapeutics. Both the Ayurvedic and tJnani 
systems lay claim to great antiquity, much intrinsic value and high efficiency. 
While Ayurveda traces its source to the Vedas, Unani owes its origin to the 
Greek culture, and traces its development to the Egyptian culture and Arabic 
sources. Professor J. E, Boyle of the King’s College, London, in his 
essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, said : — ‘ The antiquity and in- 
dependent origin of their medicine display, I conceive, considerable merit 
not only as showing that they had at an early period paid attention to what now 
constitute the several branches of medicine, but also they had discovered various 
kinds of remedies as well as modes of applying them. T’hat many of these are 
of a valuable nature we mayj readily be assured by looking at their Materia 
Medica, and our own obligations to it, as well as by remembering how recently 
some among them of old date have been introduced into European practice, as 
the smoking of datura leaves in asthma, the prescribing of Nux Vomica in 
Paralysis and Dyspepsia.’ But he rightly added, * Erom the mixture, however, 
of much ignorance and absurdity with wmat is valuable, many will be apt to 
despise altogether the medicine of the East.’ The Bight Hon’ble Mount 
Stuart Elpbinstone bore testimony to the value of the system, when he 
remarked — * We are not surprised with their knowledge of simples in which they 
gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently taught us the benefit of 
smoking datura in Asthma, and the use of cow-itch against worms. Their 
chemical skill is a fact more striking and more unexpected.* Dr. George 
H. Clark spoke of the system thus : * If the physicians of the present day 

would drop from the Pharmacopoeia all the modem drugs and chemicals, 
and treat their patients according to the method of CharaJea, there 
would be less work for the undertakers anU fewer chronic invalids in the 
world.* Dr. A. E. Budolf Hoernle of Oxford said : * There is much that is 

valuable in the old Ayurvedic system of medicine ; but there is much more 
that modern Hindu practitioners may, with profit to themselves and to their 
patients, learn from the groat advances made by modern medical science * 
The same remark may equally apply to Mussalman practitioners Last, but 
not least, the Hon’ble Surgeon-General Sir Pardey Lukis, than whom there is 
no warmer friend of the indigenous systems of medicine, in his recent utterance 
at Indore referred in glowing terms to ‘ dechlorination,’ and added, * Any Kaid 
or JBCakim could have told us, long before Widal and J aval made their experi- 
ments, that salt is contra-indicated^in all dropsical affections.* So much for the 
greatness of the system One chief difference, however, between the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems lies in the fact that the Hindu physicians use minerals too 
ip. their preparations, while the Kc^Tcims use chiefly herbs and drugs. To 
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either system modern surgery is practically unknown. Hence the desirability 
of improving these systems. 

By a scientific basis is meant that the ancient systems which through 
long neglect and consequent deterioration became rusty, should be so improved: 
as to possess the advantages of the modern system, and brought up to date in 
the light of recent scientific researches. It must not, however, be understood 
that the ancient systems are unscientific. But it Avill be more correct to say they 
are, perhaps, less scientific. As for their usefulness, it need hardly be said that 
millions of patients, especially in rural area*^, have to avail themselves of the 
indigenous methods of treatment. Many of those who practise the indigenous 
systems may be quacks. But the object of my Besolution is to reduce consi- 
derably the number of quacks, and have in their place a good number of duly 
qualified and trained 'F'aidyas and JBCaTcims. Even as the present day 
physicians are, they are not such bad specimens as they are often portrayed to 
be, and |the indigenous systems themselves have been useful and serve the 
purpose wherever no access can be had to modern methods of treatment. It 
must, however, be admitted that the indigenous systems are capable of improve- 
ment. They rely too much upon authority. If ever these systems should 
progress, they should be taught to base their theories and conclusions upon 
experiment and observation, tho foundation stone of any rational system- 

“ There are good reasons why an investigation of the indigenous systems 
should be made. In the first place, the existing medical institutions, as well as 
medical practitioners, are quite inadequate to meet the growing require- 
ments of the country According to the latest figures available, there were, 
in 1913, 2,820 Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries treating a little over 

615,000 in-patients and over 30 millions of out-patients ; 851 State Special 
and Bailway Hospitals treating a little over 98,000 in-patients and 2,331,000 
out-patients ; and 697 private non-aided institutions treating over 57,000 
in-patients, and 4,828,000 out-patients In other words, there are about 
4 400 Hospitals and Dispensaries all over British India treating about 3S 
million patients, for a vast population of 240 millions. That is, there is one 
hospital for every 5,600 of the population. They are certainly inadequate 
Eor an equally large, if not larger, number of patients who do not come within 
the reach of these meuical institutions are, I believe, being treated generally by 
local J^aidyas or JELahims If, however, the quality of these physicians is 
improved, be it ever so little, better results will surely follow, and mortality 
would gradually go down. Again, there are but five medical colleges with 
about 1^700 students and 28 medical schools with about 4,200 pupils for all 
India. Of these, the number of qualified students is very small. These 
numbers, too, are quite inadequate for the vast Indian population. 

“ The rate of mortality is very high when compared with that of the 
United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom, the death-rate was 1.4 2 per 1,000 
of the population in 191 3, against 17 1 in 1901, whereas, in India, it was 
28*72 in 1913, asainst 29*4o in 1901, In England and Wales, it was 13*7 in 
1913, against It *9 in 1901 ; in Scotland, it was 15 5 against 1?'9 ; and in 
Iieland, it was 17'1 against 17 8 In India, therefore, the death-rate is practi- 
cally double of what it is in the United Kingdom In the urban area there 
is a higher’ death-rate than in the rural area. Among the provinces, Delhi 
showed in 1913 the highest death-rate of about 40 per 1,000 of the population, 
while Madras showed 21*40, the United Provinces, Ooorg, the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Bengal and Bombay recording 34*84, 33*48, 30 19, 30*28, 29*35, 
and 26*63, respectively. Thanks, however, to the recent sanitary measures of 
a benevolent Government, the rate of mortality, since 1911, has been 
showing a steady decline Prom 32*01 in 1911, it came down to 28*72 
in 1913. But the rate of infant mortality is much higher. Eevers, cholera 
and plague have claimed millions of victims. Eevers alone have been 
claiming a death-roll of about four millions per annum foj* the last few 
years. Much of the sickness and mortality, as the moral and material 
progress and condition of India for 1913-14 says, is due to deficient 
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powers of resistance and to insanitaiy habits and surroundings The 
sanitary laws of old which are embodied in the indigenous systems of 
medicine, if they are brought to light again and carefully adhered to, will 
surely tend to lower the death-rate and conduce to the better maintenance 
of the public health, as also a trained body of Ayurvedic and Unani practi- 
tioners, in addition to the Indian practitioners of the western system. 

Secondly, the indigenous systems should be improved in the interests of 
rural economy. The poor peasantry will find the indigenous ‘treatment far 
less e:?;pensive than the allopathic treatment. While medicinal herbs, drugs 
and plants can easily be obtained in villages at little cost, modern medicine, 
whether imported or manufactured locally, would cost more. Moreover, 
villagers have far deeper faith in the indigenous methods of treatment , and 
family custom, orthodoxy and ^superstition will imariably favour the indigenous 
systems. To the poor villager, therefore, a cheap physician, good enough for all 
practical purposes, is a desideratum. 

“ Thirdly, the indigenous systems themselves, notwdthstanding their defects, 
can still boast of a rich store of valuable medicine, as efficacious as western 
medicine. Rich in their Materia Medica, the Ayurvedic or Unani medicine 
can hold its own against modern medicine The puiity and excellence of 
certain Ayurvedic as well as Unani itiedicines have been appreciated by some 
of the best European physicians. If, therefore, investigation is conducted with 
zeal in this particular direction, the result will have justified the trouble 
taken. What is really wanted, is a little practical sympathy and freedom from 
bias on either side in order that the proposed investigation may yield fruitful 
results 

“ Eor these reasons. Sir, I would request the Government to investigate 
the possibility of placing these systems on a scientific basis. I may also be 
permitted to suggest that, in this task of investigation, the Supreme Govern- 
ment, as well as Local Governments will do well to invite the co-operation of 
renowned Baidyas and Sakims and others interested in the study and practice 
of the indigenous systems. Bengal is rich in its Kavirajes. In other 
centres too, such as Kashmir, Benares, Lahore, Delhi, Oalbutta, Allahabad, 
Bombay and Madras, there are competent authorities whose mature opinion 
will be of great use to the Government. As a preliminary step towards 
a complete investigation of the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicines, I 
should like to suggest the desirability of publishing in the original and in 
English translations of rhe most renowned and authoritative Treatises of 
medicine in these systems Such investigation as the Resolution proposes, when 
undertaken with full responsibility and vigorously pursued, will not only help 
to resuscitate the ancient medical systems, but encourage and aid the existing 
Ayurvedic and Unani Institutions, and eventually lead to the formation of 
learned bodies or associations for the", purposes of bringing into brotherly 
contact eminent practitioners of the Western and Eastern systems, of 
investigating indigenous drugs and methods of treatment, and of awarding 
titles, diplomas, and other marks of public recognition to those who distinguish 
themselves as students or practitioners of the indigenous systems at examina- 
tions instituted for the purpose. 

*'I hope and trust that this Resolution will meet with the unanimous 
acceptance of the Council ” 

Tlxe !B[o]aL’'ble IMIr. Ra>m£t> Ra>37^aiXLing:a>r : — ‘‘Sir, the Resolution, 
as it stands, reads as thoixgh the BLon’ble Mover wants us to understand that the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine are not scienrifio, but that he does 
not really do so, is amply evident from his interesting speech. The Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems are not mere empiricisms; they are undoubtedly scientific. 
It is true that some of the theories that these systems postulate do not find 
favour with Allopaths ; it is also true that, while the Allopathic system is pro- 
gressing, the Ayurvedic and Uiaani systems remain stationary. They are as 
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they had been centuries before. This, however, does not mean that these 
systems are unscientific That these systems are scientific has been admitted 
great many erninent men. Lord Ampthill, one of our late Governors, 
said : — Colonel King assures me that the ancient Hindus used animal 
vaccination secured by transmission of the small-pox virus through the 
cow ; he bases the interesting theory on a quotation from Dhanvantari ’ 
and continuing His Lordship said — ‘ I cannot refrain from mentioning 
yet another of Colonel King’s interesting discoveries which is, that the 
modern plague^ policy of evacuation and disinfection is not a whit different 
from that enjoined in ancient Hindu Shastras.’ Sir TV’illiani Hunter 
has the following on the scope of Indian medicine — ‘ Indian medicine dealt 
with the whole area of the science. It described the structure of the body, 
its organs, ligaments, muscles, vessels and tissues. The Materia Medica of the 
Hindus embraces a vast collection of drugs belonging to the noineral, vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, many of which have now been adopted by 
European physicians. Their pharmacy contained ingenious processes of 
preparation nith elaborate directions for the administration and classifica- 
tion of medicines Much attention was devoted to hygiene, regimen of 
the body and diet.’ Speaking of the Ayurvedic medicine. Dr. Hay obseiwed — 
‘ It is absolutely free from any trace of quackery or charlatanism.’ As the 
Hon’ble Mover has already referied our much esteemed colleague, the Hon’ble 
Surgeon-General, more than once expressed his high appreciation of these great 
systems of medicine. What an irony of fate, though these systems are greatly 
appreciated by eminent men, they are by some condemned as worthless 
quackery. Whether professional jealousy or ignorance or something better, that 
is at the bottom of this condemnation it is not for me to say. W'hatever that 
might be, there is no denying the fact that these systems are giving substantial 
medical relief to millions of Indians. People have great faith in these systems, 
indeed, in some cases, the cures effected by Eayadas and JSakims are really marvel- 
lous. After alias the learned Oharakasays : ‘ Tadeva yuktam bhaishajyam yada- 
rogyaya kalpate Saohaiva bhishajam srestho rogebhyo yah jiramochayeth ’ — ^that 
is the proper medicine which cures disease and he is the best pl'ysician who 
relieves from ailments.’ Besides, indigenous medicines are comparatively very 
much less costly, and are within the reach of all people ; the bulk of Indians are 
poor and have limited means. They cannot afford to pay for the costly allopathic 
treatment. Even if they can afford to pay, there are not sufficient number of 
allopathic medical practitioners to treat all the peo]ple. In these circumstances, 
I think it is the duty of Government to encourage the indigenous systems of 
medicine. Government can encourage Ayurvedic and Hnani systems of medicine 
in various ways. They can have schools and colleges to teach these systems. 
They can publish authenticated texts on Ayurvedic and TJnani medicines. 
They can offer research scholarships. It is, however, gratifying to note that 
Government have begun to take interest in the matter. Hecently, when I 
interpellated Government on this subject, the Hon’ble Home Member gave a 
sympathetic reply He said that the Government was considering the matter. 
It is time something substantial should be done. W^ith these observations. 
Sir, I support the Hesolution.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Raja Saiyid. Abu Jafar of Rirpur : — “Sir, 
the Hon’ble Mover has done a great service to the Indian public by moving 
this Kesolution. Eor the Western medical system is undoubtedly a complete, 
and comparatively speaking, perfected whole comprising all the wonderful 
advances made by modern surgery, anatomy and therapeutical chemistry, 
based as it is, on unceasing and elaborate researches in the domain of^ disease 
and infection. But the Ayurvedic and TJnani systems of treatment, which also 

their days of glory and prosperity, still retains a considerable bold over the 
masses of this country. By a section of the people who profess great faith in 
these two systems, they arc regarded as a very useful means of treatment, 
especially in some chronic oases. It is most desirable that these systems of 
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medicine should be revived and encouraged, vrhich will be undoubtedly produc- 
tive o^ enormous benefit to the people. It is regrettable that; these indigenous 
systems of medicine have been dwindling away, neglected and uncared for, 
owing to the lack of a sufiOLcient number of competent training institutions 
imparting instruction, and through a want of efficient qualified teachers. The 
greatest advantage in the Ayurvedio and Unani systems is that almost all the 
remedies of their pharmacopoeias are indigenous, locally and more easily 
available, and c leaper than the imported drugs of foreign countries. Moreover, 
the proper spread of these systems of medicine and a multiplication of their 
practitioners will scrvt to supplement the number of doctors practising the 
westerm system of medicine which is already inadequate for the needs of the 
country. 

“With these remarks, I accord my support to the Hesolution.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Slxiixa af : — 

“ Sir, I beg to support the Eesolution It is a fact that tho indigenous 
systems of medicine, both JRlahiraji and Hahimi are prevalent in this country. 
There are still several peoiile who are prejudiced against western methods 
oi medicine, especially Hindu widow'^s, who generally ^x’csort to the Kahiraji 
and MaJeimi systems of medicine ; and now-a-days, owing to want of State 
encouragement, these systems are dwindling down. There are very few 
Kahirajes and JSOaTcims who can be trusted with important and difficult 
cases, and so quacks are rampant in many pixrfcs of our country. Being 
a layman, I am unable to compare the indigenous system of treatment 
with that of the western method ; but it ib a fact that in most chronic cases the 
ancient systems prove efficacious, especially in cases of dysentery, etc., and I 
have known many instances of Europeans even resorting to the Ayurvedic 
treatment in preference to the Allopathic treatment In fact. Government also 
encourages JSlttbirajes aud JBEakims, because I find from the Civil List tliat the 
Government have created the two titles ot Vaidaratna and Shifa-ul-Mulk for 
the Kahirajes and JEEakims, so, in a mairner. Government also encouiages the 
best JBEahirajes and JBEakims, and so, I think, it is time that the State should 
encourage this sort of treatment, especially because, as my lIon*ble friend 
has remarked, the poorer classes cannot afford to pay for Allopathic treatment 
as the charges of doctors are high and also the prices of medicines. Jn the 
case of indigenous medicines, the prices are very low and the ICcibirajes do not 
charge heavy fees except, of course, in big towns and cities My friend does 
not ask now for any State encouragement ; lio only asks that the matter might 
he investigated, that this system be put on a scientific basis. As many 
people depend on this system, I think it is desirable that it should be on a 
scientific basis, and that the lives of the people should not be left in the hands 
of quacks who do not understand either the Ayurvedic or Unani systems.”^ 

Tlie XXon’ble !M!r. S'u.rexKdr&SQTa.tb Banerjee : — “ Sir, I desire to 
associate myself with the support that has been accorded to this Resolution by 
my Hon’ble friends. The question is one of groat practical importance ; it is 
not a theoretitial matte)* in any sense, a question of mere research leading to no 
practical benefit ; for, as the situation stands to-day, there aie large sections of 
the community which avail themselves of the indigenous systems of medicine. 
Go to a village in Bengal, or to any other pai’t of India, and you will find that 
the JSlabirajes are in evidence ; you will find that the BEakims aie also con- 
spicuously in evidence. Therefore, it. is a fact w'hicli cannot bo disputed that 
a very consideiable section of our people, notwithstanding tho ]prev'’alence of the 
western system of medicine, avail themselves of indigenous methods There 
must be something in these methods to encourage them to have lecourse to 
them; they must be benefited by these methods, otherwise they would 3 eject 
them. That being so, I think it is the duty of Government to place these 
systems upon a satisfactory footing for the benefit of the vast masses of the 
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popuiatioH who avail themselves of it. I think. Sir, that that is a clear 
conclusion to vrhioh the existing state of things points. 

Then, Sir, the Resolution is exceedingly moderate. I think my Hon’ble 
fiiend asks for no more than this, that the Government should investigate 
the possibility of placirxg the ancient and indigenous systems of medicine on 
a scientific basis Is it possible to do this ? Whether it is possible or not, is 
to be the subject of inquiry. My friend does not say that it is. It is possible 
that, after examination, the attempt may have to be given up ; but, at the 
same time there is this fact, jthat these two systems of medicine are in vogue 
amongst our people, amongst the masses of our people. Who is to make the 
investigation ? No public body has the means, no private individual has the 
inclination or the means. The Government wields th© resources of the 
State, the Government alone commands the organisation and the means for 
carrying on the investigation. Therefore, it seems to me, having regard to 
the present situation, the basis upon which my friend places his proposition 
is exceedingly sound, exceedingly logical. Here is the Government, cognisant 
of the fact that there are large numbers of oar people who avail themselves 
of these systems of medicine These systems of medicine do need improve- 
ment, the Govern n ent alone can improve them, the Government alone 
can investigate the question as to the possibility of placing them upon a 
scientific basis, and that is what the Mover wants Government to do 
I am sure my Hon’ble friend who will reply to this Resolution will see his 
way to accept it. It is an exceedingly moderate Resolution ; it is necessary 
in the interests of the country, and what is more, it will satisfy a vast body of 
public feeling. For, say what you like about western systems cf medicine, 
about the vast progress that they have made, aboat the immense and the 
unspeakable benefits that they have conferred upon our people, I think we 
cmnot shut our eyes Lo the glories of the past. In the morning of the world, 
the Ayurvedic system was the only system in vogue. The Greeks borrowed 
their system from the ancient Hindus, the Arabs borrowed theirs from the 
Greeks. Therefore, if you go back to the misty past, you will find the 
Ayurvedic system prevailing. That system has outlived the vicissitudes of 
time and fortune, and is still an accepted system amongst the population of 
India There must be something in it to account ^f or this wonderful vitality, 
and therefore that fact points lo the necessity of an investigation, of an 
investigation taken up by the great Government that presides over the destinies 
of this country, a Government which is the custodian of the ancient lore of 
India. And, therefore, it is with great confidence that I submit that this 
Resolution should be accepted by the Government.” 

Tlie Honnhle Sitai UaitR "Rsby !Baflia>dur : — “ Sir, I beg to 

give my hearty support to the Resolution. Repealed attempts had been made 
in Bengal by Naviraj Bijoya Ratna Sen to induce the Government of Bengal 
to give assistance to the indigenous systems of medicine by starting a central 
institution for promoting the study of the Ayurvedic system of medicine, and 
to put them on a sound and sure footing. But nothing came of his efforts, 
for the indigenous systems had never been looked upon with indulgence or 
sympathy. Who have not heard of the great Navirajes Ganga Prasad Sen 
of Calcutta and Ganga Dhar of Murshidabad, and the very wonderful cures 
they used to effect in various hard oases, and especially in chronic cases. These 
indigenous systems are particularly most efiELoacious in chronic oases Even 
now, the great masses of the people who live in the inteiior, and even the 
higher classes, always take advantage of the Naviraji system to get themselves 
treated by kavi/rajes from whom they always get timely and effective remedy 
and relief. There is no doubt, as stated before, that the indigenous systems 
are most effective in chronic cases, and Government would do well to encourage 
the old systeihs, and to take steps to promote the study of those systems of 
medicine. I am glad that the passing of the present Bogus Degrees Bill will 
give a greater impetus to the study of the indigenous systems of medicine. ” 
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The Hon’ble Sir Ga>iig:a>dliar Chitnavis : — " Sir, as a repre- 
seatative of the Province where these systems ot indigenous medicines are in 
practice to a certain extent, I also beg to support the itesolution, although I do 
not admit that the indigenous systems of treatment lack a scientific basis. I 
am glad the Hon’ble Mover also does not lay stress upon this point. If they 
were empirical, they would not have lasted for centuries, and would not have 
been popular to-day in spite of the competition of the western systems of 
Allopathy and BEomceopathy. There is still a large class o± people who believe 
in them, and the general experience is, that they are very good and helpful 
in the treatment of certain diseases. But it would be wrong to claim for 
them perfection The investigation recommended in the Besolution might 
be productive of good, and suggestions might be forthcoming which would 
increase the usefulness of the systems. Examination is the first condition 
of progress, and as these medicines are still used by a large class of people, 
any such improvement in the system is sure to benefit humanity I accord- 
ingly support the Eesolution,’* 

The lloii*'ble IMCr. ]V[a>d.liix Sudain I>a.ss : — Sir, during the 
discussion that has followed the Eesolution and also when the Iion’ble 
Mover was putting his Eesolution before this Council, I frequently heard 
the use of the expressions ‘Western* and ‘Eastern* systems of medicine, 
and it was also said that they differed. There can be no two systems of 
medicine ; medicine must have one scientific basis and one object in view. 
The object in view must be the cure of human diseases, and different 
systems followed in different countries may differ as regards the medicines they 
use, the drugs they use, or the instruments they use — such instruments differ- 
ing in one country from those in another according to the advancement in other 
sciences made in each country. What must have been the origin of all medical 
science ? If we go back to the primitive state of man, he must have gone about 
in a state of barbarism ; disease must have overtaken him ; he must have 
picked out some drug, used it and got cured. That was the first step of medical 
science, and then, as society advanced, the information collected by a number of 
individuals was tabulated. It was all in its origin empirical in character. 
Afterwards, the information has been classified, and has assumed now the 
dignified name of science. It is but natural that in the East — in India — ^man 
must have resoi'ted to the drugs which are naturally produced in India, and it 
is equally natm*al that in the West man must have used drugs obtainable 
in the West. The West advanced and with the aid of chemistry they 
prepared diffei'ent tinctures, and, whereas the JcabiraJ now prescribes a heap 
of weeds. Burroughs and Wellcome have made compressed tabloids of these 
weeds. It is a question of mere dimensions. All that this Eesolution asks, is 
whether there is not sufficient material in India to form the basis of an 
investigation, and is it not likely that such investigation would bring to light 
the accumulated result of the experience of thousands of years ? Science, Sir, 
is nothing but the classification of the result of human experience. What is 
science after all ? Science is nothing but a survey of nature Man looks 
' round him and sees different objects, studies the nature of these objects, the 
virtues of the plants, and then he deduces his conclusions, and these cbnclusions 
form the basis of science, the result of scientific research. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Banerjee said ® if it is possible to build a science on it. ’ I do not understand 
why he should have gone so far as to doubt the possibility of it. 

Tlie Hoii*'ble ]M[r. Siureiidxa* Natlr BaiXierjee : — “I rise to a 
point of correction. I did not doubt the possibility at all. I simply quoted 
the words of the Eesolution. I said whether it was possible, and, if possible. 
Government was the only body to do it. 

The Hon’hle hlir. SSa>dhn. Sudatn. l>a>s : — “ I submit that here 
We ha'e^e the accumulated result of the experience of ages, and that result 
not died away. The very fact that, since the incoming of the British here 
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the Western system of treatment has prevailed to a large extent and has 
received much patronage from the rich and the inflaontial, but, notuitbstand- 
ing all these disadvantages against it, the fact that the indigenous system has 
survived, shows that it has a vitality of its own, and that vitality it draws from 
the very nature of the soil and the environments of the country Con- 
sequently, it is not at all desirable that such a treasure, a treasure u hioh in 
fact is the accumulated result of such long experience, should be allowed 
to die out. In my own time I have seen. Sir, there w^as a time about 
46 yeais or half a century ago, when the European doctor condemned 
daJii (sour milk). Now, I suppose that dahi is prescribed by every doctor. 
Men who are loveis of science pick up anything that really contiibutes 
to the health of mankind ; it does not matter whether it is from the 
East or West Disease is the same whether it is in the Eastern body or 
Western body. A healthy Western body is just the same as a healthy Eastern 
body. Consequently, Sir, I think that this is a thing which should not die, 
while we are spending lakhs and lakhs to preserve a monument like the Taj 
Mahal, or anything of that kind which was meant to commemorate the life of 
one person We should not be justified in allowing to die a system which has 
preserved in the past the lives of millions and millions, and is now doing the 
same work on the same scale. Should we be justified in allowing this to die? 
And to die of what ? Financial starvation — to die fiom lack of sympathy 
from Government 

“ With these remarks, I heartily support the Besolution.” 

The Hon’hle TULv. Qumrul Hudai ; — Sir, we have all heard with 
interest the history of the Ayurvedic and the XJnani systems of treatment 
j ust given by the Hon’ble Mover of the Besolution. Ayurvedic science flour- 
ished in India duidng the period of its highest oiviliz.ation, and when the 
greater part of the world was very little acquainted with science. XJnani, or 
generally called JSiJcmat, held its s-way in Spain for about 800 years. In Egypt, 
it alone relieved sufFeiing humanity and saved the lives of many till a compara- 
tively recent date. The Hon’ble Mover in his lucid speech has sufficiently 
jjroved the fact that those ancient sciences — antiquated though they may look 
to a bigoted mind — are not such as to be left neglected and permitted to be 
buried in oblivion, I have heard remarks to the effect that Dahims 
and Eiaviraj's are quacks, but tliat is not the fault of the science these 
men pro! ess to know, but ihe ignoiance of the science on the part of the 
man who passes suoli remark It may be admitted that these ancient sciences 
have not kept pace with the progressing Euroxiean world With the changes 
ard the circumstances biought about by time, many so-oal^ed Makims and 
JBlaoii'ajes have cropped up who cannot have the least pretensions to the 'science 
to which they falsely proless to belong. They a>'e rather a slur on the profes- 
sion. In these days the example of so-called. JEfakims or Daids will not be 
found wanting, who never learned or studied the science, but pretend to be 
Makims because their grandfathers or gieat grandfathers in their time were 
renowned Mnhims and had left some well-tiied prescriptions. Admittedly such 
pretenders are a scourge and danger to the lives of Indian people. But why 
have such miserable and dangerous degradations crept into these noble 
sciences ? The reason is not tar to seek. The old institutions for imparting 
knowledge in this science were swept away by the change ol kingdom, and 
no suitable institutions were found to take their places. When there was no 
criterion or standard left to judge the merits of those who claimed the know- 
ledge of the science, it was a good day for the imposters to call themselves 
Makims or Macirajes as it suited their sweet will. Fearing a similar degrada- 
tion of the European system of medicine, the Government was justified in 
introducing in this Council the Indian Medical (Bogus Degrees) Bill, though 
the cause of apprehended danger was not the same nor veiy similar. 

It is well known to the Government that thei’e are still people in the 
land who have a preference for the XJnani or Ayurvedic systems of treatment 
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The Besolution we are discussing seeks, in a manner, for the sympathy of the 
Government towards these ancient sciences. Any action taken by the Govern- 
ment to teach these sciences on a scientific basis will shut the doors against 
pretenders and imposters. Naturally, it will improve the present condition of 
Bahims and Bavirajes. Thus, it will save the lives of many Indians who die for 
want of proper treatment. There are a few Madrasas for Bib and some 
colleges for Ayurvedic science in India. Let these be taken under the super- 
vision of the Government, and I am sure in not very long time they will be 
turned into model Tib Madrasas and Ayurvedic colleges 

** With these few words, I support the Besolution ” 

Tlie Kon’lile Sir iPard-ey Xiuikis : — “ Sir, although I cannot 
agree with the remarks in regard to the alleged unsympathetic attitude of the 
Indian Medical Service towards the indigenous systems of medicine, it gives 
me very great pleasure to be able, on this occasion, to associate myself with the 
Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee in supxiorting the motion of my Hon*ble 
friend Elhan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan, a motion which deals with prac- 
tically the same subject as the Besolution recently proposed ly the Hon’ble 
Dr. 3Sd. N. Banerji, viz.^ the provision of competent medical aid for people in rural 
areas. The motion now before us deals with a subject to which I Jbavo devoted 
considerable thought during the 36 years of my residence in the East, and as 
I said the other day at Indore, the longer I remain in India and the more I see 
of the country and its people, the more convinced I am that many of the 
empirical methods of treatment adopted by the Balds and Bakims aie of the 
greatest value 

I may say also that I do not recognise any fixed line of demarcation 
between the Eastern and the Western systems of medicine The main difference 
between the two is, that "whereas one has advanced the other has remained 
stationary, and that is why I am an advocate for the placing of the ancient and 
indigenous systems of medicine upon a scientific basis, thus increasing 
their usefulness. Modern medicine, as we know it to-day, is very different 
from the rough methods of treatment of the ‘ barber surgeons,’ and we are 
ourselves only just emerging from the slough of empiricism. I well remember 
that in the early seventies, at which time disease-causing bacteria were 
unknown, I was almost howled down when I tried to deliver an address on the 
germ theory of disease before a Students’ Debating Society. Hon’ble Members 
■will recollect also that, until a few years ago, we believed malaria to be due to 
foul air, as its name implies. 

“ Why then should the Allopath arrogate to himself the right to appro- 
priate for his individual benefit all new discoveries, denying these privileges to 
the practitioners of other systems of medicine ? This appears to be especially 
unfair when it is borne in mind that 90 per cent of the Indian population 
live in r-ural areas where the Baida and Bakims are — and will be for many 
years to come — the chief attendants of those dumb millions alluded to in 
recent speeches in this Council. It was in view of this, and in the hope 
that something might be done to raise the status and improve the educa- 
tion of Balds and Bahims, that I insisted on a definite standard of 
education for the new type of vernacularly trained "village practitioners which 
it is proposed to create, for I am strongly of opinion that, in the interests of 
the masses, the improvement of the education of those who profess the indi- 
genous systems of medicine is quite as important as the invention of a lower 
grade of Allopathic practitioner. Personally if X were ill, I say frankly that I 
would prefer to be treated by a good B~aid or BaJeim rather than by a bad doctor. 
I resent strongly that spirit of medical trades-unionism which leads many 
modem doctors to stigmatise all Balds and Bakims as quacks and charlatans, 
and I shall always be proud of the fact that I was privileged to have 
the friendship of two such learned men as the late Nawab Sha±a-ud-dowlah 
of Eyzabad and Kaviraj Bijay Batan Sen of Calcutta. I will not trouble 
a lay audience with all the evidence that exists to show that many of 
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the so-called discoveries of recent years are merely * re-discoveries ’ of 
facts known centuries ago to the ancients. I will merely remark that 
I am not alone in my opinion as regards the value of the ancient 
systems of medicine. If I err, I do so in good company, amongst whom I 
may mention my friend and former colleague, Sir Havelock Charles, Colonel 
King, of Madras, to whom India owes the magnificent Besearch Institute at 
Guindy, and that distinguished Sanitarian, Dr. Turner, the Health Officer of 
Bombay. Eor these reasons. Sir, it gives me great pleasure to be able to 
announce that I am authorised to accept this Besolution on behalf of the 
Government of India ’* 

Tlie £[oxi’'ble IVEir. C. 'V'ijiaira.^liai'vaclia^ia.r : — “ I wish to say 
a few words. Sir. In associating myself with this Besolution, I thank the 
Hon’ble Surgeon- General Sir Pardey Dukis for the cordial sympathy he 
has extended to it. It does seem to me that there is some considerable 
difference of view between the Hon’ble Mover of the Resolution and the 
Hon’ble Sir Pardey Lukis, who has been somewhat misled, I think, by the 
speeches made in support of the Resolution I am against treating the 
Ayurvedic and XTnani systems of medicine as ancient monuments. I protest 
against it. I am also against providing the rural population with inferior 
practitioners, whether you call them Ayurvedic or IJnani practitioners, 
or by whatever name you call them If the Ayurvedic system and the 
IJnani system are worth investigation they are worth investigation in the 
name of mankind, and not in the name of the rural poor I come from the 
rural poor and I protest against the rural poor being treated as an inferior set 
of human beings to urban and suburban poor. What we want is, that the 
science — whether it is a perfect science or an imperfect science — should be in- 
vestigated for its own sake apart from the uses to which it could be put in India 
I also protest against having two sets of medical students and medical facilities 
in India, one for the poor and one for the rich. What we want is, that the 
medical future of India should be that, wherever people cannot afford to pay 
for such medicine and such medical aid, they must have it gratis or at half rates 
Whether rich or poor, from Prince down to peasant, we must have the highest 
benefit which scientific skill can afford to us. The idea of two sets of 
institutions according as the people they will serve are mral or urban, rich 
or poor, is most vicious in principle and calculated to produce needless 
distinctions. 

“ I also protest against the statement that the ancient medical systems 
of India are entirely empirical. They had a scientific basis ; they reached 
a certain degree of perfection, as most things in India did. There was 
progress, political progress, economic progress and progress in everything 
else ; but for reasons we need not investigate now they came to a stand- 
still, and medical science shared the fate of every other science. Then, 
the Hon’ble Sir Pardey Dukis made a claim for western medical science 
that it was advancing. I admit it is advancing ; but I believe it is advancing 
mostly and only in one direction, namely, surgery. It is true surgery has 
decayed in India. If you look into any of the ancient books on surgery, you 
will find innumerable instruments that we cannot identify : they are named. 
Bones are also named. I believe something like 600 bones are named in 
Sanskrit literature, and over 140 or 160 STirgical instruments* We don’t know 
how to make those instruments now. But that decay began — ^it was not 
merely stationary but decayed — may be granted ; while surgery has advanced 
in Europe to an extraordinary degree But not Allopathy or anything 
else along with it. And one can understand why Europe has become the 
most military nation in the world, and it has summoned to its aid the science of 
inflicting the most deadly wounds Those who know how to inflict the most 
deadly wounds must perforce also know how to cure them ; for the two sciences, 
the science of inflicting the most cruel wounds on little or no provocation on 
women and children, and the science of surgery, are very intimately connected. 

I will not deny you this advantage. I freely and frankly admit that Europe 
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has made marvellous advance in the matter of surgery. But I deny that 
they are superior even now in the matter of treating diseases to the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine. I am entirely serious -v^hen I say 
t}jis. What is the practice in Soutliern India? My triend, the llon’hle 
Mr. Surendranath Bauerjee always speaks for Bengal. Let me for once speak 
for Southern India, although we, members of this Council, ought to speak 
for the whole of India and the •whole of Burma. In Southern India this 
is the practice. In all matters of acute diseases, people — even the best 
educated people — have recourse to English medicine; but in all matters of 
chronic diseases, diseases w’hich requiie long and patient treatment, they 
abandon western treatment, and take TJnani and Ayurvedic medicines. I 
am not talking of the poor ; I am not talking ot those who cannot afford it ; 
I am talkii g oi all the people, both rich and poor. They all believe that Euro- 
pean doctors are the best for providing prompt pvovisi''nal remedies in acute 
cases and ar esting their course, where that has to bi- done ; but somehow they 
hav e got the belief that European medical science has not got good medicines to 
get rdd oL the disease altogether, and they therefore have recourse to the cele- 
brated haJeims and kavirajes. 

I can also quote the case of Japan, though I forget the exact authority. 
How has it beeu there ? Japan, as •we all know, learnt eveiything that the 
world could teach htr, and it learnt the science of medicine, like every other 
science, from the West. She put the two together, her own science and western 
science, blending them into one and thus evolved a new system. With what 
result? In the Russo-Japanese War, she was able to cure 75 per cent of her 
wounded soldieis, w'bile Russia was unable to cure 25 per cent. What we 
want is, a fchoi’ough investigation of Indian medical science, w'^hether you call 
it Ayurvedic or XJnani is immat nial ; overbaul the whole of it and the 
medical future of India should ho a State system in -wdiich, as in the Japanese 
State system, without any name the whole of medical science should bo a 
blended mixture of the Ayurvedic, IJnani and Western systems. No matter 
where tbe institutions are located, no matter who are the patients rich or 
poov, that will be tbe system used. If the Government is going to give us 
anything less than that ; if you reduce your cordial support to the liberal support 
that you gave to the poor Resolution of the Hon’ble Dr. Banerjee the other 
day, I am very sorry for the motion, and I am very sorry for the support 
given by the Government of India. What I want is, that tbeie should 
be an instalment of the future attitude of the Government, a formulation of 
that attitude now We should thoroughlv investigate these ancient sjv stems 
of medicine, introducing Chairs into Medical Colleges for Oriental medicine 
and Chairs for all that is good in v.'riental medicine. If that is not done, do 
what you like, the Oriental systems aie bound to jjerish.’* 

THe Hon’ble Pa.ii.dit Mladan Miolian IMCalaviya : — I feel 
thankful. Sir, for the discu'-sion which has taken place on this Resolution. 
T also led thankful to the Hon’ble the Surgeon-General for the symi>athetic 
support he has given both on his o-wm behalf and on behalf of the Govern- 
ment on the subject The duty of the Government in this matter is very 
clear I'he Government finds that the sysstems in vogue in this country are 
the Unani and the Ayurvedic, and that millions of people rcsoit for medical 
help to those who practise these twm ^sterns. It is, 1 submit, clearly the 
duty of the Government — a humane call on the Government — to see that those 
who practise these systems receive th“ best education that can be given to 
thorn, so that they may be able to render the utmost aid, and also to minimise 
tbe chances ot their doing any disservice to the people they seiwe. In that 
view X agree with my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, that the 
object should not be to confine the system of education in the Ayuiveclic 
and Unani systems lo those ivho are to be educated in the pioposed vernacular 
schools, but that there should be a proper lecognition of the worth and utility 
of these systems. In ordey th£|-t it should be so, there are only a few facts w hich 
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have to be recognised. I think that the Resolution, is somewhat unhappily- 
worded in that respect, because! it speaks of an investigation to find out whether 
the ancient and indigenous systems of medicine can be placed upon a scientific 
bf>sis. I sub nit. Sir, that the true view would be that neither the Western nor 
the Eastern system of medicine rests very much on a scientific basis ; or rather 
to put it in a different way, that fhe ancient and indigenous systems of India 
are not more scientific nor less scientific than the westej n system of medicine. 
But the fact is that the triumphs and discoveries which science has made 
have gone very much to serve and improve the western system of medicine. 
This is an undoubted and indisputable fact, and to that fact we ought all 
to be grateful Surgery has made und'^ubtedly great strides. In that respect 
the ancient systems Jagged ; as my friend has pointed out, we have to 
bring uxo the knowledge of surgery in the ancient systems of medicine up to 
date by incorporating a knowledge of western science in that direction ; 
but in the matter of Materia Medica, in the matter of diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, the ancient systems of medicine have a great deal yet which will 
compare favourably with any other system. I am not concerned here, nor 
am I qualified, to institute a comparison between the two systems of medi- 
cine. My object is to point out that, as the Government finds that in this 
vast country a very vast number of His Majesty’s subjects do place faith 
in the ancient systems of medicine, do resort to it in ill-health and times 
of trouble, it is the duty of Government to see that those who practise these 
systems of medicine receive the best possible education which can be given 
to qualify them for their profession. In that view, I hope that the Resolution 
will be taken up by the Government, not from the point of view of placing 
the indigenous systems of medicine on a scientific basis, but by promoting 
a systeniatic study of those systems alongside of the study of western medical 
science. It is a matter for sadness that for a long time, one hundred years and 
moie, this duty has not been pressed upon the attention of Government. It is a 
pity, but it is never too late to begin a new reform, and in this matter I am 
veiy thankful that Government have shown an attitude of sympathy and 
willingness to institute an inquiry into the subject I only hope that that 
inquiry will not be in the futile direction of placing one or the other system of 
medicine on a scientific basis, but on enriching the indigenous systems, by 
incorporating all that is best in the modern system and all that is lacking in 
the ancient system, of blending them together in such a way, that it will serve 
mfjnkind in the best possible manner to the benefit of the people and to the 
immense credit of Government. I strongly support the Resolution.” 

Tlie Kon’ble Kha^n. Bahadur* mir Asad Ali Khau : — Sir, 
I do not think it is necessary for me to make any speech at this stage. 
I must thank Sir Pardey Lukis and the Government of India that they have 
been pleased to accept my Resolution I must also thank all my non-official 
colleagues for their suport of my Resolution ’* 

The Resolution was put and accepted. 


RESOLUTION ItB ESCHIBITIONT OE WAR FILMS IN 

SCROOLS. 

The Rou’hle Mr. Badahhosr i — ^I beg to move the following 
Resolution : — 

* That: this Conncil recommends to the Q-overnor General in Conncil that steps be taken 
by Government for the exhibition in all schools and colleges under Government control of the 
ofiSoidl war tilms, land for the introdnetion in them generally of the cinematograph for th^ 
impartatioa of instmotijn in hygiene, sanitation and agriculture,' 
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“ I need hardly commend this Besolution to Hon’ble Members with any 
lengthy remarks. The utility of the cinematograph as an instrument of 
instruction is obvious. As Professor Gregory of Glasgow pointed out, it ‘is the 
most complete and the most vivid method of illustration.’ It is very useful in 
the teaching of geography and natural history. Besides, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Gregory — 

‘ In teclinical edncaiion tlie kinematograph promises to afBord incalculable help. It wHl 
give medical students in all parts of the woild the opportunity to observe special surgical 
operations, and to see them even better than they could do if present at the operation itself. 
It will, moreover, display costly industrial processes to students who have no chance of 
seeing them in actual practice ’ 

“ In America, France, Germany and Japan the cinematograph has been 
introduced in schools. The Americans disseminate useful knowledge about 
phthisis and other diseases, and the fly and mosquitoes through the cinematograph, 
and in Pennsylvania it is used to great advantage in agricultural and horticul- 
tural education. In England, doubtless. Government has not done much in 
the line, but political, charitable and municipal organisations requisition the 
services of the cinematograph for their special purposes The Women’s Impe- 
rial Health Association communicates valuable information through the 
celluloid fllm. Its employment in schools for instruction is likely to be 
appreciated most in India, and the short experience we have had of it justifies 
the conclusion that it has already gained a firm hold upon the popular mind. 
It fits in w^ell with the ancient traditions. The Sanskrit lore, the richest 
perhaps in the world, for centuries was transmitted from generation to 
generation by word of mouth, and representation either on the stage or 
in the village fair by means of shows ha,s always formed one of the most 
effective agencies in the education of the masses. It is true according 
to the Western test of literacy as applied at present, the bulk of the 
people are submerged in ignorance, but so far as the high caste Hindu 
population is concerned, thanks to the efforts of the Iperipatetic expound- 
ers of the shastras and the great epics, and of rhe organisers of the 
village shows, there is a considerable amount of ethical and spiritual knowledge 
even among the common people which helps to imbue them with sober ideas 
and a lively sense of their duty towards their Xing and country and towards 
themselves, and gives them a general refinement. And this knowledge has 
survived through centuries of chaos, misrule, war, rapine and successive foreign 
aggressions. The Mahomedans also have similar agencies for popular educa- 
tion. They have their mullahs and their fairs from time immemorial. And 
not only that : They have been influenced to some extent by the Hindu 
institutions. It may be broadly stated that, barring the aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting the hills and the jungles, the people have depended more upon 
show s than anything else both for the education and the delectation of the 
masses. ‘ Nature study * similarly, about the necessity of which we hear so 
much nowadays, has been one of the principal courses of education in orthodox 
India The asrams formed the schools ? of Hindu India, and situated as they 
were far away from the hubbub of the towns amidst hills or beautiful forests 
or on the banks of the mighty livers, hill streams and rapids, the scene afforded 
the amplest opportunity to the Endian pupil to imbibe all that a rich and bounti- 
ful Nature has to impart to the earnest inquirer. Life in the asrams was 
in itself a course of study of inestimable value. But the order has changed ; 
new factors have come into play, and the conditions of life and study of 
the present day have destroyed the corrective and ennobling influence of the 
indigenous system of education. And informed opinion is that this has not been 
all to the good. We have lost much that was valuable in the previous system. 
But the die has been oast ; a reversion to the old methods is not to bo seriously 
thought of- Sound progress will lie in the judicious use in the schools and the 
colleges of the great scientific inventions of the world, alongside of the 
conventional iustiuction through secular books, with additional instruction in 
religion wherever practicable. 

“ Now, Sir, the European War that is going on, the greatest in the history 
of the world, should not be lost upon the youthful section of the people of the 
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country. Tlie youths are the hope of the future ; they "will be our future 
citizens. Any effort to <«trike their imagination with the might of the great 
Empire of which India, through the wise Dispensation of Providence, forms 
an integral part, to instil in their minds a due sense of pr( portion, and to give 
them a proper* idea of the responsibilities of the o<»veted Imperial citizen- 
ship, can never fail to have upon the country as a whole the most beneficial 
and abiding influence. Years ago, after the Chitral Expedition, a Military 
Tournament was arranged in Calcutta by Colonel Chattel ton, and it 
was an effective demonstration of the military strength of this Indian 
Empire which appealed powerfully to the Bengal public. Even now as 
we discuss this resolution a Military Tournament is held in Calcutta for the 
War Pund. But the necessity of holding such Tournaments is no longer 
present after the introduction of the cinematograph. Every manoeuvre, every 
little detail of the movements of colossal armies, the exploits of the invincible 
Royal Navy, which is the bulwark of the political independence and the 
commerce of the British Empire, the conveyance of war materials and provi- 
sions, the transport of troops and of volunteers going to the Pront from India 
and His Majesty’s Overseas Dominions under an impelling sense of duty, — in 
short, the numerous details of the huge machinery employed against the mighty 
forces of unscrupulous militarism, can be exhibited before the Indian public 
through the cinematograph at a minimum of cost and the maximum of profit. 
And it is of the first importance that the impressionable oriental youth should 
have laid before him the unique object lesson of this great War. It is desirable 
in the interest of law and order, it is necessary in his own inteiest 
that he should have an ocular demonstration of the military resources 
of the British Empire, and should have a correct idea of his insisnificance 
against forces so highly organised and so large, as also of his important and 
dignified position as an Imperial citizen. Even the casualties will have their 
lessons The war films are incalculably more valuable as instructors than 
the wounded soldier of the poet who could " shoulder his crutch and show how 
battles are lost and won.’ But we must necessarily have the official and 
authorised films. And Government can only reasonably be asked to exhibit 
these in the schools and the colleges under their control 

Sir, the Resolution also recommends the introduction in them generally 
of the cinematograph with a view to impart instruction to the pupils in 
hygiene, sanitation and agriculture. Such instruction is admittedly absolutely 
necessary. Demonstration lectures on hygiene at least with the help of the 
magic lantern are familiar to us, and, as shown above, the cinematograph can 
be made to serve our purposes better than the magic lantern.* Through it a 
continuous whole can be shown instead of individual parts by means of slides. 
And films can surely be made without much difficulty to demonstrate clearly 
and effectively sanitary methods and improved agricultural methods. The 
principles will be more readily grasped and much longer remembered by even 
the most careless student who 1‘eels bored and puzzled by dull and difficult 
text-books. The cinematograph so employed will increase the attractions of 
the public institutions, and will help to excite in the student a real interest 
in the subjects which cannot but be productive of the best of results. Dr. 
Bumpus of the Wisconsin University attaches great value to the cinematograph 
as an instrument of popular education. 

“ I should notice here two objections that are often raised to its employ- 
ment in schools. It is said the exhibition is too trying to the eye and has a 
deadening effect upon the intellect by exposing too much. The first of these 
contentions is of dubious soundness and the second appears illogical. , Expe- 
rience does not lend support to the theory that the eyesight becomes damaged 
by following cinema shows. The other argument is, however, far more serious, 
but lacks substance. If demonstrations, pictures, maps and lantern lectures 
do not militate against the sound principle of education that the pupil should . 
be encouraged to exercise his thought and imagination, it is difficult to 
see how visualisation by means of the cinematograph does. The principle 
is the same. On the contrary, these realistic shows, to my mind, dispel wrong 
notions. 
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“ The cost of th.e experiment^ I heliere. \rill not he prohibitive, and in 
view of the solid gain anticipated, is well worth inouriing. Moreover, the 
whole thing can be managed economically if, instead of attempting to provide 
each school and college with an apparatus, important places ape selected as 
centres, and exhibitions in all institutions within each centre are placed in the 
hands of peripatetic operators who will tour thronghont their charge at regular 
intervals. It is likewise easy to recoup the maintenance charges as also the 
initial outlay by charging the pupils a small fee which nobody will grudge to 
pay. 

“ Sir, in consideration of all these facts I ask Hon’ble Members to adopt 
this Besolution. I am confident the suggested departure will be welcome to 
the people. It has already been mooted in the Press and by enthusiasts, and 
I ought to mention that, except as regards the suggestion of the employment 
of the cinematograph for instruction in agriculture, the Besolution follows the 
lines of the inspiring leaderette on the s ubject in a recent number of the Times 
of India.*’ 

The Hon’lile Hdr. JMCaiixb : — “ I am sure that this Besolution will 
command general sympathy. Probably every Member of this Council who 
looks back on his school days will be able to recall some dull moments when 
he would have welcomed an order to put aside his lesson books and go to an 
exhibition of moving pictures. Whether this diversion would have been good 
for his education is another matter. 

The attitude of the Government of India towards the Besolution as a 
whole will, I understand, be explained by my friend Mr. Sharp. I propose to 
deal only with a small part of it, the idea of imparting instruction in agri~ 
culture by means of the cinematograph. The scope for activity in this direction 
is at present extremely limited. Agriculture is not taught at all in tOe ordi- 
nary schools, and, as the Hon’ble Mr Hill explained to the Council last week, 
the Conference on agricultural education recently held at Pusa came to the con- 
clusion that all attempts to teach it as a subject in primary schools should be 
definitely abandoned. The accepted policy is to teach agriculture only at 
special schools and colleges, wuich are as yet ve>y few and far between, though 
it may be hoped that one result of the Conference will be to increase the 
number of these schools. 

In one province, viz., Bombay, a very promising start has been made 
with vernacular agricultural schools ; but the success achieved has been chiefly 
due to the fact that the instruction is imparted on strictly practical lines. The 
boys actually cultivate the land themselves, and are shown how to do this to the 
best advantage. It is very doubtful whether the cinematograph would be a 
useful supplement to education of this kind. I understand that some films 
have been manufactured which will show a bud suddenly burst into flower. 
This is no doubt very wonderful, and it is possible that the advanced student 
may learn something from films illustrating the growth of plants. But to the 
ordinary school -boy such a picture would be of doubtful value. It is just as 
likely to bewilder as to instruct. By compressing one of nature’s slow pro- 
cesses into a few moments of time, it distorts the facts of nature, just as a con- 
cave nadrror distorts the faces that it reflects. This sort of picture seems to me 
to be^ very similar to the performance of the conjurer who translates a mango 
seed into a tree. If it conveyed anything to the mind of the school-boy, it 
would probably give him the impression that flowers grow faster in Europe 
than they do in India. For the purpose of exhibiting pictures of plants, the 
magic_ lantern is, in many respects, suxjerior to the cinematograph, as it does 
not misrepresent the facts, and the image can be kept on the screen while the 
teacher is explaining it. It is, moreover, cheaper, more portable, and much 
^ easier to work. The Agricultural Besearch Institute at Fusa is already doing 
* a good deal in the way-of producing lantern slides, especially those illustrating 
the life histories of Indian insects. The Institute has distributed over 600 
of these slides to agricultural colleges, and has sent another 400 to Birectois of 
Agriculture and to Agricultural Associations. On the outbreak of an insect- 
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pest among crops, it has been found very useful to take a magic lantern to the 
locality and show the villagers slides of the insects concerned. We have some 
specimens of these slides in the Secretariat and I shall be very glad to show 
them to the Hon*ble IMover oi’ any other Hon’ble HMember who may care to see 
them. 

“ There are of course many .agricultural operations which the cinema does 
not distort, and which it would be very useful to exhibit in India, If suitable 
film s could be obtained, which is by no means an easy matter, the cinematograph, 
would, be an admirable medium for illustrating the working of agricultural 
machinery and numerous processes of manufacture subsidiary to agriculture ; 
but exhibitions of this kind are, I think, more suited to a general audience and 
especially to the adult agriculturist than to boys at school. It is to be hoped 
that more films of this nature will gradually become available, as they would 
be of great value in giving the Indian cultivator a vision of the wide field of 
improvement that lies open to him. When one sees the rubbish that is 
ordinarily exhibited on the cinema, one cannot but feel that the public taste 
is bound to rebel against it, and to demand the presentation of more serious 
and useful subjects. 

“ I am so far. Sir, in sympathy with the objects of the IMover of this 
Resolution, but as I have already explained, I am doubtful of the advantage 
of introducing the cinema as a part of the curriculum in our agricultural 
schools and colleges. There is also a serious objection, which, it seemed to 
me, was somewhat lightly dismissed by the BEon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, that the 

cinema constitutes a grave danger to the eye-sight of the rising generation. 
My friend, Mr. Sharp, will be able to give the Council more precise information 
on this point, and he may perhaps be able to devise an amended form of Resolu- 
tion which would be acceptable to the Government. As the Resolution at 
present stands, I am afraid that, from the point of view of| the Department of 
Agriculture, I cannot support it.** 

The JEZon’hle IVCr . H. Sha>]rp : — “ I understand that the general inten- 
tion of this Resolution is the encouragement of visual instruction. Any such 
movement is to be welcomed, and is indeed fully in accord with the policy of 
the Government of India as declared in fcheir Resolution of 1913. I should like 
to take this opportunity of recounting very briefly some of the steps which 
have been taken to this end. 

I think I may say that all provinces are now fairly supplied with wall 
pictures for schools and with magic lanterns. I can certify from experi- 
ence that some provinces have long been supplied with these things, and that 
inspecting officers carry lanterns about with them and exhibit them even in 
the village schools. I can best give an idea of what is being done by referring 
BCon’ble Members to a press note issued by the Government of Bombay on the 
4ith August, 1914i. It shows the following facts — 

“ In 1910, the Director in Bombay urged that the lantern should be used 
as an aid to the study of history, geography and science, and further, in con- 
junction with touring officers of the Agricultural and Sanitary Departments, 
for the display of agricultural and sanitary facts and principles. Every 
Government high school and training college was accordingly provided 
with a good lantern, and a collection of slides was accumulated. Next, Deputy 
Inspectors of schools and some of their assistants were provided with lanterns 
and slides for the promotion of general and sanitary knowledge in primary 
schools in rural areas. A sum of Rs. 20,000 was sanctioned for this purpose, 
and an officer was placed on special duty to instruct the teaching and inspecting 
stafi. But, since lantern displays cannbt be of frequent occurrence in village 
schools, it was decided to supplement them with sets of stereoscopic pictures, 
and to provide for every three Docal Board schools a set of two stereoscopes 
and a number of stereoscopic pictures. Two sets, each of 260 pictures, have 
been prepared — one for primary schools to illustrate the readers, the other for 
secondary schools. Each Board school possesses 36 pictures out of a set inter- 
changeable with other parts of the set. Each secondary school has a full set 
of 260. 
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“ I am not aware wliether other provinces have thus specialised in stereo- 
scopes- But this description from the Bombay Presidency gives a good idea of 
what is being done by Departments of Public Instruction in regard to lanterns . 

“ Again, with reference to hygiene and sanitation, which are specially men- 
tioned in the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy’s Eesolution, the Hon’ble Sir Pardey Lukis 
and the Sanitary Commissioner have kindly supplied me with a good deal of in- 
formation regarding what is being done. Thus Major Glen Liston says that, at 
the Bombay Bacteriological laboratory, he has a collection often cinematograph 
films illustrating medical subjects He is anxious to prepare his own films, and 
the Government of Bombay have sanctioned money for a camera. There is also 
an ample stock of slides at Parol, and illustrated lectures have 5; een prepared 
on various subjects — plague, dracontiasis and tuberculosis A set of about 166 
slides on hygiene has been collected in Simla. Sets ot slides dealing with sani- 
tation are now for sale with private firms, and this fact has been brought to 
notice. Purther, the Sanitary Commissioner has provided me with a desciiption 
of what is being done in Bengal Three Assistant Surgeons are attached to the 
Education Department, and provided with a lantern and a set of slides dealing 
largely with malaria and its prevention. The Sanitaiy Department also has 
two lanterns and three or four complete sets of slides on malaria for loan. These 
lanterns are also used for giving lectures at agricultural fairs Now all this 
^ows that a good deal is being done. But this E-esolution would go further 
than lanterns and stereoscopes, and raises the question of the cinematogi’aph 
and education. Quite a lot has been written on this subject, I laropote briefly 
to state how the question stands at present 

The cinematograph appears to have a certain vogue in schools of 
some countries, especially in the United States ; and some American writers 
consider it an admirable adjunct to education. On the other hand, many 
opinions have been expressed unfavourable to the use of the cinematograph 
in schools There is, in fact, considerable divergence of opinion on the 
subject I need not multiply instances. But a report made by the Chair- 
man and Director of Education to the Lancashire Elementary Sub-Com- 
mittee states that, with very few exceptions, all the teachers interrogated 
on the subject agree that the shows are detrimental to children An investi- 
gation made at a normal training school in the state of Ohio r^ulted in nearly 
all the pupils declaring that they were the Avorss for these displays, and were 
afiB-icted with head-aches and eye-strain. A Conference considered the matter 
in 1913. It was found that the experts were divided as to the educational 
value of the cinematograph. The London County Council decided not to 
proceed with its experiments at the Polytechnics. I should add that I have 
gathered these facts not from ofidcial sources, but from educational i)eriodicals 
from time to time. 

Why should there be these misgivings about the cinematograph ? At first 
sight, its advantages would appear to bo obvious. It interests children, who 
naturally love movement and colour. It can make a dull lesson pleasing. It is 
'an advanced form of visual instruction, and it is useful for demonstration in some 
higher forms of professional training. Moreover, in what has been written on the 
subject, there is a good deal ^hich shows that it is recognised that the cinemato- 
graph has come to stay, and is taking an ever increasingly important part in town 
life, and that therefore it is better to organise displays for children on suitable 
lines rather than allow them to seek recreation in cinematograph halls 
where the displays are not arranged with reference to the requirements of 
children. TMs last is of course a negative argument, and is not necessarily 
flattering to the cinematograph But, on the other hand, it is urged that there 
are positive dangers about the cinematograph in schools. The displays tend to 
bring children together in crowded and perhaps ill- ventilated rooms. JPaee my 
Hon’ble friend, evidence shows that attendance at the cinematograph has a 
detrimental effect on the eyes and even the nerves of children. Only the other 
day, I observed in a leading article in one of the best known papers in India, a 
statement that the eye-strain r^ulting from the cinematograph is demanding 
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tlie close and critical attention of all physicians who have a care for the rising 
generation I understand that efforts are being made to overcome these 
physical disadvantages. But there is also doubt about the mental effect The 
cinematograph is exciting. It stimulates, but does not arrest, attention The 
realistic nature of the films leaves too little to the work of the imagination, 
and I hold, that the imagination is one of the most potent faculties in the young, 
and a faculty for the development of which complete representation is an actual 
error. Again, the Sanitary Commissioner tells me, as the result of experience, 
that, in matters of sanitation, for rural tracts, the simpler and cruder the picture 
the better is the result obtained. There are also difficulties of other kinds 
The production o^ suitable films is not easy. It is not a paying proposi- 
tion compared to that of popular films. The subjects require very special 
treatment. In order to illustrate this difficulty, I had intended to read a pas- 
sage from one of the reports of the Commissioner of Education at Washington, 
the writer of which is an enthusiast on the educational use of the cinema tograph. 
But it is late and the passage is long, and I must content myself with saying that 
it shows that it is difficult to procure films which give a faithful representation of 
facts (a point made in Mr Mant’s speech also) ; indeed, that children sometimes 
ask the teachers which Ihey are to believe — the text-book or the cinemato- 
graph ; and that the supply of films is inadequate, the distributing agents being 
interested in the popular side of the business, which is more lucrative. Indeed, 
it seems that at that time no manufacturer in America turned out educational 
films in sufficient quantities, though films were procurable from England, 
Erance and other European countries. 

Again, there are other things. The cinematograph is not so easy to work 
or to lecture to as are the commoner forms of visual instruction. The cost of a 
good film may run into hundreds of pounds, and of its loan into thousands of 
rupees, and I may add that films do not last for ever and in fact are rather 
destructible Some idea of the cost involved may be gathered when I state that 
the comparatively simple devices which I have described as in use in the Bombay 
Presidency for visual instruction have already cost considerable sums. In that 
Presidency, Rs. 36,000 has been spent in purchasing lanterns, and I find that a 
lakh of rupees was sanctioned for the supply of stereoscopes and stereoscopic 
pictures to schools. How much more expensive would be the supply of the 
cinematograph ? And, I may add, only a few can participate in the cinemato- 
graph displays, whereas lanterns and sterescopes can be freely distributed over the 
coimtry, since these smaller forms of instruction can be easily carried about 
even in remote places. 

“ These are the main reasons why there is still doubt as to the educational 
tise of the cinematograph I am assured that it is not of special value as regards 
sanitation and hygiene, though it is of value in medical instruction as the 
Hon’ble Mr Badabhoy has rightly pointed out Eor sanitation and hygiene, 
the lantern is probably a more effective instrument. As regards agricultiue, 
Mr. Mant has already spoken about it. Those who favour the cinematograph 
for educational purposes seem to think it is best applied in teaching geography, 
history, and natural history 

The other part of my Hon’ble friend’s Resolution, which deals with 
official war films, stands on a somewhat different footing. The existence of 
these films had already been brought to the notice of the Goverment of India, 
and the matter is uu der consideration. Intimation o their existence has already 
been given to at least one of the leading cinematograph firms in India, and 
Local Governments will probably be asked to lend official patronage to the 
displays. It is improbable that Government will take a direct hand in importing 
these films ; nor is this necessary. Eor the cinematograph has attained a 
great popularity in India ; the number of halls is rapidly spreading ; and the 
firms engaged in these displays are in a strong position, and quite capable of 
purchasing even expensive nlms. No detailed arrangements have y^t been 
decided upon. 7 he displays will presumably be confined to the public 
cinematograph halls, and I myself hope that facilities will be given for students 
tQ see these displays under favourable conditions. 
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Tlie general position regarding the cinematograph, in schools is this- 
The Government of India are not convinced that this method is the best for 
instruction, or is even free from harm Much has already been done in the 
way of lantern slides and other forms of visual instruction The suitability of 
these methods is unquestioned. The still picture arrests attention, and is easier 
to lecture about The lantern and the slide are comparatively easy to work. 
The cost of the cinematograph for general purposes is prohibitive. The cost of 
a valuable film would probably build a dozen excellent primary schools. But 
e-^en if there were not these objections, it is held by some authorities that the 
effects of the cinematograph on children are physically and mentally deletri- 
ous. Anyway, the still picture offers a more effective method for teaching the 
subjects which are specially mentioned in this Besolution, and the production of 
suitable educational films piesents difficulties. At the same time, there is no 
harm in permitting experiments to be made. The Government of India have put 
a private agency, whose object is the display of educational films for pupils, into 
touch with Bocal Governments, and though I have no official information, 
I understand that some of the Local Governments are rendering assistance to 
this firm. I noticed a passage which appeared only the other day in the Sadras 
Sail, which states that the Burma Educational Syndicate have said they are 
not in favour of the Education Department taking any action for the introduc- 
tion of the cinematograph as a means of education, but considered that 
Managers of schools should be approached and arrangements made with them 

“In so far then as the Hon’ble Mr Dadabhoy’s Besolution represents a 
plea for visual instruction, it is to be welcomed as springing from the most 
wholesome and refreshing motives. But the Government of India would 
prefer to await the results of the experiment I have just mentioned, further 
information as to the progress of the educational cinematograph in other 
countries and success in the production of educational films, bWore accepting 
a Besolution which would commit them at this stage to the use of the cinemato- 
graph in schools. I am authorised to say that tiie Government of India are, 
therefore, unable to accept the Besolution in its present form. But if my Hon*ble 
friend will withdraw his Besolution, and will put it forward in a slightiy 
modified form, it can then be accepted. The form suggested is as follows : — 

' Tliie CoTuicil recommends to tlie Governor General in Council that steps be takexi, by 
Government for the exhibition of the official war films, and that special facilities be given to 
pupils of Government institutions to attend these exhibitions, and that encouragement be 
given to the development of visual instruction in schools and colleges under Government 
control.'* 

Tlie Hon’ble I*a,iidit Ma,daii IVEoliaiii M.ala,vi3rai : — “ Sir, I 
should like my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy to say whether he is going 
to accept the amendment so that others who wish to sr,eak may do so before 
Mm.” 

Tlie Hon’ble tbe Vice-President : — “ The first point to settle 
is, what the form of the Besolution is to be. I will ask the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dadabhoy to say whether he wishes to press his original Besolution or to with- 
draw it, and to move this fresh one. “ 

Tbe Hon’ble Idr. l>atda,bbo;v : — “ I shall accept the amended 
Besolution. ” 

The Besolution was, by permission, withdrawn. 

Tbe Hoxi*ble tbe Vice-President : — “ The motion now before the 
Council is — 

' That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be taken by 
Goyemment for the exhibition of the official war films, and that special facilities be given 'to 
P'^pils of Government institu'tions "to attend these exhihi'tions, and that encouragement he 
given 'to the development of (Vis'oal ipstmetion in schools and colleges under Government 
(sontro}. ^ ^ 
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The Hou’lile Pa>iid.it maida>n IVEoliaii Mala-iria. — I rise. Sir, 
to protest against tke time that is being -wasted by this Council in the consider- 
ation both of the Resolution as it stood originally and in the form in which it is 
now proposed. It will give an indication to the world that, in these days of war, 
we have nothing more serious to discuss than the question of the employment 
of cinematographs in schools, and that the Council has sat for an hour and a 
half listening to the discussion of a subject which could have been much more 
easily settled by correspondence. 

‘ I only want to add this : I thinh the Resolution, in the form 
in which it has been altered now, is a very different Resolution from 
what the Hon’ble Mr Badabhoy proposed Holding that view, I object to 
a Resolution which has been materially altered being suddenly sprung upon 
the Council. The Hou’blfe Mr. Sharp has given it as complete a change 
as could be given by putting in the words ‘ the encouragement of visual 
instruction’ at the end of the Resolution. As explained in his speech, we 
understand what the encouragement of visual instruction means in that Reso- 
lution, but the Hon’ble Mr Badabhoy made it very clear that he was referring 
■to visual instruction of a definite kind. On that point, the Grovernment have 
completely refused his Resolution, and I think. Sir, it is best, in these circum- 
stances, that, as the Hon’hle Mr. Badabhoy has withdra-wn his first Resolution, he 
ought to have time to consider whether he will bring this Resolution in the form 
proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp for further consideration by this Council. 
At any rate, as a humble member of this Council, I request you. Sir, not to 
allow the Resolution in the altered form to be put before the Council, so that 
our time may not be taken up at this juncture -with it any more.” 

The Hon’ble Mir. l>a>daihhoy : — “ Sir^ I have not been quite able 
to follow the line of argument of my friend the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya. My 
Hon’ble friend protested against my ha-ving withdrawn the original Resolution 
and accepted the modification suggested by Government. I do not think 
that, by acquiescing in this arrangement, I have departed from the usual practice. 
In fact, my friend the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya has often er than myself 
accepted amended Resolutions before this. 

** I shall now explain ‘the circumstances under which I am constrained to 
accept this amended and modified Resolution, I was unwilling in the first 
instance to accept this modified Resolution ; but if I had the alternative 
placed before me of either my Resolution in its original form being rejected, 
or some ^orm of visual knowledge being imparted, I should certainly 
prefer the latter. Instead of having nothing, at least let us see that 
Government moves in this direction. And once the Government moves it 
•will find hereafter the advantages of the scheme, and will perhaps be 
prepared to go further along the line we wish. I am therefore unable to follow 
either the line of argument adopted by my Hon’ble friend or his criticisms 
on the subject. 

“ Now, Sir, the Council has received some very interesting information both 
from the Hon’ble Mr, Mani and the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. 
3Mant has explained to us with a reference to the Hon’ble Mr. Hill’s speech the 
other day introducing certain heads of "the Pinancial Statement, that special 
schools are few and far between, and that the Government is not in a position 
to introduce this method of instruction in the Bepartment of Agriculture. 
I am sorry that the Government of India is not convinced of the desirability 
of this form of instruction. However, it is the same old story. The Govern- 
ment of India is slow ; it prefers to adhere to its own antiquated methods ; 
it is not like other Governments which move more quickly in these matters. 
We have got the example of America ; we have got the example of J apan ; and 
we find that in those places this form of instruction has been introduced with 
great success. I am sure if a similar experiment had been tried in this country, 
the Government would have found it to be equally successful, however, as I 
paid, it is a matter of djfiai'Qnoe of opinion. 
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The Bioe-President.'\ 

“ Erom the interesting speech delivered by my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, 
it appears that he is a lover of the magic lantern ; he prefers the magic lantern 
to the cinematograph. Here, again, opinion is very mnch divided. However, 
from the latter portion of his speech it appears that the Q-overnment has already 
started inquiries regarding this matter and opinions are being collected. Beading 
between the lines of his speech, it clearly appears to me that, sooner or later, the 
Grovernment will come to a final decision in the matter, and very probably a year 
or so after, they will decide to introduce the cinematograi)h in schools. However, 
so far as the wording of the B>esolution which has been placed before me for 
my acceptance by the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp goes, I do not find anything objec- 
tionable in it It certainly does not meet my case ; it curtails the scope of my 
Besolution to a very material extent ; but, as I have said, I feel convinced that 
if a small beginning is made by the Government in this matter now, later on, 
when some experience has been gained and after they have ascertained the cost 
that wiQ be involved in the experiment, they will come round to my way of 
thinking. 

‘‘ Under these circumstances, I think it advisable to accept the amended 
B-esolution, though it very much curtails my original B;esolution. In hopes of 
future, further and wdder action I accept this modified BiOsolution, namely : — 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps he taken by 
Government for the exhibition of the official war films, and that special facilities be given to 
pupils of Government institutions to attend these exhibitions, and that encouragement be 
given to the development of visual instruction in schools and colleges under Governmenii 
control.^ 

** I only wish to add that I hope the suggested departure will mark the 
beginning of a new system of imparting instruction, and that later on, if it 
proves successful. Government, in its generosity, will also see the advisability of 
extending its scope and this boon to private institutions and schools.” 

Tlie IXon’ble iPa.iid.it Ma.da.ii Molia.ii. Ma*la.v'i 3 ra. : — I want 
to speak on the amended Besolution, Sir.” 

The Hon’hle the Vice-President : — ",I do not think the Hon’ble 
Member will be in order in doing that. This is now the final stage.” 

The Hion’he Pa.iidit Ma.da.ii Moha.ii Ma.la.viT'a. : — May I 

submit. Sir, that the Besolution as amended is a new Besolution, andathat every 
one of us is entitled to give his opinion for and against it. I request that you 
will kindly rule on this point, i.e , whether we are or are not entitled to 
speak It is an entirely new Besolution that was put just now.” 

The IXon’ble the Vice-President : — “ I admit the point. The 
Hon’ble Member can speak.’ 

The iECon’ble Pa.iidit Ma.da.ii Moha.ii Ma.laivi 3 rai : — I only 
want to say a few words, and that is to add my strong protest against any 
money being spent even in the way suggested in the amended Besolution. "We 
want every pie we can get for primary education. We are not in a state when 
any money can be spent on cinema shows ; and when there is, as evidenced in 
the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, strong objection to the cinematograph 
being displayed to young students, I submit that the Government will be 
pleased to consider the matter much more seriously than has been done, and not 
send out^a recommendation to Local Governments whicb will encourage them 
in incurring any expenditure on cinematograph shows, or in encouraging young 
students being brought to face the glare which is certainly injurious to their 
eyes and which is not very helpful in other ways. That is all I have to say.” 

Tlie iKoii’ble IVEir. I>£i.d£bbli 03 r l — “ Am 1 not entitled to speak on 
the Besolution in reply to the remarks just made by the Hon’ble B a-tidif . 
Malatiya ?” 
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Madan Mohan Malcmiya ] 

'File Hon’ble tlie Vice-!Presid.eiit ‘‘ The Hon'ble Member is 
entitled to speak, but tbe subject is very nearly exhausted.’* 

Tlie Hon’ble BIr. I>aid.a.b]i 03 r : — I just want to say one word more 
about the question of expenditure. I am sorry that my Hon’ble friend. Pandit 
Malaviya, cannot see eye to eye with me His ideas of all education is by 
books, conferences, societies and that sort of thing. He underestimates 
apparently the value of the instruction to be received by means of the ci.^e- 
matograph This is one of the most important methods, and it has been 
recognised as such in every educated and advanced country. If my Hon’ble 
friend will study the educational history of such a country as Japan, he will 
find the progress that has been made there by the utilisation of the cinemato- 
graph. I say that is a complete justification of any reasonable expenditure 
which the Government may have to incur in this matter. It will pay Govern- 
ment tenfold by making citizens that are better informed, more loyal and 
having a knowledge of their responsibilities and duties.” 

The Resolution, as amended, was then put and accepted. 


RBSOIatTTIOlsr HE TUBS PIiAClNrO ON THSS TASLSS OP 
TMS CORRSSPONOSNCS RELATING TO TRS RR- 
COMMRNOATIONS OP TRR ORCRNTRAIilSATION 
COMMISSION. 

The Ron’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malayisra : — Sir, I 
see that in answer to a question put this morning by ray friend the Hon’ble 
Mr. Banerjee, important papers with which my Resolution is concerned, have 
already been laid on the table. In these circumstances, I beg leave to withdraw 
the Resolution, with liberty to bring it in another form if I feel so advised, 
namely. — 

* Tkat this Council recommends to the G-overnor General in Council that the corre“ 
spondence between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, and also that between 
the Government of India and Local Governments relating to the recommendations of the 
Decentralisation Commission contained in Chapters 19 and 20 (Rural Boards and Mnnici- 
palities) be placed on the table of this Council."’ 

The Resolution was, by permission, withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned to the next day, Thursday, the 16th March, 
1916. 


A. P. MHDDIMAN, 
Secretary to the Crovernment of Xndia, 

Eegislative department. 


Delhi ; 

The 22nd March, 1916. 
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APPSNmX A. 


{Meferred to in Answer to Question IS) 

Statement shotoinff the population and the death-rate fromfevers^ plagtte and cholera J’or each 
province and for the whole of^ ’British India jfor five years ending 1914:. 


Province witli population under 
registration. 


Madbas. 


Census of 1901 
Census of 1911 


Bomba7« 


Census of 1901 
Census of 1911 


BBNGAli. 

Census of 1901 * • • 

Census of 1911 • • • 

For -he province as recons- 
tituted. 


36,742,903 

40,347,357 

40,347,367 

40.006.736 

40.005.736 

18,481,362 

19.687.383 

19.587.383 

19.587.383 

19.687.383 


60,521,604 

62,468,818 

45,329,247 

45,329,247 

45,329,247 


BASTEBlff BBBaAXi ANI> AsSAM. 


Census of 1901 


Census of 1911 


BiBCAB AK3> Obiss^. 


Census of 1911 


Assam* 


Census of 1911 


TJnitbp Pbovinoes. 


Census of 1901 
Census of 1911 


29,812,735 

33,229,866 

34.290.633 

84.290.633 
34,490,038 


6,051,507 

6,051,607 

6,051,607 


47,691,782 

46.836.108 

46.835.108 

46.836.108 



1913 . 


Death-bat B pbb ai:iz.t.B pbom 


Fevers. 


11- 38 
14-62 

12 - 68 
13-23 


20*42 

20-60 

21-16 


23-31 

18-82 


18-18 


12- 94 
14-43 

13- 76 


27*07 

27-94 

20-66 

23-88 


Plague. 


Cholera* 


46,836,108 


22-43 
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Statement showintf tJie jpopulation and the deatlt^Tate from fevers^ plague and cholera for 
each province and J^or the whole of^ JBritish Ind^a J^or five gears ending 'contd. 


Province witii population under 
legistiation. 

Tears. 

Death-bate peb mieeb pbom 

Pevers. 

Plague. 

Cliolera. 

Punjab. 

Census of 1901 . . - 20,108,690 

% 

1910 

17-10 

6-74 

•11 

Census of 1911 . „ . 19,731,722 

1911 

16-33 

8-89 

•06 

19,337,146 

1912 

14-22 

1-64 

•09 

19,337,146 

1918 

17-16 

•92 

•30 

19,387,146 

1914 

17-87 

3-31 

•84 

Btjbma. 





Census of 190] • . • 8,643,763 

1910 

9-87 

•91 

•24 

Census of 1911 . , . 9,878,693 

1911 

7-71 

•61 

•42 

9,865,853 

1912 

8-72 

•31 

1 -73 

9,865,853 

1913 

8-42 

*44 

•44 

9.865,863 

1914 

7-72 

•76 

•21 

Obnikaii PEoviirojas amd Sbbae. , 

Census of 1901 . , . 11,970,201 

1910 

21-48 

242 

•4i 

Census of 1911 . . , 13,916,308 

1911 

10-86 

2-01 ! 

*22 

13.916,808 

3912 

19-41 

1-88 

2-43 

18,916,308 

1913 

1 14-06 

•04 

1*10 

13,916,308 

1914 

16-86 

•06 

1-46 

NoBTn-WEST Pbontibb Pbovinob.- 

Census of 1901 . . • 1,908,184 

1910 

19-63 

•02 

*84 

Census of 1911 - . , 2,041,077 

1911 

17-48 

•12 

•01 

2,041,077 

1912 

16-11 

•001 

•65 

2,041,077 

1913 

18-62 

•04 

• 

O 

OD 

2,041,077 

1914 

19-04 

•03 

1-13 

OOOBG. 





Census of 1901 .... 180,607 

1910 

31-65 

*05 

-31 

Census of 1911 . , • . 174,976 

1911 

26-03 

-33 

•03 

174,976 

1912 

82-66 

•06 


174,976 

1913 

26-20 

•06 

1-10 

174,976 

1914 

27-44 

•06 

% * ♦ 

Ajmbb-Mbbwaba. 





Census of 1901 . . , , 476,912 

1910 

81*80 

13-67 

* •* 

476,912 

1911 

34-96 

•72 

'10 

Census of 1911 . , . . 601,395 

1912 

27-80 

•03 

... 

501,395 

1913 

21-71 

... 

... 

* 601,396 

1914 

25-38 

... 

•02 
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APPSSNmX B. 

{deferred to in, Answer to Question -S.) 

India Ojffice, liondon, 
llth July 1913. 

Ke venue, 

3Sro. 83. 

To Bis JSxicellencsr tlie Bonouraible the Oo'V'eriior- 

G-enerail of India* in Council. 

Mx Ijokd, 

I have examined with interest the letter from Your Excellency’s Govern- 

Recommeiidations of the Royal ConttiaisBiori on. ment Of the 6th IVIarch 19x3, UO. ^ 4- 
Deoentrahsation on the subjeot of Mnnioipahties Education, and its enclosures, in which 
in India. you deal with the recommendations of the 

Hoyal Commission on Eecentralisation on the subject of municipalities in 
TnHin. Tou report that, as a result of a fresh examination of the whole ques- 
tion, you find evidence that there has been a steady advance in the efficiency of 
local bodies, and that future prospects are generally hopeful, and you forward a 
summary of the observations of local Governments on the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Commission 

2. I see clearly the magnitude of the obstacles that have to be overcome 
before India can acquire in any great or general measure the public opinion on 
local affairs, and the will and ability to cope with municipal duties, that exist 
in “Western countries, but it is also true that no progress can be expected if the 
question is approached in too cautious a spirit. Y ou refer to the position of 
local Governments as immediately responsible for efficient administration, and 
propose in addressing them to indicate your assurance that it will be found 
possible in the more backward provinces to proceed steadily on the general lines 
of advance laid down by the Commission, and while maintaining all essential 
control to abstain from all unnecessary interference in matters of detail, and 
in particular to relieve officials of their municipal duties whenever possible. I 
agree that any attempt to exact uniformity in local administration, or to apply 
wholesale to existing conditions the general recommendations of the Commission, 
would be foredoomed to failure ; and I fully concur in the view that local Govern- 
ments must be left to decide how far the circumstances of their provinces admit 
of an advance towards the management by the people of their own lochl affairs. 
I also recognise that something has been done in recent years of plenty to give 
full effect to the policy of freeing municipal revenues from certain charges 
which more properly fall on Government, e.ff., for Police, and I am glad to 
observe that Your Excellency's Government are separately considering the 
possibility of giving further effect to the suggestions of the Commission in para- 
graph 883. TIhe principle stated in paragraph 818 of the report, on which these 
suggestions are based, is in my opinion sound. 

3. There are, however, certain lai^e considerations that appear to me of 
importance in dealing with municipal administration, and I notice in the papers 
forwarded with your letter indications that these may not be fully appreciated 
at present by some authoidties. 

4. Your Excellences Government has given many pledges of an anxiety 
to promote, in municipal as in other areas, the development of sanitation and 
education as matters of Imperial concern Eut the success of these great 
movements depends, not merely on financial grants and the provisdon of expert 
officers, but on the extent to which the people can be brought to help in far- 
mering them, not only individually but also collectively. The existence, there- 
fore, throughout the country of moderat^y efficient municipal institutions is, 
as it appears'to me, a necessary condition of permanency in the sucscess of your 
efforts. Expert control is, as remarked in paragraph 4 of your letter^ necsessary 
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to efficiency in these matters^ but it cannot take the place which should be 
ooou]pied by interested and active municipal authorities You refer to the fact 
that in the resolution of the 18th May 1882 the promotion of municipal and 
local Self-Government was described as an instrument of political and popular 
education, and as being chiefly desirable from this point of view. It may also 
from one point of view be regarded as an extension of liOrd Mayo’s scheme of 
flnancial decentralisation and an endeavour to provide local agencies to take 
charge of local services of sanitation and elimentary education, and some 
support to the suggestions of the Commission in paragraph 837 may be found 
in such a line of argument I think it desirable that the attention of local 
Governments should again be drawn to the consideration that any permanent 
success of your efforts in the direction of sanitary and educational progress 
depends largely on the extent to which it is found possible to foster the vitality 
of municipal authorities. 

6 However that may be, it was recognised in 1882 that the movement was 
not directed primarily to immediate improvement in administration, but to 
the attainment of an efficiency based on intelligent co-operation of the people 
themselves in the sphere of public duty affecting their daily needs, and it was 
foreseen that failures would doubtless occur Failures have occurred, and may 
still be expected ; but there have also been encouraging successes, and the 
former should not be allowed to weigh too heavily against the need to enlist 
the co-operation of the people and their representatives in the improvement of 
sanitation and education. Such co-operation must rest on an interest in the 
work and a feeling of responsibility, and these in turn can only be secured by 
entrusting to municipalities an adequate sphere of work, adequate funds, and 
sufficient powers of decision in respect of both. In this connection I would 
suggest for your consideration, with reference to paragraphs 836 and 837 of the 
Commission’s report, and to paragraph 7 of your letter, that it may be found 
that earmarked grants for sanitation and education are less fruitful in the long 
run in fostering the growth of responsibility than local self-Government grants 
as to which the local bodies have discretion. On the other hand, the risk 
attending unearmarked grants can hardly be regarded as a very serious one, 
since the sphere of municipal work as described by the Commission in paragraph 
816, is such that their expenditure must directly or indirectly promote sanita- 
tion or education. 

6. I request that you will give weight to these remarks in addressing the 
local Governments as to the opinions which form an enclosure to your letter 
under reply. I do not propose to discuss these opinions in detail, since I accept 
your view that the local Governments must decide, in consultation with you, 
how best to foster and adequately finance municipal self-government within 
their provinces. 

7. I accept your proposals on the subject of the Presidency municipalities 
and Rangoon, and would only remark that in such cities, where there is a 
responsible public Press and representation in the Provincial Councils, the case 
for entrusting large powers and extended freedom to the municipal bodies 
appears to be specially strong. 

I have the honour to be, 

Mx XiOB.1), 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) ORBWE. 
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Tnil m Office, London, 
26th December 1914. 


Devemie, 

No. 181. 

To His Hxcelleucsr tHe Hi^ht Honourable the Governor- 

General of India in Council. 


My Lob.1), 

I haTe considered in Council Your Excellency’s despatch in the Educa- 
tion Department, no 15, dated the 1st 
Kecomineadations of the Decentralisation Commis- October 1914, On the Subject Of the re- 
sion as to Bnrai Boards oommendations of the Royal Commission 

on Decentralisation in connection with Rural Boards in India. 


2. The method which you propose to adopt in dealing with these recom- 
mendations follows the principle laid down by Your Government, and accepted 
by me, in dealing with the Commission’s recommendations as to municijpalities, 
viz , that no attempt should be made to exact uniformity in local administra- 
tion, but that local Governments should be left to decide how far the circum- 
stances of their provinces admit of an advance. I note that the local Govern- 
ments have expressed willingness to accept to a large extent the financial 
recommendations of the Commission, and I agree that the measure of progress 
accepted by the local Governments may be regarded as sufficient for present 
requirements. But while I would deprecate any attempt to bring pressure to 
bear on local Governments to induce them to adopt larger measures of advance 
than they have themselves decided upon, I regard it as important that the 
Central Government should exercise watchfulness in the matter, and should 
be ready to help and foster every genuine sign of growth from below. In 

S articular, I desire to associate myself with the view expressed by your 
overnment in paiagraph 4 of your circwlar letter of the 2 Ird September 1914 
that the present restrictions on the poweis of Rural Boards with regard 
generally to budget expenditure and establishment should be gradually relaxed 
with due regard to local conditions and requirements 

3. I notice that in one respect your Government depart from the principle 
of not attempting to prescribe uniformity. In addressing the local Govern- 
ments you have expressed the opinion that it is desirable for every District 
Board to have a competent engineering staff of its own, suggesting for con- 
sideration that in cases in which the finances of the Boards do not permit of 
the maintenance of a separate staff, a District Engineer corresponding more or 
less to an Executive Engineer might be placed in charge of two or more 
districts, and similarly that an officer corresponding more or less to a Superin- 
tending Engineer might be placed in charge of two or more divisions or other 
extended area. It appears to me that the necessities of the case are adequately 
met by the recommendation of the Commission, which was merely that in 
districts where there are sufficient works falling under Rural Boards to 
justify the special appointment of a tmined Engineer, a District Board which 
desires to entertain such an officera and can afford to pay him an adequate 
salary should be permitted to do so. The local Governments have, generally 
speaking, expressed unwillingness to make any material advance in thiH matter, 
and I see no good reason for urging them to do so, especially as tiie question is 
largely one of administrative economy, and the measure recommended by your 
Government may, in sonie instances, lead to uneconomical duplication of 
establishmen f; . 


I have the honour to be. 

My Bonn, 

Your Lordship’s mo^ obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) ORBWE 


S. G. P. I., DcOlii— UTo. 881 I,. D.— 24^16.— 760. 




GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
IjEGISIjATIVE EEPAETMENT 


PROCSSEDmOS OP THE INDIAN' DBGISI.ATIVE COON'CID ASSEUSBIiED ITNOER 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE OOVEBNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1815 

<5 & 6 Oeo. V, Clu 61). 


The Council met at the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Eelhi, on 

Thursday, the 16th March, 1916. 

Pbesent : 

* 

The Hon’ble Sin ’WiEiiiAM CLAnn, n.o.s.i., o.m.o., F?<?^-President, presiding, 
and 47 Members, of "whom 41 were Additional Members. 


RSSOIiITTlON B,JE AMESLIORATION OF TRR ]>R- 

PRRSSRO Cl^ASSRS. 

Th.e Ron’ble IMCr, Da*da»'bli 03 r : — Sir, I beg to move : — 

* That this Coxmoil recommends to the Governor General in Council that measures be 
devised with the help, if necessary, of a small representative committee of officials and non- 
officials for an amelioration in the moral, material and educational condition of what are known 
as the Depressed Classes, and that, as a preliminary step, the Local Governments and Admi- 
nistrations be invited to formulate schemes with due regard to local conditions.’ 

“ Prom the last census returns it is difficult to find out easily the classes, 
castes and tribes that would fall within the group of Depressed Classes, and 
ergo tbe number of men who belong to them In the lowest strata of Indian 
society there are three classes of men who are as much depressed as any othep 
class, but they are not usually known as the Depressed Classes. The aboi*i- 
ginals, the criminal and wandering tribes, and the Mahomedan ajlaf and a/rzul 
stand out of the group, and only the * untouchables ’ among the i^^ndus have 
come to be identified with the Depressed Classes. Again, there are other 
numerous castes* of Hindus with* varying degrees of spoi^ disability, — ^the 
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inf erior and tlie unclean sudras of tlie classification of 1901 — wiio migHt vrell 
claim our care, attention and sympathy ; but tbeir case does not come witbin 
the scope of tbe present Resolution, and perhaps time and education are slowly, 
hut steadily, solving the problem for them. The four classes noted above have 
a total strength of nearly 70,000,000 souls, or a little less than a quarter of the 
total population. In the classification according to religion the aboriginals 
would mostly come under the group of animists who number, according to the last 
census, over 10 millions, of whom 7,348,024 live in British India, and 2,947,144 
in the Eeudatcry States. Some of them might come under the other head of 
* beggars, vagrants, procurers, receivers of stolen goods and cattle prisoners 
but the wandering and criminal tribes are most ot them within this group, 
and their number, notwithstanding the variation since 1901, is still large. _ In 
1901, the and the <*7*2 ! m 2 together numbered 12,623,982, and the Hindu 

untouchables numbered over 60,670^000 If the classes increased during the 
subsequent decade at the same rate as the general population, the numbers must 
now be over 13 millions and 54 millions respectively. Of these latter 42^ 
millions belong to British India, while the aboriginals within the same area 
are six millions in number. The reclamation and elevation of these various 
classes ought to be our chief concern. If India has to make a sound progress 
as a whole, the moral and material condition of the people in the lowest rungs 
cannot surely be neglected or even regarded with benevolent indifff*rence. 
But somehow the problem has not so far been tackled with that earnestness of 
purpose and determination which a conviction of its gravity and its supreme 
importance to the welfare of the body politic could ensure. After long years 
the educated Indian is slowly waking up to the grim realities of the situation, 
hut the amount of prejudice is still great. On the other hand, the policy of 
Government, if there has been any, has been one of drift ; more accurately 
speaking, the whole administration in relation to these unfortunate classes is 
marked by the absence of a definite policy. The result is, there has been unequal 
development among the different groups. The time has surely come when the 
progress of the lower orders should engage the earnest attention of Government. 
It is a fact of great moment that any reasonable scheme of elevation will have the 
cordial support of the best minds of India. With the spread of high education, 
both Hindus and Mahomedansin advanced positions in life have come to realise 
that the amelioration in the general condition of the country cannotlbe properly 
effected without the elevation of the Depressed Classes of both the com- 
munities, and of the aboriginals and the wandering and the criminal tribes, who 
might also be included among the Depressed Classes. Even if considerations of 
national self-respect and of humanity did not operate, self-interest would 
secure, not only the support, but the co-operation, of the advanced sections 
in any promising scheme of improvement of these classes. Government 
might, therefore, be reasonably expected to take the matter seriotasly in 
hand. 

** Sir, in the United States of America, there is a large population which 
occupies a degraded position. The Government there have a negro problem, 
or a problem of the elevation of the degraded classes, to which they have 
applied themselves with characteristic zeal and devotion. The solution is 
not far distant To judge of the tremendous rate at which these negroes are 
progressing, it should be borne in mind that this question of their social, 
political and moral advancement has arisen only since the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. Roughly, the period is about half of that spent by India under 
British rule. And whil^ we can hardly he said to have even undertaken the 
preliminary spadework for the elevation of our degraded classes, the negroes 
in the United States of America are advancing at rapid strides. There are 
large benefactions for the education of the coloured people. The Peabody 
Eund, the John E. Slater Eund, and the Daniel Hand Eund may be mentioned 
as instances. The State also fully recognises its responsibility in this matter, 
and 1,000,000 dollars are spent annually in the Northern States alone for 
education among the negroes. It appears from the Report of the Education 
Commissioner that in the Slave States 44*8jg per cent, of boys of sehooL-^oing 
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age were at school in 1907-08 against the general percentage of 69*32 for the 
whole of the United States, and 70*31 per cent, among the white population, 
and the ratio of attendance was 62T8 per cent against 66*13 per cent, among the 
white Americans. There are special normal and industrial schools, secondary 
schools, universities and colleges, schools of theology, schools of law .and. 
schools of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. Hampton and Tuskegee have 
special industrial schools for training in handicrafts. In 1908-09, 23,160 pupils 
received industrial training in schools above the elementary grades. The 
white American has taken the negro by the hand and, notwithstanding race 
repulsion, gives him every encouragement, in the Northern States at least, 
to attain a dignified position in life. At Harvard once a coloured student 
was chosen ‘ class orator.’ In some instances, white lawyers have backed 
up coloured barristers for appointment to important Eederal ofidces. The 
Negro Trade Unions are admitted to the federation of the Knights of 
Labour. 

“ The brown Eilipino has likewise made marvellous progress during the 
past few years of American rule. Schools have multiplied rapidly, but have 
failed to overtake the demand. There is now in the Philippines an insatiable 
desire for useful knowledge. And this has been excited among a population 
who, in the beginning, viewed American educational methods with suspicion, 
and opposed their introduction in supersession of the old Spanish organisation 

** In Europe, a similar problem does not exist, but in most of the pro- 
gressive countries special measures are adopted for the uplift of their degraded 
classes, — the vagrants and tramps and criminals. In England at Thrope 
Arch near Leeds, an industrial school is maintained for the children of criminals 
and delinquents. In Switzerland, the education colony at Witzwil, Berne, for 
vagabonds and tramps has, within the short space of twenty years, created a re- 
volution, the effects of which are not confined to that State. It is a new gospel 
of reclamation and progress which now finds favour in distant lauds also. 
Erance has profited by the S^viss example. It is the same story every- 
where — enlightenment and advancement — ^with of course varying degrees of 
success. But the picture is changed when we come to India Here the prob- 
lem has not been tackled seriously, and no scheme even has been formulated 
for the elevation of the untouchables, the aboiiginals, the wandering and 
criminal tribes, and the degraded Mahomedans. In the Punjab alone, 
through the kot system, an effort has been made for the reclamation of the 
wandering and criminal tribes, but that has not gone far. As regards education 
even, a regrettable indifference is noticeable among the authorities. It would 
be ungenerous to suggest that the Government are regardless ot humanitarian 
principles ; but they clearly fight shy at the magnitude of the problem, and 
rather than tackle the difficulties themselves with proper zeal and spirit, they 
have practically left the field to missionaries and philanthropic enthusiasts. 
Even the annixal educational reports do not contain any information about the 
progress in the education of the special classes. Neither is there in them any 
reference to the subject. It is only in the last quinquennial Review of the 
Progress of Education in India, thanks to the efforts of the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, 
that there is a summary of the position. And there we find that only 2*6 per 
cent, aboriginals are at school, while the figures for the Depressed Classes are not 
available. The percentages of literates among these two classes are 0*4i and 
2*8 I And this with all the progress made during the quinquennium 1 In 
Madras, where something like a serious effort is being made, the expenses of the 
education of the Depressed Classes rose from Rs 2,63,072 to Rs 6,07,776, and 
the contribution from the public funds, including local board funds, accounted 
for less than half of this latter sum There was a decline in the number of 
special secondary schools, and all the progress there was in elementary 
education was due to missionary effort. In Bombay, the same arrangements 
prevail for both aboriginals and untouchables, with hardlv much progress. The 
Bombay Government admit that the mahars and the dheda who form ■<'he 
bulk of the Bombay untouchables value education, ‘ are possessed of admirable 
brains and well repay the labour of teaching them,* but have no special scheme 
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to suggest. In tEe ordinary sch.ools the boys have to pick up crumbs of know- 
ledge ‘ on the verandah away from the master’s eye,* and special schools are few 
in number. The recent Press Note on the subject issued by the Bombay 
G-ovex-nment closes with a magnificent non possumua : — 

‘ The position of these castes and tribes in the future depends partly on their own selves, 
and partly on those more favoured Indian communities, which by extending the hand of 
human comradeship or hardening their hearts and averting their faces, have it in their power 
to elevate or to degrade them.’ 

There ends the responsibility of the State, and indeed the shortest way 
to progress has been shown I People sunk in ignorance, despised, degraded 
and persecuted must look to themselves and to their persecutors for their 
elevation I Could there be a greater lack of imagination or appreciation of 
their duty in an enlightened Government ? Sir A. BourfLe has well pointed 
out in connection with the whole problem of the Depressed Glasses that — 

* Hindus in general bake little interest in these people, and practically all that has been, 
or is being, done to elevate them is the work of missionary bodies.'’ 

** In Bengal, only * a slow increase (in special schools) is observable* ; in the 
Punjab, ‘ the whole number (of special schools) seems to be very small * ; in 
the Central Provinces, ‘the number of low-caste children at school has risen from 
about 15,^131 to 16,231*, or about 6 per cent I The Dnited Provinces Government 
have fallen into a similar error lu their Resolution No. 1611-XV of 25th 
August, 1914i on the Report of the Piggott Committee, they observe : — 

‘ There have recently been gratifying signs of desire for education among castes who 
have hitherto been condemned to menial or even predatory habits, such as the Doms of 
Benares ; and it is the clear duty of the Government and the Boards to supjxjrt any such 
awakenings. His Honour trusts that the benevolent intentions of liberal Hindu thought 
will be translated more or more, as time goes on, into practical help and persuasion towax*ds 
this object. Meanwhile he accepts the recommendation of a majority of the Commit'tee that, 
in places where a particular section or group, e.g., of the depressed classes, applies for a school, 
guarantees an attendance of an adequate number of boys and offers (if it can) to provide 
reasonable accommodation, even though it may be below the regular standard, the Board 
should start a special school under a suitable master. More than this, it seems impracticable 
to prescribe at present.'’ 

Again, the same strain of helplessness, — ^the same attitude of laisaez faire 
— the same inability to prove equal to the occasion I It seems, unless the 
stimulus comes from this Government, the Provincial Administrations will not 
undertake any proper scheme of reform. 

“ But, Sir, it is not all a question of education. The problem is not the 
same for all the four classes, each of them having a distinct problem of its own. 
In the case of the Mahomedan ajlaf and arzul it is one of education, general 
and industrial, while in that of the wandering and criminal tribes, the main 
question is one of settlement, education ranking next in importance. The 
common brotherhood of Islam may be depended upon to secure for the former 
elevation in the social scale once they become educationally advanced. But 
the vagrants and tramps must be gathered together in organised settlements 
hefoife they can be weaned from their nomadic and thieving habits, and before 
education can be introduced among them. This education too must be 
mostly industrial in the initial stages. The aboriginals stand upon 
a slightly different level. They are already settled in villages, 
but the difldculty is they are scattered, generally in the hills far a-way from the 
centres of habita'tion. Education is undoubtedly the chief need, but to be 
effective and practicable as regards cost, it can only be imparted to them after 
they have been removed to, and settled in, farm colonies. The organisation 
of these colonies will do more for them than the mere ^tablishmen't of ele- 
mentary schools. But after all dfarm colonies may be difficult where the people 
are already settled in villages for which they have naturally a strong attach- 
ment. Some special scheme of education must accordingly be evolved for 
their dtdldren which would combine the advantages of cheapn^s, attraotiven^s 
and acce^ibility. The case of Hindu untouchables presents an entirely new 
act of difficulties. That any man made after the image of God, endowed with 
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brains and a moral sense, shonld pollute Ms fellow being with his touch, is 
incredible The very idea is revolting, and is enough to shook humanity. But 
despite of our vaunted civilisation, despite of our progress and enlightenment, 
large bodies, nay millions, of men have been relegated to that infamous posi- 
tion for centuries through Brahmanical persecution. The District Manual of 
Mangalore points out : — 

‘ The Ande Koragaa were considered so unclean that they were not permitted to 
spit on the public way, but had a pot suspended from the neck which they used as a 
spittoon.-’ 

Q-ood gracious I I hope this is a description of the past. Moreover, this 
may be an extreme case, but the exclusion of the Depressed Classes from even 
court-houses and otjier public places in certain parts of India is a notorious fact. 
The pariah, under the penalty of severe punishment, must call out from a long 
distance on the public way to warn high caste BEndus of his presence. The 
touch of the filthiest vermin does not offend so much as that of the ‘untouchable’ 
man. Could human perversity go further ? Could hatred brutalise humanity 
more? And yet that is a true picture of even the present state of things. 
It is. Sir, a shame to Hindu society, it is a shame to Hindu culture, it is a shame 
to India. Government cannot really sit idle in the face of such enormities. But 
it may be argued the problem is more social than anytMng with which Govern- 
ment are directly concerned. Government must be powerless to remove the 
social ban. It is for the society itself to apply the corrective. At the same time, 
-it has been pointed out by more than one earnest worker in the cause that, 
without the removal of the ban, no real improvement in the condition of the 
Depressed Classes is possible. Is there then no hope for these millions of 
inoffensive, law-abiding, industrious citizens ? I, for my part, do not despair. 

“ Sir, putting aside for the moment tMs problem of social reform, I submit 
Government could do much to improve the lot of the Hindu untouchables by 
means of well-devised schemes of educational, ind-ostrial and political advance- 
ment. It has been remarked by one actute observer that their conversion to 
Christianity effaces all memories of their former degradation. Change of 
religion is, therefore, their only hope. This view, however, does not appeal to 
me. The change in treatment which follows the assumption by them of 
European dress is produced, not by the conversion preceding it, but by the 
material wealth and prosperity lying at the back of it. Boor Christians do not 
enjoy the same consideration. It is wealth which counts in these days more 
than anything else. The facts taking place before our very eyes confirm me 
in this belief. Some of the mahars in the Central Provinces are prosperous, 
and as they gain in wealth the social ban is relaxed. In other provinces also 
the acquisition of wealth by members of the Depressed Classes is followed by 
a perceptible improvement in their relations with the higher sections of the 
Hindu society. I am credibly informed in one of the provinces a kalal has 
been made a Baja by Government, and it came out in evidence sometime 
ago that a Brahmin, a Mukerji, had taken rice at his place. The fact thus 
stands out that wealth is a powerful leveller, and caste disabilities disappear 
under its inflLuence. And in this we have a key to the solution of the problem. 

“ Sir, to my min-d, our object should accordingly be to help the material 
prosperity of the Depresssd Classes, and to secure its oMcial recognition by 
the appointment of the deserving members to the local bodies and other 
official committees, and, in exceptional cases, by the bestowal of honours. 
Some sort of education is the first necessity, but high literary culture is 
not a condition precedent. In my humble opinion, our first objective 
ought -to be to secure the widest diffusion of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation among the classes concerned simultaneously with industrial educa- 
tion. Next in importance is the encouragement of industries among the 
men. By attacking this educational and industrial problem with vigour and 
determination. Government would help materially in the solution of the whole 
problem of the elevation of the Depressed Classes. The impetus of appoint- 
ment to public offices will again encourage the' dissemination of education 
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among tKem, Thus, the problem to ■which I claim the attention of the Council 
and Government is three-fold — educational, industrial and political. In some 
instances, the solution of this problem may have to be supplemented by coloni- 
sation and settlement ; but those are questions of detail. I request Govern- 
ment to adopt a definite policy of reform, and to formulate a scheme in 
consultation with the Local Governments and official and non-official repre- 
sentatives. 

“ Sir, in this connection the question of cost claims our first consideration, 
as Government may not, in present circumstances, be disposed to view with 
favour any scheme involving large expenditure. But my own idea is, the 
magnitude of the tash and the inevitable heavy cost need not paralyse us. 
The investigation I recommend in the Besolution can aloiys enable us to form 
a correct estimate of the amount of expenditure necessary. But I would 
not be wrong in assuming that it will be large. Even then I hold That 
the task of elevation of the Depressed Glasses should be taken in hand without 
delay. And I hold further that this can be done without imposing an extra 
severe strain upon the Exchequer. The State will undoubtedly have to spend 
more and more of the educational gran'ts on special institutions, but the 
major portion of the work can be done in other ways. Philanthropic bodies 
and Ghristian missionaries are already rendering splendid service in the 
cause. The success of the missionaries among the aboriginals is well known. 
The great Salvation Army has shown us a new way of humanising tramps 
and criminals. I do not think I can speak too highly of their reform- 

ing ivork. It is written large on the pages of the history of the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Madras. The chief drawback in the 
case of all these missionaries is, that their object may be viewed with 
suspicion. The Arya Samaj may be expected to do a good deal in this line. It 
has special advantages and can do much. The various Depressed Glasses Mission 
societies, either organised or encouraged by devoted philanthropists like Sir 
Narayan Ganesh Ghandavarkar and the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nair, are active 
and watchful. All this non-official agency can be utilised by the Government, 
with proper safeguards, where necessary, to accelerate the pace of advancement 
among the Depressed Glasses, moral, material and educational. With a 
liberal system of grants-in-aid the object can be attained at a minimum of 
cost. Government can further reduce the State cost by attracting private 
benefactions for the behoof of the Depressed Glasses. Private charity, 
experience shows, usually takes its direction from the lead of Government, 
and benefactions can bo made to fiow in this channel with a little official 
encouragement and a discriminating official recognition. This source has 
not been exploited so far. But more than all these, I would urge the adop- 
tion of the Swiss system of education colonies in which industrial education is 
imparted to the pupils along with general education, and rhe industries help 
the colonies to become self-supporting. Gaptain J. W. Petavel is now in 
India, popularising the method and organising experimental colonies. Ei;om 
what has been said of education colonic, they appear to have a great futuie, 
and they are calculated to prove especially valuable as an elevating agency in 
the cause I advocate before the Gouncil. Much could thus be done by Govern- 
ment to remove from the fair name of India the stigma of the Depressed Glasses 
without incurring enormo'us expenditure. But we muse have a definite policy 
for a beginning, and a workable scheme of reform. And this plan of action 
I ask Hon’ble Members to recommend to Government by adopting this 
Besolution. ” 

The HozL’lile Sir G-a^i^a^dliar Chitnfteris : — Sir, I have 
listened with great in'terest ■to the Hon’ble Mover’s comprehensive and 
very attractive speech, and though I do not wholly agree with the somewhat 
e:pi,ggerated picttire he gives of the treatment of the Depressed Glasses by the 
higher classes, I share his ^umest desire that the elevation of the Depressed 
Classes should be systematised, and, wherever possible, pushed forward. The 
old , condition of things has now everywhere changed. I also that in 
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parts of India, through the benevolent efforts of Government and the various 
missionary bodies, including the Depressed Classes Improvement Missions 
•with many high class Hindus as members, the material condition of the 
depressed classes and the lower castes has everywhere, to some extent, improved 
along with that of the general population. The whole tendency of 
modern civilisation is to remove inequalities in social status based upon 
anything but sterling merit, and to produce complete toleration among the 
conflicting units. It is producing its nat'ural results in India With the 
principle ‘ of live and let live ’ at work, the weaker sections of the community 
have a chance, of which they are not slow to avail themselves But I believe 
the pace of progress could be accelerated. In the Central Provinces, the 
^ahars and the Jk[ap,gs are impro'ving. They are freely receiving education 
in Government and missionary schools, and the social disabilities of the more 
thriving amongst them are gradually becoming less oppressive, borne of 
the JkEahara have shown great aptitude in the various trades, and some 
of them have been admitted into Government service as patwaris and clerks. 
Acquisition of wealth is certainly a ereat factor in the solution of the 
problem. And so far as that is dependent upon general, industrial and technical 
education, it is a matter in which Government help is both desirable and 
necessary. The Government and the various missionary societies have done 
much in this direction ; but before any comprehensive scheme of elevation can 
be prepared, a thorough investigation of the whole subject must be undertaken, 
and that is what my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy seeks in his motion. 
I have, therefore, great pleasure in supporting the Resolution.” 

Tlie IXoix’ble !M[r. RamOi Sir, I am glad 

my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, has raised this question of the elevation 
of the Depressed Classes. I wanted to move a Resolution about it myself. In 
1913, I invited Government attention to it by interpellation and also by general 
observations in the course of the debate on the Budget. But the Govern- 
ment reply was to a degree disappointing. They refused to show the mem- 
bers of the Depressed Classes any special consideration in the matter, even of 
appointment to the low paid public offices. If that attitude continues, there 
is little hope of progress, but I hope in the interest of the country better 
counsels now prevail. 

“ Sir, we have in Madras a large depressed class. Some of them are not 
allowed even to enter public places. Their movements on the public way 
are not free and unrestricted. Regrettable as it is, it is true that in some cases 
the social rigours are so great that, to escape firom them, the depressed, people 
are driven to embrace either Christianity or Islamism. Their only fault is their 
birth. Are we BDindus so dead even to our own interests, that we are not prepar- 
ed to entertain kindlier feelings towards the depressed classes, and would much 
rather lose than keep them among us by humane treatment ? Can it be believed 
that the elevation of the depressed classes is repugnant to the sublim e principles 
of the Hindu religion, or that it was the intention of the ancient lawgivers that 
they should be permanently kept out of the common rights of humanity ? The 
Hindu religious tenets and the intentions of the lawgivers are not in favour of 
such extravagant theory. The Avatar hero of Ramayana did not scruple to 
mix with Guha, a Nishada, a Panchama by caste. The sage Kanva^ according 
to Ehaviahyottara pur ana, admitted into the sacred fold of Hindu Dwijas a 
large number of Mleohyas. The Shanda pur ana relates how a whole tribe of 
Konkan fishermen were elevated into Brahmins. Sri Ramanuja Oharya, the, great 
teacher of the Eistawita philosophy, took the Panohamas by hand and promoted 
them in the social scale. But unfortunately through the moral degeneration 
of centuries Hindu Society has lost its former elasticity ; the rules have become 
crystalized ; the intentions of our lawgivers have become obscured in a mass 
of unmeaning and unoomprornising practices. We must ha've a broader 
outlook and a more practical sense of our present needs and our 
SQpjal dutieg. Wp mqst povert to the old order of things when Hinduisna. w^ 
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progressive and the Hindus constantly got recruits from among non-Hindus 
and advanced to conquer the "world. I hope there is a change coming in the 
country. Hindu thought is undergoing a slow evolution, and the day may not 
he distant when our leaders will themselves advance to receive in brotherly 
embrace the depressed of our society. The Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj 
and the Theosophioal Society perhaps give us the lead. 

" Sir, this however is not the direction in which Government can be expected 
to help us. The change 'will come of itself. Under the influence of modern 
civilization we are progressing fast, and the reconstitution of our society on 
modern and liberal lines is a question of time. But it is not desirable to leave 
the solution of this sore problem of the depressed classes to the humanizing 
influence of time. The Hon’ble Mover has indicated the line in which Govern- 
ment can and ought to move to help in the solution. Government has certain 
obvious duties in this matter, and it is sincerely to be hoped it will not be slow 
to recognise and perform them. The situation requires tactful and sympa- 
thetic handling. We representatives of the people have the right to expect 
Government to organise special measures for the elevation of the depressed 
classes. Sir, it will not do to consider their claims to educational facilities 
and to public appointment along with those of the other sections of the commu- 
nity. Regard for the special needs of minorities is one of the accepted princi- 
ples of this Government. The special treatment of the depressed classes will 
not therefore involve any serious violation of policy. I recommend to Govern- 
ment the adoption of a definite policy and the formulation of proper schemes 
with due regard to local conditions. Sir, the object of the Resolution has my 
whole-hearted support.” 

The Hon’hle JMEr. Surendra. Nstth Bainerjee : — “ 1 think. Sir, 
every member of this Council, be he an official ora non-official, will sympathise 
with the object of this Resolution. Whatever differences of opinion there may 
exist with regard to the terms of the Resolution or the form of the recommend- 
ation that has been made, I think we all welcome the discussion that this Reso- 
lution has given rise to in this Council. W^e of the educated community 
cannot neglect this question ; we cannot discard the depressed classes ; they 
are Indians They are of us and we are of them, the bone of our bone and 
the flesh of our flesh, and we feel this, that in the onward march which 
has begun, in the onward national movement, we must take them with us, 
and if we do not do that, they will drag us down. The progress of a com- 
munity does not mean the progress of this section or of that ; it means the 
harmonious, the conjoint, the simultaneous advancement of the whole, and 
therefore in this onward movement the depressed classes must take their 
place and their share. Sir, this movement is universal throughout India. I 
regret very much that my Hon’ble friend the mover of this Resolution went 
somewhat out of his way to level (I do not think he did it intentionally) an 
attack against the Hindu community. He must bear in mind that we are 
the inheritors of past traditions, of a civilization as ancient as the world. That 
civilization undoubtedly had its defects, but that civilization in the morning 
of the world was the guarantee for law and order and social stability. In the 
past it afforded consolation to millions ; in the jPuture it is d^tined to afford 
consolation to millions We are trying to evolve a national system in conformity 
to our present environments, but we cannot push aside all those things which 
have come down to us from the past . We reverence the venerable fabric which 
has been built up by our ancestors. We notice their defects, and we are anxious 
to get rid of them gradually and steadily, not by any revolutionary movement, 
but by the slow, steady process of evolution. My friend must have a little 
sympathy with us ; he must extend to us the hand of generosity in our efforts 
to deal with these problems. My Hon’ble friend suggests that the Government 
shouffi take measures — ^measures of an educational character, measures which 
will help forward the moral and material advancement of the depressed classes 
““and he recommends further that the Rrovincial Governments should frame 
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schemes, in consultation with officials and non-officials. Sir, we welcome the 
action of Government in a matter of this kind, but after all, if you analyse the 
situation, it is a social problem, and the British Government, very properly, as 
I think, in conformity with its ancient traditions, holds aloof from all inter- 
ference with social questions. 

“ Government can do a great deal by way of education, a great deal by 
helping forward the industrial movement among the Depressed Classes. But 
the vital problem, the problem of problems, is one of social uplifting, and there 
the Government can only afford to be a benevolent spectator. It may 
sympathise with our efforts, but it cannot actively participate in them. ^ I say 
the crux of the problem is social. I think, in regard to matters of administra- 
tion, the best way is to look at a concrete case and try to solve its com- 
plexities by reference to actual facts. I am acquainted with this problem in 
my province. I may say that I have been taking an interest in the elevation 
of the Depressed Classes. We have a hundred thousand Namctaudras, as they 
are called in Bengal in the Earidpur district, and we have a few thou- 
sand in the Mymensingh district. Now what is their grievance? It is this, 
that the upper classes will not partake of food or water which is touched 
by them ; that the upper classes will not admit them into the rooms where 
they are dining ; that the priests of the upper classes will not minister to their 
religious rites, and that in some oases the upper classes will not allow the 
wells where they draw water from to be touched by them. These are the 
grievances which practically weigh heavily upon the Depressed Classes, and we 
are doing our best by the education of public opinion to bring about a reason- 
able and amicable settlement of these points. 

** The settlement cannot come in a day ; public opinion must be educated, 
public feeling has to be transformed, a better understanding has to be establish- 
ed. It is the work of years, but the work has begun, and I am perfectly con- 
fident that, with the growing desire of the educated community to uplift these 
Namasudras., within a measurable distance of time, most of these grievances 
will have disappeared. My Hon’ble friend has made an attack upon the 
Hindus ; my friend has said that wo are doing nothing. I think he^ said that. 
Am I right in that interpretation ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy : — “ No, my Hon’ble friend is wrong.” 

The Hon’ble Mr, Surendra Hath Banerjee : — “ I am very 
pleased to hear that. I was under the impression that he had made that attack, 
and if he had, I should certainly have replied to it with considerable emphasis. 
We are doing our very best in the task of uplifting the Depressed Classes. As 
a matter of fact we have our organizations- There is the Brahmo-Samaj which 
has got a mission of its own ; there is the Social Service League which has got 
a mission of its own ; there is the Arya Samaj which is working in the same 
direction ; there are leaders in the mofussil who are helping forward this move- 
ment. And in an educational way we are doing our best- A concrete fact_ will 
interest the Council. I am associated with the Ripon College which contains a 
very large number of students We make it a point, when a poor member of 
the Depressed Classes applies for admission, either to admit him free or to 
charge him half fees, and I believe the same thing is being done by the 
authorities in the other colleges. There is the difficulty about our hostels that, 
while our students will perhaps live with them in the same hostel, they will 
not dine with them, and I find from the proceedings which have been 
published in to-day’s papers that my Hon’ble friend Babu Radha Charan Pal 
moved a Resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council asking the Gov- 
ernment for a small grant of Rs. 1,200 for a hostel for these classy. 
Therefore, the fact is that educated public opinion in Bengal and m India 
is most anxious that there should be a definite movement towards uplif tmg 
the Depressed Classes. Government can co-operate by establishing schools, by 
helpiii^ the organisations which are already at work by starting Co-operative 
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Credit Societies, and by affording facilities for the admission, of members 
of the Depressed Classes into the public service. Tn this way the comncmnity 
will be educated ; their self-consciousness and their self-respect will be 
strengthened. They will learn to assert their rights, and. Sir, when a com- 
munity has learnt to assert itself its future is assured, for, sooner or later, it 
will get its rights And the Namasudras have begun that process. 

“I think, therefore, that the future of this question appears to me to be 
exceedingly hopeful. I hope and trust that the Besolution of my Hon’ble 
friend will be accepted — at least the principle of it : I think it can do nothing 
but good. The association of G-overnment with private effort in this direction 
will stimulate private effort ; and will bring about, within a measurable][distance 
of time, a satisfactory solution of this great problem.” 

TKe Kon’ble Mr. Hill : Sir, the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, in moving 

this Besolution, has placed two sets of people in the dock, first of all the Hindus 
and secondly, the Local Governments. My Hon’ble friend Mr. Surendra 
Hath Banerjee has effectively defended that part of the attack which M'as levelled 
at-the Hindus, and has pointed out that the fundamental difficulty in connection 
with this problem is, at the root, religious and social, and the two, in the case of 
Hinduism, are indissolubly connected That being so, it was, X cordially agree 
with my Hon’ble friend, somewhat ungenerous to make an attack upon the 
leaders of Hindu opinion for their failure to grapple with a problem of extraordi- 
nary difficulty. However, I am not concerned so much to defend the Hindus who, 
under the able leadership of the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee, are quite able to take care 
of themselves. What I am anxious about is, to express the bewilderment with 
which I listened to the remarks of the Hon’ble Mover of this Besolution, which 
assumed throughout that Local Governments were sitting with folded hands and 
required the leadership of the Government of India. With all respect. Sir, I 
have come sufficiently recently from a province to state that that position is 
diametrically opposed to the facts. I can only speak with some authority in 
respect of one province, but in respect of tjiat province, I desire to repudiate, 
with the greatest possible emphasis, the suggestion that the Local Governments 
are indifferent to this problem. Hothing could be farther from the facts On 
another point, I should like also, in respect of this Besolution, to indicate that 
the suggestion that a Committee emanating from the Government of India should 
be appointed, coupled with non-officials, to go into this question and to formulate 
a sort of uniform policy for India, «»eems to be one open to serious objection. I 
have listened with considerable sympathy to the general object which the 
Hon’ble Moyer has in view, and 1 do not wish for a moment to suggest that 
the objects aimed at by this Besolution may not be desirable in themselves ; 
but the suggestion that there ought to be a uniform policy laid down for 
the whole of India strikes one coming from the Bombay Presidency, where 
conditions from one end to the other differ so materially, as likely to 
hamper rather than to further the object which we all have in view. 
Between the north in Gujerat, and the south in Bijapur, where Mr. Starte 
is naaking, as I believe my Hon’ble friend Sir Beginald Craddock will ex- 
plain, most admirable arrangements for the reclamation of the criminal 
classes of the Southern Division, there is such a wide difference of con- 
ditions and circumstances, that the suggestion that a uniform policy could 
be applied to all these classes seems to me absolutely untenable. In 
addition to those bodies to which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banei^ee referred who Bxe doing useful work, gradual spade work, in the pre- 
paration of the ground for the elevation of the Depressed Classes, I should like 
to add the name of the Servants of India Society. That Society in Bombay — 
and it is for the purpose of mentioning this that I have ventured to intervene 
in this debate — -that Society in Bombay city is working whole-heartedly, in 
conjunction with officials, who are helping, as far as possible, in the direction 
of improving the economic condition of the Depressed Classes of Bombay city. 
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So far tEey Eaye limited tliemselves to that. ISTo doubt they will extend their 
operations as time goes on ; but what I wish to emphasize. Sir, is that the 
Servants of India Society is precisely the kind of organization which, if it 
enlists the assistance, as the Servants of India Society has done, of Glover n- 
ment and Groyernment oflacials so far as is legitimate, can effect much more 
within given limits than any official or semi-official committee appointed by 
Glovernment. The members of the Servants of India Society know precisely 
the conditions in which they are working, and Grovernment could not possibly 
have a better agency to advise and help them and to indicate to them the 
directions in which Government can most successfully intervene. 

*« Por these reasons. Sir, while sympathising— ^as all the speakers have done— 
with the objective whicli the Hon*ble ISilr. Dadabhoy had in moving this Resolu- 
tion, I have ventured to suggest that the charges brought against Local Govern- 
ments are void of foundation, and that the suggestion that a committee, composed 
of officials and non-officials, should be appointed in order to create a uniform 
policy to give effect to the objects of the Resolution, is one which cannot really 
commend itself to those who have the objects of the Resolution at heart.” 

!riie Hon’ble Faiiid.it IMEaidaiii IVHoliaiii lM[a>la.‘vi3ra> : — Sir, it 
seems rather ungracious to say so, but a sense of the dignity of the proceedings 
of this Council compels me to utter a protest against the manner in which some- 
times subjects are brought before it for consideration. I am certain that in 
private conversation, in private dealings between man and man, no member of 
the Council would be guilty of the discourtesy which some of us, in the course 
of our discussions, I am sorry to say, have at times shown towards whole 
comm uni tifes. 

•* In moving the Resolution the object of which I may at once say, has my 
whole-hearted support, my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, went out of his 
way to make remarks against the Hindu community which, I think, he ought 
to have avoided. !N’ow, Sir, I am not here to defend everything Hindu that 
exists. I am not here to apologise for the many prejudices or superstitions, 
which I am sadly conscious are to be found among one portion or another of 
our community. Bui. it is not the Hindu community alone which finds it 
difficult to get rid of prejudices. You, Sir, know^ — every sensible educated 
man knows — ^that whatever the community may be, superstitions and preju- 
dices die hard. Without meaning the smallest disrespect, I would instance the 
case of the marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. I suppose everybody 
recognises that that was a measure of an absolutely harmless nature which 
should have been accepted long, long ago by English society. At any rate, that 
is the view of a lot of people. And yet we know very well how many years 
it took, and what an amount of effort it needed to persuade English people 
to accept such a simple measure. Well, I mention that only as an instance to 
show that prejudices die hard. e Hindus have got some much worse preju- 
dices to fight against, I acknowledge, I own it. But I do not think it is within 
the province of a Member of this Council either to lecture to the Hindus 
present here or to those outside as to socio-religious disabilities among them- 
selves which they might fight against and remove. I think the province of 
Members of this Council is limited to dealing with matters of legislation or other 
administrative matters which may properly be taken up by the Government. 
As has been already pointed out, the Government have, in pursuance of a wise 
and liberal policy, laid it down that they shall not interfere in matters of a 
religious or socio-religious character, a ad accusations of the character in Q^nestion 
ought, therefore, to be avoided here. When they are indulged in, it pl^es 
members other than those who bring such charges in a very awkward position. * 
I do not wish to descend into a disputation as to the merits of the imputations or 
the justification for the general observations that have been made. If I do, I shall 
he guilty of what I protest against. And yet if I do not, I am left in the 
position that I have heard without protest remarks showing that the Hindu 
community from one end of the country to the other was guilty of all that 
Tfi y friend, the JBLon’hle IMover of the Resolution, has suggested- BCe has not 
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paused to qualify his remarks ; he has uot paused to inquire whether the 
conditions he had heard of as obtaining say, in Madras, obtained at all in the 
United Provinces, or whether they were different ; and whether the conditions 
which obtain in the Punjab are the same as those which obtain in Bengal 
and Bombay. It is one sweeping generalisation that he has made against 
a whole community. I am conscious that we BTindus have many prejudices to 
fight against and conquer ; but I submit that this is not the place to tell us of 
them. 

** Secondly, in dealing with the Resolution, my ECon’ble friend might v ell 
have done a little more justice to the Q-overnment. I have been a student 
of the reports on Public Instruction for many years My ECon’ble friends. 
Sir Edward Maclaganand Mr. Sharp, will bear me out when I say that there 
are numerous reports on public instruction which show that the^ Government 
of India — ^and under the direction of the Government of India, ^ the Local 
Governments — have for decades past been endeavouring to promote in a special 
degree the education of the backward classes. I find that, even in the report 
to which my BTon’ble friend referred, a list is given of the many ways in which 
the Government have been endeavouring to promote the education of the 
backward classes. Not only that ; but wo know that in many places men of 
the humblest classes have risen high, and have been greeted as any educated 
man would be greeted. I had the honour of having a friend at Allahabad who 
belonged to the Chamar class. He was an M.A. of the same University as I 
belonged to. I greeted him just as cordially as any other man ; and I would 
in similar circumstances greet any Ohamar or any Ghandal as cordially. 
It is not that the old conditions are not changing. They are changing ; they 
must change. But we have to recognise that social conditions are the legacy 
of a number of circumstances. They are not created to order. And education 
is the great solvent which removes all social differences and pi*ejudices. Let 
there be more education. I join with my Hon’ble friend in asking that 
more efforts should he made in that direction. But let not the impression 
go forth, as the Hon’ble Mr. Hill has very well pointed out, that we are 
starting a new campaign, or that effort in a new direction is being suggested 
which has hitherto been absent from the mind of the Government — both the 
Government of India and the Local Governments. The history of education, 
as can be seen from the Quinquennial Reports previous to that of the Hon*ble 
Mr, Sharp, shows that the Government has been very much alive to this aspect 
of the question, 

“ But, Sir, when I come to deal with the subject-matter of the Resolution, 
I find myself in complete agreement with my Hon’ble friend. I understand he 
desires two things. One is that the status of the members of these Depressed 
Glasses should be elevated. So far as the elevation or depression of that status 
rests upon social or socio -religious causes, the Government would rightly abstain 
from making any attempt in that direction. But I submit that it depends 
largely, almost wholly — nay, I say it depends wholly — upon education. 
That is the one solvent which will solve this problenoi, and most certainly 
do I wish and pray that the Government will do as much more as it can 
towards the spread of education among these classes. There are, however, 
other facts to be recognised. In going to deal with the Depressed Glasses, the 
Government cannot regard other— what I may call non — Depressed Classes as 
out of the field of its consideration. The Britim Government has been offering 
education to children of every class in India. If it has not been doing so, it 
should. But if certain classes will not come forward to avail themselves of it, 
that is due to causes for which the Government is not responsible. If there are 
certain classes who readily avail themselves of that education, that again is the 
result of causes which have worked for a long time All that we can reasonably 
ask^ — and I do join my ^end in asking for it — ^is that there should be absolutely 
no impediment placed in the way of the education of any boy belonging to 
any class of the community Be he a Ohamar ^ be he a Chcmdal, be he or she 
of whatever class or condition, if there is a child living and breathing in India, 
the schools of the Government and the schools of the cozamunify oug^t to be 
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opeii to tliait cliild as muob. as to any other child.. And if there are any diffi- 
oxilties thrown in their way, if any difficulties are shown to exist anywhere 
in the case of these children of the Depressed Glasses, the matter should 
certainly he brought to the notice of the Government for remedy at the 
earHest possible opportunity. I will go further. I will say let there be special 
facilities, special encouragement gjiven, in order to induce them to come 
forward to avail themselves of education. Eor I wish that there should be pro- 
vision for educating every child. I liope the time will soon come, distant though 
it may seem^ at present, when compulsory education will be provided for every 
child in India. In the meantime let us provide such facilities as are possible for 
every class of the community who will come forward to avail themselves of it. 
And when you have once given education, an amelioration of the other conditions 
that my friend speaks of in the Eesolution will come in as a matter of course. 
I have known many instances which support my view, but I do not wish to take 
up the time of Council by narrating them. I have heard from the lips of so 
revered a man as Sir Grurudas Banerjee, a Brahmin of Brahmins, how he treats 
every educated man who goes to him, whatever his caste may he. I know of 
no friend who would not be ashamed of himself if he refused to treat an 
educated brother in the way in which he should, merely because he happened 
to be of a lower or Depressed Glass. Therefore, I say let there be more and more 
of education ; let the other social advantages which resixlt from education 
spring up, and the complaint about the treatment given to the Depressed Glasses 
will disappear. 

“ I have already said in the beginning that we all have ^ot to contend 
against some difficulties, and I know that even with education there may- 
be some small-minded people, some narrow-minded people, who may fail 
to act up to the standard that is the right standard for a man to adopt towards his 
brother-man. But such instances you -will find even among communities other 
than Hindus. There is not a community in which there are not, some people 
who would allow their treatment of their fellow-men to be affected by 
differences in social position. Even in societies where there is absolutely no 
caste, in the sense in which we Hindus have it, in European societies and 
even in Muhammadan societies differences in social position sometimes lead 
not merely to the refusal of the courtesies which may be due to a man, 
but sometimes even to his persecution. There will always be some such 
men perhaps in every community : let us not think too much of them. So far 
as the general bulk of the community is concerned in India as elsewhere, once 
you educate the humblest men, once they begin to lead a life of cleanliness, 
onoe they wean themselves effectively, extricate themselves from the bondage 
of the customs and habits and surioundings which have for a long time been 
associated, unfortunately associated, with their position, there wiU be absolutely 
no bar to their being admitted into society, no bar to their being treated as 
educated brethren, and it is in that view. Sir, that I support the prayer that 
has been made that the Government should do all that it can to promote 
education among these humble people. I may add, however, that I do not at 
all see the necessity for a committee such as has been proposed. I entirely agree 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Hill in the view that there is no need for such a com- 
mittee. I think. Sir, that Government, both Imperial and Provincial, are alive 
to their duty in this direction, and I tMnk all that is_ needed is the provision of 
xp.ore funds. Ai^Eord Ourzon said long ago, the question of education in India 
is a question of funds ; if funds are forthcoming, if grants for education will 
bo ii^de in abundance, then I have no doubt that this question of the 
amelioration of the conditions of the Depressed Glasses will by itself steadily 
move on towards solution. Eor that purpose and to that extent I support the 
prayer which is contained in the itesolution.’* 

Tli-e B[<»n*l»le Mr. Maidhu Sudan l>a>s : — Sir, the turn which 
the discussion on this Resolution has taken reminds me of the b^inning and 
the heat of a football mat^. When two teams about to be engaged in a 
irotbaU match meet .one another, each wishes t^t the other shouldr come out' 
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successful ; but wben the kiokiug of the ball commences, in the heat of the 
sport, all that benevolence disai^pears, and the whole thing assumes an 
altogether different aspect. The object which moved the Hon’ble Mr Dadabhoy 
to put forward his Resolution has the full sympathy and support of all the 
Hindu Members. But in his attempt to kick the ball of responsibility to the 
other side, he raised a heat in the sport which has brought out undesirable 
discussion. But the discussion and the remarks which have been made have 
prominently brought into view these facts, that the leaders of the Hindu 
community are as anxious as anybody else to advance the interests of these 
Depressed, I should rather say. Oppressed Classes But then to quote the 
language of the Hon’ble speaker who preceded me (Mr Malaviya), customs 
and traditions die hard. And the Hon’ble Mr. Bauer jee in his speech pointed 
out that when it is a contest between a desire to improve and between old 
customs and traditions — customs based in most cases on religion — ^then we 
must look forward to the work of evolution ; a revolution should be avoided. 
How, then, what is the position of the Depressed Classes as we find at this 
moment of the discussion of this question in this Council ? People ax’e advanc- 
ing to approach the Depressed Classes and give them the right hand of uplift. 
But that must be the work of evolution, and evolution is slow. It may be 
steady, but it is slow, very slow Who can say how many millions of 
ages it took to evolve man out of his ancestor, the monkey, according to 
Darwin ? Evolution is very slow, and traditions and customs die hard, but 
there stands the man of the Depr-essed Class What is his position ? He is 
away from Hindu society in the midst of a desert. Why is he there ? Because 
at some time or other he was cast away as the sweepings of society ; and he 
does not receive the same treatment which even sweepings in thriving cities 
do, because the sweepings are looked after so that they may not ferment and 
breed germs of disease. Hez’e these jjeople live on the outskirts of a village ; 
they are deprived of every opportunity of seeing the example of a good moral 
healthy life; they are deprived of what is a very powerful deterrent in the 
human nature, and that is the approval of respectable society I believe, Sir, 
that the censure of society is a more powerful deterrent than the sentence 
of a judge. 

“Sir, the man who confesses his guilt to the polioencuin of having committed 
theft will conceal it from his neighbour ; the soldier who will wadk into the 
mouth of the roaiing cannon will shrink before the little finger of scorn 
of society. Society furnishes a very powerful motive for a man to be worthy 
of its approbation and to earn its good opinion. What is the position of the 
Depressed Classes P What wonder if they turn to be criminal ? It is all very 
good. Sir, to speak of the Criminal Tribes, but I am afraid very few of us realise 
the meaning of these two little words. A few men in a village commit an 
offence to which perhaps they are driven by hunger, and the aresidents of the 
village are all put down as belonging t-> the tribe of criminals. Before a 
child is born with the impress of God’s innocence on his face, while he is 
actuallj^ drawing his mother’s blood in his mother’s womb, the brand of the cri- 
minal is put upon him. That is the meaning as I understand of criminal 
tribes, and that is what we have at the present day under the British Govern- 
ment, though the brightest jewel on the Crown of England was earned by 
abolishing slavery in the world. It is not my duty here to say what the 
Government has done or what the Government should have done. The question 
is, if those responsible for the administration of the country |^el that they 
have done all that they could do or should have done to stretch the right 
hand of help to uplift these men from their pit of d^radation ; if they are 
satisfied I have nothing to say. Reference has been made in the course of the 
speeches delivered to the missionaries* benevolent efforts in this direction. 

I may^ say that on account of the complexity of the Hindu social system 
the missionaries perhaps in some cases have added another Depressed Class. 
They acted from the best of motives, from the most benevolent of motives^ in 
fact I should say from ^ the highest of motive^ but on account of their igno- 
r^iuoe of the social conditions and their inability to understand the complex 
rules of society, they have added another Depressed Glasi^ and I belong to the 
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Depressed Olsss of tlie Indian Oliristian community. I was born a bigb. 
caste Hindu, but owing to my conversion I belong to tbat additional 
Depressed Class. Tbe doors of tMs Obamber are bermetically sealed against 
tbat Depressed Class. If any Resolution is sent to tbis Council on tbe subject 
it is considered controversial, perhaps the very existence of that class is con- 
sidered problematic ; and tbat in a country where the Government maintains 
an ecclesiastical establishment and where tbe Ring who rules over us proudly 
bears tbe title of the Defender of tbe Eaitb. But let us turn to the situation 
where tbe Government can be of some help ; many of these Depressed Classes 
are to be found in the jails ; a man goes to jail and is taught an industry, be 
learns an industry and we often bnd tbat on the very day be regains bis free- 
dom be commits an offence again. To my mind tbat suggests a most interest- 
ing psychological problem. Why does be do tbis ? Outside tbe jail be has 
those whom be loves and who are near and dear to him As I said, after 
leaving jail be loses no time in losing his freedom again ; why is that ? I think. 
Sir, because the rules under which he works do not present to bis mind any 
reward ; be does not associate labour with the rewai'd of labour ; 
be considers tbe grub be gets is due to bis imprisoned conditions. Can 
Government do nothing to improve tbis state of things ? Cannot tbe 
jail rules be relaxed in such a way that the man would associate bis right to 
earn an honest livelihood with bis labour, and thus have an inducement to 
engage in tbe industry which he has learned in the jail ? I suggest this 
because these jail birds are the people who are entirely under the control 
of Government I do not like to go further because I know Government 
rules are cast-iron, but it is certainly in tbe power of Government to recast 
them in order to suit tbe present circumstances I think we are agreed 
tbat this class really deserves our earnest attention, and I hope tbe Gov- 
ernment, as well as those outside the walls of this Chamber, men of position, 
men of influence, will all combine (instead of kicking the football of respon- 
sibility among ourselves), tbat they will — ” 

The Hon’ble the Vice-lPresident : — I must ^ ask tbe Hon’ble 
Jdember to bring bis remarks to a close ; be has one more minutej.” 

The Hon’tole IVEr. IMCaidLhii. Sudaiii. I>a»s : — ** I will die before that 
minute expires 1 I hope all will join together and stretch forth their bands 
of sympathy and help with a sincere desire to uplift those classes in such a 
way tbat the class will feel tbat tbe bands are held o,ut to uplift them and 
not to strike them. ” 

The Hon’tole Mr. Hudson : — Sir, I beg to be permitted to say a 
few words. The last district in the Bombay Presidency in which I served was 
tbe Paneb Mahals. The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy’s definition of ‘ Depressed 
Classes ’ would include the Bhils. I don’t think they would be pleased to bear 
that they were so described because the whole country contains JBhils s there 
are there not only more than enough schools for them but there is also a school 
for educating Bhil school-masters. There are no criminal tribes resident in 
tbe district, but there are, of course, lower classes, really Depressed Classes, 
Bheds and ^angis. Eor tbe Bhangis, which are tbe lower class, there are 
some special schools, and tbe Bheds themselves get whatever attention they 
reouire either in separate schools or in verandahs, and all inspecting officers 
make a point of seeing that these boys, though they a^aay be in tbe verandah, 
do get individual attention. So xnuoJi for tli© Panch. IVlalials. 

The next district is tbe Dbarwar district. There tbe same remarks apply 
to the Jtfangs and Mahals, tbe Depressed Classes. The crinunal tri^s have 
been taken in band by Mr. Starte, to whose work tbe Hon’ble Mr. Hill has 
referred, and I am sure tbat all tbat can be done for this class is being done 
Ijy Government. W e cannot interfere with social and religious matters, and 
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tliat ties our hands very largely. In this district there is also a high caste Hindu 
Mission, a Depressed Glasses Mission, working. 

With these few words, Sir, I bring my remarks to a close.” 

Tlie Hon-’ble Rai Sitaiii.a*tlL "Rmy Bahadur : — “ Sir, I should like 
to tell the Hon’ble Mover that there is no such rigid distinction — an insurmount- 
able barrier — between the Depressed Classes and the higher classes of Hindus in 
Bengal as is supposed to exist in the Madras Presidency. The question is beset 
with religious and social difficulties, and as such, it is difficult to see how this 
distinction and this barrier, which are entirely due to religion can be removed by 
the appointment of a Committee. I think that the elevation of the Depressed 
Classes must be left to the ennobling influence of education, and education alone, 
and I must say that education has already done much to uplift the Depressed 
Classes in Bengal and to remove the marks of inequality which distinguish the 
depressed from the higher classes Individual efforts are not wanting in Bengal, 
and I may say that some of the leaders of the educated community have been 
crying themselves hoarse for uplifting the Depressed Classes. But the society, 
I mean, the orthodox Hindu society, is not yet so advanced as to yield to the 
infinence of the leaders of the educated community. As T said before, the dis» 
tinction in Bengal is not so marked and not so rigid as in Southern India. I 
may state here that the Depressed Classes in Bengal, be they Bamasadras, or 
Qhamarst are freely admitted into our colleges and schools, and there is abso- 
lutely no barrier against their admission. I should further state that the Gov- 
ernment has been doing much by providing liberal education to Namasudras 
in the Baridpur district, especially, in the sub-division of Gopalgunj, and the 
result is that several JSTomasudras have taken MA and B.A. degrees and 
Government has been very generous towards them by appointing some of them 
as Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates, and Hanungoes, etc., and given them 
some other good appointments I may add here that whenever an educated or 
degree-holder Ndmasudra appears before us we do not make the slightest 
distinction in our treatment between such a man and another educated 
Hindu belonging to a higher class. All these go to show that the uplifting 
and elevation of the Depressed Classes can only be achieved by education 
and education alone, and though I have every sympathy with the object of this 
Resolution, I can hardly believe that the formation of a Committee alone will 
do much to solve the difficulty.” 

The Hon’ble IMIr. Bavidson. : — ** Sir, this debate has already been 
long drawn out — though perhaps not quite *in linked sweetncas * — and I 
would not add to its length at all, were it not that I think I should be faib-ng in 
my duty to my province if I did not set forth what has been done for the 
Depressed Classes by one of the ' criminals in the dock,’ namely, the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 

“ I have had a subordinate connection with that Governm^t for inter" 
mittent periods throughout the last 26 years ; this began in 1891, when it was 
my task to compile the Presidency Administration Report. My point is that 
I have had some opportunity jof gauging the policy of the Local Government, and 
with the knowledge so gathered I can confidently aver that nothing can 
be further from the truth than the statement that in regard to the treatment of 
Depressed Classes there has been a policy of drift. On the co||^trary, in three 
departments the matter has been oonsta,ntly befbre the Government, in the 
Department of Education, in the Judicial Department, and more recently in 
the Borest Department. With regard to the Department of Education, I need 
say little. That has been adequately dealt with by the Hon’ble Pandit IVTaflftTi 
Mohan Malaviya. It is the case, of course, notwithstanding what the Hon’ble 
Mover says, that successive Administration Reports of the Education Depart- 
ment have again and again devoted special attention to the question of the 
education of the Depressed Classes, I should like, however, before I leave the 
topic of education, to refer briefly to one or two statements of Mr. Dadabhoy’s 
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in regard to ■wliicli I do not think his information is quite np to date. He 
spoke of the ontlay on Panchama education as amounting to 6*7 lakhs. I do 
not know where he took that figure from : the only reference I have to hand 
is the latest Presidency Administration Report. I find that under the heading 
* Education of Panohamas * — a heading which has been included in 

our report for many years — it is stated that the total expenditure 

rose from 7*66 lakhs to 7 ‘76 lakhs Now I do not wish to draw any comparison 
between, say, 7-g- lakhs and 6^ lakhs. jMy point is that even the larger figure 
is expenditure on schools which are reserved exclusively for the use of the 
Panchamas and in no sense represents the total outlay on the education of 
Panchamas ; also it refers for the most part, if not entirely, to elementary 
education. 

I 

Mr. Hadabhoy next referred to an alleged decline in the number of 
secondary schools. I suppose the number of schools is comparatively unim- 
portant ; what is of greater interest is the number of pupils In the same 
Administration Report I find it stated that there was a ‘ notable increase in 
the number of Panohamas in secondary schools. 

“ I will leave now education and pass on briefly to refer to the Judicial 
and Eorest Departments. In the Judicial Department, that section which 
deals with the Agency Tracts in the Northern Sircars, has continuously paid 
special attention to the educational, moral and material improvement of the 
hillmen indigenous to those tracts who come within Mr. Dadabhoy’s definition 
of Depressed Glasses, though I fancy that, like the JBhils of Bombay, they 
would rather resent inclusion in that category. Apart from the Agency 
Tracts the Judicial Department has during the last few years initiated a 
new departure — ^the establishment of special settlements for criminal tribes. 
This movement which is particularly associated with the name of a former 
member of this Gouncil, the Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, has been the subject 
of special attention during the past two or three years. Turning again 
to the only book of reference, which I have at hand, the last edition of 
the Madras Civil Budget Estimates, I find that the matter is of sufficient 
importance to take up three pages of the detailed estimates, and the details 
show that there were at least eleven such special settlements scattered over six 
different districts. 

“ It remains only to refer to the third and last department. Pores ts, and 
there all I need say is that it is the constant endeavour of the district officers 
of that Department to enlist the co-operation of the hill tribesmen, who are 
otherwise apt to be addicted to crime, but who, finding themselves provided 
with regular employment and looked after by intelligent officers, soon learn 
to do useful work. There have during the past two or three years, in par- 
ticular, been special endeavours in that way to improve the status of the 
Malay alia in North Arcot and the OJienzus in the EZurnool district, and if I 
had a forest a dminis tration report by me I coxild easily add other instances 
from at least three or four more districts. 

** That, Sir, is all that I have to say on behalf of the * criminal ’ to whom 
I stand in the relation of next friend — and I venture in con elusion, to urge that 
I have made out a clear case to show that my client — ^tbe Government of 
'MTadras — is entitled to acquittal on the charge of neglecting the interests of 
the Depressed Gl^ses.’* 

Tire lIo2i*ble Sir Reginald Craddoc'k : — “ Sir, I should like to 
preface my remarks by saying — and I do not think any one in this Council 
will contradict me — ^that the Government of India and every Docal Govern- 
ment have always been ready to befriend the poor, oppressed, or depressed in 
tbia country, whatever their caste, race or status. The Hon’ble Member who 
moved this Resolution has brought within its purview classes of the community 
which are markedly distinct from one another, and present problems which 
differ totally from one another. He has accused the Goveminent of apathy, 
and of merely following a negative policy of drift. "W ell. Sir, my task in 
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defending tlie Government from this charge has been considerably lightened. 
Not only have representatives of two Governments got up to protest against 
the accusation, hut I find myself in the pleasant position of having two 
Hon’ble Members, with whom I often have to disagree, as the staunchest 
supporters of Government of any who have risen to speak. I refer to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee and the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya. 

T welcome their support As my Hon’ble Colleague Mr. Hill said, we can 
very well leave the Hindu community to make its own defence against the 
statements made regarding them by the Hon’ble Mover, and on behalf of 
Government, I can only say that, while we sympathize very greatly wirh the 
object which the Hon’ble Member has in view, yet we cannot approve, and in 
fact no member of this Council, either official or non-official, has expressed 
approval, of the particular methods which the Hon’ble Mover has advocated. 
I should like, however, to explain to the Council how widely different some of 
these problems are, and to indicate very generally how they have been met, 
drawing also on this occasion, as some other members have done, on my 
personal experience in this matter which extends now to over 30 years. And 
in my official career I have been brought in contact with these very problems 
from the date on which I joined the service, almost I may say, up to the 
present time. Mr. Badabhoy includes tribes and castes which are hereditary 
criminals and regard a predatory life as their special occupation and means 
of livelihood Regarding these the problem is one of winning them from 
their criminal habits, and finding them the mears of making an honest live- 
lihood. Various members have referred* to the efforts made in this direction, 
the noble efforts of the Salvation Army, and in addition to these the efforts 
made directly by Government It has for many years now been recognised 
that when you are dealing with criminal tribes, it is not sufficient to hunt 
them down from here and from there, to catch them when you can and 
imprison them in jail, or to bind them down under the bad livelihood 
sections. You have to do these in the interests of the .peaceful citizens 
among whom they rob, but you will never cure them by that means, and 
you will never turn them into honest citizens. The police in their case 
are bound always to watch those men, to follow them, to dog their footsteps 
and to track them down, and in that case, of course, no man- has a chance of 
reforming himself and becoming an honest citizen. It is in recognition of this 
that the Government have passed measures which enable them to deal with 
criminal tribes ; and it is in recognition of this that the Government have 
assisted and helped the Salvation Army in their efforts to meet and deal with 
this great evil. Reference has been made to the work done by Mr Starte in 
the Bombay Presidency. His methods have been so sucoe^ful that his special 
duty has, from time to time, been extended and he is turning castes which led 
a life of plundering their fellows and of vagrancy and crime of various 
descriptions — coining, cattle-lifting, miscellaneous pillage of all kinds — ^he is 
turning them into steady cultivators, and in some cases even he has found 
them employment in mills, and there is every chance that those men will 
before long be weaned entirely from their former methods Well, Sir, it is 
quite true that we have not found in every Province officers of Government 
who are equally successful in dealing with these men, and that the Salvation 
Aimiy’s help h^ been requistioned from time to time. I do not care whether 
it is the Salvation Army or whether it is any other reforming’ body, but I do 
say timt zeal, it may be religious zeal, is very often a nec^teary element in 
pursuing this difficult task among people of this kind and in winning them 
from evil ways. The fact that a man feels that he has a mission behind him 
encourages him to pursue his task, and enables him to inspire confidence among 
these xnen far more than can be secured by a mere paid official whom th^ 
recognise draws his salsury and is merely doing the work for wages and not for 
any higher reward. Sir, I am sure the Oounoil -will agree that no move can be 
done than is being done in the direction of these criminal tribes. It is a slow 
process, and we are moving as steadily as we can T3ie Punjab Government 
have put forward a scheme which in these hard financial times we may not be 
able to start at once, but which, we hope, will be successfuh Hud the Madras 
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Government and. th.e Government of Bombay bave done their part, the United. 
Provinces also, and some of the other Provinces where the problem is not quite 
so acnte. But I have no doubt that, as time goes on, in every part of India 
the efforts to deal with this question will be more and more skilfully conducted 
and more and more successful. 

“ Now, Sir, I pass to another category of men to which the Hon’ble JMr. 
Badabhoy has alluded. As far as I can make out from bis remarks, he has in- 
cluded among these Depressed Glasses people who might be described as sub- 
merged merely on the ground of poverty. The occupations which *they follow 
may be of so menial or humble a character that few of their number can. expect 
to earn more than a bare subsistence. The problem in the case of these men. 
Sir, is the whole problem of the distribution of wealth, the problem of the 
fight with poverty, and no Committee that could be got together, whether 
Official or Non-Official, could find us, for that purpose, any immediate solu- 
tion. All the measures that we take to improve the education of the country, 
to irnprove agriculture and so on, will re-act beneficially on the pover- 
ty which mi^t exist in all communities, and which must of course claim a 
number of victims in so large a country as this. We hope, and every one must 
hope, that as the development of the country proceeds, as irrigation is extended, 
as agriculture is improved, as industries develop, that, sinaultaneously with the 
improvement in all the better classes, must likewise come an improve- 
ment in the condition of those who may be described as ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water But at all times, and in all places, the Government is 
always ready to help and assist those classes to the best of its powers. 

• ** The third class to which the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy refers is the abori- 

ginal. As the Hon’ble Mr. Hudson has pointed out, it is quite incorrect to 
place the aboriginal among the Depressed Glasses, that is to say, if you count 
the Depressed Glasses as people who are in a condition of degradation. That 
is not the position of the aboriginal at all. They number among their ranks 
Eeudatory Ghiefs of small States, Zamindars of various degrees, cultivators and 
agricultural labourers, and, even if you come down the scale to the very 
bottom, you will find even among the tribes which inhabit the forests and 
live by hunting, — if they cultivate at all, they cultivate by fire and the 
axe — that they are proud of their traditions and of their ancestry, and 
they will trace their descent, it may be to the sun or moon, along with 
many of the higher castes of India. And among these men. Sir, will be found 
many virtues — virtues of patience, courage, simplicity and honesty. The wilder 
men are the true children of nature, and one of the chief difficulties that the 
Government haa to contend with, is that, as you bring these men. into contact 
with civilization, the first contact produces deteriornfion, and that is one of the 
problems we have to deal with in connection wxth aboriginal races. But it is 
quite untrue to suggest that Government has followed a policy of drift with 
regard to aboriginals. In their case, the history of legislation in India shows 
many enactments, especially land enactments, for the benefit of these classes. 
I have personally had great ekperience in dealing with aboriginals I know 
that, as regards many of the Oonda of Balaghat and Mandla, a great deal has 
been done to settle them on the land ; their migratory habits are disappearing, 
their cultivation has improved, and they contribute to society many respectable 
members. In addition to that, the most noticeable feature in my time has 
been the tendency of these people, who vyore once wild and shy, to improve 
themselves and to ask for schools to be opened among them. That is one of 
the most gratifying signs of improvement which I have noticed in the course 
of my service, and the progress has been from year to year Sir, these Oonds 
are by no means depressed They show very high virtues. I recollect 
that, in the great famine of 1896-97, there was an Engineer who had won 
the confidence of these people The work on which he was engaged was 
the building of a tank, and these men had promised him that they would 
work hard and finis h the tank before the rains broke. Some time after, 
while the tank was yet unfinii^ed, there was an epidemic of cholera and 
the QondSy as is their wont when they are frightened by epidemics, 
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left in. a body. Yet, witbin three days these men came back and said * Well, 
cholei a or no cholera, we promised the Sahib that we would finish this tank, 
and here we are ’ ; and they finished it. There was anothei* movement of reform 
— a temperance reform — among the Ootids of Balaghat District with which my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Low, who was Deputy Commissioner when I was Commis- 
sioner of the Division, and I were closely associated. It was a purely spontaneous 
movement which we did our best to help, and in order to do that, we caused 
large sums to be remitted from the excise farms of the Slalars, for the JS.alar 
has ever beSn the worst enemy of the Oonds That movement subsisted for a 
long t^me — it subsisted, I think, for two or three years — and then unfortunately, 
the* reformers at the head of it were unable to keep it going, though a few of 
them remained total abstainers. To indicate the zeal shown by these reformers, 
I may mention that the head of this movement had prescribed penalties for 
any one who indulged in liquor. Unfortunately, one of his own wives went 
to a neighbouring bazaar, and bought three pice worth of liquor This was a 
very s^wkward predicament for him, but he rose to the occasion He cut off 
her hair, and tied it up on an arch at the entrance of the village as an example 
to all who offended against the rules that he had promulgated of total abstin- 
ence, As my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Low said, this was moz’e creditable, to 
his zeal than likely to conduce to his domestic felicity. 

“ The last class with which the Hon’ble Member dealt, is one with which 
the speeches to-day have been, mostly concerned, and that is, the 
the class of people who are generally known as ‘the untouchables,’ whose 
disabilities are social and religious rather than economic. Among these, as 
has been indicated by various speakers, will be found persons of every vary- 
ing grade of prosperity and poverty. Among the JHahars of Bombay, and of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, will be found individuals who own lands, 
take contracts, speculate in cotton, as well as cultivators, village-watchmen, 
and labourers of all degrees. With regard to them the difficulty is not that the 
Government does not recognise them, but that, until the habits and prejudices of 
centuries are removed, the hands of their neighbours must necessarily press upon 
them. My Hon’ble friends Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Surend»a 
Nath Banerji have both stated that the educated Hindu of to-day is prepared to 
receive his educated brother, whatever be his class or ori^n. I have no doubt 
whatever tha^* that statement is correct, and that the educated community are 
prepared to do all that these Hon’ble Members claim for it But you must 
remember that these people live mostly in villages and very often in the back 
lanes of towns, and that their nearer neighbours have not yet come under these 
broad and liberal-minded influences. Therefore, as many speakers have indi- 
cated, the problem in dealing with this question is more social and religious 
than purely administrative. 

. “ I know myself of many difficulties in the matter of schools. There are 
many places where the Jktahar boys will not be allowed into the school ; they 
may be allowed in the verandah, and get only a small part of the master’s atten- 
tion there, or they may be entirely excluded. But it is only gradually that that 
difficulty can be met. I have constantly dealt with this very problem on the 
spot. I have reasoned with the people ; I have said to them : * These are tax- 
payers like yourselves, either let them come into the school, or, if you wish to 
indulge your own /prejudices — they may be reasonable prejudices, as you consider 
^em — ^but if you wish to indulge them, should you not contribute something 
in order that these boys may have a school of their own ’ ? In that way 
some of the better people have come forveard to help in the matter of wells, 
and schools for the low castes ; they have assisted, and the difficulties have 
been got over. But of course it is a matter which must take time, and 
Government itself cannot use compulsion. They go rather near to it some- 
times, for example, in travelling by railway, and when petitions are presented in 
Court. But they cannot ensure that these people shall always be well-treated 
in their offices. "Very often, I think, some of these classes refrain from seek- 
ing service they might otherwise wish to secure, becattso their neighbours are 
not likely to treat them warmly. Although the Hon’ble Mover described the 
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statement made by tbe Government of Bombay as * a magnificent non-possumus’ 
I think that it very accurately describes what the real difficulties of the situation 
are. Even though Government is willing to help in every way these unfor- 
tunate people, yet it remains true that — 

' the position, of these castes and tribes in the futni’e depends partly on their own selves, 
and partly those more favoured Indian communities, which by extending the hand of human 
comradeship or hardening their hearts and averting their faces^ have it in their power to elevate 
or to degrade them.-’ 

“ That, Sir, I think represents very truly and accurately the position of 
affairs as regard these Depressed Classes. But -within my own time I know that 
a better feeling has awakened and that prejudices are gradually becoming less 
and dying out ; and I look to that as an augury of much brighter things in the 
future. I am encouraged in that hope by the statements made by non-official 
Members in the Council to-day. 

“ Sir, we sympathise with the objects of the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy’s 
Resolution. "We are willing to go so far as to ask Local Govexnmen-fcs to put 
on record what they have done, are doing, and what further they can do, to 
improve the condition of these people. But we can place no faith in special 
Committees Have I not indicated to the Council how wide are the problems, 
and how impossible it would be to deal with them by means of Committees ? 
The problems extend over the whole range of Government from top to bottom. 
What I say is that, while extending our sympathy to the objects aimed at by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, we can go no further than promise to refer the ques- 
tion to Local Governments, and ask them whether they can do more than they 
are doing. That is as far as we can go, and with that assurance, I will ask the 
Hon*ble Member to withdraw his Resolution.” ' 

The Hon’ble Mr. I>adabli 03 r Sir, I find myself in a very pecu- 

liar and unfortunate position. There are two parties in this Council, and they 
are both on their defensive on this occasion. My justification for bringing in this 
Resolution, if any justification were needed, is to be found in the unenthusiastic 
and half-hearted support which I have received from my non-official colleagues. 
It was no pleasure, I assure you. Sir, to me to bring in this Resolution. If I 
could possibly have avoided it, I would have very cheerfully and very willingly 
done so. This is the sixth year of the life of this Reformed Council, as 
Hon’ble Members are aware, and the second term is now approaching expira- 
tion.< During the major portion of that time — ^the five years that I have been 
on this Council — I anticipated that the champions of public liberty, public 
spirit and public enterprise and culture — men like my friends the Hon’blo 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee or the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya — 
would take the trouble of moving a Resolution to this effect. I waited all this 
time to see if one of these enthusiastic members would bring in a Resolution for 
the amelioration of the Depressed Classes ; but ^hen I found that none of them 
had taken up the matter — ^though at times this matter is discussed even in the 
Congress Pandal in a certain manner ; when I found that it w?is not taken up 
in this^Council — I thought it my duty to do so 

Tlie Elou’ble Mr. Sureudrai lifad/b Satiieirlee : — I must 
make a correction. We have taken up the matter and we are doing our best in 
Bengal. It is therefore not a correct statement, so far as I am concerned, to 
say that we have not been doing anything in connection with the elevation of 
the Depressed Classes. I hope my Hon’ble friend vrill make that correction ? ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Daidaibboy : — My feon’ble friend has entirely 
misunderstood me. I said that he had failed to take any action in this 
Coimcil. I expected hinn to take this action, and as he had failed to do so, 
1, as a Parsee, representing a Hindu constituency, thought it my duty, to bring 
tbiH matter for public discussion in tMs Council. 
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“ I find myself, therefore, in a very unfortunate position ; and yet I 
say that the justification for bringing up this matter is very clear. My 
friends, the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee and the Hon*ble and learned Pandit, have 
said that I made certain statements in disparagement of the community to 
which they have the honour to belong I entirely repudiate that. I have the 
greatest respect for the community to which my Hon’ble friends belong. 
Tn the course of my speech, I first pointed out the history of these Depressed 
Glasses, and showed how Hindu society in the past had neglected its duty in 
+.bip matter. It is only latterly that enthusiasm has, to a certain extent, been 
awakened and something done for these unfortunate classes. 

** Sir, I think it was not rigLt on the part both of Official and Non-official 
Members to say that I have not acknowledged the value of the work done 
by Government in this connection I made it perfectly clear in the earlier 
part of my speech that it would be ‘ ungenerous ’ — as I mentioiisd — not to 
acknowledge the work that had been done by Government. All I wanted to 
point out was that no special remedial measures of any tangible or appreciable 
character had been adopted by Government in this connection. It could be 
gathered from my speech — and the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee has referred to this 
also — ^that one of the chief obstacles to the raising of the Depressed Glasses is 
the aversion of the higher classes to allow the boys of these degraded classes to 
enter the public schools. That feeling, thanks to the policy adopted by Govern- 
ment, has been gradually dying out ; but I do say that in this connection the 
higher classes have not come up to the height of the occasion, and have not 
done all they might have been expected to do. 

“ Sir, as regards the statements made by some of the Official Members, 
first of all, the Hon’ble Mr Hill stated what has been done in Bombay. 
Very probably my Hon’ble friend did not like my reference to the Press Note 
issued by the Government of Bombay on the subject. What I pointed out 
in my opening speech in connection with this Press Note was that the Bombay 
Government, instead of taking up the Depressed Glasses in their own hands 
and extending to them material help and assistance and special assistance by 
means of special schools for them, appointments in Government offices, and 
instead of making their life a little more bearable than it is, had by that Note 
left it to the Hindu community to ameliorate the conditions of these classes. 
And 1 protested that that was not the proper or the correct policy for a 
responsible Government to follow, that these degraded classes should not be 
left to their persecutors. Government should materially help and support 
them. Under no circumstances have I under-estimated what the Government 
of Bombay has done in this connection in the presidency from which my 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Glaude Hill, hails. Mr. Hudson has told us something 
about the existence of J3hil schools and about the inspection of those 
schools by Government officials, and he has also asked the Gouncil to accept 
statement that his individual attention has been paid to these schools. I do 
not at all doubt the correctness of his statement ; but my friend, Mr. Hudson, 
woxfid have done better if he had enlightened the Council with information 
about the proportion these schools bore to the numbers, the attendance there 
was in the schools, and the amount of money actually spent by the Bombay 
Government in aid of these schools. And in this connection. Sir, I pointed 
out in my first speech that the reports of the Directors of Public Instruction 
w^e entirely incomplete, and md not give any information on the subject. 
I also stated that in the l^t quinquennial report, compiled by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sharp, the information on Ihe subject was of a very scanty nature. 

“ I do not understand why my Hon’ble firiLend from Madras, Mr. Davidson, at 
all got up to speak on this occasion. In my opening speech I commended the 
work of the Madras Presidency, and I specially pointed out ” 

The Hojx’ble IMEr . Davidson Z — “May I rise. Sir, on a point of order 
and say by way of explanation that I regarded the Hon’ble Member’s reference 
to Madras as of the nature of that Taint praise* whiidi. is generally held to 
‘ damn ’ the recipient.’’ 
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The Hon’hle Mr. I>a>da*hho3r : — “ You are mistaken, seriously 
mistaken. I said Madras had done a great deal in that way, and I gave the 
figures of the school attendance. I also pointed out what had been done, and 
thanks to the valuable efforts of men like the BCon’ble Sir O. Sankaran Nair 
the Government of Madras had done some serious work. So I cannot possibly 
understand his criticisms on my speech. Sir, I have heard with great respect 
the remarks made by the Hon’ble the Home Member whose utterances in this 
Council are always characterised by great soundness. I am verj^ pleased to 
know from him the efforts which the Government has been making in this 
connection ; but I also say that, if the Hon’ble Member had enlightened the 
Council with greater details on the subject, it would have been better and 
more convincing. I still repeat what I stated in my opening address to this 
Council about the Government of India. I do not accuse them of dereliction 
of duty. What t said was that theirs was a policy of benevolent indifference 
in this matter, because they contended that this was a social question more 
or less. But in my opening speech I tried to separate the two ; I pointed 
out how, so far as the social question was concerned, the Government was 
incapable and incompetent to act, and how so far as the educational, poli- 
tical and industrial advancement of the Depressed Classes was concerned, 
the Government was in a position to help these people. It is unfortunate this 
distinction was also lost sight of by my two Hon^ble Colleagues, Mr. Banerjee 
and Pandit Malaviya Sir, shall not detain the C.ouncil any further. 
My arguments have been already placed before the Council ; and though 
the form of my Besolution has been disapproved, and certain statements of 
mine have been controverted and challenged, and some of my remarks have 
been disliked for obvious reasons, I am glad to find that there is a general 
sympathy with reference to this matter. And after the assurance which the 
Hon’ble the Home Member has given to me that he will advise all the Eocal 
Governments to report what they have done in the past, and what further 
action they can take in the future for the amelioration of the social, moral, 
educational and industrial progress of the various depressed communities^ of 
this country, I do not think it necessary to press my Besolution to a division. 
This Besolution will do one thing. This debate will stimulate our countrymen 
to further action ; it will stimulate our friends, Messrs. Banerjee and Malaviya, 
to take up this cause with greater energy ; it will stimulate Government to 
further beneficent action. I have no doubt that Government will take steps 
in the near future for giving special facilities for the advanoement.of these 
unhappy and wretched classes. With these words. Sir, I shall ask your per- 
mission to withdraw the Besolution.” 

The Besolution was, by permission, withdrawn. 

The Council adjourned to Monday, the 20th March, 1916. 
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Monday, the 20th March, 1916. 

Pbbsent : 

His Excellency Babon Habdingb ob Penshubst, b.o., g.c.b., g.c.m.g., g.c.v.o., 

G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., I.S.O., Viceroy and Governor General, presiding, 
and 57 Members, of whom 4i9 were Additional Members. 

aUSSTIONS AND ANSWXSRS. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Gd»n<g^adliair Chitiiavis asked : — 

1. “(a) Is it a fact that in some temporary settled Provinces in India, x^baao** 
tenants’ rents have been enhanced by Settlement Ofl&cers in recent years by reSSi SJ 
more than 1 00 or even 200 per cent ? If so, will Government be pleased to state 
whether these enbancements are due to raising of the classification of the soil ? to iSSS?" 

(5) Do Government propose to fix a limit to such enhancement in indivi- 
dual cases, say not more than 33 per cent, where the Settlement has taken place 
once and not more than 25 per cent, where the Settlement has taken place 
more than once ?” 

The Ron’ble Mr. .C. H. A. Hill replied : — 

“ (a) It is only in the Central Provinces and in a portion of Orissa that 
there is any general fiLxation of rents in the course qf re-settlement operations. 

The Government of India have no information regarding the enhancements 
which have been imposed in individual cases, but at no recent re-settlement has 
the all-round enhancement of rents been anything like the figure mentioned by 
the Hon’ble Member. Only in a few small areas, the circumstances of which 
have been exceptional, has it exceeded 33 per cent. 
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(6) In these circTxmstances, the Government do not consider that any action 
in the direction suggested by the Hon’ble Member is called for. Article 217 of 
the Central t'rovinces Settlement Code provides for the grant of an abatement 
of rent in individual cases in which the per saltum enhancement is more than 
can, in the opinion of the Settlement Ofidcer, be fairly imposed.” 

The Hon’ble Rai Ghanasyam Barua Bahadur asked : — 

2 . “ (a) Is it a fact that complaints about the want of sufficient grazing 
grounds for village cattle are frequently brought to the notice of Government. 
If the answer is in the affirmative, is it a fact that the deficiency of grazing 
grounds accounts for the distress and deterioration of cattle ? 

(6) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of directing all 
Local Governments to allot a sufficient and suitable area to each village for 
pasturing their cattle and to publish periodical reports of the progress made in 
this connection ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied : — 

' “ The Hon’ble Member is referred to the answer given by the Hon’ble Sir 
Robert Carlyle to a somewhat similar question put by the Hon’ble Maharaja 
Kanajit Sinha at the meeting of the Legislative Council held on January 12th, 
1915, a copy of which is placed on the table.* I would add that at the 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture held at Pusa last month, the Committee 
which considered the general question of the measures which should be taken 
in regard to the preservation of grazing areas, the improvement of waste areas 
and the general question of fodder supply expressed the opinion that Local 
Governments were in most oases taking such action in regard to these matters 
as lay within the means at their disposal. In the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment of India do not at present propose to address any communication on the 
subject to Local Governments.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Rai Gbanasyam Barua Babadur asked : — 

3. (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the results of any 
inquiries made by the Local Governments regarding sources of fodder supply 
have been submitted by them ? 

(S) If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table the papers 
received from the Local Governments.” 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied : — 

“ (a) The reply is in the affirmative 
(6) Papers on the subject are laid on the table.”* 

Tbe Hon’ble Mr. Badabboy asked : — 

4 . “ W ith reference to the statement by the Hon'ble Einance Member in 
paragraph 21 of his speech of the 1st March that ‘ the Railway programme 
was reduced by some £250,000 almost at the outset in consequence of pressure 
from the Treasury at home,’ will Government be pleased to lay on the table 
the correspondence on the subject between the Government of India aud the 
Secretary of State for India in Council ? ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir William Meyer replied : — 

“It is not proposed to lay the correspondence on the table. But I may 
explain that the Home Treasury require their previous concurrence to any 
flotations on the London market during the war, and this applies not only to 
private company issues, but also to public issues on b^alf cf India and of the 


* Hot iR tlieee Proceedings* 
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self-governing colonies. The restriction is natural, and indeed, inevitable, in 
view of the paramount claim of the Home Government for the funds required 
for the prosecution of the war. It results therefrom that the programmes of 
development expenditure to he financed by borrowing in London are scrutini- 
sed by the Treasury with a view to ensuring all possible curtailment. In the 
case of India in the current year, the borrowing contemplated at home was 
£6^ millions. Following similar action already taken in regard to the self- 
governing colonies, the Treasury desired the omission of the bulk of the provision 
which we had included in our Railway programme for new lines, a request 
which was acceded to.” 


Tlie Hon’ble Klian Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

5* “ Will Government be pleased to state for each of the 
Provinces — ' 


Indian Mnuam- 

mad an 
^aduates 
and scholar- 


(«) the number of Muhammadan graduates in Arts, Law, Medicine, 
and Engineering, respectively ; 


Muham- 
madans. 


(6) the number of scholarships for Muhammadans in each of the Indian 
Universities ; and 

(c) the number of Muhammadans employed in the higher grades of the 
Public Services ? ” 


. / 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sanharan Nair replied : — 

“ {a) A statement* is laid on the table. 

(6) According to the most recent University Calendars there are 9 scholar- 
ships of the Bombay University exclusively reserved for Muhammadans, and 
16 Government scholarships similarly reserved in connection with the Matricu- 
lation of the Punjab University Scholarships in Persian and Arabic are 
also given in the Allahabad and Punjab Universities. 

(c) The Hon’ble Member will find from a reference to the Gazette of 
India of the 13th January, 1912, that on the 10th January, 1912, the Hon’ble 
Sir James Meston, then Financial Secretary, laid a statement on the table 
which, among other things, showed for India as a whole the number of 
Muhammadans who in 1910 held appointments of the value of Rs. 600 and 
over, which is a reasonably fair definition of the higher grades of the public 
services to which the Hon’ble Member refers. Some later figures were compiled 
for the use of the Public Services Commission, but these can scarcely be made 
public in anticipation of the report of that body, and neither, in fact, were 
they in the precise form now asked for.^ These compilations involve very 
detailed inquiries, and as it is probable that relevant statistics ?rill be attached 
to the report of the Public Services Commission, I would ask the Hon’bte 
Member to await the publication before pressing for anything further,” 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

6. “ With reference to the reply given in Council on 22nd September j cwdidates 
1916, to parts (6), (d) and (c) of my question regarding candidates for University 
and public examinations, have the Government of India received the required exM^na- 
information from Local Governments and the University of Calcutta ? If so, 
will they be pleased to lay it on the table ? ” 


The Hon’ble Sir C. Sanharan Nair replied : — 

** The information has not yet been received from the Government of 
Bengal and the University of Calcutta. The replies received from the other 
Local Governments are laid on the table.” f 


* Vide Appendix A. 
f Not ii^cluded in these Proceedings, 
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The Hon’ble Khan. Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

TUrd and 7 . " (») Has the RailTray Board referred my proposals re the provision of 

third and inter class carriages in mail trains between Manmad and Delhi, to the 
Railway Administration concerned, as promised in the answer given in Council 
on the 24th Eehruary, 1916, to my question on the subject ? 

(6) If so, will Oovernment be pleased to state the result ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir R. W. Gillan replied 

" (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(5) The Railway Company report that it is impossible to attach either 
intermediate or third class carriages to the mail trains between Bombay and 
Delhi, as the first and second class carriages and the mail vans make up the 
full load of these trains. The Company run a fast daily train at mail speed 
between Bombay and Delhi, composed entirely of intermediate and third class 
carriages. Though this service is well patronised, it is not considered necessary 
at present to supplement it. The Railway Board, having considered the 
matter, are of opinion that they would not be justified in asking the Company 
to incur the large additional outlay involved in the running of yet another 
fast train between these points ’* 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Raiiajit Sinha of Nashipur 

asked : — 

meSra ta Government be pleased to state if experiments in clearing 

jungles and undergrowth as an anti-malarial measure have been undeitaken in 
any Province ? If so, where and with what results ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankarau Nair replied : — 

“ The effect of jungle or vegetation has been investigated in various tracts, 
as for instance by Major Marjoribanks in Salsette and Major Lalor in Katha, 
but the only experiment in clearing jungle and undergrowth as an anti-malarial 
measure which is mentioned in the official reports is an experiment recently 
concluded at Singanama in the Central Provinces The experiment lasted for 
3 years, and after 2 years the spleen rate in the area affected fell from 92 to 62 
per cent,” 

The Hon'ble Sir .Fazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy asked : — 

xturmt 9, («) Is it a fact that infant mortality in India is 48 per cent, whereas 

^rtaditr it is 8 per cent in England and Wales, and 7 per cent in Australia ? 

(6) If so, is Government in a position to sta' e the causes of this high rate 
of deaths in India ? 

(o) If the answer to (6) is in the negative, do Government propose to 
ascertain the causes at an early date, and publish the result for the information 
of the public ? ” 

The Konnble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

** (a) The information available to Government appears to show that the 
figures stated by the Hon’ble Member need correction. In 1913, the mortality 
rate among infaniB under one year of age was in England and Wales 10‘8 per 
cent and in the Commonwealth of Australia 7'2 per cent, while, in India, it was 
19 2 per cent for males and 19 7 for females. 

(6) The Government of India would refer the Hon’hle Member to para- 
graph 28 of their resolution on Indian sanitary policy dated 23rd May, 1914, and 
to the reply given to a somewhat similar question asked by the Hon’ble Sir 
Gangadhar Chitnavis in the Imperial Legislative Council on the 25th February, 
1914.” 
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Tlie Hon’ble Ra>i Sita Nath Ray Bahadur asked : — 

10. " (a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the following way com’ 
portion of paragraph 61 of the Report on the Administration and Working of 
Indian Railways, by Mr. Thomas Robertson, 0 V.O., Special Commissioner 
for Indian Railways, namely: — ‘ Under the provisions of the present Indian 
Railway Act, the calling into existence of the Railway Commission to hear 
complaints against Railways is considered so costly an undertaking that the 
Commission has never once been created ? ’ 

(5) If so, do Government propose to give effect to the suggestion, put 
forward by Mr. T. Robertson, in the first portion of paragraph 61 of the 
Report referred to above that * the Commissioners, in addition to their duties 
on the Board, should be employed in association with a Law Member when a 
question of law arises, as Commissioners for the purposes of Chapter V of the 
Indian Railwajrs Act (IX of 1890), which regulates ‘ Railway Commissions 
and Trafiic facilities’, the present Act being revised on the lines of the English 
Railway and Canal Trafidc Act, 188S (a copy of which is printed as Appendix 
E of the said Report) so as to permit of the Railway Commission always being 
in session ? ’ 

The Hon’ble Sir R. W. Gillan replied : — 

“ (a) The reply is in the aflarmative. 

(6) As there is in India a Department of Government entrusted with the 

control of all railway matters, it is considered unnecessary to legislate in the 
manner suggested.” 

PRRSIDBNOY BANKS (AMENDMENT) B1I.I.. 

The Hon’ble Sir William Meyer;— “My Lord, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Presidency Banks Act of 1876. 

The legislation proposed is really a corollary to the amendment of the Indian 
Trusts Act, effected during the current session of this Council, which enables 
trust funds to be invested in India sterling stock. When the Bill to amend 
the Trusts Act was published towards the close of last year, the Presidency 
Banks represented that, if India sterling stock was not one of the securities 
in which trust funds might be invested under section 20 (a) and (S) of the 
Trusts Act, as it then stood — this being the assumption on which the proposal 
to amend the Trusts Act was based — ^it is equally not a security in which 
the Presidency Banks are authorised to deal under section 36 {a) (1) and 
(2) of the Presidency Banks Act of 1876, the wording of the law being 
identical in each case in its description of securities of the British and Indian 
Governments ' 

“The view taken by the Presidency Banks is correct Under the 
Presidency Banks Act, as it stands at present, the position as regards this class 
of securities is, that the Banks are at liberty to transact business in the rupee 
paper of the Government of India and the sterling securities of the United King- 
dom. It is now proposed to add India sterling stock to this list. The Amending 
Bill does not therefore represent any new departure : it will, if passed into law, 
merely have the effect of removing an unintended and inappropriate disadvantage 
which at present attaches to that portion of the securities of the Government of 
India which is issued in sterling I may also refer incidentally to the fact that the 
Banks are at present authorised to deal in several other classes of securities 
besides those of Government, such as municipal debentures ; and it is anomalous 
that any class of Goyernment securities should have a lower status than these 
for the purposes of the Presidency Banks Act. 

“ It is proposed to effect the object in view by adding to section 36 of the 
existing Act, as in clause 2 (i) of the Bill, a provision making express mention 
of India sterling stock. The Bill also contains some minor consequential 
amendments, 
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“As is inentioned ia the Statement of Objects and Reasons, the Presi- 
dency Banks have in the past been under the impression that the existing Act 
already confers the power to transact business in India sterling stock, and in 
certain cases such stock has been actually purchased in this belief. Clause 4 of 
the Bill validates these past transactions, this following natiirally from the fact 
that the legislation proposed is, as I have already explained, intended merely to 
rectify an evident anomaly. 

“ With these remarks, my Lord, I move for leave to introduce the Bill.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The lIoii’'ble Sir 'Willia»in Meyer : — “ My Lord, I know formally 
introduce the Bill Also, in view of the urgency of the matter, and the fact 
that this Bill, as I have explained, is merely ancillary to an amendment already 
effected in the Indian Trusts Act by this Council the other day, and that it 
merely sanctifies, so to speak, a practice which, as I have menticned, has already 
been adopted in several cases, I beg to move your Excellency to suspend the 
Rules of Business, so as to admit of the Bill being taken into consideration.” 

Mis IBxcelleiicy the President : — I suspend the Rules of Busi- 
ness.” 

The Mon’ble Sir Willia.m Meyer : — “ I now move that the Bill 
be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Mon’ble Sir Willistm Meyer My Lord, I now move 
that the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


RSS01.XJTI0N ME ABOUTIOM OF TMF STSTEM OF 
INDIAN INDENTITItED laABOtTM. 

The Moxi’ble Pa«iidit Ma>daiii Moha>ii. Ma>la>Triya> : — “ My 

Lord, I beg to move — 

^ That this Council recommend to the Governor General in Council that early steps 
be taken for the abolition of the system of Indian Indentured Labour.' 

“ It is now nearly eighty years since the system of indentured labour was 
fi.rst introduced in India. It followed in the wake of the abolition of slavery 
by the British Parliament in British Colonies That happened in 1S34, and 
at that time the planters in British Colonies, who severely suffered from tb^ 
total abolition of slavery, tried to get labour from India in order to carry on their 
work. They could not reconcile themselves to the loss of slave labour, and the 
object that they had in view was to get persons who would work for them 
under conditions as favoxurable to them as they could establish. The Sanderson 
Committee, which was appointed a few years ago, said that the object of these 
planters was to re-establish the conditions of labour, so far as they could, 
which existed when slavery had not been abolished. * The aim of the planters 
who had suffered so severely from the entire ^scontinuanoe of slave labour,* 
said the Committee, * was too often to acquire complete control over the labour 
market by means of regulations and administrative measure which aimed at 
compelling the coohe to re-engage himself on the expiry of his indenture rather 
than enco'maging free ^ttlers.* In consequence of this feeling, the laws relating 
to In d ia n imm igrants, introduced into several colonies, * gradually assumed a 
complexion less and less favourable to freedom, and, as the report subseqiTtMl 
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Commissious show, they were framed and administered in a spirit of substantial 
injustice to Indian immigrants/ 

‘‘ Various serious abuses naturally cropped up under this system in differ- 
ent Colonies, and Commissions were appointed in Mauritius, British Q-uiana and 
Natal, and some of the most flagrant abuses were remedied. In the meantime, 
the establishment of recruiting dep6ts in India at various centres gave rise to 
complaints of kidnapping and other objectionable practices, and the question 
of revising the existing enactments relating to emigration was taken up for 
consideration in 1882, and an Aot was passed in 1883. The aim of the new 
Emigration Act, Act XXI of 1883, was to ensure prompt and careful regis- 
tration of emigrants, so as to enable them to be easily traced, and to provide for 
magisterial supervision of up-country dep6ts. But as the Resolution of the 
G-overnment of India, issued in 1883, and the speech of Mr. Ilbert showed 
the object also was to make recruitment more popular : and in his evidence 
before the Sanderson Committee, Sir Edward Buck, who was for fifteen 
years Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture, said that the legislation of 1883 did make recruitment much 
easier. 

” In 1908, the Emigration Acts were consolidated, and up to that time the 
Government of India were not mu6h perturbed in mind as to the treatment 
which Indians received in the Colonies. In 1909, Lord Crewe appointed 
a Committee * to consider (1) the general question of emigration from India 
to the Crown Colonies ; (2) the particular Colonies in which Indian immigra- 
tion may be most usefully encouraged ; and (3) the general advantages to be 
reaped by India itself and each Colony. ’ 

During all this time the Government of India put their trust exclusively 
in the Colonial Governments and laws for the fair treatment of Indians during 
the period of indenture there. As the Hon’ble Mr. Ilbert stated, in presenting 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Indian Emigration Bill, in 1883, 
every precaution had been taken which our law could enforce * that the 
emigrant should be properly treated from the time when he leaves the place 
where he is recruited to the time when he lands in the Colony for which he is 
bound, Eurther than this our law cannot follow him, and after this point 
we can only provide for his welfare by such influence as we can bring to bear 
on the Government of the country in which he has established himself.* 

“ In 1909, Dord Crewe a|jpointed a Committee, as I have said, to go into 
various questions relating to Indian emigration, but the main object of that 
Committee also was to find into what particular Colonies Indian immigration 
could be most usefully encouraged Evidently up to that time the Government 
did not realise that the treatment meted out to Indians in the Colonies by 
those under whom they were placed was such as called for very serious 
consideration. 

“ The Indian public was in a state of ignorance about the conditions to 
which Indians under indenture were subjected until the nineties, when 
IVTt- Gandhi began to expose its evils. But both the public and the Government 
realised the seriousness of the problem when the subject was forced upon 
their attention by the anti-Indian policy of the Transvaal Government. 
Since then the condition of Indians in all parts of the world has been a matter 
|or anxious consideration, and it would be no exaggeration to say that, since 
it was brought to the fore, no question has exercised the public mind more or 
given rise ^to greater bitterness of feeling than the ill-treatment of Indians 
outside their country. I do not propose, my Lord, to refer here to the general 
question of the status of Indians in the British Empire, though it is a matter 
of deep and keen concern to all Indians. It may be that that question can 
best be settled when the war is over. But the question of indentured labour 
stands on quite a different footing and can be solved without delay. 

“The Council will remember that, in 1910, our late lamented friend^ 
Mr. Gokhale, moved a Resolution urging the prohibition of the recruitment of 
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indentured labour for the Colony of Natal. He was con'vinoed even then, as 
he said, that the system should be done away with altogether. But he^ was 
content with urging, at the time, as a prudential measure, the prohibition 
of indentured labour to Natal, and the Government of India was pleased to 
aoce]jt that recommendation, and prohibited the supply of indentured labour 
so far as Natal was concerned. Two years later, he brought forward another 
Resolution urging the total abolition of the system, the evils of which he 
graphically described, and which he rightly characterized as ‘ a monstrous 
system, iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by force, a system 
so wholly opposed to modern sentiments of justice and humanity as to be a 
grave blot on the civilization of any country that tolerates it.’ It was a matter 
of deep disappointment to the public that the Government of India were not 
convinced till then that the system was one which must be ended. They still 
hoped that it might be mended, and in that hope they appointed a Committee 
to visit the Colonies and to report on the actual working of the system. The 
report of Messrs. McNeill and Ohimman Dal was submitted to Government more 
than a year ago, and I regret to say that the report was received by the public 
with great dissatisfaction and disappointment, as it unmist akeably showed a 
tendency to underrate the evils of the system and even to apologise for it. 
The facts, however, which the Committee haye recorded tell their own plain 
tale, and supply abundant evidence to enable every impartial man to form 
his own judgment That judgment is entirely against the system. Eor what 
in essence is the system ? It is one under which simple, illiterate, ignorant 
village people, belonging largely to the poorest classes, are inveigled into 
entering into a very solemn agreement which compels them to leave their 
homes, to leave t leir kith and kin, and to go to a distant country of the 
conditions of existence in which they are entirely ignorant, to work in 
circumstances in which they are practically at the mercy of their employers, 
for a continuous period of five years, to work under men who do not 
understand their language, custom and manners, who have no sympathy 
with them, under conditions in settling which they have no voice, without 
being informed that they will be liable to be punished criminally, the 
punishment extending sometimes to two or three months’ hard labour, if 
they fail to perform the tasks which are assigned to them, — tasks, in the fixing 
of which they have no voice and in making complaints against which they find 
but little support. 

“ A system like that, my Lord, is an utterly unfair system. It ought not 
to be called by the name of a contract as the word is known to legal minds and 
the legislative codes of the Government of India. Under this system these 
simple village people go out to distant lands, and are tied down to work there 
for five years. They cannot buy their freedom, because they have no means 
to do so. My Lord, in order to show how injuriously this system has worked, 
I would invite attention to some of its principal features.. I will take up the 
question where the Emigration Act of 1908 left it. When the Bill of 
1883 was under discussion in Council, it was proposed by the late Mr. Kristo Das 
Pal that the nature of the agreement into which the emigrant was asked to 
enter ought to be explained to him in a written statement with a copy of 
which he should be^ supplied. The Hon’ble Mr. EZristo Das Pal urged that 
it was highly desirable that, in the initial stage of the engagement, the 
emigrant should have a clear idea of the agreement be was about to enter 
upon. The Hon’ble Member said : — 

* It is well known to Hon’ble Members that the emigrant is often an ignorant and 
illiterate person xmable to read the statement before him and would often ask the recmiter 
to read it. The recmiter, if he was inclined to deceive him, could quite easily do so. The 
emigrant was often entirely or almost entirely in the dark as to the nature of the life he 
would be called^ upon to live. ^ It was at tbis stage that it was of the ntmost importance 
that every facility should given to him to understand the nature of his agreement, and 
t^t a statement should be given to blm so as to enable bim €b take it home to show to l&e 
villagers and the village headmen and to consult them about it before making up his 
mind.’ 
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** This amendment, my Lord, -was carried by the casting vote of the 
then Viceroy, Lord Rip on and a provision was inserted, in the Act as 
follows : — 

‘ The reeruiter shall give a true copy of the statement to every person whom he invites 
to emigrate, and shall prodnce the statement for the information of any magistrate or officer 
in charge of a police-station, when called npon to do so by the magistrate or officer.' 

It is in consequence of this amendment, my Lord, that in the form of 
agreement now supplied to those whom it is sought to emigrate, a 
clause is put in stating that the period of service would he five years and the 
nature ot the labour expected of him, and yet unfortunately all the information 
that is given to the man who is to be engaged of the nature of the labour 
which he is to be engaged on is, that it will be work in connection with the' 
cultivation of the soil or the manufacture of produce at a plantation or 
domestic service. My Lord, nothing is said in the agreement as to the condi- 
tions under which he would have to live and work ECe was never informed 
that the moment he would set foot on board the steamer all his cherished ideas 
and beliefs about caste and religion would have to be abandoned under sheer 
compulsion ; that he would have to sit and dine in conditions under which he 
would never have consented to dine if he was a free man. My Lord, this has 
led to grave results. In the admirable report which Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson have published on indentured labour in Eiji, they say :• — 

^ "We found, fmther, on examination that the agreement, which the coolie signs before 
going out, does not truly refireseiit the facts of < oolie life in Fiji. It is a misleading docu- 
ment. Not a word, for instance, is said concerning the penalties which await the coolie, 
if, for any reason (which he may regard as valid) he refuses to work. Another serious omission 
from the agreement (seeing that those who sign it are for the most part ignorant and illiterate 
people) is the failure to record the fact that food-rates in Fiji differ materially from those in 
India. The coolie is told in the agreement, that he will be paid at the minimum rate of 
twelve annas a day. But he is not told that the purchasing power of twelve annas in Fiji is 
scaxoely equal to that of five annas in India. He is not told, also, that more is required in 
the way of clothing and other necessaries of life in Fiji than in India. So that the bare 
living expenses are nearly three times as high in Fiji as in India itself. ' 

I should add that he is also not told that the 12 annas which is promised 
will not be paid to him unless he is able to finish the full task that will be set 
to him. He is also not told that he will be liable to lose in the shape of fines 
a good portion of the 12 annas. And as I have said before, he is also not told 
that there will be any interference with his religion. Apart from all other 
considerations, I am certain that if he was informed that there would be a 
violent interference with his religion, few of the recruits, however humble their 
caste, would consent to go, to the Colonies. 

“ Let us, my Lord, now consider the nature of the service which the 
emigrant is to render. That service is described in the printed form of 
agreement as agricultural work or domestic service. But Messrs. Andrews and 
Pearson state it as a fact that some of these coolies, as they are called, have 
been compelled to perform the hateful task of cutting up meat in a butchery. 
My Lord, it would be utterly repugnant to all sense of fairness to suggest that 
domestic service can include the cutting up of meat in a butchery, and yet 
this has been forced upon our people. The results have been very sad. 
Mr Andrews says : — 

‘ A low caste Hindu, wbo was brought out tmder indenture for ' agricultural work ' 
was set to cat up meat in a butchery. W hen asked by us how he, a Hindu, could engage in 
such work, he replied that he could not help it, as he was ordered to do it. 

‘ A Kabtr Panfht, now out of indenture, had been originally obliged to do the same kind 
of work. He told us that he had continually refused and had been imprisoned. We looked 
up his record on the estate and found he had been given 692> days' imprisonment while 
under indenture ' 

“ My Lord, the Kabir Panthis are a sect who have a deep-rooted houour of 
injuring life. That a man like that should be forced to cut up meat under 
compulsion in a place where he is utterly, helpless is a noatter which is very sad 
to reflect upon. 
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My Lord, let us now see wlio the recruiters are, and what are the devices 
that they resort to in dealing with the emigrants ? In his evidence before the 
Sanderson Committee, Mr. J. A, Brown, G.S.I., a Commissioner of my Pro- 
vince, stated as follows : — 

‘ My impression is that the recrmting stajBB is very bad ; the recruiters are the worst kind 
of men they could possibly have. They are generally very low class men, and as far as I 
understand, they are paid by the results, by the number of emigrants that they get. The 
consequence is that they very often try to entice married women away from their husbands 
and try to get any body they can.'* 

In the w<'stern districts of the United Provinces the recruiter gets Es. 45 
per head for every male and Es 66 per head for every female whom he can 
induce to emigrate. In the eastern districts, he* gets less ; and so also in. 
Madras ^ My Lord, the temptation is strong enough to induce low class people 
to practise every fraud and deception they can for their selfish gain. The 
Sanderson Committee admit that a fair proportion of the emigrants leave 
India without having any clear idea of the duties they have to perform ‘ They 
are uncomfortable it may be and welcome any change o£ circumstances, or 
they have quarrelled with their families, with their parents and leave their 
home in search of work and have not been able to find it.’ Btit that is not 
all. Several of them are actually deceived and most unscrupulously so Say 
Mr. Andrews and Mr. Pearson : — 

' lu a very large number of cases the coolie’s own home people knew nothing about his 
recruitment. Very possibly many such coolies were escaping from justice, or running away 
from some family quarrel at the time. But others were clearly quite simple village people, 
involved in no such, trouble. They had. lost perhaps their relations in a crowded railway 
station. They were on a pilgrimrige and did not know the way. They wore merely going from 
one village to another, when 6he lecruitiug agent came along and tempted them with his 
story. It WJ.S noticeable among the women how miny were recruited at the pilgrim centres. 
The common narrative was, that the recruiting agent exme up, offering to take the woman 
to her relations, or to show her some sacred shrine, and then took her to the depdt instead. 
The evidence given of such practices was far too circumstantial in detail, and far too frequent- 
ly given ^with fresh detail and fresh nances of places, to allow of any doubt concerning its 
substantial accuracy.’ 

** My Lord, time will not permit of my mentioning all the cases of decep- 
tion wliicb have been ref#»rred to by Messrs. Andrews and Pearson, and which 
are mentioned in the memorial of the Marwari Association. But there are 
just one or two which, I think, I should mention. After speaking of other 
cases, Mr. Andrews goes on to say : — 

‘ We tben went to see a Gattr Brahmin who had gone mad on account of his wife being 
taken away by the recruiting agent. The whole neighbourhood collected, showing their 
sympathy and pity. The madman was a pathetic sight to witness. Then a respeolable Jat 
came up to us. His brother was blind and had an only son who was taken by the recruiters. 
A Hindu, by caste a Bauia, spoke to us concerning his wife. She had been taken by the re- 
cruiters, and he was very bitter against them. We asked him if he had made any attempt to get 
her hack. He said he could not.’ 

“ My Lord, I bave persoual knowledge of several cases of deception prac- 
tised by recruiters which have happened during the last few years in my 
Province. Many a time have I or some of my Friends tried to get a woman 
rescued from the dep6ts. N one but a magistrate or a person who has obtained 
a permit from a magistrate can enter any such dep6t6. When we enter thftyn 
we ask for the woman who, we have been informed, has been induced by false 
pretences to go there. Either she is not produced, she is produced after being 
tutored to say exactly what the reoiruiter wii^es her to say. If she says any- 
thing different, she knows she will be dealt with harshly by the recruiters. 
Mr. Andrews truly observes that the recruiting agent is able to stupefy these 
victims of his fraud with fear ; he is able to coach them in the questions they 
will have to answer, and they very rarely refuse to reply according to bia direc- 
tions when the time comes. ' 

*s When the emigrant has embarked on hoard the steamer, he is confronted 
with the state of things wlucdi I have already mentioned. In addition to that 
there is absolutely no priva<^ for the mod^ty of women. Altogether the 
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coaditions in wliich emigrants find themselves are so hard that^ as Mr. Andrews 
points out, there have been lamentable and tragic oases of Indians, both men 
aud women, who have thrown themselves into the Hughli in order to escape 
from the emigrant ships,* and also of actual suicides occurring on the high seas. 

“"When the emigrants get to the Colonies, they are confro] 9 .ted with trouble 
of different characters. The hours of work fixed are about 7 hours in British 
and Dutch Guiaaa, and 9 hours in the remaining three Colonies. Including 
intervals for meals, the labourers have to be out for about 10 hours. This, 
my Lord, is too long, and in the case of women it is harder still. They 
have to get up between 3 and 4 in the moriiiiig to cook their food, and to be at 
the farm at about 6 and to remain there the whole day. vVhat is worse, in the 
case of those who have children, they have to leave their children behind in 
order that work should not be interfered with. This is cruel enough But 
to show that it is worse still in practice, we have a case mentioned by 
Mr. Andrews in which an overseer actually whipped a woman who was taking 
her child with her because it was ill, and compelled her to leave it behind. 

In every Colony an adult male is'paid, roughly speaking, at the rate of 12 
annas per day, while the women receive 8 oi’ 9 annas a day. But it would be a 
great mistake to think that their daily earnings amount to 12 or 9 antias. On 
the contrary their average earnings are very much less. As the subject is a very 
important one — ^it having been frequently asserted in favour of indentured 
emigration that it benefits the labourer financially — it is necessary to go into 
details. . In Trinidad, the daily wages of an able-bodied adult male and an 
adult female are 12^ and S annas, respectively. But the average weekly 
earnings on the estates visited by the members of the Committee of 1913 
amounted to 4s 3<a2. or Rs. 3-3 only. The food of an active industrious mau, 
says the report of the Committee of 1913, costs about Rs. 2-4, and that other 
wants may increase the expenditure to Rsj 2-10 This is the minimum 
expenditure. Thus the savings cannot amount to more than 9 annas per week. 
But so far no account has been taken of the labourer’s family responsibilities 
If these be taken into consideration the, margin will appear to be more nominal 
than real. That this is the cori'ect view to take is abundantly clear from the 
fact that the Committee ai>pointed by the Government of India recommends 
that an average of 5s. 6c?. or Rs. 4-2 should be aimed at. And if this result 
cannot be secured in any other way, it proposes that the wage unit should be 
raised or a bonus given to steady workers, 

"Women earn from -J- to -frds of what men do, and their wants cost from 
2s 6c?. upwards. Thus they hardly earn enough to maintain themselves. It is 
worth mentioning that, while the Committee of 1913 states that the wages 
per adult male averaged 4s. 3c?. per week, it was stated before the Sanderson 
Committee that the labourers had long * ceased to receive the 5s. 2-|^c? solemnly 
promised in India as a minimum, their present earnings being in the neigh- 
bourhood of 3 shillings per week.’ It was contended that this was “^.nothing 
short of deliberate misrepresentation.’ * The immigrants ’, it was said, 

‘ were not promised 6s. 2^c?. per week but 26 cents (12^ annas) per day for 
every day they worked. This they have never failed to receive * Were the 
labourers made to understand these subtleties when they were tempted to 
leave their country P 

My Dord, according to the figures supplied to the Sanderson Committee, 
the average weekly earnings in British Guiana in 1906, 1907 and 1908 
amounted roughly to Rs 3. The average has apparently risen, as it is 
stated to have been Rs. 3-10 for 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913. The cost 
of living being much the same as in Trinidad, it is clear that there 
is no margin for savings here. In Jamaica, the loss of working days owing 
to sickness is excessive, and it appears from the fi.gures given by the Com- 
mittee of 1913 that average earnings are below 9 annas per day, or less than 
Rs. .1-6 per week. The cost of living being slightly higher than in Trinidad, 
it is quite clear that the wages are insufficient. In Eiji, xhe wages are the same 
as elsewhere, while the cost of food and clothing is higher,* 
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There is therefore even a smaller chance of saving anything here than 
elsewhere. 

“ The daily wages of an adult male are 13 annas in Dutch Guiana. But 
the average number of working days in 1909, 1910 and 1911 was 187, 187 and 
177, respectively. Boughly speaking the average number of working days is 
about 180. The annual earnings therefore come to about lls. 150 As the 
cost of food and clothing is about 4 shillings per week, the annual expen- 
diture too is about Rs. 150. And yet the Committee of 1913 felt no compunc- 
tion in saying — 

* The proportion, of anrinal remittances to India or deposits in the Savings Bank contri- 
buted by indentured immigrants is not known, but habits of remitting or saving are almost 
always formed during indentured service I' 

“ The observations of the Sanderson Committee confirm the accuracy of 
the fact§ mentioned above. It states that during the fiLrst one or two years 
the labourers can hardly be expected to save anything. That they are unable 
to lay by anything even in subsequent years is also clear from the facts men- 
tioned by it. In British Guiana an attempt was made to induce the ex-inden- 
turfed labourers to settle in the colony by enabling them to commute the right 
to a re cur n passage for a grant of land. But the attempt proved unsuccessful, 
and in Sir Charles Bruce’s opinion — 

* The cause of failure was that the immigrants, when they became entitled to the return 
passage, were hardly yet in a sufficiently independent position to make their living entirely by 
the produce of their own land.^ 

And it may be noted her«?, adds the Committee, 

* that later experiments of the same nature in other Colonies have been equally unsuccessful.'' 

Can there be a more convincing proof of the poverty of the Indian 
immigrant ? 

“ The economic condition of the labourers may be tested in another way- 
In 1911-12, 469 statute adults, excluding those rejected or sent back as unfit, 
returned to India and brought back with them from Trinidad about £9,150. 
This gives an average of less than £20 per head after a stay of at least ten years. 
In 1912-13, 608 statute adults returned to India from British Guiana with 
savings amounting to about Bl,45,000, which gives an average of H240 per 
head after a stay of at least ten years Erom Ehji, 414 men brought back 
savings amounting to £13,800, which gives an average of £33 per head after 
a sta;y of at least ten years Erom Dutch Guiana, 603 men returned in 1911-12 
bringing with them savings amounting to about £5,700, or about £9 per head 
after a slay of at least five years. With the exception of Eiji, the savings do not 
amount to much in the case of any colony. Besides, it has to be remembered that 
the savings include the earnings of immigrants — for at least five years in the case 
of the British colonies — as free men. There is •noth ing to show that any appre- 
ciable portion of the savings was accumulated during the period ot indenture. 

“ Then, my Dord, as to the nature of the tasks imposed and the hard- 
ships of the conditions under which these immigrants work, the number of 
prosecutions gives very remarkable evidence. This is the cruellest part 
of the story. That the number is excessive has been admitted by the Sander- 
son Committee and the Committee appointed by the Government of India, 
and both have referred pointedly to it in their reports. It reveals the true 
nature of the indenture system, and shows that it is perilously akin to 
slavery. Men can be prosecuted not only for desertion or criminal conduct, 
but even for using insulting words or gestures. The whole of the evidence 
before the Committees of 1909 and 1913 was to the effect that Indians are 
very docile and law-abiding and very easy to manage. Why should there 
be such a large number of prosecutions then ? Obviously, the system places 
too much power in the hands of overseers who seem to regard everything but 
silent and unquestioning obedience as a crime. In order to give an adequate 
idea of the extent of the e'vil, it is necessary to mention a few figures. There 
has been some improvement in recent years, but the position is still intoler- 
able. In 1911-12, the indentured population in Trinidad was about 9,600, and 
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the number of prosecutions about 2,000 ! The percentage of prosecutions 
to the indentured population was, therefore, 21 ! The Committee appointed 
by the GoTernment of India recommends that prosecutions should be 
reduced by the direct interference of the Immigration Department ; 
and remarks that reliance on the Courts seems to have become ‘ a habit 
of mind with the majority of the managers ’ In British Guiana, the 
number of indentured labourers was about 9,600 in 1912-13, and the 
percentage of prosecutions, which was much higher in previous years, was 18*3. 
On large estates the percentage varied from 0 to 32 per cent. The Committee 
of 1913 explain this in their own characteristic manner by saying — 

‘Though managers are very far indeed from being harsh towards their labourers, the 
majority have developed a wrong sense of proportion.' 

“ In Jamaica, with an indentured population of about 4,200, the percentage 
of prosecutions was 12 in 1912-13. Eormerly it was much higher, but it has 
fallen very recently Eor Eiji, the corresponding figures are i5, lOO and 7 ‘4 
per cent This figure is the lowest when compared with the percentages of 
other colonies, nevertheless it will be admitted that it is high enough. But for 
the peccant employers, say the Committee of 1913 in their cynical style — 

‘the palliating circumstance may be noted that they have been taught in a school which 
shows very little consideration for neglect or incompetence, and the impatience which they 
manifest towards the Indian is exactly the same as they manifest to all others.' 

In Dutch Guiana, with its indentured population of 6,800, the percentage 
of complaints was 16 6 in 1911. It is thus seen that the position everywhere 
is highly unsatisfactory. The labourer’s life is practically made intolerable. 
Ho is in a country where his language is not understood, and the Inspectors 
and Magistrates belong as a rule to the class from which the planters come. 
Knowing human nature as we do, it is idle to expect justice under such 
circumstances. Yet the Committee of 1913, in reviewing the whole subject, 
has the heart to say that — 

* if too many labourers were judicially punished, all but the most worthless were gainers in, 
skill, enterprise and self-respect I' 

Can cynicism go further ? One may be pardoned for asking what faith 
can be placed in the impartiality of men imbued with such extraordinary 
sentiments. 

“ My Dord, the most degrading feature of the indenture system is the 
immorality associated with it The law requires that the number of female 
immigrants must be 40 per cent of that of the male immigrants, and the 
women need not be the relations of the male labourers The consequent 
paucity of women and the character of the women recruited have been a 
fruitful source of immorality. With the exception of Trinidad, the number of 
adult males in every colony is about twice that of the adult females. In Eiji 
and Dutch Guiana, the males are almost exactly twice as numerous as the 
females. In Jamaica, the number of men is 2^ times that of women. In 
Guiana, the proportion in the population above 15 years of age is as 3 to 2, and 
in the population above 20 years of age it is as 6 to 3, In Trinidad, the pro- 
portion of males to females in the total population is 7 to 5. If the adult 
population only were considered it would perhaps be appreciably higher. As 
to the character of the women recruited, the Sanderson Committee states that — 

‘ the Government o£ India wrote long ago to the Secretary of State that they largely consisted 
of prostitutes, or women of the lowest classes in whom habits of honesty and decency 
are non-existent.' 

And the Committee of 1913 states that — 

‘ the women who come out consist, as to one-third, of married women who accompany their 
husbands, the remainder being mostly widows and women who have run away from their 
husbands or been put away by them. A small percentage are ordinary prostitutes.' 

“The evil results of this outrageous system are easily — too easily — 
discernible in the lives of the people. We have fuller material to judge of 
them in the case of Eiji than in the case of other colonies. It will therefore 
be more profitable to discuss the state of things in Eiji. Mr. J. W. Burton 
denounced the immorality prevalent in the estate population some years ago 
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in scathing terms, and Messrs. Andrews and Pearson’s experience confirms the 
accuracy of his statements — 

' We cannot forget, they write, our first sight of the coolie lines in Fiji. The looks 
on the faces of the men and the women alike told one unmistakable tale of vice. The sight 
of young children in such sutronndings was unbearable And again and again, as we went 
from one plantation to another, we saw the same unmistakable look. It told us of a moral 

disease which was eating into the heart and life of the people Though 

we were no novices to conditions such as these, yet what we met with in Fiji was far worse 
than we had ever anticipated. There seemed to be some new and undefinable factor added, — 
some strange unaccountable epidemic of vice. The sanctity of the marriage tie is utterly 
disregarded and bestiality reigns supreme. Women exchange their husbands _as often as they 
like, and girls are practically bought and sold. And the mairiage law has made things worse 
Religions marriages have no validity, and the children of unregistered unions are regarded as 
illegitimate. As the majority of Indian mandages are unregistered, one has not even to take 
the trouble of applying to the Courts for dissolving a union ^ 

Sexual jealousy lias inevitably led to a great increase in suicides and 
murders. A good proportion of tlie suicides must be attributed to the condi- 
tions of life on plantations, but the disproportion between the sexes is also 
partly responsible for it. The rate of suicide during 1908-1912 among the 
indentured Indians stood at the appallingly high figure of 920 per million, and 
among the non-indentured population at 147, while the rates for Madras and the 
United Provinces — the provinces from which the immigrants largely come — are 
only 46 and 63, respectively. As for murder, Messrs. Andrews and Pearson 
state that — 

' There has been oue conviction for murder each year in every 800 persons, or 333 per 
million per annum,’ 

while the corresponding proportion for Madras and the United Provinces is 
only 4. 

' It is noticeable,’ they add ‘ that the greater portion of the people murdered are women 
On the other hand, almost all the suicides in Fiji are those of men. In India, what few 
snicides exist are generally those of women.’ 

My Lord, what a horrifying record of shame and crime is unfolded 
here ? One hopes that the other colonies are not subject to the same curse, 
but one fears that they are unfortunately no better. 

* There is no doubt,’ wrote the Committee of -918, ‘that the morality of an estate 
population compares very unfavourably with that of an Indian village, and that the trouble 
originates in the class of women who emigrate.’ 

While as to suicides, in Jamaica the mean suicide rate among indentured 
labourers during the decade 1903-04 to 1912-13, was 396 per million ; among the 
indentured population in Trinidad during the same period the rates were 400 
and 134 for the indentured and the free immigrants, respectively. In British 
Guiana, the corresponding figures are 100 and 62, and for Dutch Guiana, 91 
and 49. These figures conclusively demonstrate the difference between the 
conditions of life of the indentured aud the free labourers, and show the appal- 
ling state of things existing in Fiji, Trinidad and Jamaica. If anything 
were wanting to complete this picture of huinau degradation and misery, it 
might be stated that 90 per cent of the violent crime in Fiji is committed 
by Indians, while according to an Indian doctor of British Guiana the last 
census showed that 90 per cent of the beggars aud 78 per cent of the lunatics 
were Indians. 

“ Even if all that m said about the financial prosperity of the indentured 
labourers is true, it is a matter of no consideration, when we reflect on the 
broken hearts and the blasted lives that are the outcome of the indentixre 
system. Can any amount of wealth ever compensate for the utter loss oi 
character that it necessarily entails ? Of what use can such moral wrecks be 
to themselves or their fellow-meu ? What i^all it profit a man if he the 
whole world but lose his own soul ? 

“ My Dord, it has been diown that the indenture ^stem is thoroughly 
indefenMhle It begins, as Mr. Gokhale observed, in fraud and is maintained 
by force. Jt does not benefit the labourer. He can earn as much at home as 
abroad. On the contrarjr, it is a curse to him. And it lowers the status 
wages of the free population and brizigs the name of India, into ooniempt. It is 
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a source of advantage to the capital i st only who uses the labourer as a tool, and 
the sooner a system like this, wMch permits of such heartless exploitation of 
human beings, is put an end to the better will it be for all concerned 

My Lord, no reforms will prove sufficient ; tinkering will not do ; the 
system must be abolished root and branch. During the last three-quarters of a 
century a policy of tinkering has been tried and has failed. Commissions have 
been appointed to inquire into abases, deputations have been sent to other 
countries, and changes have been made in the law to safeguard the interests 
the labourers, but they have failed to combat the evil On the oontraiy, the 
complaints are growing louder and loudex*, and its victims are crying to us for 
deliverance Nothing short of a complete abolition of the system will meet the 
requirements of the case, and it is the duty of the Government of India to take 
that step unhesitatingly. 

“ My Lord, wherever the indenture system has been tried it has failed. It 
was tried in Natal, the period of indenture being five years, and we know how 
miserably it failed there. The introduction of Chinese labour under contract 
for five years led in the Transvaal to equally undesirable results, and it had to 
bo abandoned In the Straits Settlements and the Eedorated Malay States, 
the agreement is for 600 days only, but indentured labour is being steadily 
replaced by free labour, and the change has been attended with beneficial 
results. 

“ My Lord, European labour is employed all over the world, but nowhere 
are such degrading restrictions attached to it as those that attach to Indian 
labour. And although the European labourer is far more capable of judging 
of his own interests than the Indian labourer, the greatest oaxe is taken to 
ensure that he has understood the exact terms of Ins contract. And then the 
contract, which is always for a very short period, is a purely civil contract, 
and can be cancelled if the labourer can prove in a Court of justice before a 
magistrate of his own race that unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

“ My Lord, human reason and experience alike show that indentured 
labour is an unmitigated curse, and the greater the inequality between the 
contracting parties and the longer the period of contract, the greater is the 
extent of the evil. And both humanitarian and political considerations — 
humanitarian far more than political — demand that it should be abolished 
as early as possible and replaced by free labour, which is, after all, the most 
efficient form of labour. Indian indentured labourers have too long been 
denied their birthright as human beings, and it is high time that the yoke of 
slavery was removed from their necks. 

“My Lord, I shall now conclude. I feel I have sufficiently pointed out 
the evils which are inseparable from the system of indentured labour It is 
a system which cannot be mended ; it is therefore necessary that it should be 
ended. My Lord, since it was announced that the Government of India had 
recommended the abolition of this system to the Secretary of State, there has 
been a great feeling of relief and thankfulness. The system has worked enough 
moral havoc during 75 years. We cannot think, my Lord, without intense 
pain and humiliation of the blasted lives of its victims, of the anguish of 
soul to which our numerous brothers and sisters have been subjected by this 
system. It is high time that this should be abolished My Lord, the British 
Government abolished slavery and paid down £26 million for emancipating the 
slaves. The Govetnment of India have sacrificed their opium revenue in order 
to save the Chinese people from its demoralising effects. It is to such a Govern- 
ment that we appeal against the utterly degrading and immoral system of 
indentured labour, and I am sure we do not appeal in vain. I feel confident 
that your Excellency’s Government will be pleased, as we humbly beg to 
recommend, to put an en^ to this system at as early a date as possible.’* 

TTia SSjEcellenc^r tlie President : — We have listened with interest 
to the speech of the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya which has been 
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given with, great clearness and moderation, and I rise at this early stage in the 
debate in order that Council may know at once that Q-overnment propose to 
accept this Resolution. 1 and my Oovernment have, in fact, already taken 
the first steps towards the abolition of the system of Indian Indentured labour 
which the Resolution recommends. In the autumn of last year, the Govern- 
ment of India addressed the Secretary of State reviewing the whole position in 
the light of the information contained in Messrs. McNeill and Ohimmanlal’s 
report, and especially bringing to his notice the feeling against the system 
which has intensifi.ed year by year in this country. We informed him that, 
in oixr opinion, the moment had come to urge His Majesty’s Government to 
assent to the total abolition of the system in the four British Colonies where it 
still prevails, and in Surinam. "We added that we could well understand that 
His Majesty’s Government, with their heavy pre-occupations during the course 
of the war, might prefer to postpone the final settlement of the question till 
after the conclusion of peace ; but that we felt that this was no reason why 
we should not place our views before them on the main issue of the 
continuance of the system, together with some preliminary suggestions for the 
solution of the problem of what the future conditions should be under which 
recruitment and emigration should be permitted. The Secretary of State has 
informed us, in reply, that he is entirely prepared to accept the policy of 
eventual abolition advocated by us, and we have his full authority to accept 
this Resolution. On behalf of His Majesty’s Government he has asked us, 
however, to make it clear that the existing system of recruiting must be main- 
tained until new conditions, under uhich labour should be permitted to proceed 
to the Colonies, should have been worked out in conjunction with the Colonial 
Ofdce and the Crown Colonies concerned ; until proper safeguards in the Colonies 
should have been provided ; and until they should have had reasonable time to 
adjust themselves to the change, a period which must necessarily depend on 
circumstances and on conditions imperfectly known at present. I am confident 
that everyone will agree that, as the policy of the abolition of this system has 
now been definitely accepted and will be carried out, India can afford to accept 
this delay in a reasonable and generous spirit, recognising that the change 
should be effected with due regard to existing interests, especially to those 
important industries in ihe Colonies which have been built up on Indian 
labour, and on which the prosperity of some of the Colonies largely depends 
There is another reason why this measure of delay need not cause anxiety. 
Marked improvements have already been made in the treatment of indentured 
labourers, and others are now in process of i*ealisation. The Government of 
Fiji passed in 1912 legislation substituting fines for imprisonment in the case 
of all ordinary offences against the labour law, and has now passed an Ordinance 
completely eliminating imprisonment for purely labour offences. An Indian 
Settlement Trust is being established in the same Colony to acquire and 
administer lands for Indian time-expired labourers, and the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company, the principal concern which employs labour in the island, 
has guaranteed the advance of the necessary sums for financing this under- 
taking up to £100,000. Similarly, the Government of Trinidad has submitted 
to the Colonial Office and obtained approval of a draft Ordinance abolishing 
all imprisonment for labour offences. The Government of India also learn 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies proposes to inform Jamaica and 
British Guiana, and also, in order to avoid all possibility of misconception, 
Fiji and Trinidad, that the power of imprisonment for labour offences must 
be completely eliminated from their respective Labour Ordinances before the 
end of the present year. There is therefore the less degree of urgency so 
far as the immediate interests of the coolies are concerned, and having the 
pledge of the British Government for the abolition of the indentured system, 
India can freely accept the condition that due time should be allowed for 
other arrangements to be made before the present system disappears for ever. 
For that matter the delay is also necessary in Indian interests. Some of the 
worst evils associated with indentured labour, for instance, the morally 
undesirable featui«s of coolie life in the Colonic, cannot bo attributed 
wholly, or even mainly, to the indenture, and might bo found in much the 
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same degree under a system of free emigration, merely to abolish inden- 
tured emigration, a course which implies the refusal to allow any emigrant 
to leave the country under a contract, would only bring another set of 
evils in its train. It would mean that recruiters would induce coolies to 
go without any agreement, but by the grant of advances, or by fraud, 
while the Government of India would have greatly weakened their power of 
interference. Consequently an alternative plan for controlling the conditions 
of recruitment and emigration haSs to be worked out, and this must of necessity 
take some little time ; but this need in no way detract from the sense of glad- 
ness with which Indians of all classes will learn that the indentured system is 
now doomed. 

** It is a source of great satisfaction to me that I am able to make this 
announcement in Council to-day. I have always felt an irreconcilable pre- 
judice against the system of indentured emigration from India to British 
Colonies, and as Council is aware, one of the earliest acts of my administra- 
tion, and one which gave me profound pleasure, was the prohibition of such 
emigration to l^atal. This narrowed the held of the problem, since the 
exclusion of f^'atal left indentured emigration open only to a small number 
of British Crown Colonies and to Surinam. In 1910, emigration to Mauritius 
was also prohibited ; and though the Government of India have subsequently 
been approached with a view to its resumption, we declined to consider the 
proposal. In this way considerable progress was made towards the abolition 
of the system, which was thus left in force only in respect of emigration 
to the four British Colonies of Jamaica, Trinidad, British Gmana and Fiji, 
and to the Hutch Colony of Surinam. My Government then passed the 
whole question under review in connection with the report of a Committee 
appointed by the then Secretary of State for the Colonies to consider the 
general question of emigration from India to the Crown Colonies, including the 
question of the general advantages to be jreaped by India herself and by the 
particular Colonies concerned. The Committee was presided over by a dis- 
tinguished ex-member of the Home Civil Service, and contained two gentlemen 
who had served in India and one member now in the Indian Civil Service, who 
had had special experience of the recruiting districts of the United Provinces. 
There was no reason to suppose that the Committee did not conduct their 
inquiry with due care and impartiality. The whole trend of their report was 
to show that the system afforded so much economic and material benefit to the 
coolies that it ought to be maintained in their interest, and when that late 
distinguished member of our body, Mr. Gokhale, raised the question four years 
ago, it was on these grounds, based on the data supplied by the Committee's 
report that my Government were unable to accept his motion that steps should 
immediately be taken for the total abolition of the system. But though we 
did not accept his motion, I was greatly impressed, as no one_ could fail ^ to 
have been, by the intensity of the feeling against indentured emigration which 
the debate revealed in th& country. Shortly afterwards, a^o, facts came to 
my notice which caused me to think that the examination of the question 
by the Colonial Emigration Committee had not been sufliciently thorough, 
and I decided to send a special deputation to examine the question anew on 
the spot in each of the Colonies concerned and in Surinam. I selected for this 
mission a member of the Indian Civil Service and an Indian gentleman 
chosen from the United Provinces, the province from which so^ many 
emigrants are drawn ; and, I confess, I hoped that their investigations 
would prove the deathblow of the system. In one sense, as I shall 
shortly explain, it has done so, but not in the immediate and decisive manner 
which I had hoped and expected. It must be admitted that the first impres- 
sion produced on reading Mr. McNeill and Mr. Chimmanlal's report is 
that the evils of the system are not so serious as has sometimes been 
alleged ; and, in fact, the authors of the report have recorded their opinion that 
the advantages of the system as a whole outweigh its disadvantages, though 
they by no means ignore certain undesirable features which they wish to see 
removed. But in spite of their failure to condemn the system root and branch. 
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a detailed examination of their report has furnished material which forms an 
overwhelmingly strong indictment against the further continuance of inden- 
tured labour It has brought to our notice damning facts, which so far as I am 
aware had not been elicited by any previous inquiry, and which I am sure have 
impressed His Majesty’s Government as they have impressed us, with the 
necessity of the system being brought to an end. I will tell Council briefly 
what these are. 

“ From the purely material point of view, the Government of India, like 
many other people, had in year’s gone by looked upon emigration to the 
Colonies as affording, if only to a limited extent, a means of relief for the con- 
gestion and poverty that unhappily prevail in the districts whence the 
supplies of emigrating labour are mostly drawn. A good deal of detail 
was given in the report regarding the earning capacity of coolies in the 
different Colonies. The opportunity was taken, when examining these figures, 
of comparing the wages which a cooly could earn in the different Colonies, with 
the wages which were being offered to the same class of men in the numerous 
parts of India, where there was a good demand for labour, of comparing not 
only the wages, but the purchasing power of those wages. The elaborate details 
given in the report brought out in a very striking fashion the effect of the high 
prices which prevailed in most of the labour Colonies on the value of the cash 
earnings of the labourer and his family. Not to weary Council with a mass of 
details, I may state that in the four British Colonies, of which I have been 
speaking, the average adult labourer, provided that he spends little or nothing 
except on food and clothes, can save from under 1«. to about Bs. a week. I 
need hardly explain that, as a matter of fact, he never saves anything like as 
much as this, but that is after all a matter of human nature. Now I do not 
wish it to be understood that I am in any way accusing the Colonial employers 
of paying unreasonably low wages ; nor do I wish to minimise the advantages 
of the prospects that lie before the cooly who has worked through his term of 
indenture The labourer who works hard and lives thriftily and keeps himself 
out of trouble among surroundings which, as I shall explain presently* are 
morally very undesirable, is usually in a very few years after the period of 
what we may call his * economic probation,’ able to find for himself a home and 
a piece of land, or employment in one of the towns from which he can soon 
gain a very comfortable competence This I am ready to admit, but why 
should the labourer have to journey thousands of miles over the * black 
water ’ to settle in a strange country and to place himself for a long period 
under conditions often of an undesirable, and in some cases of a revolting, 
nature, in order to achieve the desired end, when he can obtain in India the 
choice of either better-paid labour, as, for instance, in the big jute areas of 
Eastern Bengal ; or almost equally well-paid labour with the prospects of 
obtaining in a very few years a home and a piece of land on the Assam tea 
gardens ? It seems rather absurd to find a man going to Fiji for a wage of 
26s a month with rice at 2^ teers- to the rupee when he can readily earn 6 or 
7s. a week during the jute season in Eastern Bengal with rice selling at a third 
of the price prevailing in Fiji, with the additional advantage that he can, if 
he likes, with far greater ease, take his family with him to add to his earnings 
than in the case of distant Colonies. It is clear, then, that the cooly himself 
does not stand to gain very much by emigration. From the point of view of 
India as a whole, it can hardly be seriously argued that indentured emigration 
to the Colonies is an important safety-valve for congested districts in India, 
seeing that the total emigration on indenture to the four tropical Colonies 
during the year 19 L3, amounted only to a little over 7,700 persons, whereas 
in the same year, Madras alone sent 117,000 coolies to the Straits Settlements 
and 190,000 to Ceylon. 

** I now turn to a more important and far more unpleasant aspect of the 
case. It has very long been known and regretted that the sex proportion of the 
emigrap.ts was unsatisfactory. This of course is not a matter which arises out 
of the question of indenttxre. What we are, however, concerned with is the 
wffect which this sex ratio has on the conditions under which the indentured 
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oooly lias perforce to live during tlie period of Ms indentune Here the Grovern- 
ment of India for the first time received full informai-ioii of certain details 
wMch showed that there must be something very wrong indeed with, the con- 
ditions under which these men were living. The death-rate among indentured 
coolies has been decidedly high in some Colonies, but the Government of^ India 
had never before been able fully to examine details regarding the share in this 
death-rate attributable to suicides. The figmres were truly startling. ^ The 
average rate of suicides per million of all ages are 46 in Madras and 6‘-i in the 
United Provinces Suicides are especially frequent among persons of the 
usual age of the indentured labourers, i e., between the ages of 20 and 30, and 
we may make a liberal allowance in this respect.^ But in the Colonies we 
find the following figures for suicides per million. British Guiana, free popula- 
tion 52, indentured 100 ; Trinidad, free population 134, Indentured 400 ; 
Piji, free population 147, indentured 926. I do not think we have to 
seek very far for the cause of the state of things which these figures 
reveal. Xn a Parliamentary Report for March 1914, the sex proportion among 
the average Indixu population of the various Colonies showed that in 
Trinidad and Tobago, there were nearly twice as many males as females ; 
in British Guiana, there were about 26 per cent, more, while in Piji, there 
were nearly 2^ times as many males as females. As might be expected 
from these figures, there is strong unofiBLcial evidence to show that the sexual 
immorality prevailing among the coolies is appalling, and that domestic relations 
are largely in abeyance. Such sordid and miserable conditions may well pie- 
dispose an unhappy man to suicide, 

** Again, a necessary result of all systems of indentured labour is the 
enforcement in the Courts of law of breaches of its conditions I gladly 
admit that prosecutions have, largely in response to our repeated and earnest 
representations, shown a considerable diminution ; but, even so, the average 
percentage of prosecutions to indentured population during recent years has 
been — 


lu Trinidad 
In British Quiana . 
In Jamaica . 

In Fiji . . 


S3 per cent. 


19 

IS 

13 


9 % 


“ The same individual is no doubt often prosecuted more than once, and we 
must make due allowance for this fact But it is surely an inevitable deduction 
from the facts and figures I have just been placing before you that the ultimate 
force which drives to Ms death a cooly depressed by home sickness, jealousy, 
domestic unhappiness or any other cause, is the feeling of being bound to serve 
for a fixed period and amidst surroundings which it is out of Ms power to 
change We may fully admit that the undesirable sex proportion may have 
more to do with tMs even than the system of indenture itself. This is a matter 
which in any case will have to be put right rate, we are at last 

•in a position to free ourselves from the responsibility of compelling the oooly 
to remain under these conditions without the power of being able to ^ select the 
place in which, and the master for whom, he will work. ^ I do not wish it to be 
thought that I am taking a prejudiced view of the action of the Colonies ; in 
matters that concern the physical well-being of the coolies, they have done 
their utmost I have already told you of the action taken by the Colonial 
Government in Eiji to abolish the system of imprisonment for labour offences, 
how this action been approved by His Majesty’s Government, and its 

extension to other Colonies insisted on. I mentioned also the Eiji scheme for 
the settlement of Indian labourers on the land. I am not in a position to say 
that tho'acfcion taken in Eiji was directly due to the proposals made by Messrs. 
McNeill and Chimmanlal, but it is no doubt trire that the recent policy of 
the Colonial Government has been largely in keeping with their recom- 
mendations. 

“ 1 feel that we all owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Secretary of State 
for India and to His Majesty’s Government for their prompt and sympathetic 
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response to the representations -which I and my Q-overnment placed before 
thenij and it is fitting for me to take this opportunity of publicly acknowledg- 
ing their action. Their attitude in the matter fills me with assurance that, 
what has been promised, will be performed to the letter, and that the end of 
the system, which has been productive of so much unhappiness and wickedness 
and has been, relatively speaking of so small an advantage to this country, is 
now in sight. I^o one, who knows anything of Indian sentiment, can remain 
ignorant of the deep, and genuine disgust to which the continuance of the 
indentured system has given rise. Educated Indians look on it, they tell us, as a 
badge of helotry. This is soon to be removed for ever ; and it is a source of 
deep personal satisfaction to myself that one of the last ofldcial acts that I 
shall perform in this country is to tell you that I have been able to do some- 
thing to ensure that Indians, who desire to work as labourers in the tropical 
Colonies may do so under happier conditions ; and to obtain from His Majesty’s 
Q-overnment the promise of the abolition in due course of a system which 
educated opinion in India has for long regarded as intolerable and as a stigma 
upon their race. ” 

^lie lIoxi.’'ble IVEr. DSidLai'bliosr : — " My Eord, I shall not detain the 
Council after the full, exhaustive and pathetic history of the system placed 
before (he Council by your Excellency. 

“ The announcement which your Excellency has just made will be received 
with feelings of genuine satisfaction all over the country and with a sense of 
great relief. The theory was long held that this indentured system benefited 
the Colonies, but the truth is now dawning upon the Colonial authorities also 
that the moral degradation inseparable from it may prove a serious offset to the 
temporary material gain. It is not necessary to quote the high authority of 
Lord Selborne, who, as High Commissioner of South .Africa, stated that the 
system was even w-orse for the employers than for the employed. Eor the peace, 
security and good name of the Colonies and in the interests of colonial adminis- 
tration, therefore, the system should be abolished. To my mind the facts laid 
before the Council .by your Excellency to-day are conclusive, and the system 
stands condemned and is absolutely wanting in justification. Your Excellency 
has always felt strongly for the Indian emigrant, and has championed his 
cause with an earnestness and firmness which have been a surprise to the 
world, and which have excited comment in interested quarters. The abolition 
of this system is a fitting sequel to all your Excellency has done before. The 
short delay that will be caused in giving effect to this decision of your 
Excellency’s Government will not, I would fain hope, cause any serious 
hardship. As your Excellency has rightly remarked, the delay may be even 
justified in Indian interests. My Lord, before I sit down, I desire to add my 
humble tribute of respect and gratitude to the Secretary of State for India and 
to your Excellency’s Government for this great act of justice to India.” 

Tlie X^lisuci SaliAdnr nff-nii-fl MiiTniHi'il : — 

“ My Lord, on behalf of the people of my Pro-vdnce I «rav« permission to- offer to 
your Excellency our grateful thanks for the wise and statesmanlike action taken 
by your Excellency’s Government in coimection with the abolition of inden- 
tured labour and to His Majesty’s Govemmient fiOr i^ieir aooeptanoe of the re- 
commendation of the Government of India. ASter the exhaustive survey 
of the whole question contained in the eleqcinent speech which yoixr Excel- 
lency has delivered to-day, it is absolutely ruineoessaxy for me, or few any other 
member of this Oouncdl to take up unneceasarily the thoae of the Oounml in 
discussing it further. Indeed so unjustifiable is the existence of this iniquitous 
system, and so directly opposed to all Bxiitish ideas of fireedom and hbexty, 
that some of us have oftem wondered why this system has been j^ermitbed 
to exist so long. But, in accordance with we well-known Arabic saying hAtto 
ahcA cm marhoonan ha esAgoMha it was destined for a Viceroy who by 
reason of his sympathy for the people of this oountnry has won a place alL 
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his own in their affections, to obliterate this modern blot on the Indian 
escutcheon. 

“ My Eord, I do not wish to detain the Council much longer. I will 
content myself by saying that by the recommendation which your Excellency 
has made to His Majesty’s Governrnent in regard to the abolition of the in- 
dentured system, you have added to'the heavy debt of gratitude which India 
and her people already owe you. 

“ "With these few words, my Eord, I support the Besolution.” 

The Hion’ble Pa>iid.it IKEaidain hf ohaixi ]y[a»la>vi3ra> : — My Eord, 
on behalf of the people of my country I beg to offer our humble and deep grati- 
tude to your Excellency, to your Excellency’s Government and to the Secre- 
tary of State for India for the righteous decision which has been arrived at 
and which your Excellency has been pleased to announce to-day. My Ix>rd, 
the news of that decision will be received with great relief and deep gratitude 
all over the country, and Indians will be particularly grateful to your 
Excellency for haviug added one more obligation to the many which your 
Excellency had already placed them under, particularly so in a matter in which 
humanity was so deeply concerned- My Lord, there is only one request which I 
beg leave to place before you. In the circumstances which you have explained, 
the country will understand that a little time must elapse before the system 
can be entirely obliterated ; but I submit, my Eord, that as the Government 
are aware that a great deal of fraud and misrepresentation are practised in 
recruiting emigrants, the Government should be pleased to issue instructions 
that, so long as recruiting is permitted, every care should be taken to eliminate 
fraud and misrepresentation from it. Secondly, my Eord, that full effect 
should be given to the intention of the legislature as embodied in the law which 
was passed in 1883, requiring that the emigrant should be fully informed of 
the nature of the service he is called upon to enter, and should be given a clear 
idea of the life he will be called upon to live. It should be insisted upon that 
not a single more Indian should be allowed to go out of his country in ignor- 
ance of the facts which will materially affect his life and happiness. And lastly, 
that no service or condition of life should be imposed upon any Indian who 
emigrates under the sanction of the Government, which will go against his 
religion. 

** I hope, my Lord, that it will be possible to consider these three questions 
and to give effect to them, so that, so long as the system does continue, these 
causes of complaint shall be eliminated. 

“ With these few words, my Eord, I once more beg to offer on behalf of 
the people of this country our deepest gratitude to your Excellency and the 
Government for the acceptance of this Besolution.” 

Tlie Soii’'ble IMIr. Vijiaraiglia>wa*cliairia*r : — My Eord, 

although the Government have accepted the Besolution and the Hon’ble Bandit 
has replied, there are some other s^ieakers who would like to say somethingr 
I believe that the Hon’ble Pandit was a little too soon on his legs.” 

His XSxcelleiicsr the President : — “ If you wish to speak I will 
allow you to do so.” 

The Hon’ble ndr. C. Vijia>ra>^hai'ira>cha*ria>r : — Thank you, 
my Lord, I only wish to say a few words in connection with one part 
of your Xiordship’s speech. I need hardly say this is the crowning act of 
yomr Lordship’s administration, and the gratitude of the oountiy will forever 
follow you wherever you are, and I need hardly say also that the gratitude of 
the country is due to His Majesty’s Government and to the Secretary of State 
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in particular. I -would call special attention to one part of your Lordship’s 
speech, and that is, with regard to the important observation that this question of 
indentured labour and so-called free immigration should be dealt with together 
The wisdom of this obseivation is apparent We must take very great care 
tliat in the abolition of indentured labour, wo do not permit the so-called free 
immigration to assume the evils which indentured labour assumed on the 
abolition of slavery. In the light of that weighty observation of your Lordship’s, 
I do venture to say that we are prepared to welcome tJie delay that -will be 
necessary in working out a proper plan and a proper programme But as to 
another part, viz,, that the Colonies should be consulted, I am not clear that the 
country will be so very easily satisfied. With due respect to your Excellency 
and to His Majesty’s (government, it looks as if India had entered into a treaty 
with the Colonies to supply indentured labour to all of them. I very respectfully 
but firmly protest against the Colonies being given a voice in the adjustments 
of this country for the well-being of the poor and peasantry of this country. 
This indentured labom* and so-called Lee immigration have been emasculating 
this country and have been demoralising it. Your Excellency has already 
stated, and stated in a few words, that the disproportion oi the sexes abroad 
causes demoralization I would add as a supplement and corollary, 
the great surplus number of the women left here, together with the 
returned emigrants, all these contribute to a kind of demoralization in India 
which we have not thoroughly investigated 

“For all these reasons I very respectfully submit that, while we are entitled 
to consult the wishes of the Colonial Governments, we must take very great 
care that the solution of the problem does not rest in their hands, and that they 
should not be allowed to retard the progress which your Lordship has con- 
ceived and which your Lordship has succeeded in persuading His Majesty’s 
Government to accept. 

“ With those few lemarks, I very respectfully tender my thanks on behalf 
of this country to your Lordship and to His Majesty’s Government ” 

The Resolution was put and accepted. 

The Council adjourned to Tuesday, the 21st March, 1916. 


A P. MUDDIMAN, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Legislative department. 


Dnnni : 

The 29th March, 1916, 
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(^JS,ejferred to in answer to Question No. S.) 

Statetnen.t show%ng iJie number of Id^uhimmadan graduates ^n Arts, haw, JAedtaine and 

hJngtneering %n the vartous Indian Universities 
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1 

i Medicine. 

Engineering. 

B. A. 
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Madias (up to 1914) 

160 


15 

2 

9 
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Bombay (up to 1916^ * 
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1 

52 

... 

46 
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Calcutta (up to 1916) * 

1,076 

32 
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3 

32 
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Allahabad (up to 1916) 

1 

46 1 
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Punjab (up to 1916) 

777 

13 

104 

19 

55 

... 

1 


S. Gt. P. 1^ Dellti— Ko. 858 li.D.-^-30-8-l6 — 750. 







GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
liEGJISIiATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCX:i:DINOSX>F THIS INDIAN DNOISIiATIVJE: CODNCII. ASSNMBDED UNDKR 
THR PROVISIONS OF THR aOVRRNMRNT OF IND|[A ACT, 1915 

<6 & 6 Geo. V, CR. 61). 


The Oounoil met at the Oounoil Ohamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, on 

Tuesday, the 21st March, 1916. 

Present : 

The Hon*ble Sir WiIiIiIam OIiAbk, k.o.s.i., o.m.g , Fi<7C-President, presiding^ 
and 56 Members, of whom 49 were Additional Members. 


aVSSTlONS AN]> ANSWERS. 

Th.e Hoii’ble Pandit Madan Moban Idalaviya asked : — 

1 , “(o) Is it a fact that a circular issued by the Government of the Punjab Puniie 
in 1904 prohibits the use of departmental rest-houses by families of the Indian 
officers of the Public Works Department, unless the written sanction of the 
Superintending Engineer has been previously obtained, while no such permis- 
sion is required in the case of the families of European officers and even of 
European upper grade subordinates of the Department ? 

(6) Have the Government of India received a memorial submitted to 
them through the Punjab Government by Indian officers of the Public 
Works Department of that province praying for a redress of this grievance ? 

(c) Is it a fact that both EuroJ)ean and Indian officers were treated 
alike in this respect in the Punjab till 1904 without giving rise to any com- 
plaint? 

(d) Do the Government of India propose to advise the Punjab Government 
to cancel the circular above referred to ? ” 

( 415 ) 
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The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A.. Hill repUed:— 

{a) and (o). The Government of India hare no information in regard 
to tke Circular in question. The framing of rules regarding the occupation of 
rest-houses is a matter entirely within the discretion of the Local Government. 

(b) A number of Memoiials were recently received direct by the Govern- 
ment of India from Indian Officers of the Punjab Public Works Bepartmentj and 
this being in contravention of the rules i elating to submission of Memorials, 
they were forwarded to the Local Government for return to the Memorialists 
for resubmission through the proper channel, namely, through the Local 
Government 

(d) The Government of India do not propose to take any action in the 
absence of lull information.” 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

'* With reference to the answer given in Council on the 8th September, 
^m^ates to my question re levy of fees under the Indian Companies Act, 19i3, 

Act. have the Government decided to reduce the fees payable under the Act ? ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Low replied ; — 

“ The matter referred to in the Hon’ble Member’s question is still under 
consideration. It is regretted that, owing to the pressure of more urgent 
business, it has not been found possible to arrive at any conclusion regard- 
ing the levy of the fees in question, but the Government of India hope to do so 
shoitly.” 

The Hou’ble Khau Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

roitlaana reference to the answer given in Council on the 1st October, 1915, 

crunn^i to my question re the stiength of the Indian Police and Criminal Investigation 
t- iJppartment, have the Government now obtained complete figuies in answer to 
the same ; if so, will the Government be pleased to lay them on the table ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Heg'inald Craddoch: replied : — 

“ The Government of India have not yet been furnished with replies from 
all Local Governments to the reference made to them The figures in question 
wUl be laid on the table when available.” 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

vnage 4. “(a) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of village 

iwMbAyatB. pauchayats entrusted with general administrative functions and established 
under the various Local Self-Government Acts in the different provinces of 
British India ? 

(b) Bo sutdi panidiayats contain non-official members P” 

The Hon^le Sir C. Sanharan Hair replied : — 

“(o) Vi llag e panchayats of the kind referred to by the Hon’ble Member 
exist in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam. In 19 14-16, there were 
398 union panchayats in Madras, 76 union committees in Bengal, 12 union 
committees in Bihar and Orissa, and 8 village authorities in Assam. 

(6) In Madras all union panchayats contain non-official members. 

In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, save for reasons to be stated in an order 
in 'mating made by the Local Government, membem of union committees are 
bound to be elected from amox^ the residents of the union. 
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In Assam, members of a village autboriJy may be wholly appointed or 
wholly elected or partly appointed and partly elected.” 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan ashed : — 

5. “With reference to the answer given in Council on the 22nd September, 

1916, to my question re Post OfiBlce holidays for Mussalmans in Madras, have in Maoraa. 
the Government considered the desirability of including Id -uz-Zuha in the list of 
holidays to be observed in 1916, and if not, do Government propose to do so ?” 

The llon’ble Mr. Low replied ; — 

“ In connection with the question of allowing in Madras a second Post Offioe 
holiday for Mohammadans in addition to the Bamzan, the desirabihtv of mak- 
ing that holiday the Id -uz-Zuha was considered. But the Id-uz-Zuha in 1916, 
is expected to fall.on Sunday, the 8th October, which is already a regular Post 
OflRce holiday, and for this reason it was considered advisable to make the 
Moharam the second Muhammadan Post Office holiday.” 

The Hoxi’ble Mr. Rama Kayaningar asked : — 

6 . “(«) Have Government had under consideration the economic condition 

of the rural population in India ? ** 

(b) If not, will Government be pleased to consider the desirability of laK^ai*. 
holding an inquiry into such condition ? ” 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill replied ; — 

The economic condition of the rural population is one of the most intimate 
concerns of the Government ; it is a matter on which they possesss very full and 
continuous information ; and it is the governing factor in many lines of 
administrative activity. Thera is no particular aspect of it, ho ever, which, 
in their view, calls for special inquiry at the present moment ” 


The Hou’ble Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar asked: — 
7. “ (a) Has the attention of Government been called to a leport 


has appeared in the press that the Allied Governments propose to hold 
Conference at Paris ? 


which Be 

a Trade in 

Interests on 
thie Trade 

(6) If so, do Government propose to take steps for the purpose of secuj'- ^ 

ing direct representation, m that Oonferen<je, of Indian intei’ests by represent- 
atives from this country, official and non-official ?” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Low replied : — 

“ (a) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 

(6) As regards the second pirt, the Conference in question has been 
convened to consider, firstly, the possibility of putting further corcerted 
economic pressure on the enemy during the war ; and, secondly, to interchange 
views as to meeting the changed economic conditions after the war. The 
Prime Minister in a speech delivered on 7 th March to a dejjutation from 
the Chamber of Commerce, has emphatically stated that the interests of every 
part of the Empire, India being specifically mentioned, would be borne in mind 
in entering on the Conference, and on the next day in the House of Commons 
he further explained that His Maiesty’s Government’s reprei>,entatives would 
return from Paris absolutely uncommitted to any specific measures, and that 
the Empire would be taken into Council before any policy was settled. The 
Government of India have further been informed by the Secretary of State 
in reply to their inquiry that, if as a result of the Conference any action 
should be contemplated, no step will be taken without full consultation with 
this Government and with the Governments of the Dominions,” 
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The Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad 
Khan of Mahmudahad asked : — 

8- “ Is it a fact that the proposed Dacca and Patna Universities are intend- 
versttiea. ed. to be teaching Universities, but with power to affiliate outside Colleges and 
Schools ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankarau Nair replied 

“ The Patna University will exercise jurisdiction over all Colleges situated 
in. the Province of Bihar o iid Orissa. The University will also itself impart 
instruction in certain branches and grades. The Dacca University will be 
a local teaching University with constituent Colleges within a very limited 
area. The Universities vrill have no connection with High Schools.’* 

» 

/ 

The Hdu’ble Maharaja Ranajit Siuha of hTashipur asked; — 

^ ent we d 9. “ Will the Government be pleased to state if they have received a memorial 
o " from the Marwari Association of Calcutta regarding the abolition of the system 
Colo as. indentured emigration of Indians to the Colonies ? If so, what orders have 
beeh passed in the matter.” 

The Rbuiile Mr. liow replied : — 

The memorial referred to by the Hon’ble Member has been received by_^ 
the Government of India and forwarded to the Secretary of State with reference 
to their despatch recommending the abolition of indentured emigration.” 

The Hou*ble Mr. Dadabhoy asked : — 

JBxbSse * 10. ■" With, reference to ‘ the usual practice ’ alluded to in the Hon’ble 

potetTo **“ Pinance Member*s speech on the 1st March in connection with the e±cise duty on 
locally manufactured beer and potable spirit manufactured m India known as 
India. s foreign'ipirit,’ will Government be pleased to state the principles on which 
it isibaspd, and to lay on the table the papers relating to the imposition ? ” 

The Rou’ble Mr. liow replied : — 

With regard to the first part of the Hon’ble Member’s question, T would 
invite his attention to the late Sir Edward Baker’s speech in Council on the 
26th January, 1906, to the Statement of Objects and Beasons to the Tariff 
Amendment Bill of 1910, and to Sir James (then Mr.) Melon’s speech of the 
26th Eebruary, 1910, introducing that Bill. In accordance with their policy in 
enhancing the rates of duty on country liquor, the Government of India 
have consistently advanced the rates of excise duty on foreign spirits and 
fermented liquors produced in India to the high^t possible level, and have 
therefore imposed excise duties equal to the import duties on such Hquors. 

With regard to the second part of the question, I lay on the table copies* 
of the orders issued to the liocal Governments and Administrations on the 
subject on the 26th and 28th Eebruaiy and the 1st March, 1916.’* 

Tbe Honble Mr. Abbott asked : — 

ladteB siiiH 11 - {a) With reference to the reply given in Council on the l7th Septem-r 

her, 1913, to my question on the subject, have the Government come to any 
deoisiou ou the quration of the elimination of the term * Subordinate ’ from the 
official designation of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department ? 
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lb') If the ansvrer to (a) is in the negative, •will the Government be pleased 
to state— " — 

(1) whether any other Military Department or Corps is officially 

termed * Subordinate,’ and 

(2) whether it has been brought to the notice of Government that, 

owing, to the use of this term. Military Assistant Surgeons, "when 
employed as Civil Surgeons or as Medical Officers of Railways, 
labo'ur under grave official and social disadvantage ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in November, 1914, an increased rate of pay was sanc- 
tioned for Military Assistant Surgeons, but •that a higher rate of pension propor- 
tionate to such increased rate Las not been granted to them ? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state their reasons for deciding to withhold such 
increase of pension, and do they propose to reconsider their decision ? 

(cZl Is it a fact that commissions in the Indian Medical Service have 
never been granted to Military Assistant Surgeons, while such commissions 
have been granted to Ci'vil Assistant Surgeons serving in a subordinate capacity 
under Military Assistant Surgeons ? * * 

Sis }ES»:celleiiC3r tlie Comm£tiider-iii-Cli.ief replied : — 

** (a) The reply is in the negative. As stated on the 8fch March, 19 5, in 
reply to a similar question by the Hon’blo Member, the matter has been refer- 
red to the Right ETon’ble the Secretary of State for India, who has deferred his 
decision, pending the report of the Commission on Public Services regarding 
medical organisation. 

(b') .(1) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(2) The reply is in the negative. Members of the Indian Subordinate 
Medical Department holding charge of Civil Surgeoncies or employed as 
medical officers of Railways are desisrnated Civil Surgeons (District Medical, 
and Sanitary Officers or Civil Surgeons in Madras), or Rail-way Medical Officers, 
and not Military Assistant Surgeons of the Indian Subordinate Medical 
Department. 

(c) Rates of pension in the Indian Subordinate Medical Department 
are granted according to military rank at the time of retirement, and not with 
reference to the rates of pay drawn. The question of revising the rates of 
pension is, however, under consideration. 

(d) The reply is in the affirmative so far as Military Assistant Surgeons 
are concerned. During the war some Civil Assistant Surgeons have b<ien 
granted temporary commissions in the Indian Medical Service, but the Govern- 
ment of India have no information whether any of these have ever served in a 
subordinate capacity under Military Assistant Surgeons.” 


BTTliaST FOB .1916-17. 

The Hon’lble Sir ‘William Meyer: — “ Sir, I rise to present the 
Budget of the Government of India for 1916-17- The Preliminary Estimates 
which I laid before the Council on the 1st March have been revised in the light 
of our latest information. The Pinancial Secretary’s Explanatory Memorandum 
has also been checked and brought up to date. 

“ 2. The final figures of the Re-vised Estimate for 1916-16 and of the 
Budget Estimate for 1916-17 are given in the statements which I have to-day 
laid before the Council. The broad results of the revenue account are brought 
out in the table below, in which I have also shown, in brackets, for convenience 
of comparison the figures now superseded, which were given in the corresponding 
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table appearing in. paragraph 61 of 
Statemeni;. 


my speech introducing the Financial 

[In millions of pounds] 


1 

i 

Budget, 1915-16 

Revised, 1915 16. 

Budget, 1916-17. 

1 

Imperial. 

Frovinoial 

Total 

t 

1 

Imper al. 

Provincial 

1 

1 

Total, ^ 

t 

imperial* 

1 

Proviiicial| 

1 

Total 

BeTenve . i 

1 

49*656 

so 750 

80 400 

52 594 
<5i 982> 

30 732 ^ 
(30 638) 1 

1 

S3 326 

1 (82 620) 

i SSsSS 

< 56 * 851 ) 

30 CCS 1 
(3U 5181 ! 

8C528 
(86 199/ 

1 

Expenditure . ' 

52*607 

31 828 

84 435 

54*388 

C53*968> 

31297 
(Jl 286) 

85 685 
(85 264) 

55 091 
(54-599> 

30 956 
(30 913) 

86 0."S 
(85 512) 

Surplus C+*)or de- 
ficit ( — 

—2*957 

—1 07S 

—4 035 

—1794 
<- X*S86> 

— 565 
(—•658) 

' —2 859 

i (—2 644) 

4 - 826 
<+l*C52> 

— 353 

V— 366) 

4 - *473 
(t 087) 


“ 3. The effect of our corrections in the Eovised Estimate for the current 
year is to reduce the Imperial deficit previously announced by £>1.92 000 
and the Provincial’ deficit by d£93,000. On the Imperial side, there aio thiee 
alterations of some importance. The Eailway revenue has shown a still further 
improvement in February, and we have laised our estimate of gi oss leceipta by 
£400,000. On the other hand, we have had to allow for an increase of 
£175,000 in Opium expenditure, owing to the circumsiance (hat cur payments 
for the Malwa opium which we purchase in the spiing aie being eficcted for 
the most part just at the close of the financial year instead of at the opening 
of the following year. This is due to our beginning our pui chaises a little 
earlier than in previous years, and it seems likely that the same thing will 
happen next year, so that the advancement of j)aymcnts on this cccasion will 
not relieve us in respect of the corresponding expenditure in 1910-17- Tiie 
third material increase is one of £200,000 under Military Ser’i ices, which is 
due to the possibility of our having to raise our contribution adjustments in 
favour of the Home Governmeiit for reasons which I will explain pi esently. 
These larger corrections almost counterbalance one another : and the com- 
paratively small net change in both the Imperial and Provincial deficits is 
attributable to minor improvements under Ginstoms, Hand Bevenue and other 
heads. 


** 4. As regards the Budget of next year, the effect of the changes made is 
to reduce the Imperial surplus by £226,000, and the Provincial deficit by 
£12,000. There is no important change on the Pr^Aincial side, and I need 
not refer to that further. C5n the Tmpciial side, wo have allowed, as in the 
Bevised Estimate, for an improvement of £4.00,000 on our previous estimate of 
gross Bail way receipts, but in this instance w'o haie to make a proportionate 
increase under wrorking expenses also, so that the impiwenicnt in net lecclpts 
is £233,000 only- The only other important change occurs under tlie Military 
estimates, which have been raised by £500,000, this being due paitJy to inovision 
for further urgent military requirements which have matured since the Financial 
Statement was presented ; and partly to allowance being made for the possibility 
of a higher total contiibution to the Home Government. The extra provision 
of £300,000 included on the former account will enable us to undertake a 
further development of the mechanical transport service, to increase the pro- 
vision of motor ambulances, and to establish in India a factory for the manu- 
facture of acetone — an industiial development of considerable interest and 
importance. 

6. As regards the contribution, the additional provision proposed is 
£200,000 in the Bevised, and £200,000 in the Budget. As I pointed out in 
paragiaph 27 of my speech introducing the Financial Statement, and fuither 
emphasised in replyi^ to a recent question in Council, the adjustment of 
charge's between the^ BCome Government and ourselv^ in respect of the many 
units of our expeditionary forces is a very complicated matter, and the ques- 
tions which arise are not yet completely settled. Since the Financial State- 
ment was presented, the point has been prominently raised whether, in calcu- 
lating the * normal cost’ of a unit^ allowance should be made for the fact that 
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in ordinary poaco-time conditions a certain number ot British officers are 
absent on leave and draw furlough allowances instead of their full sanctioned 
pay and allowances ; or whether India’s contribution should not be based on 
the assumption that, in present circnmstances, even if the units in question 
had remained here, prudence would have required the recall of officers from 
leave, as in the case of certain Civil services. As I explained in this Council 
the other day, all such questions must be finally settled with reference to the 
terms and spirit of the Besolutions of the Houses of Parliament Meanwhile, 
wo have thought it prudent, without prejudice to the eventual decision, to 
include i)rovision in our Budget and Revised Estimates, in case it should be 
decided that India should fairly pay the higher amount. 

" a. These very recent instances of additional requirements and of the points 
of difficulty which arise in calculating our share of the expenditure of the 
expeditionary forces, emphasise the necessity of maintaining a reserve for 
unforeseen Military expenditure. We have, therefore, retained the reserve 
at its original amount, namely, million, while making specific provision 
for the requirements and contingencies mentioned. The gross Military budget 
for 1910- 1 7 will thus stand at £23’7 million, and the net budget at £22^ million, 
instead of £22 million provided in the Einancial Statement. 

** 7. Turning to Ways and Means, wo now expect the total cash balance in 
England and IncLia et the end of the current year, exclusive of the amount 
held in the Home Treasury on account of the Gold Standard ^ Reserve, to be 
about £18 1 million or £t00,000 liighor tha<n the figure taken in the Einancial 
Statement This is duo to the reduction already mentioned in^ the Imperial 
and Provincial deficits, and to a further improvement in the position in regard 
to withdrawals of post office savings bank deposits, which we are now able to 
take at £133,000 less than was previously estimated. There has also been a 
small further lapse under railway capital expenditure. 

Next year, however, there is a worsoness of £29 8,000, principally cau^d 
by the risducbion of the Imperial surplus which I have already explained. On 
the whole, thoroL’oro, combining the corrections of both years, we expect the 
closing balance on. the 31st March 1917, exclusive again of the holding of the 
Gold "Suiadard Reserve, to bo about £17 6 million, or some £160,000 better 
than wo anticipated in tho Einancial Statement. 

“ 8. Since I presented tho Financial Statement, the Secretary _ of State’s 
sales of Councils have continued to be very large in view of the requirements oi 
trade, a matter which 1 shall deal with more fully presently in connection with 
a Bill that I have to introduce, and are now estimated for the whole year at 
£2(»'l million. Of these drawings our Treasury balances will meet £41 
million, as compared with £3 7 million previously estimated- Our estimates 
of recoverable military expenditure in this and the following year have also 
been raised by £200,000 and £500,000, respectively. 

*• 9. These changes jpro t<mto dimmish the extent to which it will be 
necessary for the Secretary of Sthto to draw on us next year, and accordingly, 
we now estimate the amount to be met from Treasury balanced in 1916-17 at 
£3*9 million, or £1,200,000 less than the figure taken in the Financial State- 
ment. But, as t said in ray speech on that occasion (paragraph 104), this must 
for the present be regarded as a purely provisional announcement.” 


TH® INBIAN PAPER OtTRRBNCY CAMEETBMENT) 

Tlie Btoa’bl© Sir Willifwn. Meyer : — “ Sir, I beg for leave to 
introduce a Bill to amend temporarily the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1910. 
The necessity for this legislation arises from the situation in respect of 
the Secretary of State’s Council drawings to which 1 referred in paragraphs 
101-108 of my speech introducing the Financial Statement. The relevant 
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facts are that, owing to the heavy demand for Councils at home for trade 
purposes by reason of the excess of India’s exports over her imports, the 
Secretary of State has had to draw upon us to an extent which we are unable 
to meet from our Treasury balances. As I said then, the normal course would, 
in these circumstances, have been for the Secretary of State to draw against the 
Paper Currency Reserve, paying the proceeds of his bills and telegraphic 
transfers into the Reserve at home in the shape of * earmarked ’ gold, and thus 
permitting us to utilise a corresponding quantity of the rupees in the Reserve 
on this side. In present circumstances, however, it is very undesirable for the 
Secretary of State to lock up more gold than is absolutely necessary, and it is, 
of couise still more out of the question for him to stop Council drawings and 
let gold come out here as a private import. Nor, again, could the difficulty be 
met by the purchase of silver for fresh coinage, since, in present circumstances, 
this would take a long time and the Secretary of State’s drawings are very 
largely in the shape of telegraphic transfers. 

“ Consequently, as I explained in my speech introducing the Pinancial 
Statement, we had to fall back on the additional investment powers in respect 
of the Currency Reserve given to us last year by Act V of 1916. Prior to 
that the total extent to which we could invest assets of the Paper 
Currency Reserve, instead of holding them in coin or bullion, was limited 
to 10 orores in rupee paper and 4 crores (£2| million) in sterling securities 
in England. The Act of last year — which gave temporary force, for the period of 
the war and for six months after, to a recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Pinance and Currency — permitted us to increase this investment by 
a sum of 6 orores (£4 million), and the primary intention then vtas that 
we should employ this money, if reqtiired, for the assistance of trade through 
the Presidency Ranks, or for meeting liabilities of our own in the event of un- 
expected emergency. So, while previously section 22 of the Currency Act of 
1910 permitted a total investment of 14 crores (Rs. 140 million), of which 4 
orores (Us 40 million) might be Home securities, the Act of last year raised 
the first figure to 20 crores (Re. 200 million). East January, however, in conse- 
quence of the Secretary of State’s heavy drawings, we were obliged, as I ex- 
plained in paragraph 103 of my speech of 1st March, to enable him as well as 
ourselves to take advantage of this additional investing power, and we there- 
fore (by Ordinance) temporarily altered the second sub-section of section 22 of 
the Act of 1910 by permitting investment in Homo securities up to 10 orores 
(Rs 100 million). Thus while the total power of investment remained at 20 
orores, the additional 6 orores could he used either here or in London ; and, as 
I stated on the 1st March, the Secretary of State made use of this power to 
the extent of £3 million or Rs. 4^ crores, an amount wMch has now been 
temporarily increased by £500,000. 

** The Ordinance also made it clear that, in the event of our investing from 
the Paper Currency Reserve in India, we could do so hy the creation of fresh 
Government paper ad hoc. 

^ “ I said on 1st March that I would preseutly ask the Council to give this 
Ordmance the force of law for the duration of tbe war and six months after ; 
but it has now become necessary, owing to the Secretary of State’s continued 
drawings, to go a step beyond this. We do not propose to give him or ourselves 
larger power to invest money out of the Paper Currency Reserve in the normal 
sense of the term ; but in present circumstences, and given the necessity of 
assisting the Home Government by refraining from further ^rmarking of gold 
on account of Paper Ouxreuof in London, we think it is desirable to allow the 
Paper Currency Reserve to hold, instead of ^Id, a limited quantity of first 
class short-term sterling securities issued by His Majesty’s Government, to wit 
Treasury Bills, to a total amount uot exceeding £4i million. Treasury Bills 
have by Statute a maximum currency of 3 2 months, and as a matter of met the 
investments already made by the Secretary of State under his existing powm'S 
have been in 3 months* Bills. 

“ This measure will enable the Secretary of Stale to satisfy the demand 
for Council drawings without dangerons depletion of our Treasury balanoes. 
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sin.ce lie wilJ, when necessary, apply the proceeds of his Council sales to the 
purchase of ^ese short-term securities, and we on our side will obtain, for the 
purpose of meeting the bills, an equivalent amount of Indian currency from 
the Paper Currency Reserve here, the rupee stock in which is at present very 
strong I think it will be admitted that the holding of these short-term ster- 
ling securities, which can be readily sold and converted into gold when required, 
w the best thing that can be done to meet the present circumstances, and that 
it does not go counter to the real spirit of Ihe Currency Act. 

“Consequently, the Bill, which I now propose to introduce, is of a two-fold 
character In the first place, it re-enacts the provisions of the Ordinance of 
last January. Secondly, without enhancing the power of normal investment 
against the Paper Currency Reserve, it enables the temporary holding in that 
Reserve of short-term securities to take the place of gold up to a limit which, in 
present circumstances, we fix: at £4 million 

' “I mentioned in paragraph 103 of my speech of 1st March fchat,in applying 
the additional invest menl power given to him in January last, the Secretary 
of State had purchased short-term securities of the same general character as 
those which he wUl obtain under the additional powers now proposed — as a 
matter of fact (as I have already said) three months’ Treasury Bills. Conse- 
quently, should circumstances oblige us to borrow from the Paper Currency 
Reserve on our side as originally contemplated, he will be able to sell these 
readily and so enable us to operate 

** The Bill, which was placed informally in the hands of Hon’ble Members 
for information yesterday, will, as I have already indicated, apply only for the 
period of the war and six months subsequentiy. It is, therefore, an emergency 
war measure, and as such I propose to ask that it be passed at once. Any 
permanent alterations in the Currency Act which mav be necessitated by the 
Report of the Jb’inance Commission, or by the experience of the war, will be 
undertaken apart from the present legislation when peace returns and normal 
conditions are restored. 

“ I move for leave to introduce the Bill.” 

The motion was put and i greed to 

Tlie Sir William. Meyer-y-*'! now formally intro- 

duce the Bill and also, for the reasons I have indie ded, move you. Sir, to 
suspend the Rules of Business to admit of the Bill being taken into considera- 
tion.” 


The Hou’ible the Vice-PresidLent — “I suspend the Rules of 
Business.’ * 

The Honnble Sir William Meyer — “ I now move that the Bill 
be taken into consideiation.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Soanble Sir William Meyer — ** I now move that the Bill 
be jwissed.” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Txo: xhrmAN rxigistration <amrki>mrnt> 

The Rox&’hle Pandit Madan Moh'^>n Mt la'viya — ^**Sir, I beg 
leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Registtation Act, 1908. 
The reason for proposing the amendment is simple. In a recent case decided by 
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the Privy Council, the case of Jambu Prasad v- Aftab Ali Klban (I D.R. 37 All., 
page 49), it was held by their Dordships that, in order that a document requiring 
registration should be valid, it should have been presented for registration 
either by the person who executed it, or, if it was presented on behalf of a 
person in whose favour it was executed, by the agent, representative or 
assign of such person duly authorised by power-of-attorney executed and 
authenticated in the manner mentioned in section 33 of the Registration Act, 
though such agent may have been accompanied at the time of such present- 
ation by the executant himself. Until that decision was passed, it was a 
common practice with well-to-do landlords, money-lenders, men of business 
and pardcmashin ladies, in whose favour the document was to be executed, 
to send agents, munibs, gumashtas, servants or relations to the registration 
office with the executant to pay the money payable before the registering 
officer, and to see that the document was duly registered. In some oases, 
such agents might possess a power-of-attorney of the kind required by 
section 33 of the Indian Registration Act, 1908, but in the majority of 
instances where the creditor, trader or lady concerned was not a landed pro- 
prietor, the most suitable man in the service of the person who was going to 
advance the money or in the family circle available at the time, was sent to pay 
the money because ne was the most trusted man in the family or in the service 
of the person. No harm accrued, and I submit no barm could accrue to the 
person who borrowed the money. He was present at the registration and 
received payment. The agent who presented the document was the agent of 
the man who advanced the money, and whose interest it was to see thpkt 
the document was duly registered, he was sent merely to pay the money 
down to the executant before the registering officer and to get the document 
registered. But, Sir, section 32 of the Acr required * that such agent 
should be a person, representative or assign, duly authorised by power- 
of-attorney executed and authenticated in manner meutioued in section 33 of 
the Registration Act. ‘ That section laid down that for the purposes of secti.>n 
32, the powera-of-attorney next hereinafter mentioned shall alone be recognised, 
(that is to say) — 

' if the principal at the time of exeonting the power-of-attorney resides in any part of 
British India in which this Act is for the time being in force, a power-of-attomey exeonted 
before and anthenticated by the registrar or snb-regiefarar within whose district or snb-distriot 
the principal resides.^ 

'‘The language of the section being what it is, their Dordships of the Privy 
Council decided, in the case to which I have referred, that where the person w'ho 
presented a document on behalf of the man who advanced the money did 
not possess such a power-of-attomey as has been described above, the document 
had not been duly presented, and, the document not having been presented 
according to law, their Dordships further held that the registering officer did 
n< t have any authority to register the document, and that the r^^tration 
effected by him was ineffective. In that view, the claims of mortgagees to 
recover amounts which they had secured by mortgages of property, whioh 
had been registered on presentation by the agent cf the creditor who did not 
hold a power-of-attomey as required by section 33 of the Registration Act, were 
defeatewL. The result -was that persons who had actually advanced money, and 
who had taken all the care wliioh they were required to take under the law, 
except in one particular, which by the practice of many years was re|mrded as 
an unimporlant matter of form, had failed to ohtma the justice to which they 
were entitled. 

% 

“It is to rem^y injustice in such oases that I seek the leave of the CkiundPl 
to amend the Registration Act. The object of the amendment that is suggested 
_ is to provide that tl^ mere fact that the physical act of handing over a 
'• document to the registrar for registration was performed by a relative or agent 
not holding a proper power of attorney, ought not, by itself to stand in the way 
of the document being aooepted as one validly roistered, if the document was 
otherwise duly register^. In the circumstances of the case, the need for 
'amending the Registration Act is ubvioas. The qu^tion that arises is^ what is 
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tlie best way of doin^ it ? What I have suggested is, that it should be provided 
by au additional section in the Act that — 

* Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, the registration of a document 
registered before or after the commencement of this Act, shall not be deemed to be invalid 
by reason only of the fact that the document was presented for registration by an agent not 
duly authorized by a power-of -attorney executed and attested or authenticated under the 
provisions of any enactment in foree.^ 

“ Such au amendment would not aJBfect any other provision of the Regis- 
tration Act relating to registration, and if this was accepted, the result would bo 
that where a document had been presented by an agent of the person who 
•advanced tlie money, Jiis claim would not be defeated. 

“ The object of the second clause that I have suggested is to remedy 
injustice done by reason of this decision in cases decided before the amendment 
I propose is effected. Eor this I propose that ‘ where any claim has 
wholly or in part been dismissed, rejected or withdrawn after the 25th day of 
IS ovomber, 1914,’ — ^the date on which the decision of their Eordships was 
pronounced, — ‘ and before the commencement of the Indian Registration 
(Amendment) 'Act, 191 , in a Court of first instance or of revision or appeal, 

by reason only of the fact that a document was presented for registration 
under any enactment in force by an agent not duly axithorized by power-of- 
attorney under the provisions of such enactment, the case may, if the dismissal, 
rejection or withdrawal has had the effect of invalidating, in whole or in 
part, the said aocument as between persons claiming or liable thereunder, be 
restored on review in the manner provided by the Code of Civil I’rocedure, 
1908, for review of judgments, on application in writing made within six 
months from the commencement of the said Act.’ 

“ Suppoirt for this provision to give effect to the measure in a retrospective 
way in order to save in 3 ustioe, is to be found in the action of this very Council 
when, in order to nullify the effect of another decision of their JLordships’ 
relating to mortgages, this Council passed an Act to amend the Indian Eimita- 
tion Act of 1908, and gave retrospective effect to the legislation. 

“ Now, 8ir, I am sure that it will be conceded on all sides that it is hard that 
a man who has honestly advanced a loan should not be able to obtain the help of 
the Court in recovering it, merely because of a technical omission, that techni- 
cal omission consisting in the fact not that the person who presented the 
document on his behalf w'as not authorized by him to do so, but merely th&t he 
did not at the same time hold a power-of -attorney from him executed according 
to the provisions of section 83 of the Registration Act. 

** Tliere are three ways in which the remedy can be applied. One is that 
which I have suggested. A second one is by way of an amendment of section 38 
■of the Act. That section runs as follows : — ‘Except in the cases mentioned in 
section 31 and section 89, every document to be registered under this Act, 
whether such registration be compulsory or optional, shall be presented at the 
proper 3registration office — 

by some person executing or claiming under the same, or in the case of 
Copy of a decree or order, claiming under the decree or order, or 

by the representative or assign of such person, or 

by the agent of such person, representative or assign, duly authorized 
by power-of-attorney executed and authenticated in manner hereinafter 
mentioned.’ 

It has been suggested that the section should be amended by the omission 
of the words, * duly authorized by power-of -attorney executed and authen- 
ticated in manner hereinafter mentioned.* 

“ The third course, which has been suggested, is that the legislature may 
provide that documents which have been improperly admitted to registration 
ih dlsr^jard of the provisions of section 33, may be registered again on 
production of a proper power-of-attorne^ or on presentation by the parties 
themsdlves, within a prescribed limit of time, and that a suit may be birought 
.on the basis of the document so registered within a specified time. 
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“ I may say at once that though I have suggested the form of amendment 
which is embodied in the Bill before the Council, I am not particular that that 
very form should be accepted by the Council. My object is to afford relief to 
persons who honestly advanced the money and to whom money is honestly due, 
and to enable them to recover the amount which is so ^ due- 

“ If, after full consideration, after consulting those who ought 
to be consulted, a form of amendment different from the^ one I have 
suggested is considered to be better, I shall have no objection to accept 
that form. But it seems to me that it is essential that some remedy should 
be provided to prevent the injustice which has unquestionably been done, 
and will, I fear, be done in many cases if there is no amendment of the law. 
Eor these reasons. Sir, I beg to move that this BUI, which has been published 
in the Gazette, may be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the 
BEon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock, the BLon’ble Mr. G. R. Eowndes, the BCon’ble 
Mr. BE Wheeler, the BLon’ble Mr Achariar, the Hon’ble Mr. Qumrul BLuda, 
the BLon’ble Air. Setalvad, the Hon’ble Mr. A. JP. LMuddiman, the Hon’ble Sir 
Edward Maclagan and myself 

** It so happens that the Hon’ble Mr. Lowndes, now our Daw Member, 
argued the case before the PKvv Council when this matter was up there, and 
pressed for the view which their Eordships eventually adopted. I concede that 
thcicis much to be said in favour of that view But I have no doubt that he will 
agree that, in view of the practice which had been followed here for many years, 
injustice has resulted from the decision, and I am sure he will help us with 
his wide knowledge and experience to provide a remedy for it. I hope that it 
will be ieooo:nized on all sides that the state in which the creditors have been 
left by that decision is unsatisfactory. 1 hope it will bo recognized that 
some remedy ought to be applied, and in order that the most appropriate should 
be decided upon, it is necessary that the m *tter should be considered in Select 
Committee. I therefore move. Sir, tliat the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the gentlemen whom I have named. ” 

The XXon’hle IMEr. Lowndes * Sir, it is usual, I underHand, to 
discuss at this stage any objections there may be to the principles of the Bill. 
But I sugge t that it may meet the convenience of the Council if we depart 
somewhat from that practice on this occasion. The opinions that have been 
received by the Government of India with regard to this Bill are mainly 
unfavourable, and our own view is, that it is at all events possible that more 
harm than good wouli bo done by the adoption of the amendment proposed 

“ There can, I think, be no doubt that the sections cf the Registration 
Act to which my Hon’ble friend’s Bill are d.rected, form part of the outwork of 
the defences against fraud which have been set up by this A<‘t. The amend- 
ments proposed deal only with the stage of presentation of a document for 
^registration, and my Hon’ble friend has suggested apparently that anything 
connected merely with the presentation of the document is a mere formality, — 
as he called it a ’ technical question 

TKe 3Xo]i*ble Pandit IMCadan IMColian BCalairisra : — ** I mean^ 

this particular formality.” 

T^q P[on*1>le Kr. Lowndes : — This particular formality is the 
< formality of presentation The law says at present that, for the protection of 
people against fraud, a document must be only presented for registration lo the 
roistering offloer by one of the ]|^rtie8 concerned, or by a person authorized ip 
a particular way to do it. If that is, as my Hon’ble friend has sug^eted 
merely a technical question, merely a question of procedure, no amendment 
of the Act would be required, because the Act already contains in itself a 
'section which would cover such a qu^tion. Section 87 says in eSeat tb»Mr 
no registration of a document would he invalid by reason of any 
informality of procedure. But the essence of the decision in the Privy 
Council to which my Hon’ble friend has referred, is that this is not a question 
of procedure, but is an intimate provision of the Act, as their Eordsliips say^ 
laid down as part of the defences against fraud I would also point out 
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ever since tlie law of registration h.aa obtained in India, exactly tbig provision 
has always found a place in the Act, and until this very late period in the 
history of the Act no obieotion has ever been taken to it. It has never until 
recently been found that it works hardship or difficulty. 

“ In the next place, it is to be noted that the injustice which my Hon’ble 
friend seeks to remedy is one which is not due in any way to inherent difficul- 
ties of the procedure under the Act, but is, if I may say so, due entirely to the 
careless n« ss with which the provisions of the Act are observed. There is, 
however, no doubt that the stupidity of Sub-re.»istrars in some cases has 
induced possibly ignorant people to rely upon them to see that t *e procedure 
that should be adopted is right, and the stupidity of Sub-registrars has fre- 
quently led to their accepting, in the face of the plain provisions of the Aci, 
documents presented by people not properly authorized under the Act, and 
which they tlierefore ought not to have accepted at all. It is, I think, re- 
cognized that these cases have occurred, and that to this extent, so far as igno- 
rant people have relied upon the assistance of Sub-registrars, they find them- 
selves now in a very difficult position. It may be that it is desirable to give relief 
in such oases, if possible, where the parties concerned are entirely innocent 
and the mistake can be traced directl ’ to the mistake of the official. I have 
suggested to my Hou*ble friend that the relief which he desires might possibly 
be obtained without disturbing what I would call the foundations of the law' of 
registration, by some ^provision which would allow the parties concerned in 
oases of the nature referred to, to present the document anew for registration, 
although the time limited by the Act for so doing had already exjured, the new 
time bein^ limited to within such a period as may be considered desirable 
from the time w'hen the mistake which was made has first been found out. 

I understand that my Hon’ble friend is willing to accept this suggestion, and 
we think that it would probably be easier for either this suggestion for relief 
or for any other possible one tha^ may be brought forward to be discussed in 
Select Committee rather than in this Oo’unoil, and if the Council agrees, we 
therefore suggest that this Bill may be allowed to go to Select Committee 
on this understanding.” 

TKe lHon*ble Ra.* Sita.na.tli R.a.3r Ba.lia,d.xi,r : — •** Sir, I also beg 
to support the proposal for the amendment of the Registration Act. I do nOt 
see how ttto debtor can bo i rejudioed by the d<joument being presented for 
registration by a party who may not have been properly authorized under the 
Registration Act. It does not prejudice anybody. Tnerefore the amendment 
proposed is, in my opinion, veirjr- reasonable. I, therefore, beg to support the 
amendment propo.sed by my friend.” 

The Hon^ble Pa.ndit Ma.d&n Mohan Mala'irisra Sir, 

I thank my Hon’ble friend the Daw Member for agreeing that this Bill should 
go to Select Committee. As I said in my speech in introducing the Bill, my 
object is that there should Jae some reb'ef, sufficient and adequate relief, given 
to those who have sufiEeied by reason either of failure on their part to comply 
with the requirements of the law fully, or (which is more important) on the 
part of the Registrar to perform the duty which the law laid upon him. I am 
quile content i/hat the matter should be discussed in the Select Committee, 
■and I have no doubt that some form of relief will be decided upon which will 
help the cause of justice.” ' * 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


THE TRAKSEEB. OF FBOFBRTY CAMENTHMEET) BXI.I.. 

Tbe Hon'ble Fftndit Mad&n Moba.n Mada-wiT-a — ** I beg 

leave, Sir, to introduce a Bill to amend the Transfer of Property Act, 1 82. 
My amendment relates to the meaning which is to be attached to the word 
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* attested * in dealing witli doounaents wMch. require to be attested under tlie 
Act. For a long time the word ‘ attested,’ which is used in section 59 of 
the Act, was interpreted in n ore than one Province as including not merely 
the witnessing of a document by the person in whose presence it was executed, 
but also the witnessing of it by a person to whom an acknowledgment was 
made by the person executing it that he had executed it. That was the view 
taken by the Bombay Sigh Court; that was the view which was taken by the 
Allahabad High Court. In Calcutta and Madras, however, a different view 
had been taken. There it had been held that ‘attestation* meant that the 
document had been witnessed by a person in whose presence the document had 
been actually executed. In this state of affairs, in the case of Shama Patter t?s. 
Abdul Kadir (reported in I.D.R 35, Mad., p. 607) which went up to the Privy 
Council, their Lordships there held that the word ‘ attested * used in section 59 
of Act IV of 1882 meant signed by a witness who saw the actual execution of 
the deed, and that the attestation of a mortgage deed on a mere acknowledgment 
of his signature by the executant was not a compliance with the law As I have 
said, until that decision was passed, there was a divergence of opinion among the 
Indian High Courts as to the meaning to be attached to the word * attested. ’ 
The Calcutta and the Madras High Courts took the view which their Lordships 
of the Privy Council have now taken. The Bombay High Court had, at one 
time, held that the word ‘attested’ included attestation upon acknowledg- 
ment, but in a subsequent case, that Court also arrived at the same conclusion 
as the Calcutta and Madras High Courts. The Allahabad High Court had 
always held that the word ‘ attest ’ would include attestation upon a 
personal acknowledgment by the executant of his signature. This being so, the 
effect of the decision of their Lordships of the Privy Council in a large part 
of the country w that money-lenders seeking redi'ess in Courts of law for the 
recovery of monies advanced on mortgage securities, often, find themselves at 
the mercy of attesting witnesses, who, if they should be dishonestly inclined, are 
able to utilise the occasion to extract payment fronq one party or the other. 
This will particularly be the case where most of the attesting witnesses are dead, 
and only one or two are left alive. ^ It is apprehended that many claims have 
already been dismissed on the authority of the decision mentioned above, and 
while redress has thus been denied to those rightfully entitled to recover their 
debts, dishonest debtors have found a new method available to them of avoiding 
payment, by trying to tamper with the evidence. In the TXnited Provinces 
and the Punjab, in the ease of mortgage deeds executed by JPardanctshin ladies, 
who, according to the custom of the country, do not appear except before very 
near relations, tbe hardship caused hy the restricted interpretation of the 
word ‘ attested ’ will he still greater. 


“ It is in this state of things that I have been pressed to invite the atten- 
tion of the legislature to the need for amendment of the existing Act, to define 
what ‘ attest ’ should be held to mean. Naturally, Sir, in <K>n8idering the 
uuestiOQ, reference I}^ been made both in this country and in Privy 

Oounoil to cases decided under the English law, dealing with the question of 
attestatioii. Their Lordships have followed modern d^isions in England in 
which it has been held that the word ‘attest*’ xreans that the person who 
witneraes a document should have seen the person executing it actually sign it. 
In earlier cases, however, for a long time past, it was held in England 
attestation wotdd include not merely the witurasing of a document which b ad 
, been ^eouted in the presence of the witness, but also the witnessing of a docu~ 
, ment the execution of which had been acknowledged to him by the executant. 
i«-. Atkinson (2 Ves. Sen. 466, Sc. 28 English Reports. 

291 at pages 292-293) decided in 1762, XK^d Hardwioke na.'id • — 


It IS i^isted that the word attested sappradded to »u6sen6ed imports they shall be 
to the very ^d of signing, and that the testator^s acfcnowle^d®? tb»t 

bimd writing, is not saffieient to enable 
them to attest ; that is, it mnst be an attestation of the thing itself, not of the ackzmwleder* 
' sure, it m^t be ^ at^tation of tbe thing in some sense ; bnt tbe qnestiw 

+1 “ abstr^ed from the subsequent, is, if they attest upon the aokimwledK- 

act, and whether not to be construed aa agsesabie to tiie rules of law and evidence as all other 
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attestation, and signing tnight be proved. ? At tbe time of making tbat Act of Parliament^ 
and ever since, if a bond or deed is executed by the person who signs it : 'afterwards the 
witnesses are called in ; and before these witnesses he acknowledges that to be his hand ; that 
is always considered as an evidence of signing by the person executing, and is an attestation of 
it by them/ 

A similar view was taken in Ellis versus Smith, decided in 1764. These 
cases wer^ followed in "White versus Trustees of the British Miuseum (6 Bing, 
319, So. 130 English Reports, 1303) decided in 1829. In that case Tindal, 
O. J. s9.id — 

* It has been held in so many cases that it must now be taken to be settled law, that it is 
nuneQfs^ary for the testator actually to sign the will in the presence of the three witnesses 
who STibscribe the same ; but that any acknowledgment before the witnesses that it is bin 
signature, or any declaration before them that it is his will, is subscription of the witnesses 
complete. The case of Ellis versus Smith, which was decided by Lord Chancellcr Hardwicke 
assisted by the Master of the Rolls, Sir J. Strange, Lord Chief Justice Willis, and Lord 
Chief Baron Parker, all persons of high and eminent authority, is express to the latter 
point.-’ 

Now, Sir, as I have already stated, in subsequent oases the view taken in 
English law has been that ‘ attested ’ meant that the witness should have been 
present as a witness and should have seen the executant sign the document. 
These cases are of 1843, lo60, and 1866. The question is in what sense the 
Indian legislature used the word ‘ attested * in its enactments. The first Act 
to which I will refer is Act X of 1866. In section 60 of the Indian Succession 
Act the word * attested * has been used, and that section says that — 

‘ Tbe will shall be attested by two or more witnesses, each of whom must have seen the 

testator sign or affij< his mark to the will or have received from the testator a personal 

acknowledgment of his signature or mark.-’ 

“ I submit. Sir, that it is important to note the date of this enactment, 
which is 1866, while the last English case relied on had been decided several 
years before, about ten years before. And yet after that dec>slon had been 
passed, the legislature in India, in laying down the meaning which should 
to the attach word ‘ attest ’ expressly said — 

‘ The will shall bo attested by two or more witnesses, each of whom must have seen the 

testator sign or alfix his mark to the will , or have received from the testator a 

personal acknowledgment of his signature or mark. ’ 

** According to the more recent English decisions this meaning could not 
be attached to the word * attest,’ because it went clear against those decisions. 
But if in spite of them, the legislature here thought it fit in enacting that the 
will must he attested by witnesses, to expL.in that these witnesses might be 
either those who have seen the testator sign or affix his mark to the will, or 
^those who have received from the testator a personal acknowledgment qf his 
signature or mark, I submit. Sir, that the Indian legislature clearly indicated 
. that it attached the larger meaning which was attached to the word * attested * 
in England according to the earlier decisions, t e., the meaning which would 
include not merely the signing of the document by a witness who had seen it, 
but also the signing of the document by a witness to whom execution of that 
document had been acknowledged. I therefore venture to think that it would 
be more correct, more in the fitness of things, in construing an Act of the 
Indian'legislature, to take that as a guide in deciding what meaning should 
attach to the word * attest ’ 

“ It was subsequent to this that the word * attest ’ used in the Transfer 
of Property Act, I v of 1882. And therefore I submit that the view taken by 
the Allahabad High Court, that it was reasonable to suppose that the inter- 
' pretation put upon the word ‘ attest * in section 60 of the Indian Succession Act 
should, in the absence of good, technical or substantial reasons to the contrary, 
be taken to be the meaning in which the word is used in section 69 of the 
Transfer of Property Act, is the correct view. 

“ Now, Sir, that was in 1882. But we have other indications to show that 
• -the Indian legislatures have attached the larger meaning to the word * attest,' 
jand one such indication is to be found in an Act passed so yeoeutly as 1910, I 
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Hieau the Oudh Estates Act III of 1910. That Act oontaiiis a defimtioH of the 
word * attest ’ as follows : — 

‘ Attest with its graramatioal variations, when used with reference to any instrnment 
othex' than a will, means to sign such instrument as a witness, in the presence of the executant 
after having seen the executant sign the same or after having received from the ext cutant a 
personal acknowledgment of his signature to the same *'. 

** No doubt that Bill was passed by a local legislature, but no enactment is 
put on the Statute Book of any Province unless it has received the sanction of the 
Government of India, and so we take it that the Government c £ India, so recently 
as 1910, gave its full authority to an interpretation incorporated in section 2(2) 
of the Oudh Estates Act III of 1910, wherein the larger and older meaning is 
attached to the word ‘ attest ’ I submil , Sir, that the Government of India 
did so because they probably had in mind the fact that in earlier years the 
word ' attest ’ had been used in the larger sense, and had been interpreted in 
that sense by various Courts in this country ; and they probably also had in 
mind the circumstances peculiar to this country. They knew, for instance, 
that the provisions of section 69 would govern all documents whether they 
were executed by men or women, and so documents executed by pardanashin 
ladies ; and they knew that in the case of pa 7 'dana 8 hin ladies it was impossible, 
owing to the customs which prevail in this country, that they should come and sign 
a document in the presence of other persons. This difficulty was probably present 
to their minds, that in the case of those ladies it would be only near relations 
before whom a document could be attested by them, aud that it was not safe 
for the creditor to rely on such persons as witnesses. 

** In view of all these considerations, it is not improbable that the legisla- 
ture attached the larger meaning to the word ‘attest’; and uhile it uas 
no doubt open to their Lordships of the Privy Council to follow the_ more 
recent English decisions, I venture to say that they should have — I 8»y it with 
great respect, but I think it my duty to a »y so — that they should have given 
more weight to the special circumstanc(‘s of this country and to the fact that the 
enactments pas ed by the Indian Legislature are intended to govern the dealings 
of persons residing in India and for the special cireumstanoes of India. _ I 
hope what I have submitted is sufficient to mow that it cannot be affirmed with- 
out doubt that in using the word ‘ attest * in section 69 of the Transfer of Pro- 
perty Act the Government of India — the Legislature of India — ^really intended; 
it cannot, I submit, be said without question, without doubt — that the Xiegisla- 
ture in this country intended to attach the stricter meaning to the word 

* attest ’ which has been attached to it in the later decisions in England, when 
we have, in section 60 of the Indian Succession Act, a clear indication to the 
contrary. 

“ Now, Sir, there are two courses open to iis in order to remedy what injustice 
has been done So far as my Provinces are concerned, ever since the time that ^e 
Transfer of Property Act was passed until the decision in the case of Shama Patter 
o Abdul Kadirin 1912, the public at large believed, and the Oourts accepted and 
’supported the belief, that attestation included signing by a witness to whom the 
execution of a document had been acknowledged. In tnat state of things came 
this decifflon. It came like a bolt from the blue, and it has been, the source of 
much injustice. In England, Sir, there is much gpeattnr hesitation shown in 
unsettling decisions which have long been uniform even thou^ there may he a 
doubt enteortained as to the correctness of those decisions on strictly 
techuical grounds. Here in my ProvinoM the effect of this deofsi >n of 
their Lordships has been that the practice of 38 years has been put aside and a 
new view has been enforced upon the public to their great detriment. In this 
state of things I am driven to seek the help of the legislature. I ask that the 
legislature should npw clearly say what meaning it intended to attach to the 
word * attest * as it is used in section 59 of Act IV of X882. Their Lordships may 
be peifeofely correct; I have no doubt th^ are ooTTOot — it would he impertin- 
enoe on my part to suggest they are not ocMrrect in interarcting the word 

* attest,* so far as England and English law are oonoerned, in tJm way they do ; 
.hut X submit with great xsspeot that it is not so cleax* that they axe etqually 
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correct in saying that the Indian legislatnre used the word in the stricter and 
narrower sense. I therefore suggest that in conformity m ith the practice which 
has prevailed in the United Provinces, and which prevailed for a long time also 
in Bombay, the legislature should now declare what meaning it intends to 
he attached to the word attested ’ as used in the Transfer of Property Act hy an 
amendment of the kind I have suggested. What I have suggested. Sir, is that 
after the definition of the word ‘ instrument ’ in section 3 ot the Transfer of 
Property Act, the following definition should he inserted : — 

* * Attest ’ with, its grammatical variations, when used with reference to any instrument, 
means to sign such instrument as a witness in the presence of the executant thereof after 
having seen the executant sign the same, or after having received fiom the executant a. 
personal acknowledgment of his signature to the same.'’ 

** This is in conformity with section 60 of Act X of 1866 and with sect ion 
2(2) of the United Provinces Act III of 1910, from which I have borrowed 
the wording largely. 

‘‘ It is open to the legislature to say that it will not do anything 
of the kind that I suggest. It is open to the legislature to say that the 
decision of their Lordships is sufficiently clear and that it should be binding 
upon the people of this country. But then it will leave an obvious wionsr unie- 
medied. And I submit that in all such matters the people of the country are 
entitled to have a wrong of the nature in question remedied ; they are 
entitled to ask the legislature to define the meaning of an important 

word used by them, when the highest Courts have differed in intei'pret- 
ing them, in. order that the ends of justice should be promoted and 

not defeated There is no danger. Sir, I submit, that if the interpretation, I 
contend for, is accepced there will be any hai'm done to any party On the 
contrary, it is more likely, as has been pointed out, that the danger of witnesses 
perjuring themselves \riil be minimized And in that view, and for these 
reasons, 1 ask for leave to introduce this Bill, and I submit that it should be 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of the Hon’ble_ Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock, the IIon*hle Mr. Lowndes, the Hon’ ole Mr. wheeler, the Ilou’ble 
Mr. Achariar, the Hon’ble Mr. Qumrul Iluda, the llon’ble Mr. Setalvad, 

the Hon’ble Mr A. P. Muddiman, the llon’ble Sir Edward Maclagan and 

myself. 

“There is only one thing more which! have to add. I have suggested that 
retrospective effect should ho given to this measure, and as I apprehended, 
opinion is very much divided on this point I know that opinion is divided 
also on the main provisions of the Bill ; but I submit, Sir, that the reason for 
my suggestion is to be found in the action which this very legislature took in the 
case of mortg^es in 1908 by enacting section 81 of the Indian Limitation Act 
of 1908. If this recommendation is not accepted, there is no other reme<^ open to 
the people who have suffered injustice by reason of the decision of their Lordships 
of the Privy Council. It has been said that dond fide transfers might have been 
effected in the interval that has passed, and that they should be protected. 
That is a matter certainly worth considering, and when the Bill goes into Select 
Committee, all these and other aspects ot the question will, I have no doubt, be 
considered. But my main object in introducing the Bill is that there should be 
some relief provided in order to save people from the injustice which has been 
wror^ht upon them by a too stxdot interpretation of the law, w hich I venture 
^ain to say, with all the respect that is due to their Lordships of the Padvy 
Council, is clearly not in consonance with the intentions of the legislature, as is 
indicated hy the other enactments to which I have drawn attention 
I beg to move. Sir, that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Tbe Elon’ble Blr. MadRix Sii.da.XL I>akS : — “ Sir, whether a 
particular decision of the Psrivy Council works hardship in this country or not 
M altogether a different question. But the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya in 
introducing this Bill has argued that when the legislature used the word 
* attest ’ in the Transfer of Property Act, it had before it the larger meaning 
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’which, it has in section 50 of the Indian Succession Act. I do not think that 
section 50 of the Indian Succession Act puts a larger meaning upon the word 

* attest,’ because that very section says that either a ’will must be attested by a 
person or the signature or mark of the executant must be admitted before a 
witness. That very fact that there is an additional provision to the effect that 
an acknowledgment of one’s signature might be sufficient shows that ^ it has 
not got the larger meaning. There can be no question that the legislature 
when enacting that provision had before it no larger meaning than the word 

* attest ’ naturally means; but in the case of will the legislature found it 
necessary to make an additional provision considering the condition of the 
country, knowing that there are many ignorant men here who do not know 
to write, and consequently put their marks ; I ^ say taking all these 
things into consideration the legislature thought it prudent to have a 
provision in addition to the ordinary attestation. Now, with this addi- 
tional provision before it the legislature passed the Transfer of Property 
Act, using the same word that had been used in the Succession Act. 
The necessary legal inference is, according to known la’W's of legal interpretation, 
that the word was used by the legislatui*e in the subsequent Act in the same 
sense in which it was used in the previous Act. Consequently, the learned 
Mover’s argument that the legislature in passing this Transfer of Property Aot 
had before it the larger meaning of the word * attest ’ does not hold good. 
Then, Sir, it is very true perhaps that, considering the difference in the 
conditions of life between England and India, what is good law in England, 
suited to the conditions of that country, may not be suitable in India ; 
it is for the legislature to decide whether there should be any variation in. 
provisions on similar subjects. But the Privy Council could not do 
otherwise than interpret the word * attest * as it stood in the Indian 
Statute Book then. Sir, if this Council considers that the w'ord * attest * 
with the meaning that has been attached to it by this legislature is not suited 
and requires a particular definition, then it cannot li£^ down a definition of 
the word without at the same time incorporating that definition in the Succes- 
sion Act. It is one thing to define a word and it is another thing to provide 
an additional provision. If a definition of the word ‘attest* is made, then 
the same dennition would apply to the Succession Act or any other Act. So 
perhaps it would be a better thing, if the Council is of opinion that a change, 
in the circumstances, is necessary, to add an additional provision as there is in 
the Succession Act. But I think there is an objection to this, because an 
amendment of the Succession Act is not before this Council. It is only an 
amendment of the Transfer of Property Act, and we cannot define a word in 
amending an Act in a way which might affect the significance of that very 
word in another Act. Then, Sir, this attempt to ^ve retrospective effect 
to a provision like this places the Legislative Council in a very novel position. 
I do not remember the circumstances under which a particular amendment 
was made to which reference has been made by the Hon’ble Mover of this 
Bill ; but if we think it proper to bring before the Council and seek at the 
hands of tbis Council remedy against decisions of the high^t Judicial tribunal 
in tne British Q-ovemment, this would actually be using t^ Oonnoil as a Court 
of review of the judgment of the Privy Council . or any other Court. ‘ Be- 
trospeotive effect * means practically setting aside their judgments ; and 
there would be a good deal of confusion if this principle is introduc^^. Where 
would be the limit of the review ? Suppose, for instance, the Privy Council 
and the High Courts have passed a deolsion iuterpreting a certain clause 
which is not suited to the conditions of the country or has worked hard- 
ship in a particular case, and some person in this Council takes up this 
matter and brings in a Bill befoirethis Council say five years or ten years after, 
saying that there has been a hardship and that an amendment should be made. 
Should the Council undertake this ? Of course it is quite open to the li^lslature, 
when it finds that a particular section has been working hardship in the country 
from reports of cases, to deal with it in the periodical amending of enactments 
But if a Bill is introduced with reference to a particular case, then I submit with 
all my s;^mpathy for the partioular case and for tb^ parties conoemed|ixi the 
that it is introducing a ’very dangerous principle into the Iiegislative Council. 
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** I daresay that if it is thought proper that in a particular case hardship 
has been done the legislature will do what is proper. But as I said I think this 
is a very novel principle ; a Bill is introduced, and after it is introduced it is 
said * do anything you like, here is the Bill, you may expunge the Bill ’ and 
enact something else. Tf you expunge the provisions of the Bill where is the 
Bill except its headline ? Then where is the Bill before the Council to go to a 
Select Committee ? ” 


Tlie Hon’ble JUr. Xiowndes : — “ Sir, it seems to me that this Bill 
stands on very much the same footing as the last, and should be treated in the 
same manner. The Hon’ble Mover has treated us to a foretaste of the nature of 
the discussion that is appropriate to a Bill of this sort. Probably, it will suit 
the convenience of the majority of this Council that this discussion should take 
place in the more informal atmosphere of a ‘ Committee-room than in this 
Council Chamber. There may be various arguments by which the Bill can 
be supported, but I doubt ii we can enumerate among them the fact that the 
BLon’ble Member disapproves of the decision of the Privy Council to which he 
has referred. There may be good reasons for altering the law, but certainly 
there appear to be no reasons for sitting in appeal upon the Judicial Com- 
mittee. The replies which the Government of India have received to the 
circulation of this Bill seem to make it quite clear that the main pnjposals 
of it, both as to the definition of the word ‘ attest ’ and as to the retrospective 
effect which it is proposed to give to the emendation of the law, have met with 
no response, or, I might put it better, have met with an unfavourable 
response. 

** It seems to me that it is expedient that I should explain to the Council 
very shortly, what are the real objections to the Bill because, if my Hon’ble 
friend will forgive me for saying so, he has not touched upon them. The 
position is that at present a mortgage is only valid if it is signed by the 
mortgagor actually in the presence of tvro attesting witnesses. Now it unfor- 
tunately happens that forged documents are got up from time to time and 
produced sometimes some years after the date when the original is alleged to 
have been executed. If you have this safeguard that three people have got 
to be present at the same time and in the same place and must sign the 
document in the presence of one another, which is the law as declared by the 
Privy Council, it is obvious that there is much greater difficulty put in the 
way of the forger and of those who seek to support the forgery than if the law 
says that it may be signed bjr the mortg^or in his own house. It may be 
signed by one attesting witness to-day in the attesting witness's house merely 
on the acknowledgment of the mortgagor and be signed by the second attesting 
witness in his house the day after merely on the acknowledgment of the 
mortgagor. It is a common thing in this country to have half a dozen 
witnesses to such a deed, and if they can all attest at different times and 
different places, their signatures are no real guarantee of the genuineness of 
the deed. There would be no difiSLculty, for instance, in one witness deposing 
in the case of a forgery that he was sitting in his verandah at 10 o’clock 
on Eriday and the s()oond witness that he was in his verandah at 10 o’clock 
on the Saturday, and that on each occasion the mortgagor came up and 
said * I have signed this deed will you put your signature’. I think it 
will be clear therefore to the Council that there are very grave objections to 
accepting the provisions which this Bill seeks to enact, and this has been 
very clearly recognized by the judgment of the Privey Council itself in 
the case which has been already referred to, and which is the foundaidon 
apparently of this Bill. That what I am saying is of great importance will 

be seen from the following passage in the judgment ; their Eordships say ; — 

% 

* Seofaon 39 of the Transfer of Property Act in requiring^ that in a certain olaas of 
cases a mortgage can be effected only by a registered instrument signed by the mortgagor and 
atbestec) by at least two witnesses could only mean tbat tbe witnesees were to attest the fact 
of execution. And any other construction in tbeir Xiordsbips’ opinion would remove tbe 
safeguards wbiob tbe law clearly int^ded tp impose against tbe perpetration of frauds.' 
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I only put forward this as showing the other side of the picture to that which 
has been brought before the Council i^ the arguments of my learned friend. 
At the same time, it seems to me that we have to recognise the fact that the 
High Court in the United Provinces has, for many years past, adopted a differ- 
ent interpretation to the word ‘ attest and that it has laid down that, accord- 
ing to the law in the Transfer of Property Act, it is sufficient for the attesting 
witnesses to attest not what the Privy Council call the execution of the docu- 
ment, but merely an acknowledgment of the mortgagor on a subsequent occasion. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that innocent parties may have been misled 
for some years past by the decision of the United Provinces Courts, and seeing 
that the mistake that has been made is a mistake of the Court, it is not unrea- 
sonable for Government to do anything that can fairly be done to remove the 
injustice which may result. Whether this can best be provided for by anything 
in the nature of a Bill applicable to the whole of India, or whether the simpler 
course would not be for the United Provinces themselves to pass a validating 
Act applicable to the particular cases in question in that pi'ovince, is for consider- 
ation ; but, under the circumstances, we think it w'ould be better that the ques- 
tion should be discussed in Committee and if the Council agrees, this Bill can go 
to a Special Committee in order that l.he various aspects of the case can be 
discussed there If this course commends itself to the Council, I would ask 
that they should agree to the present motion, on the understanding that the 
course I have indicated will be followed,” 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


RJsISOJmXJTION HJ^TTLIE^ GROWTM ]>£! V’SSZ.OFMXSlOrT 

OF IM^OXTSTRIKS IN IMOXA. 

Tlie lIon'’ble Sir XbraJiiiii JRa3iiin-fc€>ola> : — ** Sir, I beg to move-— 

* That this Council rocommendti the Governor General in Council to be plea^?e<l to appoint 
a Committee of Offiluiale and Non-Officials to consider and re{K>rt what measures should be 
adopted for the growth and development of Ind ’istries in India."* 

Two years ago when I first tried to bring forw'ard a Resolution on the 
subject of industrial development in India, I had intended remarking that it 
was merely a commonplace to say that a wealthy or even a well-to-do India 
was of far greater advantage to England than a ])Oor India. How well this 
view has been borne out by subsequent events must now be apparent to all. 
The experience of the war has clearly shewn that the economic well-being of 
the oomjjonent parts of the British Empire is a tower of strength to Great 
Britain, in every crisis which may arise in the history of that country. No 
one can deny that India has contributed her best towards carrying the world 
war to a successful oonoluMon, but what she has done is nothing comi>ared to 
what she would^ have willingly done, had her economic resources been helped 
to be developed in the past. In this connection, the people of India gratefuUy 
acknowledge the warm tribute which His Excellency and the Hon^ble Sir 
William Meyer have paid, both in this Oounoil and outside, to the burden 
which India has home so willingly in this world-conflict. 

“ It cannot be gainsaid by anyone act^ixainted with Indian conditions that 
the greatest need of the country has been its economic well-being, and many 
able minds have b^n engaged in finding effective remedies for the solution of 
the problem. Britiiffi rule •in India, with all its beneficent m^^ures for the 
welfare and well-bei3Cfcg of its people, has in a way contributed towards 
accentuating the economic backwardness of this country. Steady progress 
has been made in various directions. India, through the use of wfa*****^ 
power, has been brought ne^er to England, and may, by the heip of soiened^ he 
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expected to be brought much nearer still. An extensive programme of railway 
construction has been carried out. Education and sanitation have been fostered. 
In consequence of the cumulative effects of all such laotors, our wants have 
largely multiplied, and the cost of living has]^steadily risen. What were orce 
regarded as luxuries haVe now become necessaries. It can be easily imagined 
what economic effects must be produced upon a poor country in such close 
contact and association with one of the wealthiest countries in the world. 

‘‘ In drawing attention to these points, I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
It is not my intention to create any impr-ession that I desire in any way to 
deprecate these measures. I fully recognize that they have contributed towards 
our enlightenment and improvement, better conditions of public health, facili- 
ties of travelling and transit, and our comforts and convenience. The country 
wishes to press for more educational Institutions, more extended application of 
sanitary science and more railways. My object is to merely invite the atten- 
tion of this Council to the fact that, with the progress and advance which India 
has undoubtedly made in various directions under British rule, our economic 
backwardness has come more prominently to the fore, and that the cou;^ti^ 
demands unanimously and insistently for suitable and adequate measures to be 
adopted for substantial advaqce in the direction of our economic well-bein^. 
It is with this object that I have brought forward my Resolution before this 
Council, in the firm conviction that Government will be pleased to confer a 
lasting obligation on the people of this country by helping in the growth 
and development of industries in India as one of the principal factors to ensure 
our economic advancement. 

I recognize that it will be within the discretion of the Government of 
India to determine what specific points should be referred for the consideration 
of the Committee which I am asking them to appoint. I should like, however, 
to suggest that the followine* may suitably form some of these points : — 

(1) Whether representation should be made to the Home authorities 

through the Secretary of State for India for securing to the 
Government of India full fiscal autonomy, specially in reference 
to Import, Export and Excise duties ; 

(2) whether (a) protection (&) granting of bounties and subsidies {o) 

guaianteeing certain x’ates of interest on capital invested in 
approved industries^, should be availed of in such cases and for 
such time as may be deemed necessary ; 

(8) whether a special exj^ert stafi should be maintained to carry on 
research work and institute detailed inquiries into the possibility 
of successfully initiating and establishing new industries in India 
and to supply expert advice for the development of existing 
industries ; 

(4) what means should be employed far securing a sufficient supply of 

skilled labour ; 

(5) what special railway facilities in the matter of fares and otherwise 

are needed ; and 

(6) whether any special measures are necessary to attract capital and 

secure banking facilities P 

The list I have given is in no way comprehensive. I have not included 
in it such points as the foundation of commercial museums to bring the pro- 
ducer and the consumer together, or the establishment of Frovincial Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Industry to render ready help and encouragement. 
I have also not included points in regard to the development of our a^oiil- 
tural industry It must not be understood that I am in any way indmerent 
to an industry which is not only the mainstay of the country, hut upon the 
development of which successful industrial enterprise dewnds. 1 have not 
included agricultural development in the list, Imcause t}ie Government of 
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India liave a free hand, and are keenly alive to the great importance ofjithe 
subject. They have provided a special department with a Member of Council 
in charge to look after it, and from the able and business-like speech which my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Hill made in introducing the Budget heads of revenue and 
agriculture, he gave the Council interesting and valuable information as regards 
the measures which are being adopted to promote this industry. I feel confident 
that, d-uring his term of of&ce, he will do everything in his power to further the 
interests of agriculture, and thereby contribute towards the economic well-being 
of India. India wishes to depend upon her own soil and her own factories 
to supply her wants, and to build up her economic strength In this con- 
nection, I should like to draw the attention of this Council to a Resolution 
which was to be placed before the Associated Chambers of Co mm erce in 
XiOndoTi. It runs as follows : — 

' The strength of the nation lies in our power to produce our requirements from our 
own soil and our own factories •’ 

“ Indian public opinion demands that India’s national strength should be 
developed on identical lines. If a powerful and wealthy nation like England 
considers it necessary to add to its economic strength by means of producing 
her requirements from her own soil and factories, how much more necessary 
the same policy must be for a poor country like India ? India is very favourably 
situated in this matter. It has be.en held by experts that there are four 
principal factors necessary for the success of industrial enterprise, namely ( I ) 
supply of raw material, (2)" supply of labour both skilled and unskilled, (3) 
capital^ (4) markets. India has an abundant supply of raw materials which 
she wishes to turn into manufactured products. She does not wish to engage 
at pi'esent in the manufacturing of articles the raw materials for which she 
does not produce She has a plentiful supply of unskilled labour, and she has 
extensive markets of her own. She is certainly deficient in skilled labour, 
but that deficiency can be overcome by importing it to begin with, and by 
producing it for the ^ future by the foundation of technological institutions, 
and by apprenticeship in going manufacturing, oonoems both in India and 
elsewhere. The question of capital is irather a difiBLcult one. It has been 
stated, and I think correctly, that Indian capital is shy. It is shy, because 
under present conditions the dhanoes of success are doubtful. I venture to 
think that if, existing conditions are changed and the prospects of sue- 
cessful industrial enterprise become reasonably possible, capital in India will 
lose its shyness, and will be available for all immediate wants. India will 

g ratefully accept and i>ay for any help she may receive from England in 
er efforts towards her industrial regeneration both in the matter of Supply of 
skilled labour and capital I wish to make it perfectly clear that, in movii^ 
this Resolution, I have not the least feeling of jealousy against British enter- 
prise in India. On the contrary, I firmly believe that English capital and 
English skill will be materially helpful in the economic salvation of In d i a. 
Provided that the factories are established and worked in India, I would 
warmly welcome British enterprise and wish it every success. Establi^ment 
of successful industrial undertakings in India by Englishmen is, to my mind to 
the present and ultimate advantage of this country. The people will find em- 
ployment in such factories, and be trained in tae course of Hme to start similar 
undertakings. As an example of what I mean, I will meutdon the jute industry in 
Bepi^al. It has been established by British enterpxisei, and is still mostly in 
British hands. It has been, and is still, paying handsome dividends Let such 
profits go into the pockets of really enterprising men, be they Eng- 
lishmen or Indiai^, provided, as I have already said, that the factories 
are established in this country. India cannot always remain an open market 
for the manufactures of ol^r countries. She earnestly desires to gradually 
reach a position of one of the foremost manufacturing countries in the world, 
a,pointion which her resources make it ^unly possible to attain. 

** I need not tell you. Sir, that there is a consensus of opinion fJho 

peopldf of ' this country that, as a condition precedent to the growm lynd 
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development of industries in India, and to build the national strength of this 
country, it is essentially necessary that the Government of India should have 
complete freedom in fiscal matters. India desires that her Government, following 
the lines adopted bj' other civilised Governments, should take a direct hand in 
co-operating and helping the development of industries in India. If Japan and 
Germany have succeeded within a short period of about 40 yeais to reach a fore- 
most position as manufacturing countries amongst the nations of the world, 
by the joint co-operation of Government and the people, there appears to be no 
reason why India, with all its natural advantages, should not reach equal, if 
not a higher, standard. For many of their manufacturing industries, both 
‘Japan and Germany are obliged to depend upon imported raw materials. 
If, in spite of this drawback, they have successfully accomplished their aim, 
there appears no reason why India should not be able, with a cordial and 
wholehearted suppoit of her Government, to achieve success with all the 
necessary raw materials available on the spot. 

“ The outbreak of the European war has opened the eyes both of the 
Government and the people to the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in 
India in consequence of her helpless dependence upon foreign countries for 
her everyday requirements. I readily recognize that efforts are being made 
by the Government in many directions fco meet the needs of the situation. 
It appears to me, however, that, unless the hands of the Imperial Government 
are free in fiscal matters, the results will not be adequate. If the 
Government of India were free to adopt measures solely in the interests of 
the people of this country, without any restrictions or limitations in fiscal 
matters, our industrial development would be in a fair way of successful 
accomplishment. India wants fiscal autonomy as the first step towards her 
industrial regeneration, and if Indian public opinion is to have any weight 
in the determination of this question, we ought to get it at once. Government 
will have noticed that in recent times many Conferences have been held 
and many newspaper articles and correspondence have been published put- 
ting forward a demand for fiscal autonomy. There is nothing unusual in this 
demand. The British Empire consists of large territories in different parts 
of the world, and each self-contained unit has a Government of its own. The 
Governments of the British Dominions are empowered to determine their own 
fiscal policy suitable to their economic conditions and circumstances Each 
unit of the Empire has its own special economic needs and requirements 
which require to be promoted in accordance with local conditions. Whether 
the Government of each self-contained territorial unit takes oflSce by the vote 
or voice of the people, or occupies its position by nomination by the Crown, it is 
the form of Government regarded as best suited to it by Great Britain. 
Whatever may be the method 1^ which Government is constituted, there 
can be no question that such wvernment, if you give it the exalted 
name, should be allowed full freedom to determine what fisc»i.l policy is 
suitable to the special conditions prevailing in the territory under their 
charge. My claim that the right to determine fiscal measures best suited 
to the economic needs and requirements of India should vest in the people who 
are entrusted with the administration of the country, appears to me unassailable. 
As illustrating what can be accomplished by sincere co-operation between the 
Government and the people, the case of the industrial development and 
economic growth of Japan may be advantageously cited. It was in the year 
1868, i. e y about 47 years ago, that the first Joint Stock Company was formed 
in Japan under the auspices of, and direct encouragement of, the Japanese 
Government. Ever since that time the industrial development of the country 
has formed one of the principal tasks of the State How eminently successful 
'these efforts have proved is known to every one who has taken any interest in 
the subject. No diflBoulty, .however unsurmountable it may have appeared ht 
fijrat signt, was allowred to stand in the way. If railways and steamers were 
required to faoilate transit, they were built, and raw materials imported and 
manufactured goods exported at special rates in many oases below what 
may be justifiable on the commercial basis. To help the provifidon of 
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capital, banks wore started and capital was encouraged to become liquid and 
available When in 1898 it was found that the development of _ industries 
needed the help of protection, tariffs were thought out and applied. They 
were not deterred by any scientific arguments in f.ivour of free trade. Un- 
deterred, as I have said, by fanciful ideas as to w'hat was best suited to other 
countries, Japan went on the lines which she i egarded to be most suitable 
to herself, and she has achieved a measure of success unparalleled in Asiatic 
countries within a period of less than half a century. If Japan, with joint 
co-operation between the people and its Government, has successfully accomp- 
lished so much within so short a time, I cannot understand why India can- 
not be equally, if not more, successful. India possesses many natural advantages 
as compared with Japan. With such advantages she can, without doubt, reach 
a higher standai'd of industrial development by a sincere and genuine co-opera- 
tion between the Government and the people. The interests of India and her 
people should be put above all others. 

“ In order to show some of the methods which Japan adopts, I will 
quote from the report of Mr. E P. Ore we, the Dritish Oominercial Attache 
at Tokahama. Mr. Orewe says — * that subsidies for new enterprises will be 
granted under the following regulations : — The Japanese Government will 
pay three subsidies, (1) to a company specialising in the manufacture of 
dye-stuffs whose capital is at leasT 6 millions :^en, (2) to a company 
manufacturing glycerine and carbolic acid whose capital is at least 1,200,000 
yen, and (3) to a company manufacturing drugs whose capital must be 600,000 
yen. Anyone who desires to organise a subsidised company for the manufac- 
ture of dye-stuffs and chemicals, must apply to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce for permission to establish the projected concern, but in the 
Case of drugs permission should be sought from the Minis^r for Homo affeum 
Wheu part of the capital is paid up, the first general granting of the share- 
holders completed and the new company duly registered in the Courts, the 
promoters of the company are entitled to ask for a subsidy. The Govern- 
ment guarantees to each company a dividend of ei^t per cent, per annum 
making np any deficit. Each company must lay aside one-twentieth of its 
net annual profits as a reserve fund. i£ its shares sure Issued at above par» 
the premium must be included in the reserve fund. ’ 

“ This quotation shows in what manner the State helpe to initiate new in- 
dustrial enterprises The work undertaken by the State and that performed by 
the people appears clearly defined. The State carries out all research work, 
all inquiries and investigations as to the means which are likely to provide 
materials for successful enterprise. As soon as all this work is comjpleted and 
the Government is satisfied that a uew industrial enterprise can be suocese- 
folly established, it calls upon people, who are best able to manage the oonc^na, 
to get up a company with the reqnir^ capital, and the conoession is granted. 
As you will observe. Sir, the concession earries with it the guarantee of suoh a 
high rate as 8 per cent, per annum. Indian capital will, I am sure, bo oontent 
with a much smaller guarantee, if suoh a system was addpted in favour of 
iqaanufiiioturing industries. 

« There is nothing new in the Japanese method quoted by me. As a matter 
of ^ fact, the same r^jirstem m adopted by the Indian 6k>vemment in promoting 
railway oonstruotion in this country. In this oonneetion, the Goveomment m 
India has been conceded praotioally a free hand. Thi^ are not only allowed to 
develop railway oonstroetaon in India, but tiiey are encouraged to push it on. 

“ Facilities oE speedy transport develop trade, and pirovide markets for 
manufactured goods. The Government of India have te^en full advantage 
of the^ liberty of action thus oonoeded to them. They carry out survews in idl 
directions in which ralXws^^ enterprise seems likely to be suoceesfiuly under- 
taken. All the surveys, inquiries^ inveetigatioiis and the financial porospeot^ 
of railway projects are thoroughly gone into by a large expect estaldishmoat 
Wiatained. for the purpose. 'Wlmn the State is saiufied* as a result of these 
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elaborate inquiries, that a particular project is worth undertaking, they decide 
whether it should be carried out through State agency or by private enterprise. 
In the case of the latter, a suitable firm is chosen to find the capital and 
undertake the work. Tn addition to all the necessary facilities, a guarantee of 
interest is also given. This method appears to me to be on all fours in principle 
to that adopted by the Japanese Government. In each case the object aimed 
at is successfully accomplished. If it was not for this system, it can be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that railway progress, specially in the direction 
of feeder lines, would not have reached anything like the present proportions. 
I venture to think that the railway policy so successfully adopted by the State, 
is due to the freedom of action conceded to them, and I am confident that, if 
the Indian demand for full liberty in favour of the development of manufactur- 
ing industries was also conceded to them, the result would be equally 
satisfactory. 

It was at one time my intention to deal with the question of free trade. 
I intended to discuss the arguments urged in favour of free trade and the 
principal objections advanced against any system of ‘ protection.’ In the 
first place, I cannot do so within the time-Hmit imposed, and in the second 
place, it does not appear necessary, as I am asking for the appointment of , a 
Committee to go exhaustively into the whole question, and to determine whether 
‘ protection,’ ‘ subsidies and bounties ’ and ‘ a guarantee of interest * should 
be allowed ‘ in such cases and for such time as may be deemed necessaxy.’ I 
will, therefore, content myself by merely pointing out that eveiy civilized country 
in the world, including the British Dominions, has abandoned this principle, and 
follows a line of fiscal policy including protection, as appears best suited to its 
own needs. England has been the only civilized country in the world which 
has persevered in her policy of free ti'ade and has enforced it upon India. I 
maintain that the principles of free trade, however unexceptional in theory, 
are totally unsuited to the conditions and circumstances prevailing in this 
country. England has to depend largely for her raw materials, and even for her 
foodstuffs, upon foreign imports. India has a plentiful supply of raw materials, 
and produces an abundance of foodstuffs. England is a highly developed 
industx'ial country. India may be said to be on the first rung of the ladder in 
the matter of industrial development. India’s xjosition under free trade 
has been that she has the proud privilege of being the supplier of I'aw 
materials to outside countries and furnishing an open market for the 
factories of the world. In dealing with this subject, however, my task 
is greatly simplified by the fact that a considerable change has come 
over British sentiment since the outbreak of the war Even the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which has been the strt'nghold of Oobdenism, 
has recently rejected a Resolution in favoxxr of free trade after the war. There 
is one point, however, to which reference is necessary. During the many 
discussions which have recently taken place in England on the subject of the 
future trade policy to be adopted after the war, India appeairs by tacit consent 
to be left out of consideration. I am referring particularly to the recent 
debate in Parliament upon Mr. Hewin’s Resolution. Though the motion w as 
confined to the war period, the whole question was fully debated. Mr. Run- 
ciman, in a long and elaborate reply, gave some indication of what is likely 
to be the outcome of changed conditions due to the lessons taught by the war. 
The whole time was taken up in the consideration of measures in consultation 
and co-operation with the Dominions and trade treaties with the Allies. There 
was not the slightest reference to any consultation with the Government of 
India, nor a word as regards the part which she was to play in the 
Imperial Customs Union of the Empire. Before any one correote me, I 
will myself admit that there actually was one reference to India in this 
elaborate speech, and that was to India’s ability to supply manganese ore. 
I earnestly trust that it is not intended to convey that, wliatever may be the 
changes effected by the war in the fiscal views in England, India’s p^ition will 
remain the same, viz., the supplier of raw materials to foreign countries and the 
dumping ground for the factories of the world. I cannot conceive that such 
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can be tbe intention. It is, however, necessary to point out that a copy of the 
proceedings of the]Houae of Comnnns has been forwarded to each of the British 
Dominions, and their views invited on the noints raised, while it has not been 
sent to the Government of India. May X take this opi>ortunity to respectfully 
remind the responsible Ministers of the Crown that the educated people of 
India closely follow the proceedings in Parliament Avhich in any way affect 
the interests of their country and form their impressions from all such pro- 
nouncements ? His Excellency has kept himself thoroughly conversant with 
Indian thought and sentiment. I hope he will impress upon the Ministers 
in England that India will not be satisfied with the position of a trusted 
dependant, but claims the rights and privileges of equal status in the Imperial 
partnership. India will not willingly accept a subordinate position in any 
scheme of Imperial Customs Union India claims that she is entitled to parti- 
cipate on equal terms in all the deliberative assemblies called for the purpose 
to detei'mine the lines on which the future Customs Union slxall be formed In 
claiming this righi, India accepts her full share of responsibility. India has its 
own economic needs and requirements as much as the Dominions, and she 
claims perfect freedom to pursue such fiscal policy as may, in the opinion of 
her Government and her x^eople, be best suited to her own conditions. At the 
same time, she is ready and willing to accept full responsibility of the Imperial 
partnership in which each member, while working to advance its own economic 
interests in ics own way, participates in schemes for the x>romotion of the best 
interests of the Empire as a whole. 

** Sir, I am constrained to make these remarks in view of India’s past expe- 
rience. We have been encouraged to hope by clear pronouncements of high 
authorities, but when the time comes for such hojres to ft uolify, x ai'iou.s reasons 
are discovered against a full recognition of our just rights i fully aiiproointo 
the difficulties in the way. ilowoicr much the Alinisters of the Crown may 
he sympathetic, they have to take into consideration the piovailing ])oli1ical 
conditions in England. Lancashire has 01) voti's in the House of Ooiainons, 
while India has none. The combined effect of those votes has aa overwhelming 
influence on the party system of Government in. Great liritain. 'I’hey have a 
telling effect upon the determination of the policy which should govern India’s 
economic and industrial development Only two years ago a motion to reduce 
the duty on Indian tea brought forward to afford relief to the breakfast table 
of the poorer classes in Britain was negatived on the ground advanced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would he construed as giving prcierence 
to India over China, and that it meant * xjiokiug a quarrel with Lnneashite’s 
best customer.’ China has the pouer to retaliate, India has none. ( hina 
imports from Great Britain merchandize to the extent of about £!.*> miliiens, 
and due consideration must be shown to her as a customer India’s imports 
from great Britain amount to £85 millions, but India is only a British de{>eud- 
ency Russia does not hesitate to give preference to Cuina by lower rates of 
duty on Chinese tea than on Indian tea. She does so, by differentiating 
between imports by land and by 8^. Germany has imposed a heavy import 
duty on jute manufactures, while raw jute is admitted tree. She secures 
her raw material in this way, and promotes her inuustiries by penalizing the 
imports of jute manufiiotures. America has by similar metms tried to 
throttle our tanning industry, she has imposed heavy import duties on tanned 
hides and skins, while raw hides and skins are admitted free of duty. Japan, 
which was not very long ago a large buyer of Indian yarns, has so jnanaged her 
industrial development that^phe takes instead a large quantity of Indian raw 
cotton, and supplies not orJy lier own requirem»*n.ts but also competes witli 
Indian yarns in the Chinese market Not content with this, she is trying to 
compete with our mills in the Indian markets, and her exports to India of 
hosiery and cotton piece-goods have already readhcil about a crore of 
rupees. India has, under present conditions, to be merely a patient &|jectator 
of what is going on. She has no power of talking about retaliation. 
She occupies a strong position. Her imports amounted to £i22 millions 
in 191S-14, out of which £9& mlUions represented manufactured goods. 
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Her exports durinsj that year amounted to £162 millions, ofawMch. £124 
millions represented food-sfcuffs, tobacco and raw materials, or nearly 77 
per cent. ; 60 per cent of raw materials and about 27 per cent, of food- 
stuffs and tobacco Tbe Council will clearly see how well India is situated 
in the matter of her imports and exports. Her imports largely consist of manu- 
factured goods and exports of raw materials, food-stuffs and tobacco. If India was 
free to talk of retaliation she can do so to some purpose. Such a power in the 
hands of her Government would enable them to enforce better trade terms and 
obtain for this country at least * fair trade ’ principles. 

“ I do not wish to go over the ground again how, in spite of the opposition 
of the Government of India and Indian public opinion, Lancashire’s view 
prevailed in 1891 in regard to the imj)Osition of excise duty on cotton manu- 
factures, and even during the current year in regard to increasing the duty 
on textile fabrics. I need not mention here how highly India appreciates His 
Excellency’s sympathetic administration or the deep regiet with which she is 
parting from him. We know how highly the British Ministers appreciate 
Lord Hardinge’s valuable services and esteem his great gifts. I earnestly 
trust that His Excellency will try to render a lasting service both to Great 
Britain and India by impressing upon the Home authorities that the time has 
come when fiscal freedom should be conceded to this coxintry, that India should 
be raisea to the status of equal pai’tnership :n the British Empire, and that 
every help and encouragement should be afforded in her efforts for her eco- 
nomic advancement. With the great grasp of Indian problems which His 
Excellency undoubtedly possesses, I hope ho will make it perfectly clear that 
any disappointment in this direction will bo keenly felt throughout the count jy. 
The greatest need of the Empire at the present time is high-minded statesman- 
ship, It is essentially necessary that Imperial problems should be dealt 
with in a broad-minded spirit of Imperial brotherhood, and L earnestly 
trust that such spirit shall prevail. With those words will commend my 
Resolution to the favourable consideration of the Council ** 


TRe Hon’blc Sir Oan^Sbdliair Chitnavis : — “ Sir, I have listened 
"with very great intoi-cst to the <‘xhausti-\e sj)eech of the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola. The Itesolution has my unstinted support. I feci the necessity 
of a Committee as much as the Jlon’ble Mover does. Not that I hold that the 
Local Governments are not wideawake to the importance of industrial develop- 
ment, or that they have not moved in the matter as far as possible within 
the limitations imposed by higher authorities. I am glad the Hon’ble 
Mover himself gratefully appreciates the work done’ by Government 
before now in this direction. I can myself testify to the good work 
done in the Central Province** and Berar by the Local Government 
there under tlie sympathetic and capable guidance of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Low as Director. We have in certain matters made some progress, 
but that is hardly enough. I believe the time has come for a dash forward. 
A nice opportunity has presented itself. We are freed to a large extent from 
foreign competition, and that at a time when the pre-war economic theories 
have received a rude shock The British Empire has, as the Hon’ble Mover 
has said in his speech, *a wakened as from a dream ; all round there is a sincere 
desire to prevent Germany and Austria regaining their hold on the market of 
any of the units, India included. Unless, however, we make full use of our 
opportunity there is precious little chance of our wishes being fulfilled. And 
Government is moved for the appointment of a Committee, because we are 
anxious that tbe best use shall be made of the short time at our disposal. If 
the revival of old industries and the creatiotx of new industries be not helped in 
the initial stages by Government, there is the very great risk of our adopting 
wrong lines and of our energies being frittered away in idle attempts to com- 
pass the impracticable. The deliberations of a committee like the one under 
discussion, will help to give us accurate ideas of what is practicable at present. 
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There are also several points which must be very carefully considered by such a 
Committee We have often urged ourselves, and we have seen others urging 
it, that model factories should be started by G-overnment for the popularisation 
of dijBferent industries. I believe in their educative value. We have experi- 
ence, too, in our support But we cannot forget that the scheme is opposed to 
the policy laid down by Government. The pros and cons of the whole subject 
in these circumstances must be sifted by a strong committee before we can expect 
Government to accept our recommendation. Similarly, other important sugges- 
tions made by the public for the resuscitation of our decaying industries — and 
reiterated by my friend the Hon’ble Mover — await careful examination. The 
Hon’ble Mover has raised many other questions regarding capital, labour, etc , 
intimatly concerning the development of industries in this country. These diffi- 
cult questions relating to our industrial development, and questions such as the 
grant of subsidies to promising companies, expert advice about industrial matters 
to the public and market- pushing cannot be satisfactorily and finally discussed 
either in this Council or on the public platform. Such discussion, to be fruit- 
ful, must be undertaken by a committee of experienced gentlemen who will 
devote their whole time and attention to industrial subjects, and who will 
verify their inferences at large industrial centres. The appointment, therefore, 
of an investigating committee is everyway desirable. I will not touch here on 
important fiscal questions connected with the development of our industries. 
My views about them have been expressed before more than once. But we 
must recognize that in existing arrangements the Government of India is not 
the supreme authority in fiscal matters, and the Secretary of State for India, as 
one of His Majesty’s Ministers, has to consider them from a broader standpoint. 
All the same, it is necessary that our resources should expand in proportion to 
the increase in our population and .‘the cost of living This can only be 
when our industries are fully developed, and therefore it is that an exhaustive 
consideration of the whole subject of industrial development is necessary. The 
Colonies have taken up this work in right earnest, and it is right that we 
should have a programme ready which will help us also when the war 
is over.” 

THe Hon^ble Sitainatli !Bai!h.a*dixr ; — Sir, the Hon’ble 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s Resolution is, in my opinion, only an articulate 
expression in a concrete form, of a feeling which is uppermost in the minds of 
all classes of people throughout the country. With his usual powerful 
advocacy my Hon’ble friend 'has ably discussed the subject-matter of the 
Resolution, from all points of view, indicating the line of action to be taken for 
attaining the object we all have in view. The object being to take advantage 
of the present situation, to capture as much as possible, of the markets 
which were in the hands of our enemies. At the outbreak of the war, we were 
suddenly awakened to the painful consciousness that in respect of many 
important and necessary commodities, of daily use, the supply came entirely 
from enemy countries, and the pity of it was that India supplied the raw 
materials for the manufactme of some of these commodities. This was not 
only true of our own country, poor as she is, in her industrial aptitude and 
equipment, but in some respects, equally true of England, Ijhe greatest industrial 
country in the world. In England, many movements were immediately set on 
foot and some undertakings were taken in hand, just as the situation was 
realised, and it soon became evident that some definite and systematic course 
of action would have to be adopted with regard to this que^ition. Even in the 
height of the present crisis, when the mind of the English nation is wholly 
engrossed in the prosecution of this great war, they have not lost sight of the 
importance and necessity of further developing their industries with a view 
to substituting their own goods in the place of enemy manufactures at Home 
and abroad. Responsible Statesmen not only in England, but also in the 
Colonies and in the Allied countries, have spoken out their TnintlH^ all supporting 
a .;polioy of concerted action to oust tl^e enemy goods from our own markets^ 
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but HO^ policy bas yet been announced in tbis countiy. I must admit tbat tbe 
Imperial an d P rovincial Governments have already done something in tbis 
direction. We know tbat an Industrial Exhibition was organised last year, 
and the show was exhibited in several places. We know tbat an Industrial 
Museum bas been recently opened at Calcutta. There have been some industrial 
investigations and inquiries conducted under tbe auspices of some Provincial 
Governments. 

“ These and all other efforts in this direction are indeed laudable, but I 
fear their cumulative effect will be very small unless vigorous and concerted 
action is taken to give all possible encouragement of a nature which would go 
to stimulate industries. To be plain enough, what .X beg to suggest is, that our 
Government should, in the light of what has been done in Japan, Pormosa 
and Java, take the initiative in launching some selected industries, so that the 
people might follow their lead, which, I daresay, will have a stimulating effect 
in developing industrial enterprises. There are other ways in which Go- 
vernment mi^ht very well help in developing and stimulating industries, as 
for_ instance, by givin'g subsidies, imposing protective tariffs, regulating railway 
freights and by expert advice What we urge upon the Government in' this 
connection is that a comprehensive committee should be appointed to thorough- 
ly study the question in all aspects as it relates to India as a whole. What I 
further beg to suggest is that after the committee, as suggested by my Hon*ble 
friend, has submitted its report, a permanent Board of Trade should be appoint- 
ed to assist the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Commerce and Industry 
Department, in developing the trades and industries of’the country. It requires 
a strong committee to discuss the question in all its bearings.. All the im- 
portant trading interests of the country should be well represented in this 
committee. The matter is so urgent and imperative that it requires no 
special pleading on my part to recommend its acceptance to the Council. 

** It is a matter of great gratification to us to see the annoxmcement made 
by Reuter last evening that the Times understands that the Government 
propose to appoint a representative commission, including several Indian mem- 
bers, to survey the economic resources and the industrial possiblities of India; 
■with a view to the promotion of business enterprise aftes the war. The annouce- 
ment is as if in anticipation of our Hon*ble friend’s Resolution. We hope the 
information contained in the Times will prove true. This is as it should 
be. Our only prayer is that the proposed commission should be a little more 
comprehensive . 

Sir, with these few words, I heartily beg to support the Resolution which 
has been so ably moved by my Hon’ble friend Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola.*’ 

Th.e Mon’ble Khaiii Bailia>d.ur IMfiriAsad Ali K]i.a>ii. : — ** Sir, 
in heartily supporting the Resolution of my friend, the Hon’bie Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoolah, I should like to emphasise the need for a complete industrial 
survey of India, as would suggest great commercial possibilities in the near 
future. The real prosperity of the country d epends upon her economic 
independence. With the exception of the cotton and jute industries, there is 
perhaps no large industry worth the name. Next in importance to these is the 
tanning industry which needs even greater attention than in the past. Among 
other industries .requiring particular attention may be mentioned the mining, 
paper and sugar industries. Mica mines majr be worked -with success, and 
manganese ores are to be found in abundance in certain tracts of the country. 
The war has brought to prominence the question of the paper industry. More 
f^xTtn half a dozen paper mills are working in this country, most of them not 
as eflBLciently as they should. Eor instance, the Punalur Paper Mill in Madras 
needs badly State aid. It is even proposed that the Madras Government should 
take over and manage that concern. As for sugar, too, why India should 
import such a lar^e (Quantity from Java is really inexplicable, when we find 
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that that industry can. profitably be worked here. Besides, small cottage 
industries can be revived or encouraged, and small model factories, too, may 
be set up at important centres through State aid. 

Rood and clothing are the prime necessaries of life, and India, rich in ber 
natural resources and in her varied climate, need not depend upon any foreign 
country for the very necessaries of life. And yet it seems strange that under 
food and clothing she imports large quantities, especially the latter. Tlie 
(levelopment of her internal trade, therefore, means her assured commerojal 
prosperity. Even as they are, all the 240 cotton mills are too inadequate to 
meet the large needs of the country. The less cotton goods imported, the 
better. India imports to-day about sixty-six crores worth of cotton goods 
(including yarn and twist). 

Any committee that may be appointed, I venture to submit, should con- 
centrate its efforts upon a few large industries that can easily be developed to 
the country's great advantage Smaller industries, such as the glassware, 
pencil-making and match industries, may be allowed to take care of themselves 
The Board of Scientific Advice should increase its usefulness and enlarge its 
sphere of operation by applying chemical knowledge to the promotion of 
industries. 

In Madras, Sir, we had successful experiments conducted through State 
aid in the aluminium and chrome leather industries. If similar attempts were 
continuously made in regard to smaller industries, such as glass-making, pencil - 
making and match industries, these industries will surely thrive better under 
Government auspices. The leather industry has of late received increasing 
attention, and new companies are being floated for ihe manufactuie of leather 
goods. The Director of Industries, be it said to his credit, has been a useful 
factor in the investigation of industrial possibilities. 

Industrial expansion in India, Sir, is one of the crying needs of the hour. 
Closely associated with the growth and development of Indian industries is 
the fiscal policy of the Government. Though I do not propose to enter into 
that large question, yet I believe that a beneficial change of that policy so as 
to afford protection to our infant industries is indispensable to any real indus- 
trial advancement in the country. 

“ Now that trade has ceased with the enemy countries, the State with its 
great power of organization and vast resources, should not Jet go this golden 
opportunity by suffering either neutrals or even Allies to capture the Indian 
market. 1 do hope, therefore, that the outcome of this Resolution will result in 
the gradual expansion of Indian trade both internal and foreign, and in build- 
ing up the commercial pi'osperity of the Indian Empire. 

** With these words, I beg to support the Resolution.” 

Tlte lXo3i.’’ble INLr, l>a>dak'bli. 03 r 5 — Sir, though I readily acknow- 
ledge that Government has done a great deal in the past in the matter of collect- 
ing useful information by industrial survey^ and otherwise, I still hold that Gov- 
ernment can do much to help the industrial development of India, and I have 
more than once indicated the manner in w'hich this help can be usefully rendered ; 
but in the pre-war davs Government continued wedded to an economic policy 
which did not hold out a great promise to the people of direct State assistance or 
oven guidance. Proved success and the example of foreign countries were 
equally powerless to wean the Government from a policy of strict non-interfer 
ence in industrial matters In Madras, the experiment of direct official associa- 
tion with the industries proved so successful that the Provincial authorities 
contemplated an extension of the principle, but the idea had to be abandoned 
under orders from the Secretary of State The war, however, introduced a new 
force, and necessity was expected to prove at least more effective than abstract 
rfeasons.'* But while eren in Pree Trade England the State has stepped forward 
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to lead tlie people to manufacture articles the supply of which has become short 
on aocou.nt of the war, we in India have not yet got through the preliminary 
stage of investigation It is only right therefore that the Eesolntion should be 
accepted by Government, and that a strong committee should be appointed. The 
task before the committee is important ; a good deal of our future development 
will depend upon the results of its investigations. 

“ It will have the advantage of having before it the report of the British 
Advisory Committee, but the difference in the local conditions will in all likeli- 
hood lead to a somewhat different programme. 

“ Sir. in my humble oninion, the development of the existing industries 
should engage the earnest attention ot the committee even more than the ques- 
tion of the introduction of new industries I do not deny the need, in some 
cases the urgent need, for new manufactures. Nothing would satisfy us more, or 
would serve our interests better, than the larger utilization of our raw products 
in the manufactures and the replacement of foreign manufactures by the 
finished products of our own mills. Our success in this direction would 
undoubtedly depend in a large measure upon new manufactures. But it 
shorrld be borne in mind that perhaps the sounder course would be to conserve 
what manufacturing ind^istry we have, and to consolidate the ground already 
gained before we launch into new ventures I find that some of our im- 
portant industries are in an unsatisfactory condition, and in some others 
\Ae are actually losing ground. I find that down to 1912 the develop- 
ment in certain industries was either slow or retarded, and in certain other 
industries there was an actual decline. The paper industry and the sugar indus- 
try may be cited as illustrative of the former proposition, and the lac industry, 
the woollen manufactures, the distillation of spirits, the iron and brass manu- 
factures and the silk filatures, of the latter. The factories of each one of this 
last group of industries have shown a steady decline in number, productive 
capacity and the total strength of labour employed, the lac factories showing the 
heaviest decline. The existing industrial reports do not enlighten us about the 
causes of this regrettable state of things. Every effort should be made to pre- 
vent the ruin of these industries, and the committee recommended in the Besolu- 
tion before the Council will have done a real service to the country by 
suggesting simjple means of their preservation and development. These 
industries are suited to the country, and nothing inherently wrong is 
noticeable. With regard to the paper industry, it is difiSLcult to believe that 
it does not admit of immense expansion. It may be that the cheap 
supply of wood pulp is the first- condition necessary for development, but 
the investigations so far made warrant the conclusion that the solution of this 
problem is practicable. The development of the sugar industry, on the other 
hand, appears to depend upon the utilisation of the by-products Here too it 
will be possible for the committee, I doubt not, to formulate simple and work- 
able schemes of supplementary industries, with a view to prevent waste of 
materials and to make the main industries more profitable, and to suggest 
improvements in the manTxfacture. If the committee succeed in helping the 
development of these two industries at least, it will have done something to 
earn the gratitude of posterity. There are other industries, however, little 
undertaken now for one reason or another, which are more or less both indivi- 
dually and collectively important and the possibilities of the introduction of 
which appear reasonably great. Matches, dyes, drugs, s.oaps, fertilisers, glass- 
"VN lire and a number of other articles are now imported in large quantities from 
abroad, and the only change which the war has so far effected is to transfer the 
business from Germany and Austria to Japan and the United States of America. 
We do not lack the principal materials. They are to be found in abundance 
within the country, but the great drawback appears to be that the necessary 
chemicals have to be purchased abroad, and the prices .demanded are prohibitive. 
Our first effort accordingly should be to organize the manufacture of ohemhsals. 
And in this matter especially the committee's report ought to be suggestive. 
My own view is that we should follow the German example, and a body of 
scientific experts should be maintained at State cost for discovering and advising 
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new processes of mamif act Tire. Germany owes all her present greats* ess, 
both industrial and military, and go-aheadness, to the labours of her scientists 
and research scholars. "We should not he slow to profit by that example. The 
importance of science and research work in our national life mast be recognized, 
aTid the public? funds must be freely used for the support of great laboratories 
This subject in all its details can only be properly examined by a special com- 
mittee, but a committee of industrial experts are expected to throw consider- 
able liglit on the lines in which an immediate beginning is possible, the 

development of most of the industries this question of research institutes is of 
supreme importance, and the sooner it is handled in a thorough manner, the 
better it is for India 

Sir, I do not deem it necessary to emphasize the importance in this con- 
nection also of an early and satisfactory settlement of large political questions 
like those of fiscal autonomy and the right to determine independently our 
industrial and commercial relations with foreign countries, or of economic 
questions like those of a protective tariff, subsidy to industries, supply of cheap 
capital, banking facilities, facilities of transport and advertisement. The com- 
mittee cannot leave them out The result of their investigation will be anxiously 
awaited by the people of this country In the view I take of the import- 
ance of an early and thorough investigation of the numerous points connected 
with the whole question of the industrial development of India, I accord my 
hearty support to the Resolution.** 

• 

Tlie jEXon’ble IVEx*. XjOW : — “I crave the indulgence of the Council 
while I make a few remarks about an aspect of the matter with which to-day’s 
Resolution is concerned, which has not, I think, received sufficiently full treat- 
ment in the speeches of Hon’ble Members hitherto Much has been said of the 
indiTstrial helplessness of India, and of the failure of Government to lend 
assistance. I propose to explain briefly what is India’s real position as a 
manufacturing country, as a corrective to the somewhat pessimistic views 
which have been expressed in to-day’s debate, and in order to show on what 
foundations those of us who look forward to a still brighter ruture bxnld our 
hopes. I shall also briefly recount the various efforts which have been made 
by Government, in spite of difficulties, to help towards a fuller industrial 
development I should like, before proceeding to discuss these topics, to say 
a few words anout my OT>'n personal views. I have for many years felt the 
extreme importance of a definite Goveriiment policy for the encouragement 
of industries in this country : a cause in which I confess to being an enthusiast 
Such small effoi’ts towards the attainment of this ideal as were possible for 
an official in a minor and industrially somewhat backward province, I have 
made, with the feeling, it is true, that the task on which I and others were 
engaged was long and full of difficTolties and unlikely to show any immediate 
results, whatever the policy adopted and however fully it might be supported 
by Government, but with the assurance that it was the bounden duty of 
Government to adopt all right and fair means to accomplish the end in view, 
Pnd with the sure and confident hope that the co-operation of Government 
and people and the working of inevitable economic causes would, in the future, 
distant though it may be, secure for India and her people a fair share of 
the individual profits and national strength that may be expected from the 
.conversion of her raw products into manufactured goods. 

“ The Hon’ ole Mover calls on the Government to make a great effort 
to a great end : we admit the necessity, we have for long admitted it and 
acted on it so far as circumstances permitted, but the path bristles with 
difficulties. 

I should like to give some reasons for the faith that is in me. Several 
Hon’ble Members have spoken as if there were no industries in India, as if 
her only economic r 61 e hitherto had been the tame surrender of her natural 
wealth for foreign manufacturers to work their wicked will with. Did I believe 
that this was the case, I should esteem any effort that Government could 
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to remedy tMs state of affairs to be vain : but I am far from such, a belief. 
I tbink it can be shown that, where circumstances admit, private enterprise 
in India has taken no mean toll of the possibilities of creating wealth afforded 
by the manufacture of her raw products ; and that the difficulties in 
the way of future progress lie mainly in the fact that in several direc- 
tions it has come within sight of the end of any ftirther advance on 
the lines which it has hitherto followed, and must seek for new ones. 
In all industries for which the agidoultural, mineral and industrial products 
ot the country supply means and materials, or, for which the assistance of 
foreign countries can with advantage be obtained, India ithas made substantial 
progress The cotton industry was started in India as long ago as 1851. It 
was for long conducted by Euiopean enterprise, but the force of example 
was felt in time, and since Indian capital began to regard it as a possible 
held for investment, its progress has been extraordinarily rapid In 1881, 
there were only 63 mills at work, with a capital of about 6§ crores, and a 
labour force of a little over half a lakh. Ry 1914, the capital in re&ted had nearly 
quadrupled, the number of mills had more than quadrupled and the labour 
force had been multiplied more than five times 

“ The production of the higher counts, in spite of the fact that India has 
to pay higher freights than her competitors on most of her imported long- 
staple cotton, and in spite of the handicap inflicted on her by the fluctuating 
nature of her labour supply, has increased very largely. Though for long 
insignificant, it has trebled witbdn the last 20 years : and with the hope of 
an increasing production of long-stapled cotton in certain important areas 
in this country, the future prospects of this section of the industry seem 
promising. 

“ The increase in the jute industry has been equally striking The number 
of mills at work has grown from 21 to 61 in the last 20 years, and in the 
same period the capital invested has increased from 270 to 1,309 lakhs, and 
the employes frotn 38,000 to 2,16,000. Jute is an Indian monopoly, and the 
coal fields are near at hand. With these factors in its favour, it cannot be 
doubted but that, if there had been in Bengal the same bent towards industi-ial 
enterprise as was to be found among the hereditary trading and industnal 
castes of Bombay, a city whose face has always been turned towards a wide 
ocean and the distant ports of Afiica and Arabia, the investment on a larger 
scale of Indian capital would have led to a still greater increase. 

But the profits of the industry are by no means monopolised by Europeans 
The jute growers of Bengal have gained enormous sums by the increased 
prices and extended demand : very large sums have been invested in mills and 
in the finance of the tiade by Indians : and the great wealth of Calcutta and 
the opportunity it gives for trade and employment are largely, if not mainly, 
due to the jute industry. In the year 1901, apart from these two industries', 
there were no other large power actuated manufacturing industries, strictly 
so called, that employed as many as 20,000 persons and only 4 that employed 
4,000 or more 

“ At the present time among power using industries, iron and brass 
foundries employ some 26,000 hands, and rice mills about 22,000, while 
saw mills employ 11,000, and woollen mills, petroleum refineries, coffee 
works, sugar factories, oil mills, paper mills, tile factories, leather and tanning 
works and silk filatures all employ over 4,000 hands. 

** Turning to other than strictly manufacturing industries, we have first the 
coal industry The first Indian coal mine was opened in 1820 : in 1912, India 
was (and doubtless is still) the ninth coal-producing country in the woild, her 
production having increased from under a million tons in 1880 to over 16 
millions in 1913. And all of this but f of a million tons she used on her own 
manufactures or on the rranspoit of her goods, I need not perhaps say anything 
oi the rapid rise of comparatively recent mining industries, such as manganese, 
mica, gold, petroleum, in some of which Indian capital and enterprise have 
no unimportant part : for after all, • these are of little direct assistance at 
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present to manufacturing industries, though, by familiarising Indian labour 
and capital with the conduct of organized industries, they exercise a certain 
educative effect. Nor need I add to these rather dull statistics by speaking of 
the rise of the tea industry. 

There are, however, other lines of industrial enterprise which have, till 
recently, been altogether neglected or pursued half-heartedly. To exploit to 
the full such industries as the manufacture of oil arid oil products, of paper, of 
glass, dyes and paints (and be it remembered, we have in India ample supplies 
of the raw material in all these oases) India needs a ‘ heavy chemical ’ industry ; 
she can liardly obtain this, nor can she hope to manufacture her own machinery, 
without an iron and steel industry. Fortunately, however, here a most promis- 
ing beginning has been made. Messrs. Tata and Sons, whose name will ever 
stand high in the roll of Indian industrial fame, have started and successfully 
organized a modern steel making plant, which has novr passed the stage at 
which the infantile diseases that attack youthful industries are a source of 
danger, and is mainly concerned with what shall be the next direction in which 
it shall expand. Messrs. Tata and others have now installed a number of 
modern by-product coke ovens, which will render available many products, 
valuable alike for agricultural and industrial purposes, which have hitherto 
been wasted. With achievements such as these to point to, what room is there 
for despair of India’s industrial future ? Is it necessary for so many of her 
existing industries to lie at the mercy of foreign — ^possibly hostile — sources for 
indispensable materials ? It may be a long day before we see dye-works like 
those of Germany established in India, but there is no reason why at no very 
distant date we should not make our own ferro-manganese (I believe Messrs. 
Tata have already begun to do so), our own ferro- tungsten, our own bleaching 
powder and alkalis for paper and soap making ; and in due course, a good 
deal of the less elaborate machinery that we now import from abroad. 

“ But it may be asked what share have the Indian Government taken in 
Indian industrial progress apart from the gift of internal peach and order which 
the Hon’ble Mover of the Resolution acknowledged, and the creation of cheap 
and easy means of communications, both indispensable to industry and trade, 
but not specially brought into being for that end ? The great organized 
industries of jute and cotton, tea and coal were called into being by existing 
opportunities ; they received the sympathy and countenance of Government 
in their first inception, and it has been the task of Government since to smooth 
difficulties from their way, where possible ; but it has not been necessary for 
Government to give any more direct assistance, although something has been 
done by means of Government institutes like Sibpur College in Calcutta and 
the Government-aided Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, to supply 
trained staff for organized industries that were in a position to offer them 
employment. 

** W^e may now examine the nature and effects of the various efforts which 
Government have recently made, and I think I shall be able to show that, in 
spite of certain difficulties, these efforts were not inconsiderable, that their 
results were beneficial, and will yield useful data for a more extended future 
policy. 

“ They began with the development of aluminium hollow-ware manufac- 
tured by the Madras School of Arts, an undertaking which was carried on 
between the years 1898 and 1903 and, after successfully proving that alumi- 
nium hollow-ware could be manufactured in this country at a profit, was 
sold to the Indian Aluminium Company, for over two lakhs of rupees. The 
result of this experiment has been to introduce an important industry to 
multiply the imports of unmanufactured aluminium by more than 26 times 
in eight years, and to provide for the Indian public a most convenient article 
of daily ^ use. A similaT* attempt in Madras at introducing chrome tanning, 
though it was not so ^ completely successful as the aluminium factory, was at 
any rate of great assistance in starting the new and promising industry o'** 
chrome tanning in this country, at the net cost to Government of upwards of 
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half a lakh of rupees. lu the United Provinces, a sugar engineer was 
appointed in the year 1912, who re-modelled a sugar factory under Indian 
ownership, and enabled it to work at a profit. Loans amounting to over seven 
lakhs _ of rupees were given for the establishment or improvement of cane 
factories and a small experimental factory was also started bj Government. A 
cotton seed oil factory was established in Cawnpore and managed for some time 
cn behalf of Government, although at a loss. It was closed in the year 1911 in 
consequence of certain orders of the Secretary of State, but it had at any rate 
suocesstully proved the possibility of manufacturing cotton seed oil in India as 
a commercial proposition, and cotton seed oil mills are now working under 
private management in several centres, "We all know about these orders of 1910 
and what was their result on our efforts, but it is only right to say here, that 
they were due very largely to the dijBdculties presented by existing industries, 
with which it was thought that they might unduly interfere. In the case of 
the sugar industry, the problem is mainly agricultural. It is necessary for the 
cultivator to be shown how to increase his yield per acre sufficiently to enable 
him^ to supply cane to factories at a price and of a quality which will enable 
India to compete successfully with sugar makers in other countries. Much 
of the intricate and detailed work of investigation necessary to this end has 
been accomplished, though much still remains to be done. Prolonged investi- 
gations, involving a good deal of expense, have been undertaken by the Eorest 
Department into the possibilities of manufacturing paper pulp from bamboos, 
and from certain species of grasses which have not hitherto been used for that 
purpose. The results are most promising ; but no Indian capitalist has so far 
come forward to make use of the results obtained by Government research ; 
and to encourage such attempts the United Provinces Government are, it is 
understood, considering tho idea of starting an experimental factory for the 
manufacture of pulp from ulla grass. 

“It is perhaps hardly necessary to detail the various steps which Govern- 
ment has taken to help industries during the last year and a half. These were 
described by the Hon’ble Sir William Clark and the Hon*ble Mr. Carr in their 
speeches of last year in reply to Hon’ble Raja Elhushalpal Singh’s Resolution. 
Since then, we have had the very successful Madras Exhibition, while the 
peripatetic exhibition of Indian industries and of competing foreign industries 
has been permanently established on a wider basis, and has now been given a 
local abode in Oalcuttn. In the United Provinces, a Government loan of 
Rs. 36,000 has recently been given to help an oj.1 mill in Cawnpore to lay 
down improved plant ; a smaU loan has been provided for the Naini glass works, 
and another for glass bangle works ; efforts have been made to recruit glass 
workers from the United Kin gdom .and Relgium which have, we have just 
heard, been successful : an expert has been sent out to assist lamp makers in 
the United Provinces and in Delhi ; the manufacture of bichromate of potash 
from Indian chrome iron ore has been started with the aid of a Government 
subsidy. The manufacture of thymol from ttjwctin seeds has been investigated, 
and a company, which is proposing to start work in Dehra Dun, has applied for a 
grant of land on favourable terms, which is under consideration. A bureau for 
the sale of cottage manufactures has been established, and assistance and advice 
have been given in numerous other directions, for which I may refer Hon’ble 
Members to the proceeding of the United Provinces Board of Industries, aa pub- 
lished from time to time in the press. In Bombay, an Indigenous Industries 
Committee has been^ instituted, on which Indian capitalists figure very 
largely. The possibility of the extraction of magnesium chloride and glauber 
salts, chemicals , of much importance to the cotton trade, from the Kar%- 
ghoda bittern, has been investigated with promising results, and a concessian 
has been given to an Indian contractor for its removal and manufacture. 
The difficulties of the present time in respect of finance and in the obj:aining 
of plant and chemicals and of experts for the conduct of experimental 
industries are very great. In spite of these. Government has done its best to 
bring to the notice of the public promising openings for industries and, so 
far as present cirqunqstanoes £(dmit, to help initial attempts. I hope I 
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Rave now made good the position wMch. I set out to prove. I Rave tried to 
sRow tRat no mean degree of success Ras attended tRe efforts of Indian indus- 
trialists in exploiting sucR industries as can be carried on with imported ma- 
cRinery and a comparatively small amount of imported material : and tRat tRe 
efforts of Government, so far as circumstances permitted. Rave not been so un- 
important as is often somewRat unfairly alleged. If you will admit these two 
points as proved, I think that, with a continuance of mutual good-will and 
co-operation on the part of Government and people, there is no reason to despair 
of India’s industrial future ; but both alike must now make up their minds to 
a special effort.*’ 

TRe Council here adjourned for lunch, and after adjournment, the Ho3l’'ble 
Sir Regixiaild Craiddock took the chair. 

Tlie l]!oiv’'ble IVEr. Eurendra* Naitli B^nerjee : — “ Sir, I beg to 
support this Resolution. Sir, there is abundant evidence that since the out- 
break of the war and partly due to the war, there Ras been an awakened interest 
created in the educated mind of India regarding the development of our in- 
dustries TRe discussions which Rave taken place in this Council and the other 
Legislative Councils, and the utterances of our newspapeis and of our public 
men, unmistakeably point to the conclusion that there is an industrial ferment 
amongst us The dominant note of this sentiment is that the Government 
should actively participate in the encouragement of our industries, and should no 
longer retain a position of isolation which it occupied in relation to the gi eat 
problem of industrial development Sir, along with this feeling, there is a 
sense of disappointment to which I feel it my duty, from my place in this 
Council, to give expression. And that feeling is, that the Government has not 
done what it might have done, and that, when the Government begins to move, 
the machinery moves slowly indeed My Hon’ble friend, Mr. Low, referred to 
the activities of the various Local Governments in regard to our industrial 
development. I desire to remind the Council of a very important pronounce- 
ment that was made by the Hon’ble Sir William Clark in February 1916, when 
this question was under discussion. I will not quote the words of my Hon’ble 
friend, though I have got them here, but I will reproduce the substance of 
what he said. He deprecated the smarting of new industries, but he said that 
in regard to certain Existing industries, the moment was suitable for encourag- 
ing and developing them, and he mentioned some of those industries. They 
w'ere the manufacture of various types of glassware, earthenware, the manu- 
facture of celluloids, pencils, matches, etc. I fail to find in the speech of my 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Low, any reference to those industries, and I should like to 
know what has been done in that connection. The Hon’ble Air. Ijow refei'red 
to the activities of the various Provincial Goveimments in this connection. 
Sir, I do not for a moment dispute the fact that Provincial Governments, at 
least some of them, are very earnest about the matter. The Bengal Govern- 
ment is very earnest ; the Madras Government and the Government of the 
United Provinces pre-eminently so ; but there seems to be an absence of co- 
ordination in the efforts of the various Provincial Governments. Some of them 
are very active ; others move with a slower pace. I hope and trust that the 
Government of India will see to this and, being the Central Government, bring 
about a co-ordination in the activities of these various Governments. Sir, I 
hope and trust that the labours of the Committee which is to be appointed will 
be fruitful of good in that direction 

“ Sir, I do not know whether my Hon’ble friend, the Commerce Member 
in the speech that he will deliver in this connection, will refer to any of the 
instructions that may be given to the Committee. My friend has moved for 
the appointment of a Committee to report upon industries ; but the Committee 
must have instructions as to the lines upon which they are to proceed Those 
instructions must bo formulated by the Government ; they cannot evolve them 
out of the depths of their inner consciousness. There must be a regular man- 
date — ^if I may use that word, though, perhaps it is too strong a word to use — 
coming from the Government of India. I hope the Hon’ble Member in charge 
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will be able to tell us the nature of the instructions he proposes to issue to this 
committee. In the absence of any li^ht or guidance upon the subject, my 
friend, the Mover, undertook to formulate some of them. I think he gives the 
place of honour to fiscal autonomy. I am in entire agreement with him, and I 
hope and trust this Council will be in entire asrrecment with him in this matter 
We have been too long in the leading strings, I hope I am not using dis- 
respectful language, of the India Office and of the Cabinet. Our interests are 
subordinated to the interests of the British Government. I think. Sir, it was 
time that we were permitted to stand upon our own legs and to decide the great 
problem of industrial development according to our needs and according to our 
consciences, with due deference undoubtedly to Imperial interests. England is 
the mother of her Colonies and Dependencies It is not for one moment to be 
supposed that, in any scheme of industrial development that we may formulate, 
we should cut ourselves adrift from the mother country, or adopt any programme 
that may be detrimental to her commercial interests. That is unthinkable 
Canada, Australia and other parts of the Empire have all got fiscal autonomy, 
and why should we not ? I regard that. Sir, as the fundamental condition of 
our industrial progress, and I do hope and trust that you. Sir, will be able to tell 
us from your place in this Council that that is one of the points in regard to 
which the committee will be asked to report. 

“ The next point to which my Hon’ble friend, the Mover, referred is the 
question of protection. He said, and he did not in the slightest degree conceal 
the fact, that he was a protectionist We are all protectionists in a more 
or less qualified form, and. Sir, we claim to be in very good company I 
desire to call the attention of the Council to a preface written by the Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, to Sir Roper Lethbridge’s book 
on Tariff Reform. I tried to get that book from the library, but I could not 
get it ; I tried to get it in Calcutta, and I could not ; I had a copy sent to me 
by the publishers, and in the preface to that book, Mr. Chamberlain declares 
himself out and out as a protectionis*^ as regards India. Japan has risen to 
her present position of eminence in the industrial world by following a policy 
of protection suited and adapted to her interests The Government of Japan 
placed itself at the head of the industrial movement and helped it by subsidies, 
by bounties, by grants, by reduction of railway freights, and by a hundred 
other means. Japan encouraged her infant industries, and to-day she has 
captured the markets of India, no w that Germany and Austria have disappeared 
from them. Go to any market and try to purchase any toys or things of 
that kind, you will find that they are all Japanese. T am interested in 
n girls’ school and wanted to give the girls some toys as prizes. I could 
not find any other toys ; they were all Ja;panese. I think. Sir, instruction 
should be given to this committee to consider the circumstances and the 
conditions which have brought about the marvellous industrial development 
of Japan. Let them report upon the question as to 'whether protection 
is suitable to India or not, protection qualified or unqualified, let 
them report upon the conditions which have brought about the marvellous 
industrial development of Japan. T am sure that will throw a great deal 
of light upon the policy and the programme which the Government will have 
to follow in this connection. 

“ Sir, we know nothing at all about the personnel of the committee, but the 
* Times ’ indulges in what may perhaps be called a bit of intelligent anticipa- 
tion. I find in it the names of an Hon’ble Colleague ; I find in it the name of 
Sir Dorab Tata, and, from Bengal, I find the name of Sir Rajendra Nath Mukerji. 
No better selection could have been made. Sir Rajendra Nath Mukerji is 
not only a captain of industry but, having risen from the ranks, he is familiar 
with all the phases of our industrial evolution and the conditions of life among 
oxuc people which conduce to industrial development, 

“I do not find the name of any leader of public opinion on that committee. 
Sir. I have a great regard for expert knowledge, but, I think, expert knowledge 
should be combined with knowledge of human affairs. The expert — I speak 
with the utmost respect of experts — ^is apt to be narrow in his views ; the man 
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of affairs is apt to be liberal and broadminded ; and tbe association of men 
of affairs witb experts ■will be helpful to the committee. 

“ There is only one other remark that I desire to make. I have come 
across a notable observation made by an English writer. He says ‘ Education 
and hungry stomachs are the raw materials of revolution.’ The Hon’ble 
Mr. Low has brought this remark prominently to the notice of Government 
in connection "with certain conditions that he thought were existing in East 
Bengal. Sir, education you cannot stop : the tide is flowing on with irresistible 
vigour and with growing intensity and volume ; but the hungry stomachs 
you must fill, and you can only do so by the development of our industries. 

“ Sir, it is a delusion to imagine that India has always been an agricultural 
country. Why did the East India Company come out to this country to 
trade witb us ? Not for our rice, not for our dhal, not for our wheat, not for 
our 3ute — jute did not exist at that time ; they came to this country to pur- 
chase our muslins, our calicoes, our cotton fabrics ; and under proper guidance, 
under the fostering care of the Government, we may again develop ourselves . 
into a man-ofacturing nation. Our agricultural capabilities will help our 
industrial resources, and our industrial resources wdll strengthen our agricul- 
tural capabilities : they will act and react upon each other and strengthen each 
other, and the poverty of India will be a thing of the past, 

“ I wish every success to this committee, but I hope and trust that 
definite instructions will be given to them. I hope and trust that they will 
be called upon to report upon the question of protection and fiscal autonomy, 
upon the conditions which have enabled Japan to achieve her marvellous 
success in the industries. The committee’s labours, thus guided and directed 
will, I am sure, mark the inauguration of a new era in the industrial 
development of this country.” 

Tlie Hoii.*'ble IMIr. Ra«ma> R£b3raiiiiiig:a>r :-^'*Sir, I support the 
Resolution I am convinced of the great importance of the question of the 
industrial development in India. The economic condition of the f>eople, 
though it is better now than it had been before, is far from being what it 
should be. The average income per head of the people is indeed very low ; it 
is the lowest in the civilized world The only way to effect an improvement 
in the co edition of the people lies in the development of the manufacturing 
industries of the country. The need for the development of industries in India 
is always present, and the war has accentuated the need. Hitherto, we have 
been depending upon Germany and Austria and other foreign countries for the 
supply of manufactured goods required for our every day use, but the war has out 
off "the source and the people are put to great deal of inconvenience We must 
take steps to avert a similar contingency in the future. Moreover, now there is 
an opportunity for us, the like of which we shall not have. If we miss this oppor- 
tunity, there will be no chance for our industrial advancement. There is ample 
scope for industrial development in the country. We have materials for many 
manufactures, yet we continue to import from foreign countries articles of those 
manufactures. We must therefore try our best to take this opportunity and 
start manufacturing industries. There are, however, difficulties in the way : 
what these difficulties are and how to surmount them is the problem ? It is 
to solve this problem that we want a committee of experts. I am glad the 
appointment of a commission has been announced. I have no doubt the com- 
mission will take the difficult problem into consideration and try to solve it. 

“ I wish to invite Government attention to one point in this connection. Sir, 
too much importance is attached to the establishment of big factories. Those 
who advocate the establishment of big factories do not seem to pay attention 
to the conditions of Indian life, as also the evil consequences of modern factory 
life. ^ The villager is not drawn away from his home ■without being exposed to 
the risk of being deteriorated both morally and physically. It is therefore 
necessary to consider an alternative scheme of factory ind'ustry which 
■will keep the villager employed in his home. There are authorities who 
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liold th.at such, a sctieme is feasible. An industry can be started on 
co-operative principle, with, different parts of the plant put up in different 
villages and worked with electric power. The produce of these small factories 
can be credited to some central organisation. Rig industries can be divided 
and successfully worked on‘co-operative principles. If such a scheme is possible, 
I should think the villager, having in his own place employment throughout the 
year, will not be driven to live the urban factory life. I hope the Committee 
will carefully consider this aspect of the question and formulate practical 
schemes for the establishment of such rural work, house industries. 

“ Sir, there are also other questions. I do not wish to detain the Council any 
longer. I only suggest that the commission should investigate what industries 
are possible. We in Madras were beginning to have oil industry, but unfor- 
tunately the war has put a stop to it. The possibility of this and other indust- 
ries, such as the manufacture of soap, matches, chemicals, manures, etc., must 
be investigated. The commission must ascertain what minerals, what agri- 
cultural and forest produce could be economically obtained and utilised in 
these manufactures. Then there is the question of State pioneering and State 
subsidizing. We have made some experiments in the direction of State 
pioneering in Madras, and they were successful ; but unfortunately, owing to 
the interference of the Secretary of State, the experiments were discontinued. 
Whatever reason there might have been for the interierence then, there is no 
reason now why the experiments should not be renewed. State subsidy will 
greatly encoufage indigenous enterprise,” 

The Hon’ble Raii G-hAiiaiSsraim Bairaa. Baiha>dii.r : — Sir, 1 
have no doubt tJiat one of the foremost thoughts of the Indian to-day is the 
rapid advance of India on industrial and commercial lines. The figures given 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Low are encouraging indeed, and they prove that India is 
not only thinking but doing some work, and that the speed of progress 
has been greater of late years than before. 

“ I had the honour of making some remarks in the course of my Budget 
speech last year, which I take the liberty of repeating to-day. I said — 

* Nothing short of a policy like the Railway policy will meet the demands of the coantry, 
and I feel convinced the country will be prepared to bear the burden. Bounties, subsidies, 
and even partnership by Government, as well as guidance and supervision are in the 
present stage of India necessary to induce private capital, which is so shy, to come out 
to the field of enterprise j when the people will under such guidance and support be 
widely and extensively trained in western methods of business and will begin to have con- 
fidence in their own undertakings, there will be no longer any need of such extra privileges j 
but till then the Government should, I think, be prepared to conceive and shape a com- 
prehensive policy to help the people. It is not the time to-day to dilate on this vast subject. 
All 1 beg to submit is, that it will be no labour lost to Government to consider seriously 
the subject, and formulate a policy of its own to make possible the rapid development of 
this vast Empire into an industrially and commercially prosperous country ' 

And tbe Resolution now before us repeats my sentiments in a more com- 
prehensive form. In spite of the progress made by India as shown by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Low, the size of the country anrl the largeness of her population 
apparently make the progress seem none the less very insignificant yet. 
India is conscious of her poverty and wants to shake it off as quickly as 
possible ; she is anxious to grow more repidly than a normal course would 
permit It is often said that developments on such lines must be natural and 
spontaneous, and that India must patiently wait and work on. But, Sir, I 
beg to point out that Ihe ideas of India are really in advance of their capacities 
in many things, just as the wants of the average Indian to-day are often above 
bia income. The prolific source of English education and the imbibing through 
it of many advanced ideas not only of England but of other civilised countries, 
are developing a precocious mental growth which must be supplemented by 
means of suitable methods of material growth by the same benign Government 
who have made them taste of the tree of knowledge. Ind-ia cannot, I submit, 
keep her proper balance unless upheld by Government in the matter of material 
development, of commercial and industrial advancement in keeping with her 
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mental growth The proposition has been broadly laid do^n by some civilised 
countries like Germany and Japan that the poverty and ignoianoe of a nation 
are only removable evils, and they have proved the ti nth ot it almost to the hilt 
Will not therefore India look to her Government with the same spirit of 
denee that Government will make the same demonstration heie ? That is the 
real situation, and happily enough we are daily coming to more and more feeling 
relations as between the Government and the people ; and I have no doubt that 
this national question will soon find easy solution in the hands of our lulers 
Oo-operation, as the Hon’ble Mr. Low said, between the Government and 
the people will make all we want possible^ and that co-operation is becoming 
more patent, more real, and more substantial every day 

“ It will perhaps be going out of the way to discuss about particular indus- 
tries in to-day* s debate, but I may mention that even remote Assam has also 
had her sentiments awakened in this respect, and last year an industiial 
conference was held under Government auspices, where a number of Resolutions 
about various local industries were passed which may not be unworthy of the 
consideration of the committee proposed by this Resolution. 

“The Resolution aims at forming the basis of a well-considered policy to be 
pursued by the Government in this matter, and 1 strongly support it. I have 
no doubt that Government will see its way to accept it ; and if the committee 
proposed is formed, I hope all the provinces will have facilities of representation 

The Hon’lile Hilr. IMEaidha Siida»ii !DaiS : — “ Sir, this Resolution 
has, I believe, been moved at what I consider alpsychological moment. The war 
has opened the eyes both of England and of India, to the fact (more so per- 
haps the eyes of the Indian Government than of the Indians generally) that 
foreign goods find their way in immense quantities to India. By foreign goods 
I mean especially German and Austrian goods. Only yesterday, a sympathetic 
Viceroy removed the fetters of indentured labour so that our hands might be 
free ; and I have no doubt that in this very Council where the shackles 
of indentured labour were struck, after a short time on the same anvil the 
Manu mission will be forged. I believe in my heart of hearts that the two 
countries. England and India, have been brought together by a benevolent 
dispensation of Providence, The two countries have not been brought together 
so that one of the countries only should be benefited by the contact to 
the prejudice of the interests of the other country. At a psychological 
moment like this, if we realise the importance, the far-reaching significance, of 
this Resolution and imagine to ourselves that outside this Chamber there are 
millions and millions of people, of whom it has been said, and sympathetically 
said, and very often said, that they do not get a full meal twice a day, that 
their hands are paralysed and fettered, that they are the children and 
graud-children of those very men who were the architects of all the beautiful 
edifices that we see in India, when we realise these facts and also that in this 
Council Chamber we have non-ejSSLcial members of India representing the 
interests of millions, and also official members most of whom are Englishmen 
representing the traditions, the history, and the glorious past of England, then 
I feel. Sir, that this is a meeting the real significance and far-reaching con- 
sequences of which are very great. It is a pity that we do not like to see one 
another’s weaknesses I suppose. Sir, before the invention of mirrors, before 
mirrors were introduced into the world, every woman thought she was the 
prettiest woman in the world, and every man thought that he was the most 
handsome man in the world. Mirrors soon showed them their real features. 
Consequently, on occasions like these, psychological mirrors are very much 
needed. Crimination and recrimination will not bring about tbat oo-operation 
between Government and the people to which Mr. Low has referred in his 
speech. Here is a fact that we have discovered, that there is a common enemy ; 
we are all determined to crush him ; both countries are shedding their life- 
blood through thousands of tlieir sons. The question is, cannot anything be 
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done by Government, with the people to co-operate with Government, to 
shut out ^oods that India had got from Germany before these days ? 
I think I understood this Resolution to mean that questions of this nature 
should be referred to a committee, but I suppose we are drifting into 
matters which may perhaps embarrass Government and perhaps embarrass 
the committee, should the committee be empowered to deal with such ques- 
tions, The power of the non-oflScial member is confined to this, that he can 
recommend certain Resolutions to the Governor General in Council- 

“ Sir, is it practicable by a Resolution in a Council like this to recommend 
to the Governor General that India should have autonomy in its fiscal policy ? 
Can a reference like this be made at the instance of India alone ? Reference 
to a question like this might disprove that there was a point of contact where, 
in an emergency like this, there might be co-operation between the people and 
the Government which would bring about beneficial results The remarks of 
the Hon’ble Rai Sita Nath Bahadur show that the Government had an exhibi- 
tion in Calcutta to show the industrial products of Germany and Austria which 
found their way to India, Austria and Germany have been sucking the blood 
of India, like the American bat which, while it sucks human blood, actually 
fans its victim with its wings. It has been discovered that they are blood 
suckers. The question is can Government, in the interests both of India and 
England, do something to supply these things — I say England, because as a 
matter of fact some of the things which Germany and Austria sent to India 
were not manufactured in England, and England had in many cases to depend 
on the manufactured products of Germany. Consequently, we have common 
interest and a common enemy to kill. So let there be no indulgence in crimi- 
nation and recrimination with reference to the past ; let us not go back to the 
past, and inquire whether anything has been done by Government in 
the past or not, whether the people have done their quota or not ; that 
is not the question, but here is the situation and the question really before 
the Council is, what can be done to get the greatest benefit out of the present 
situation. As regards the suggestion as to what should be done by this 
Committee (my friend Mr Banerjee knows even the names of the Committee, 
I am not such a prophet) 

Tlie lIon.’'ble IVCr. Surendrai Nattli Baiiierjee: — I quoted 
from the ‘ Times. ’ There was no prophecy at all.’* 

The Hon’hle IVCr. ]M[£tdliUL Su.da>ii l>a>s : — “ Of course. Sir, we 
submit our raw materials to other countries and let us hope that our raw 
material, that is the crude ideas that we put before the Council like raw 
materials, will be received by the committee and something good turned out by 
the machinery of their intellect which will be acceptable to the Government 
and the people.** 

The Hon’hle Kaija S^red ikhu JafiEtr of Pirpur : — ‘‘"Sir, in 
support of the Resolution of the Hon’ble Mover, I would crave your permission 
to make a few observations. The question of improving the condition of 
the industries and manufactures of this country is a supremely important 
and vital problem for the advancement and welfare of its people. So far 
agricultural occupations have been the main source of living of the bulk 
ol the population. But the ever-growing increase in the population of the 
ootmtry and the enormous rise in prices of the necessaries of life have 
rendered it impossible for the people to be contented with that pursuit only. 
Large numbers of the unemployed have proved alike injurious to the country 
and to the administration Erom time immemorial this country was one of the 
most important manufacturing centres, but the modern methods of manufacture 
and the improved conditions of industry in other parts of the world have 
afiected our industries immensely India by no means lacks natural advan- 
tages for its industrial and commercial advancement. It is one of the greatest 
productive countries for raw materials. But partly because it- does not possess 
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sufficient means for the manufacture of raw materials into finished products, 
and partly through want of enterprise in the people, we have lost ground and 
have become mere suppliers of raw products and dependents on foreign goods 
for our daily requirements as well as for luxuries It is beyond all doubt that 
the real prosperity of our people depends on the revi-val and improvement of our 
industries and our industries alone. The Government has not been able to 
help and encourage our industrial enterprises as much as we are indebted 
to it in other matters of our well-being, and not even as much as some 
other Governments are doing in like respect, and it is not possible to compete 
with them unless we adopt similar lines of working, and unless the Govern- 
ment lends its helping hand and extends its fostering care to the advancement 
and development of our industries. Eor regulating our commercial and 
industrial problems, it is most essential that the Government of India should have 
a free hand in all matters concerning fiscal questions, and as long as it is handi- 
capped by the control of the Home Government, it will not be able to handle the 
problem in a more useful and effective manner. I think the Resolution is a 
most reasonable and modest one, and it only asks for the formation of a com- 
mittee to consider the best way of taking proper steps in this respect I trust 
it will not fail to commend itself to the acceptance of the Government. *’ 

THe Mon’ble Mr. Birkett : — Sir, I rise to say a few words to support 
the Resolution that has been proposed by the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 

“I un^eTstand however from the papers that Government have anticipated 
the proposals, and a strong commission is now being formed with Sir Thomas 
HTolland as Chairman. 

“I congratulate Government on having taken the initiative, and it must be 
very gratifying to the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola to have his wish 
anticipated Already in the Presidency I come from (and I have no doubt the 
same has been done in other Presidencies), a local committee has been sitting 
for some time inquiring into the question of how new industries may be started, 
and how existing industries may best be developed, and I believe a good deal 
of spade work in these directions has already been accomplished. Ho doubt 
the commission will have the benefit of the preliminary inquiries made and 
will take evidence from the members of these Prqvip-cial Committees. 

“I have the greatest sympathy with the objects of the commission, and it is • 
perhaps only natural that I should, seeing that throughout my residence in 
India I have been concerned with local industries and railways promoted and 
developed by means of capital wholly obtained in this country. 

I have great hopes that under the auspices of a strong commission such 
as has been foreshadowed, backed up by Government as far as research and 
experimental work is concerned, old industries will be revived and new 
industries sprung into life. 

But, Sir, I feel that this commission or any commission supported in their 
work acd their recommendations to the utmost degree by Government, can go 
very little further than indicate and perhaps start in an experimental way 
these new industries. 

** It must be lef to the people to find not only the capital to promote tbAm 
but the enterprise to carry them on. 

“ With the example oi the Tatas before us, I have very little doubt that 
both will be forthcoming, and I hope room on the commission will be found 
for a member of this enterprising family. 

‘‘ £ do not wish to follow the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola into the 
question of fiscal reform. No doubt the commission will make recommenda- 
tions in all oases where they think that protection by duties is necessary. It 
will be for Government then to see, in consultation with the Home Government, 
and* if necessary, with our Colonies, and possibly even with our Allies, how far 
pioteption can be given without interfering with the wider interests of 
%npife. 

^ w-With jthqsQ few remarks. 


I be^to support the Resolutiozt 
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The Hoii.’1>le ]V£r. Stewa>rt : — “ Sir, I also desire to say a 
very few words with, reference to the Hesolution now under discussion. 
It was — I speak of it in the past tense — an important Hesolution and 
well timed ; so timely, indeed, that, as the Hon’hle M!r. Birkett has just 
pointed out, it has scored an anticipatory success, for we have all read in 
the papers that the commission asked for is to be appointed. That being so, I 
take it that the Hesolution, strictly speaking, is dead ; it vanishes in victory ; 
and if it is dead, why not say so ? Instead of this, we have got it embalmed 
so liberally by the Hon*ble Mover and other speakers in extraneous matter, 
that it is altered almost past recognition, or would be if others followed his 
example, and might last for ever. I do not wish in any way to belittle the 
most interesting and valuable discussion which has taken place, particularly 
the brilliant speach of the Hon’ble Mover and the illuminating contribution of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Dow. But f wish, in my few remarks, to confine myself 
strictly to the terms of the late Hesolution. What I want to say is, that this 
great war has given India an opportunity for which she would otherwise almost 
certainly have had years to wait, and if advantage is taken of this opportunity 
to develop the enormous latent natural resources and industrial possibilities 
of India as they should be developed, the result is bound to be enormously 
valuable, not only to India herself which is much% but to the whole Empire, 
which we all agree is much more : and I do agree — ^though we business-men are 
not particularly enamoured of commissions, •which are somewhat apt to bo 
amorphous in their constitution and rather indeterminate in their results — I 
do think that a small body of practical business-men and experts should 
succeed in focussing and in facilitating the solution of the very many dimculties 
which are inseparable from this important question There is indeed need and 
scope for all of us, officials and non-officials, Europeans and Indians, in this 
work, and I congratulate Government heartily on having obtained so able and 
so practical a man as Sir Thomas Holland to be President of the suggested 
Commission.’’ 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir ’Willlaiin Cla<rk : — Sir, I think the moment 
has come when I ought to intervene in this debate and say without ^further delay, 
although it is something of an anti-climax, that Government propose to accept 
this Hesolution. There is no subject to which we have given closer attention 
recently than to the problem of industrial development in India. We have not 
suffered that attention to be distracted even by the special and pressing 
demands of the war, but have endeavoured to look beyond the t irmoil to th e 
victorious peace -which will ensue and endure, and so to shape our policy that 
India’s industrial interests may not be prejudiced by delay As a result, we 
have anticipated the recommendation of the Hesolution. We have already 
taken steps to constitute not a committee but a more important body, a com- 
mission, whose duty it •will be to consider and report upon the possibility of 
further indus-trial development in this country. This debate comes, therefore, 
at a singularly apt moment It shows that our ideas and those of Non-official 
Members coincide on the main issue, though, for reasons which I will shortly 
put before Council, the scope of the inquiries entrusted to the commission 
which we are ap {pointing will not be quite so wide as some Hon’ble Members 
would have -wished. 

“ Manifestly it is impossible in the short time allowed to me under our 
rules, to attempt anything in the nature of an exhaustive survey of Indian 
industiialism. I can only hope to deal with certain salient features, and especi- 
ally, if only in broad outline, with the question of the legitimate scope of the 
State in the promotion of industries and the practical steps which in our 
judgment can now be taken But I must first touch on two topics of great 
intrinsic importance which have formed a not inconsiderable part of to-day’s 
speeches, one what I may call the constitutional issue, and the other the 
question of fiscalrprotection. 

I have not infrequently observed that, when a Hesolution comes to be 
discussed iu this Council, it is found to wear a different complexion to that 
with which it was endowed when it first appeared, a mere innocent bantling. 
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on tlie Order paper.. Tlie present motion is certainly a case in point. 
Ostensibly it recommends that a committee sliOTxld be appointed to consider and 
report what measures should be adopted for the growth and development of 
industries in India, and, I think, any one who had merely read the terms of the 
motion would have assumed that the chief functions of the committee would 
be to inquire into the immediate causes which have been obstacles in the path 
of industrial development in India — ^the shyness of capital, the diiSculty of 
securing efficient labour, the lack of experts in the more scientific branches of 
industry, and so on The speech of the Hon’ble Mover shows, however, that he 
has also very different matters in mind. He wishes his committee to be entrusted 
with no less a matter than an inquiry into the constitutional relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India, in so far as they impinge 
on commercial and financial interests. He wishes the committee to consider 
whether the Government or India should non be given complete freedom in 
such matters, and especially in the control of import and export duties He 
is himself a strong advocate of such a course. He holds — and herein lies the 
immediate connection with the subject-matter of this Resolution — that a 
Government of India, uncontrolled by the Secretary of State, untrammelled by 
the conceptions of fiscal policy which may be held by the British Government 
of ihe day, would be a far more potent instrument for the development of 
industries in India than the administration of this country under its present 
constitution. I am very far from complaining in any way of the introduction 
of this topic into the debate. It has led to a very interesting and valuable 
exposition of the views of the Hon’ble Mover and of other Members who have 
followed him, and has shown, as indeed we have already reason to know, the same 
point was urged, for instance, by Sir Eazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy at the first 
meeting of the new Indian Commercial Congress — that there is a weighty body 
of opinion tending in this direction. The Government of India certainly do 
not underrate the importance of the question, nor do they fail to appreciate 
the confidence which the Hon*ble Mover and other Hon’ble Members 
have been good enough to show in them by their advocacy of this 
constitutional change. At the same time, I think, Council will recognize that 
I cannot follow them into a discussion of it, and will acquit me of any 
suspi^'ion of discourtesy if I abstain from doing so. I think they will readily 
realize that this is a topic outside of our purview, and one on which we 
are not entitled to express an opinion. But the fact that the Government 
of India cannot take part in a discussion of this topic will not impair the value 
of what has gone before in this debate Hon’ble Members have had an 
opportunity of expressing their views Thqse views ivill be duly recorded in the 
Proceedings of our Council, and will doubtless receive fiom the British Govern- 
ment, when the time comes, the consideration which is due to them. But, 
when the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola presses for the immediate considera- 
tion of this question by a committee, I must remind Hou’ble Members of the 
announcement made by my Hon’ble Colleague the I’inance Member, when the 
Einancial Statement was laid before Council. His Majesty’s Government, he 
told us, feel that the fiscal relationships of all parts of the Empire as between 
one another and the rest of the world must be reconsidered after the war, and 
they wish to avoid the raising of all such questions until that fortunate time 
shall have arrived. That being so, to press for an examination of this consti- 
tutional issue as an essential part of the consideration of the many other 
questions involved in the problem of industrial development in India, could 
only spell delay, and delay is of all things that which we should now most 
sedxdously endeavour to avoid. What we are considering in Council to-day 
is a business question, and I would put it to Council that the most businesslike 
course is to grapple with it in the way which is most practical at the moment. 
I shall hope to show that there are steps which can be taken without raising 
this constitutional issue now, and equally without prejudicing its future 
discussion ; and I would earnestly press on Council that, in pursuit of the larger 
aim, they should not in the meantime place unnecessary obstacles in the way 
of immediate practical advance Of one thing I am quite certain. I am 
oeritain they may rest assured that, in that re-examination of Imperial fiscal 
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relations which BKs Majesty’s Government have foreshadowed, the economic 
claims and interests of India will be fully considered. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, though he spoke with studied 
moderation, does not seem entirely to share that conviction. But I do 
not know that his chief example was very well chosen The Hewins 
Resolution in the House of Commons urged a closer economic co-operation 
among the different parts of the Empire, not after the war, but during 
the war and, though I entirely agree with the Hon’ble Member that 
the part which India has played during the war mighi have received 
a fuller recognition in the debate, the debate does not in any sense imply 
that she will be neglected in the future settlement. As to the Resolution not 
having been sent to us, as it was sent to the Dominions, I do not know myself 
that I should have regarded it in the light of a compliment to India if we had 
been invited to offer a closer economic co-operation in the conduct of the war. 
We have throughout the war, as Hon’ble Members well know, placed all our 
resources at the disposal of His Majesty’s ( rovernment, often to the detri- 
ment of the ordinary coixrse of trade, and His Majesty’s Government, I 
fancy, know very well that if there was any other matter on which we can give 
them help, they have only to ask us. I think the Hon’ble Member must have 
overlooked the very important answer which was given this morning to a ques- 
tion by the Hon’ble Mr. Achariar about the Allied Trade Conference in Paris. 
The Prime Minister has categorically stated in the House of Commons that, if 
any action affecting economic relations after the war is contemplated as a 
result of that Conference, the Government of India and the Governments of the 
Dominions would all be consulted before definite action is taken. That does 
not look as if it was proposed to neglect India after the war. 

** It is clear that the same pronouncement must affect the question of 
protection, which has also formed a large part of the speeches to which we have 
' listened to-day, since the question of any important modification in our fiscal 
system is manifestly inseparable from the question of the fiscal relationships 
of the parts of the Empire and of the rest of the world. We can all, I think, 
appreciate the objections to raising in war time a question which affects India’s 
relations not only with the United Kingdom, but also with foreign countries. 
In a sense, protection is a very live issue in India, since it is an issue in which 
all classes take a vigorous interest, and on which most educated Indians hold 
strong opinions, but, in view of this pronouncement by the British Government, 
it is not an issue which can be taken up at the moment. Nor, as Sir Guy 
Eleetwood Wilson said when we discussed the same subject three years ago, is it 
a question on which the Government of India are in a position to declare a 
policy of their own. Their policy is, and must be, the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government It is not therefore necessary for me — indeed it would be practically 
impossible in the time at my disposal and with the other questions to discuss 
which cannot be ignored — to endeavour to examine in detail the question in its 
application to India. All I would urare on Council is a warning — a warning 
against regarding protection, or indeed any other measure, as in itself a panacea 
for all industrial ills. Can we bfe sure that if protection were established in 
India, it would in effect secure the object which we have in mind to-day, 
namely, the building up of industries where the capital, control and manage- 
ment should be in the hands of Indians ? That, of course, is the special object 
which we all have in view. It is of imrdense importance alike to India herself 
and to the Empire as a whole, that Indians should take a larger share in the 
industrial development of their country Such progress means a higher 
standard of living, greater prosperity, and, not least, greater scope for political 
development. But can we be sure that protection would in itself necessarily 
bring about this end ? Might it not merely mean that the manufacturer who 
now competes with you from a distance, would transfer his activities to India 
and compete with you within your own boundaries ? That has been the 
case not infrequently in other countries. Nor does the example of the 
past indicate with any certainty that Indians would be the quickest to 
seize the opportunities which might be afforded to thpm by high tariffs. 
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if suoli tariffs were instituted in India. The fact is that the compe" 
tition of foreign imported goods is not by any means the only obstacle to 
industrial development in this country. It is curious to note, if we take the 
three most prominent and flourishing industries in India, jute, tea and cotton, 
that the industry in which Indians have taken the most important and most 
successful share, is the manufacture of cotton, where they have had to meet 
foreign competition both from the west and from the east, not only in overseas 
markets, but in India itself It would be very unsafe therefore, whatever may be 
the subsidiary causes of this phenomenon, to assume that protection, apart from 
any other question of its merits or demerits, would afford a complete solution of 
the problem, still less that it affords the only solution. Japan has been quoted 
from time to time in this debate as a country nith a high protective system, but 
Japan made a very large part of her industrial progress under a tariff systern of 
low duties, and only adopted a definite protective policy five years ago, by which 
time, of course, she was already a prominent manufacturing country. I wish 
to avoid entering into any controversy on this fiscal aspect of the case, but I 
would ask Hon’ble Members to bear these considerations in mind, when they 
hear protection urged as a remedy for all industrial shortcomings That 
attitude can only mean neglect of other important aspects of the problem, 
which, whether you have a high or a low tariff, equally demand most careful 
consideration. Let me remind Council of the words recently used in this con- 
nection by Sir Dorab Tata, the son of one of the most famous pioneers of 
industry whom India has yet known, and himself the head of one of the 
greatest of Indian industrial firms, speaking as President of the Indian Indus- 
trial Conference last year. He was prepared, he said, to accept such advan- 
tages as might accrue from a moderate protective tariff, but he added — ^I will 
quote his words : — 

' I wonld point out that a protective duty by itself can be of little use in stimulating 

the growth of home industries A manipulation of the tariff alone cannot create 

industries Theie are numerous ways, other than the introduction of a 

protective tariff, in which the State can, in my opinion, materially help the growth of indus- 
tries, and I for one would, immediately at any rate, concentrate on them. ' 

The sketch of industrial development in India which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Low has just put before Council, from the institution of the earliest cotton 
mills to the great enterprises undertaken by Messrs. Tata in recent years, shows 
that successful industries can be started and developed in this country by 
Indians. Why is it then, that in spite of these successful enterprises in the 
past, in spite of the fact that capital is forthcoming and in the industrially 
more progressive parts of India, such as Bombay, is freely forthcoming, for 
schemes backed by names which have earned the confidence of the public, 
the general tendency of the people is still to stand aloof from com- 
mercial enterprises and that confidence has not yet been established ? 
Both the history of the past, and the facts, as we know them of the 
present, are against finding the sole reason for this in causes such as the 
dlimate, the inferior quality of labour or foreign competition, though these of 
course all bear their part. I think e must face the fact that there are also 
other causes which are in part the fault of the people themselves. Sufficient 
knowledge, sufficient business experience, sufficient energy has not always been 
brought to bear on the launching of Indian enterprises. The vital necessity of 
sound business organization has not always been recognized, nor the almost 
equal importance of thorough technical and expert exanodnation of an industrial 
project before it is put before the public. I am afraid it must also be 
acknowledged that Indian commercial enterprise has not always Shown 
the energy and the determination to persevere in the face of set-backs, which 
is essential to eventual success. Much naturally is said in T-ndig. to-day of 
what has been done by the Japanese Government to promote the development 
of industries in Japan, but perhaps hardly sufficient stress ba.a been leid 
upon the qualities which the people of Japan themselves have shown, and 
the way in which they have im ported into their commercial enterprises the 
hardihood of body and spirit which have made them conspicuous among 
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tlie fighting nations of the world. Not only have they displayed great 
pertinacity and perseverance, but they have also, I believe, proved themselves 
to possess an unusual genius for combination and co-operation. Their largest 
industries are organized as guilds, and different branches of trade co-operate 
closely in the common aim of pushing Japanese goods against those of the 
rest of the world It is vitally important that Indians should acquire the 
same qualities. Let me make my meaning perfectly clear. Many of those 
who have been concerned in India’s commercial development have 
exhibited these qualities in a degree which proves that they need fear no 
comparison with other nations, either in the west or in the east. It is only 
necessary to cite the names of the Tatas, the Sassoons, of the concerns with 
which our Hon’ble Colleague hei*e Sir Eazulbhoy Currimbhoy is associated, 
of Sir Rajendranath Mukerji and others. Rut what I have just said is, I am 
afraid, true of much Indian enterprise which has endeavoured to follow in 
their steps without having appreciated the methods by which they have 
achieved their success. Where there is lack of thoroughness ; lack of vigour and 
perfjeverance ; where there is also lack of technical or business knowledge, 
and an absence of the instinct for combination, there is almost bound to be 
failure, and failure reacts on the public and means that capital is not forthcom- 
ing What we want to see established is confidence in the first place that success 
will be attained ; and the justification of that confidence by results. There has 
been too often in India a tendency towards two extremes both equally fatal — 
to an excessive timidity on the one hand, and on the other to a disastrous 
recklessness The only real remedy for either is experience — experience which 
will warn promoters that success is not to be easily achieved, and that only 
thoroughness in all stages of an enterprise can achieve it, but which will then 
prove to investors that on these terms it can be won, and that industrial 
ventures can be a legitimate and sound outlet for their money. 

Much, then, must rest with the people themselves, and there is plenty 
of evidence to show that a keener spirit is being developed, and that the 
essentials to success are being more generally appreciated. Rut can the State 
also take a share, and, if so, in what manner ? I think it is very clear that it 
can Ry the general spread of education it can help to improve the efSLciency 
of the labour force. It can unquestionably help in providing information 
as to markets, and can set up the necessary machinery for the collection and 
dissemination of commercial intelligence which it has sometimes opportunities 
of securing, not available to private persons. It can facilitate that most 
important pre-condition to the establishment of new industries to which I 
have just referred, the thorough technical and scientific examination' of a 
project before it is launched. It is clearly within the province of the State, 
especially in countries, such as India, to assist in technical education and 
scientific research, and it may properly be asked to provide experts to 
advise on promising lines of commercial enterprise Sir Dorab Tata, in the 
speech from which I have already quoted, spoke with legitimate pride of 
the immense care taken to investigate the scientific aspects of the schemes 
undertaken by his firm. This indeed is essential, but unless scientific insti- 
tutions are provided either by the State or by_ such princely private 
munificence as led to the foundation of the Tata Institute, it will often 
be very difficult for private persons to conduct the necessary researches in 
countries such as India where the necessary laboratories and equipment are 
not forthcoming on other terms. Rut even when this is provided for, I myself 
believe that there is yet more which the State may not improperly undertake. 
It must be remembered that there may still be a hiatus, the existence of which 
it ia not fair to attribute altogether to lack of enterprise on the part of the 
commercial community. The path of the pioneer in the west, as in the east, has 
been always a thorny one. There have been many failures before success has 
been achieved. Any one who cares to read the history of the gradual develop- 
ment, fqr instance, of the iron and steel trade in England will see how true thafi 
is. It is the case, of course, that in starting new industries in India the promo- 
will not be taking the same degree of risk as is involved in the laumffiing'^ of 
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a new inTention in which, unforeseen imperfections may he found when work- 
ing begins. But they are faced with conditions not altogether dissimilar 
owing to the especial difficulties which often arise in the transplantation of 
industries from one hemisphere to another. There are differences in climate, 
differences of labour and so on which may well affect seriously the cost of 
manufacture. W^hatever care may have been taken in the preparation of a 
project, there may still be unexpected obstacles. It may, I think, fairly be 
asked whether this is not the point at which the State should step forward and 
assist in what are in effect industrial experiments. This may be achieved in 
more^ ways than one. The State may provide, or at any rate facilitate the 
provision of finance for such industrial experiments or, alternatively, it may 
conduct the experiments itself; or it may take steps to provide especially 
cheap transport for manufactures made under certain conditions, either for 
internal consumption or for export. There are obvious difficulties. There 
is the difficulty in all such schemes of how far the State is to go in spending 
the taxpayers’ money on one particular branch of national development. 
What the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Raliimtoola told us this morning about 
certain activities of the Japanese Government throw a considerable light on 
that. He mentioned one industry, I think, which is capitalised at 6 million 
yen, which is something like a crore of rupees, on which Government are 
guaranteeing interest at 8 per cent. When one hears figures like that, one 
understands why a recent report calls attention to the vast increase in Japan’s 
national expenditure. In 1895, the Japanese national expenditure •was 
85.000,000 yen ; in 1914-16, it was 559,000,000 yen. The taxation per head 
in 1900-01 was 2‘75 yen; in 1914-15, it was 6‘50 yen. And the writer adds — 
‘Japan still has 60 per cent, of her people engaged in agriculture, and it is 
largely on the asrricuitural classes that this extra taxation tails.’ That might 
possibly be not inapplicable to India. I do not mean to say that that is an 
objection ^ that ought to stand in the way of all advance, but it is one which 
people might perhaps consider a little more when they attack the Government 
somewhat fiercely, as the Hon’ble Ur Banerjee did just now, for not having 
achieved more in the past. There fp the difficulty of avoiding any appearance 
of favouritism in the selection of concerns or industries to be assisted by the 
provision of funds ; or, in the case of the State itself, pioneering industries, the 
difficulty of avoiffing interference with private enterprise. But the end to be 
achieved is of i mm ense importance to the country, and it may well be argued 
that such risks are risks which Government may properly undertake, and the 
difficulties, difficulties which Government ought to face. 

“ The Government of India and Local Governments can fairly claim that 
they have already done a good deal on the lines I have just indicated. On the 
instructional side, large sums, especially of recent years, have been spent on 
technical education, and there has been a very considerable advance both in 
the direction of technical institutes and schools, and in the quality of instruc- 
tion given therein. Experts in particular industries have been appointed 
in certain Provinces, and steps have been taken to add to their numbers. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee asked what we have done about glass. We have 
an expert on glass now on his way out to India. The delay has not been 
because it is extremely difficult at this time, owing to the war, 
to obtain the services of experts. An especially significant advance has 
been made in "the creation of the Sydenham College of Commerce at Bom- 
bay which, it may well be hoped, will result in raising the standard of 
business aptitude** and knowledge among Indians. Apart from directly 
educative work, the Government of India have taken up the question of 
improving their system of commercial intelligence, and after a thorough 

subject, have placed proposals before the Secretary of State, 
wmch, if accepted, will, we hope, enable the Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence to deal far more comprehensively with the huge subject 
entrusted to him, and will make his office of more practical utility to men of 
business We have also within the last few weeks instituted the first Com- 
mercial Museum in India, and we intend to make this a permanent exhibition* 
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wliere samples of Indian made goods will be shown to wholesale buyers The 
great advantage of these Museums, I may remark in passing, has long been 
recognised in other commercial countries, such as Japam and Germany, 
and similar exhibitions have recently been organized with remarkable 
success in the United J£ingdom. As to the more direct for ms of assistance to 
industry, the Hon’ble Mr. Low has given Council a brief account of what has 
been done in rendering financial assistance to certain selected enterprises and 
in the direct pioneering of industries by Local Governments. "We all know 
that this pioneering of industries met with some measure of success in Madras, 
but that Lord Morley desired its discontinuance, on the ground that one of the 
enterprises concerned had resulted in interference with private enterprise. It 
is certainly unfortunate that the experiment could not have been more fully 
tested, though every one will admit that the closest attention should be paid 
to the necessity of avoiding action which might operate in any way to diseoui- 
age private endeavour, which is, above all things, what we wish to stimulate. 
Since that time experiments have been permitted for the demonstration 
of the commercial possibilities of industries on a small scale, but it is 
doubtful whether, under snob conditions, the results can be sufiioiently 
conclusive The Railway Board also have impressed upon the different 
Railway Administrations the desirability of watching carefully for oppor- 
tunities for fostering local industries by the quotation of favourable rates 
for the carriage of raw material required in manufacture and of the finished 
product. They circularised all the Administrations rn this subject early last 
year. The interests of railways and of the industries in this matter are identical, 
since the new industry brings more trafdc to the railway, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the matter has been generally neglected by railways in the past, 
but it seemed desirable to impress it upon them once more. At the sarqe 
time, the Rail’^^ay Board addressed a Communique to the commercial public 
calling attention to their letter to the Railway Administrations and impressing 
on the public the importance of giving the fullest particulars when asking for 
a concession. I have recently asked for a return of the results of this circular, 
and they are decidedly satisfactory. It is true that not very many applicatious 
have been made, but practically all those which have been made have been 
arranted The Government of India, therefore, can certainly claim that the ques- 
tion of the promotion of industries has not been neglected, but for reasons partly 
beyond our own control, the action which has been taken hitherto has not been 
sufficiently continuous and co-ordinated to furni^ conclusive guidance for the 
stmping of our policy in the future, especially as we wish that policy to be more 
definite and more comprehensive The more Government considered the question, 
the more they have felt that there are many points which require further in- 
vestigation, both as to the industries which afford the best opening for further 
development in India and as to the way in which Government can best help, and 
they are convinced that for that investigation they ought to have the assistance of 
unofficial, and especially of commercial, experience. In other words, we had 
already come to the same conclusion as is set forth in the terms of the Resolution. 
I may remind Council that, in a speech at the close of the last session. His 
Excellency the Viceroy, welcoming the prominent place which this problem bad 
taken in the debates of Council, said that it was receiving the most careful consi- 
deration of himself and of the Government of India, and that he hoped to see it 
taken up vigorously and effectively as soon as normal conditions supervened. In 
pursuance of the policy foreshadowed in these words, the Gov< rument of India 
addressed the Secretary of State in the autumn of last year, pointing out their 
difficulties in the matter and asking his approval to the appo^tment of a com- 
mission composed of a suitable number of bu&iness-men, experts and officials, 
some of whom should be acquainted with Indian conditions, some with indus- 
trial progress in other countries where similar objects have been pursued, and 
others with industrial problems, generally, on their business side. We proposed 
lhat the whole question should be examined of whether new openings can be 
found for the pio^|jiable employment of Indian capital and whether, and if so in 
what manner Go^rnment can usefully give direct encouragement to industrial 
development ; and we proposed that, in examining this latter question, the 
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Commission sb.onld be free to consider the question of pioneer industries de novo 
as well as sueb. other methods of stimulating industries as the supply of 
technical and expert advice, the provision, directly or indirectly, of financial 
assistance, or other means which might seem good to the commission. I am 
glad to say that the Secretary of State has sanctioned this proposal, and has 
enabled us to make what I trust will be the beginning of a new and important 
departure in the history of Indian industrial development. His consent — and 
I need not say that this is a source* of special satisfaction to Govern- 
ment — enables me, as I have already said, also to accept this Resolution, 
which has been supported to-day by all Hon’ble Members who have 
spoken in this debate. We have secured for Chairman of the Commission 
Sir Thomas Holland, who will be well-known to many Members here 
as the late Director of the Geological Survey, who did so much to bring that 
Department into close touch with the commercial life of India In addition 
to the Chairman, there will be seven or eight members, of whom three will be 
Indians. I am sorry that I am not yet in a position to give Council the names 
of all the members of the Commission, but two of the Indian members have 
already accepted, our Hon’ble Colleague Sir Eazulbhoy Currimbhoy and Sir 
Rajendranalh Mookerji I am sure that both these names will” commend 
themselves to Council. We hope also to secure the services of a representa- 
tive of the Parsi community in Bombay, a community which has always been 
associated with industrial progress in India. Prom ofSicial circles we have 
appointed Mr. Dow, now Secretary in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry, who, as Counci 1| all know, has taken throughout his career in India 
a special interest in this question of promotion of industries It is necessary 
that my successor should have the benefit oC Mr Dow’s experience 
for his first few months of ofiB.ee, so that probably Mr Dow will not join 
the commission until the early autumn ; but in view of his previous knowledge 
and experience of the subject, I do not think that this will in any way mili- 
tate against his usefulness on the commission. There will also be a represent- 
ative of European commerce in India, and probably two members who vrill 
bring an outside experience from the United Ringdom No time vill be lost 
before commencement of work Sir Thomas Holland himself leaves England 
in the middle of April, and will begin preliminary work at Simla, but I cannot 
say for certain yet when the commission, as a whole, will assemble. In fram- 
ing the terms of reference we have excluded from the commission’s inquiries, 
for the reasons I have already mentioned, any consideration of the piesent fiscal 
policy of the Government of India. Nor do we propose that they should re- 
examine those aspects of technical and industrial education which have recently 
been dealt with by committees working in England and India, whose reports 
are at present under the considei’ation o± the Government of India. The tei'ms 
of reference to the Commission will be as follows : — • 

They will be instructed to examine and report upon the possibilities of 
further industrial development in India, and to submit their recommendations 
with special reference to the following questions : — 

(а) whether new openings for the profitable employment of Indian 

capital m commerce and industry can be indicated ; 

(б) whether, and if so, in what manner. Government can usefully give 

direct encouragement to industrial development — 

(i) by rendering technical advice more freely available j 

(ii) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a commer- 
cial scale of particular industries ; 

(in) by affording, directly or indirectly, financial assistance to 
industrial enterprises ; or 

(iv) by any other means which are not incompatible with the 
existing fiscal policy of the Government of India. 

*‘It will be clear, therefore, to Hon’ble Members that the commission will 
,3!i.ot be authorized to examine either the constitutional issue raised by the 
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Hon’ble Sir Ibraliim Rabiratoola, or tbe existing fiscal policy of tbe Govern- 
ment of India I hope Council will appreciate, even if they would have pre- 
ferred an inquiry which would have embraced these topics, that there are good 
and sufficient reasons for the limitation imposed on the Commission’s labours, 
a limitation which will in no way prejudice the examination of either of these 
two questions hereafter. I hope also that I have been able to show that there 
is a very large field of important and valuable matter to be investigated by a 
commission limited, as is proposed, to the more purely industrial aspect of this 
problem. 

** One other proposal of ours I may also mention to Council Japan 
is the most interesting example of a nation which has developed a structure 
of modern industrial and commercial enterprise from a past which knew 
nothing of Western economic conditions It is therefore of great interest 
and value to know exactly what her Government has done to aid her people 
in this notable advance which they have made. The Government of India 
have already received some information on the subject, though there has 
not been time for me to deal with it this afternoon, but we felt that it was 
very desirable to obtain more detailed particulars for the use of the Industrial 
Commission, and we have therefore arranged that Professor G. J. Hamilton, the 
Minto Professor of Economics in Calcutta, should visit Japan — ^he has in fact 
already started — and should prepare a report which will be available in the early 
autumn. 

** In conclusion. Sir, let me repeat that it is a source of great satisfaction to 
the Government of India that they have been able to accept this Resolution. 
May I add that I am especially glad that we should have been able to take this 
definite step in advance before the close of my own time in India ? I make 
no apology, so far as my own responsibility is concerned, for this step not 
having been taken earlier India is an immense country where the economic 
conditions are unusually complex and sometimes, almost paradoxical ; and for a 
newcomer there is much to learn and something also perhaps to unlearn. But 
I am glad to think that, before the end of my period of office as Commerce 
Member, we have been able to see our way more clearly towards an industrial 
policy. I am a firm believer in India’s industrial future, and though I shall 
have left India before the commission has even commenced its sittings, no one 
will look forward with greater interest to the outcome of its labours ” 

Tbe lEXon’ble IMr. O. Vijia.rag'ba.vaiclxaria.r : — " Sir, I wish to 
make two observations on the motion before us 

I am unwilling to treat the Resolution as a dead one, and I am not going 
to join in its funeral On the other hand, I think I have to render my thanks 
to the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola for his very important motion and the 
excellent statement he made in support of it I would also thank the Hon’ble 
Sir William Clark for the able and sympathetic statement he has made 
Reading between the lines of his speech — if one can read a speech when it is 
being made — ^it seems clear that the Government has abandoned the policy 
outlined some years ago by Lord Morley, then Secretary of State for India On 
that account and on that account alone, C render my most hearty thanks on be- 
half of the country to the Government, both here and at Home And yet I 
have some considerable doubts whether the commission at this time is most 
opportune. The Resolution asks for a very comprehensive scope of this 
inquiry in view to advance this country to be on a par with the great nations 
of the world. I am not sure whether the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola has 
not raised and challenged a premature issue, considering the circumstances in 
which the Empire is just now involved ; and I am not sure whether this prema- 
ture challenge of this great issue is not responsible for a hasty, — I beg pardon 
— ^I mean a rapid decision on the part of Government, both here and in 
England 

“ In England itself most of the doctrines, economic and political and 
international, are on their diet and trial. They will all bo revised for the 
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benefit of England, for the benefit of the Empire and for the benefit of human- 
ity We know that we are to take part in the reconstr action of the whole 
Empire, and Sir ^William Clark also has told us so just now. May I know there- 
fore what is the object of this commission in the meanwhile? How many vears 
.ciore will the war last? Assume that the war will be over in a year, and that 
peace will be reached in about 18 months Of a maximum of 2 years W e have 
lost over a century and a half under the British GJ-overnment since the Indian 
industries have been killed What is the value of these two years then that 
we cannot postpone this inquiry and wait till the peace is ) cached ? Sir William 
Clark, while saying that certain vital questions are beyond the purview of this 
commission, yet traverses them somewhat, I think it is wholly unnecessary 
for me during the limited time at my disposal to tt averse them too He talked 
of two important matters, protection and climatic conditions, which will 
make it difficult for India to manufacture certain things It is not the 
ambition of India to manufacture things which cannot be manufactured 
at a profit. It is often stated, for instance, that certain finer cotton counts 
cannot be manuj^tured in India with profit in order that we may com- 
pete with the rest of the world. It is not our ambition to attempt to manu- 
facture such if impracticable, or only practicable at a loss But at the same 
time, our feeling is that the best experiments have not been made in India in 
this direction. India contains all sorts of climates It may be possible to make 
these counts in some hill stations with profit ; or it may not be profitable 
at all ; that is out«:ide the question now. As rearards protection, the Hon’ble 
Member for Commerce and Industry simply asked a question and did not give 
the answer, and very properly too ‘Would it be good ’ he asks us ‘to have 
protection for India ?’ He has not told us vhether it would be good or bad. 
I am very glad he has left it at that point. My ansv ei* is that it would bo very 

g ood. In this matter we must go by the examples of other countries. The 
iolonies, the United States of America, and all the coun<^Ties in the west have 
adopted protection Whatever may be the a pr%ori views of writers on the sub- 
ject, the fact remains that these countries have growm immensely wealthy. It 
might be that in the beginning, when they first introduced protection, suoh*^coun- 
tries may have to pay a little more for what they want than they would other- 
wise have to, it* foreign exports were freely allowed ; but soon this settled itself ; 
the increase in wealth in those countries — the* enoimous wealth — ^is the best 
answer to the question put by the Hon’ble Sir William Clark At any rate, 
the Government here and the Government in England do not choose to make 
these experiments in the direction of protection for India I do not see any reason 
why it has not been done and why it cannot be done, and all that I say is the 
fact that the question remains an open one. This country is in a very different 
position from several other countries. Other countries which adopted protection 
did so with a clean slate and without history to guide them We were able to 
olothe India and clothe the whole world once Upon a time as is well known. 
Our industries were killed by the East IndiaCompany and by those who succeeded 
it in its sovereign functions, by the adoption of narrow and in the end suicidal 
policies^ That being so, it is not fair to say that protection would not be good 
for' India. Then, I respectfully protest against the exceedingly narrow scope 
ef the reference to the coming commission. Now, either protection will 
be allowed us or it will not be allowed us after the war. I cannot understand 
why the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State should not arm himself with a 
report, with a judgment, and with the evidence of prominent Indians for use 
later on in either case The reference prohibits any question, any investigation 
^ to tins policy I even believe that the commissioners will have an exceed- 
ingly difficult task to perform in these circumstances. They are told that 
they could not put a i^gle question as to the existing policy ; but I can 
easily imagine a position wherein the questions will be so dove-tailed that 
it would be impossible for the commission satisfactorily to execute the 
command given to them by Government. That being so, I ask the question in 
my ignorpnee and doubt — ^I do not oppose the motion — whether it is useful 

no"!: w9>il' O' little longer ? W fiat is the object ^ tbift oojnmission. 
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to inquire and report under conditions so very unnatural I sTiould say, and 
against the aspirations of the Indians ? In short what is the object of this 
commission ? 

“There is another point M’hich Sir William Clark has not touched upon. 
In these matters it is not enough that Government judges for us always. It 
must al^ ays try to meet us half-way and to let agitation compose itself. In 
this matter it is not likely that the Indian agitation will compose itself. It did 
not ask any of us; it did not take the views of us, the quasi-representatives in this 
Council, even informally in the matter of the reference. It did not ask us to 
assist them even in the matter of the names of the personnel In one point of 
view, howei er, I am glad of that and I congratulate Government in their 
choice so lar as the names announced to us are concerned ; and I am more 
glad still that the other names are not announced, because it leaves me 
tree to say exactly what 1 wish to say. Even if there he one member on this 
commission, whose views against us in connection with nationallindustries were 
ill-disguised and hostile, then this fact will make the report of the commission 
to he received with suspicion it it be against the cherished views, by us all 
That is to say, the commission is appointed without any reference to the wishes 
of the people of India and without any reference to public opinion in India. 
Apart from all these, taking the fact as it is, the scope of the proposed inquiry 
is, in my humble opinion, so narrow that its usefulness is highly problematical. 
I am one of those who believe that this commission should stand over for two 
years.” 

Tlte E[oii*1ile lUr. Seta.lv-a>d : — Sir, while welcoming the 
announcement made by the Hon’ble Member for Commerce and Industry about 
the appointment of this commission, I join with my friend, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Achariar, in regretting the restriction of the scope of reference ^ The 
Hon’ble Sir William Clark said that the question of fiscal autonomy, being a 
constitutional question as well as the question of protection, would be excluded 
from the purview of this commission. As I said, I deprecate the restriction 
put upon the scope of I his inquiry It may be that on inquii'y it will be 
found that protection is not good for India, but why not allow the commis- 
sion to inquire into it and come to the conclusion that it is not needed Then 
the hands of the Government will be strengthened by that conclusion If, on the 
contrary, the commission is of opinion on inquiry, that it is needed, why should 
that expedient be thrown away ? Speaking of protection further, the Hon*ble 
Sir William Clark said that that was not the only solution of the problem He 
said that a good deal depended upon the people themselves, and he said that the 
s access of Japan was greatly owing to the enterprise and self-reliance shown by 
the people of that country. That is perfectly true. Eut may I ask my Hon’ble 
friend to remember how tar that self-reliance and enterprise must have been 
engendered and stimulated by the consciousness that behind them was their 
own Government, quite prepared to do anything tor the purpose of fostering 
their industries and manufactures. Can that be said in any measure of the 
people of this country ? Can it be said that the Goverjj.ment of India, even if 
they wished to do so, are free to take any measures necessary to accomplish 
sucn an object ? Why have we not a standing example in this country of the 
excise duties to demonstrate that the Government of India is not free ? The 
Government of India have acknowledged time a^ter time that it is a tax that 
ought to be abolished. Still they are unable to do it, because they are helplee^ 
before the Home Government, unable to carryout a reform which they them- 
selves feel to be absolutely necessary for the purpose of fostering the cotton 
industry in this country. That is where the differertce comes in between 
Japan and India. There, as I pointed out, the people have the conscdonsness 
of having the Government fully behind them, not only willing, but having 
the power, to accomplish what they think is necessary for the 'purposes of 
fostering their industries. That unfortunately cannot be said of thee Govern- 
ment of India ; and that is why my friend. Sir Ibrahim Hahimtoola, has 
raised the quee^on about the* hseal autonomy of the Indian Qovemraent, 
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“ Sir, if tlie people of India had behind them the Government of India 
with full power to do what they feel is necessary for the trades, industries 
and manufactures of this country, enterprise and reliance would be stimulated 
and engendered as it has been in a country like Tapan ; that is Avhere I 
say the question of fiscal autonomy comes in, and still that matter is not 
allowed to be considered by this commission. I followed the Hon’ble Mr. Loav’s 
speech with great interest, and I confess I admired the current of self-satis- 
1 action running through his remarks. He strove by a mass of facts to establish 
the point that a great deal had been accomplished in this country not only 
by the people but also by the Government. I wish I could be as optimistic 
as Mr. Low. But do the facts justify any such optimitism at all ? Why, only 
the other day we had a very striking illustration of the fact that the commerce, 
trade and industries of this country are far behind what they ought to be. 
During the discussion on the Cncome-tax Amendment Act and the Einanoial 
Statement it came out. Sir, that in the whole of this country there were only 

13.000 people who pay income-tax on Rs. 24,000 a year. 

TKe Hon’ble Khaiin Sailiaidur ]M[olia>mm£td Shafi. : — 

3,'600.’’ 

‘Phe lIoii’'ble BSr. Setalvad “ It is still worse if it is only 3,600. 
But I understood 13,000 was the figure mentioned by the Einance Member 
and I will take that figure. Among these 13,000, are included officials with 
salaries of more than Rs. 2,000 a month ; there are also included non-officials 
employed in private firms drawing such salaries, there are also included 
professional men, lawyers and medical gentlemen. If we exclude roughly 

3.000 on all these heads we have a residue of only 10,000 persons, including 
Joint Stock Companies, who pay income-tax on more than Rs. 24,000, i.e , 
only £1,600 a year. If that is the fact with regard to incomes of Rs 24,000 
a year, can you say that trades and industries, and especially manufacturing 
industries, are so far advanced that we can say that the progress has been 
what it ought to be ? I feel. Sir, that the progress made both "in manufac- 
turing industries and in trade and commerce is really infinitesimal when we 
look at the large population and the vast expanse of this country. I think 
immediate efforts should be made to put things right In that point of view 
I welcome the appointment of this commission which will tell the Government 
what is really to be done in this direction. There is another point that should 
be borne in mind ; industrial development will also largely relieve the horrors 
of famine that periodically devastate this country. If you divert the 
population, the extra population, from agricultural to industrial pursuits, you 
will thereby lessen the calamaties of famine ; that was clearly exemplified 
during the last famine in 19I0-II in Bombay. In Guzerat, Deccan and 
Klonkan there was a very severe famine in 1899-1900 ; then they had the next 
famine in I9I0-II and this is what the Bombay Government said — 

‘The increase in industrial activity and Jthe number oE large works in pi ogress which 
created a demand for labonr in excess of the supply has rendered the labouring classes largely 
independeut of agricultural employment Thus, when the strain came the people displayed 
an unexpected power of lesistance, and though the failure of the harvest was nearly as com- 
plete and the prices of food grains rose nearly to the same level as in 1899-1900, the assis- 
tance the people required from G-overniaent was infinitely less'' 

Th&t shows that industrial devlopment in this country will also mitigate 
very much in future years the horrors of famine. Therefore, as I said, 1 
welcome the appointment of this commission, but I deprecate the restriction of 
its reference. Then, the Hon’ble Sir William Clark said that after the war the 
larger constitutional questions and the position occupied by India with regard 
to^commerce and- industry in the Empire, and other large questions will be 
undertaken- * I hope that when this is undertaken, that India will haVe 
eoonomic^and political justice done to her, and that industries and commerce 
will bfir^t^aulated and euQomaged in the msmner they deserve to b© 
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Tire Hon’ble Paiiidit IVEaidaiii jy[olia>n. lSS.&ilsb-vl.ysb : — “ Sir, I 
offer my liearly thanks to the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola for the Reso- 
lution which he has placed in such an admirable speech before the Council, 
and I offer my deep thanks to tho Government of India and the Secretary of 
State for having accepted the Resolution. The anticipatory announcement by 
the * Times ’ of the appointment of a commission to carry out the recom- 
mendation contained in the Resolution has caused not a little surprise, because 
it is against the practice usually followed on such occasions that an announce- 
ment should be made in respect of a Resolution before it has been moved. It 
has also caused surprise because the personnel of the commission has been 
announced in. London, while it seems proper that it should have been 
announced in Delhi. However, that should not take away the satisfaction 
that we feel at the appointment of the commission, and the selection 
of the members of the commission whose names have been made public. I parti- 
cularly wish to express the satisfaction that we non-ofl5.oial members, no less than, 
I believe, the official members, feel at the fact that Sir Thomas Holland is to be 
President of this commission We know his broad sympathies, and his keen 
interest in the development of India ; we know he will bring a broad outlook 
to bear on questions affecting us, and we have every confidence that under his 
presidentship every question referred to the commission will be considered with 
great thoi’oughness and freedom from bias. I hope. Sir, that in deciding the 
names of other members which, I understaad, have not yet been settled, the 
Government will be pleased to consider the view that has been expressed as to 
the composition of the Commission, Government no doubt are the best 
judges w'ith regard to that matter We cannot claim that we should be 
consulted formally about it ; but we expect that non-official sentiment both 
here and outside, will receive a litxle more consideration in the selection 
of ♦the remaining membeis It^is not only experts who have got special 
knowledge of industrial matters, but also representatives of the educated 
public, who are keenly interested in the industrial development of the 
country and in the well being of the community, who can bring a great deal 
of useful knowledge to bear on the discussion of the questions which will come 
before the commission It is therefore desirable, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will view the matter in this light, that there should be some more 
responsible non-official representatives of public opinion on the commission. 
Sir, one Hon’ble Member has said that the Resolution having been accepted 
it is dead. I say the Resolution is not dead It lives, and will bear fruit. 
Eurther discussion on it is needed, because the discussion which has preceded, 
makes it necessary to draw attention to certain points- 

“ The appointment of the commission is a great event in tho industrial 
history of Indig,. E'er a long time past Indians have been incessantly praying 
*that more should be done to promote indigenous industries than has been done 
and was being done. My friend. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, expressed his 
intention — I do not beti ay a secret — to bring forward a Resolution like t his 
more than a year ago, and the subject has been alluded to by many speakers 
in this Council on various occasions Therefore, the appointment of' the 
commission is a matter of great national importance to us, and it is necessary 
that we should freely express our opinions as to the matters which we think 
ought to be taken up by it. Erom that point of view and because the 
m^ter has been referred to by the Hon’ble Sir William Clark also in hia 
speech, I would request the Government to reconsider the question of the 
scope of the reference. It is no doubt true that during the time of the war, 
action cannot be taken in regard to the recommendations of the commission 
on certain questions. A decision on matters of constitutional issue may be 
delayed, because a decision on such matters can only be arrived at after consult- 
ing the Governmeut in England ; but it seems to mo that that offers no bar, but 
on the contrary furnishes a very strong reason why the commission should be 
asked to submit definite opinions on those issues, formed after cool consideration 
and formulated with care, in order that the Government of India should 
examine them betimes, and be prepared to put them forward, before the 
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Govemment in England wlien. th.o time comes, as it must soon come, for arriv” 
ing at a decision on those questions. 

"‘lam certain. Sir, nobody will dispute, the Hon*ble Sir "William Clark’s 
remarks made it clear that he certainly does not dispute, the necessity and im- 
portance of a consideration of those issues. He did not find fault with the dis- 
cussion raised nere anent those issues. But if those issues are material to a 
proper consideration of the question of the development of India’s indigenous 
industries, it is certainly necessary that they should be considered calmly by the 
Commission, and that their report should be considered by the Government of 
India, and be ready to be laid before the Government in England when the 
time comes for it. 

“ So also in regard to protection. Those are matters. Sir, which affect the 
question of the growth of Indian industries in a very large way. It is no good 
fighting shy of them ; they must be faced and solved. There is almost a settled 
conviction in the minds of a great body of Indians, if not of all Indians, who 
give any thought to these matters, that the interests of India are not always 
considered, and that the Government of India are compelled by their very 
situation, by the vei'y circumstance of being subordinate to the Government 
in England, which undoubtedly is a fact which nobody can ignore, they are 
compelled at times to arrive at decisions, if I may say so without meaning 
the smallest disrespect, both in the way of commission and omission, which they 
do not in their heart of hearts approve and which they sometimes distinctly and 
decidedly oppose and consider to be harmfxxl That has often been the history 
of Indian finance in our relations with England in the past, and there is a 
strong feeling growing that that history should now end ; that a new 
chapter should now open, and that the British Government should look; at 
Indian questions primarily from the Indian point of view, and only secondarily 
frdm the English point of view. Eor all that, it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment should reconsider the question of the scope of the inquiry of the 
commission. 

** There are some other points to which I would like briefly to invite 
attention. I wish we would draw the veil ovet all the past and not refer to 
it all ; but when somewhat exasrgerated claims are made on one side of pro- 
gress achieved, and attention is drawn on the other side to opportunities 
neglected, it becomes necessary to refer to the subject, not in a spirit of contro- 
versy, not in a spirit of hurting susceptibilities, but to point out that in all con- 
science there is room, and very great room, for initiating a new and large 
departure A memorandum was published in 1911 under the orders ot Lord 
Morley, showing some of the results of Indian administration in the fifty years 
from the time that India passed under the Crown until 1911. An excellent 
summary was given in it of the progress which had been achieved in various 
departments of national activity, during that period. In dealing with the 
question of manufactures, it was stated there in paragraph 44 — 

• In. old times India was a self-contained country, where every tract, more or less, made its 
own clothes from its own cotton, produced its own iron and made its own tools, grew and 
consumed its own food. Yarn was spun, cloth was woven, iron was smelted, and tools were 
^ade on a small scale by individual workmen after rude methods. Before 1858, the old order 
was changing, bub the change has been very much more I'apid since. Machine-made fabrics 
and tools have largely taken the place of the local manufactures ; and no doubt many 
thousands of families have lost the trade and the custom their ancestors had enjoyed lor 
generations * 

* 

The memorandum then went on to point out what could be put in the 
opposite scale and it said : — 

* JBut this chang^e has not been withont compensatin£y advantages* Some of the 
Xndian art industries^ suoh as embroidery, carpet-weaving^ and work in silver and gold have 
experienced the beneficial demand of a growing foreign trade, Agrieulbure, which always 
was, and siaH is^ the mainstay of the popnlafeon^ has expanded enormously* Other industries 
have 
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It referred to tlie growth of cotton mills, jute mills, rice mills and other 
mills, like flour mills, oil mills, woollen mills, paper mills, pottery works, and 
the great workshops attached to railways and shipbuilding yards. 

It would be clear from that reference that the Government must recog- 
nize that they have never yet done much worth speaking of in the direction of 
encouraging manufactures. The fact is unfortunately indisputable. In one 
branch, the Irrigation branch, the achievements of Government stand out 
eloquent to show what a great and beneficial work has been done there. In 
the matter of railways also, great credit can rightly be claimed by Government 
for what has been done ; but not so, I am sorry to think, in the field of manu- 
factures Education and industries go very much together. And as Sir John 
Hevett, speaking a few years ago, said there was no subject on which more had 
been written and less done than on the subject of technical education. I regret 
also to say that there is no subject on which less has been done by the 
Government than in the direction of promoting indigenous industries It 
is a reproach to us. Sir, that while we have enormous natural resources, 
raw materials which we can and ought to turn into manufaclures, we allow 
those materials to be exported out of the "country, to be worked up and utilized 
by other countries, to their immense benefit and our immense loss This 
state of things should soon come to an end. 

“ In that connection my friend the Hon’ble Sir William Clark has drawn 
attention to two facts. In the first instance, he has pointed out that there are 
some parts of India, like Bombay, where there are men of vigour, men of business 
capacity who have pi’ospered : I wish them more prosperity. But he deplored 
that in other parts of India 'people showed a lack of these qualities, and he 
argued that if there was not an equal degree of industrial progress in other parts, 
the fault, partly at least, lay with the people. I do not dispute that proposition 
altogether ; but I submit that the blame for this state of things lies largely also 
on the Government, because Sir, as the history of Japan, which has been referred 
to again and again, shows, it is technical education, and practical training in 
business which have to be imparted to the people in order that they should 
develop qualities of business men and become fit to promote indigenoiis indus- 
tries That has unfortunately not been done. Let us not quarrel v ith the fact, 
lot us accept it as an unfortunate and sad fact ; and let us try to make up for 
past deficiencies by an honest earnest endeavour to do all that ought to be done 
in this direction in the future. What is needed is that there should be a 
larger and more systematic policy of promoting industrial, technical and 
commercial education. There is very little of it yet to speak of. My friend 
the Hon’ble Member for Commerce and Industry had better not ask us to go 
closely into that as(>ect of the question. Secondly, even without touching the 
larger questions of fiscal autonomy and protection, there is a ^eat oeal 
which the Government can do in the way of pioneering industries and in 
other ways pointed out by the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola. Japan holds 
out an excellent example to us Eorty years ago. Japan was in a bad 
way — much worse, perhaps, than India. In the course of thirty years, by a 
system of industrial education and by affording every necessary help and 
encouragement to its nascent industries, in the couise of thirty years, Japan 
has changed the face of its country. Its raw exports have been steadily 
diminishing ; the exports of its manufactured articles have been steadily 
growing That has been the history of other countries too. Less than 
100 years ago Germany was in the most backward condition, so far as 
manfacturing industries were concerned. It has in the course of the last 
76 years become a great manufacturing country. That has been the history of 
many other countiies. Our first necessity therefore is a recognition by the 
Government of the need of the insistent need, of providing on a larger scale fora 
systematic training of our youths in industrial and technical matters, and for 
giving them that practical training without which business capacities cannot be 
developed. Our second need is — ** 
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Tlie H'on’ble the Vice-President : — “ The Hon’ble Member’s 
time is up now.” 

The Hon’ble Pa.ndit Mndnn Idohan Mailaivisra*. : — ** May I 

finish ? ” 

The Hon^ble the Vice-President : — ‘^I think you have already 
taken up your time. I must ask the Hon’ble Member to sit down.” 

The Pton’ble Psindit Blaidain Mohan Malaviya : — “ I bow 

to your ruling. Sir, but with regret.” 

The Hon*ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola : — Sir, I wish to say 
a few words in reply. In the first place, I appreciate the courtesy of the Hon’ble 
Mr, Stewart in pointing out that the whole debate which has taken place 
has been a waste of time. Sir, the difference between the Hon’ble ember 
and myseif is merely this. He implicitly believes that what a newspaper 
understands has the force of a Government Resolution published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. I have not yet acquired that faith in what appears in 
newspapers in the form which has now become common, that it understands 
that a certain thing is going to happen. I may tell him, that it has been for 
the last two years that X have been sending Resolutions on this subject and 
that they have been disallowed ; that last year a Resolution identically in the 
same words was sent in to Government and was also disallowed. I may, 
therefore, lay claim to the fact that my perseverance in giving notices of a 
Resolution on the subject has promoted the consideration of the question, and 
has very probably led to the formation of this commission. Sir, 1 have never 
said that India is not making industrial progress. What I have contended is, 
that our progress is not adequate ; that if the Government of India had a free 
hand and made earnest efforts in the development of industries as 
other civilized countries have done, our progress would have been enviable. 
The very fact that we have made substantial industrial progress in certain 
provinces of India without any direct help from the Government is to my 
mind proof positive of the fact that our natural advantages are overwhelming, 
and that, in consequence of such advantages, we have been successful to 
a certain extent in spite of the serious drawbacks xrbioh we have had to 
Work under. I therefore wish to point out that, if we had our Government 
at the back of the enterprising people in India to the same extent as other 
civilized countries, then our natural advantages would have led to an enor- ' 
mously greater industrial development than has actually taken place. In 
support of that view, may I, Sir, once again point out that out of our total 
imports of 122 millions, 96 millions or 80 per cent, is represented by naanu- 
faotured goods. Out of our total exports of 162 millions, 81 millions are raw 
materials which work out to exactly 60 per cent., and that 43 millions are food- 
stuffs and tobacco, bringing the total of both to about 77 per cent. Now 
I should ^ke to ask whether any country importing manufactured goods tQ ' 
the extent of 80 per cent, of its total imports and exporting 77 per cent, of raw 
materials and food-stuffs can by any stretch of imagination be said to be 
progressing satisfactorily in industrial development ? Sir, it is in order to bring 
forward the industrial and economic backwardness of this country ihat I have 
brought forward the present Resolution at the only time when. I am permitted 
to do so, though I have been making efforts in tli^ direction for the last two 
ye^. Sir, 1 think even the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart will admit that, though 
a little time of the Oounoil has been spent in the discussion of this question, 
the very illuminating reply which has been elicited from the Hon’ble Sir 
William Clark amply compensates for it. Though I do not agree with some 
of the points made by the Hon’ble Member and to which I intend to refer, 

I think the Council will agree that the subject was dealt with by him in a 
masterly manner. 
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Before I procseedto deal witkisome of the points made by the Hon’ble 
Member, I will make a brief reference to what he said in regard to my not 
following the reply which was given to-day to an interpellation of my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Achariar. Sir, may I take this opportunity of pointing ont that. 
Tinder the present system, we find it extremely difidcnlt to hear and to 
follow the answers read out to ns in this hall. If the answer was given 
this morning, in the terms mentioned, no fault can be found with me in not 
noticing it because I could not hear it distinctly. In the Bombay Legislative 
Council we have a different system. The questions and answers are printed 
and put on the table in front of each member, who can therefore follow 
the replies when the Secretary calls attention to the number of the interpellation. 
If some such system was followed in this Council, we would not remain under 
the present disadvantage. 

** Sir, my attention was drawn to the taxation per unit of population in 
Japan which is stated to have gone up by more than 126 per cent. I think that 
furnishes a very strong reason in favour of the view which I have placed 
before the Council. What India wants is, that her Government should help 
the people in their efforts towards her econmic advancement in order that my 
Hon’ble friend the Pinance Member may have plenty of money to spend. The 
country would be very willing to pay additional taxation and find means for 
extended provision for education, sanitation etc., if our economic condition was 
advanced. Our estimated national income is Bs. 30, as agauist a minimum 
estimate of Hs, 700 in England. Let the Government of India help us to 
raise our national income to even 100 rupees, which is only one-seventh of 
what it is in England, and let the Pinance Member then come and say that he 
wants more money for the public good, and he will find the then Council 
ready and willing to give him all the money he wants. J apan has grown 
economically prosperous and she is willingly submitting to increased taxation. 
Help us in the same direction, advance our material prosperity, and we will do 
the same, if not better. 

‘•Sir, I share the regret which has been expressed by my Hon’ble friends, 
Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, Mr. Setalvad and Pandit Madan Miohan Malaviya as 
to the restricted references which have been decided upon for the consideration 
of the commission. I should like to point out that it is with the utmost difficul- 
ty and after a long time that we have succeeded in prevailing upon the Govern- 
ment of India to appoint a commission such as the present one. I do not think 
there is any possibility of another commission of a similar character being 
appointed for many years to come. That being so, it appears to me to be 
essentially necessary that the references to this commission dfiould be of such a 
comprehensive nature as to deal fully with the question as a whole. Unless 
these references are enlarged and made comprehensive, the comnoission will be 
obliged to work in a manner which cannot lead to the solution of the problem. 
The reasons which have been advanced in favour of these restricted references 
are that at the end of the war the fiscal relations of the members of the British 
Empire as amongst themselves, and as with their Allies, will be determined. 
If that is so, it furnishes a very strong reason why this commission, which is 
appointed to report what measures shoTold be adojjted for the piirpose of 
promoting industries in India, should be asked to'consider whether fiscal auto- 
nomy should be conceded t,o the Government of India, and whether fiscal protec- 
tion, as I have caiefully put it, only in such oases and for such length of 
time as may be deemed necessary, is required or not. If these issues are not 
considered by the commission, the hands of the Government of India will 
be weakened when these deliberations are undertaken. If these references 
are made, and if the commission in the course of the inquiry which 
they wdll carry out, come to the conclusion that in certain directions fiscal 
protection is absolutely necessary, then it will strengthen the hands of the 
Government when this deliberative assembly meets, and will greatly help this 
country in pressing to obtain what the Dominions have already secured. 

“ Sir, I think that, taking it from every point of view, there are strong rea- 
sons why the references to this Commission should be of such a comprehensive 
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nature that the whole question may receive solution, at all events for 10, 16 
or 20 years. I should like to appeal to the Government of India once again 
carefully to consider the matter in view of the unanimous non-official opinion 
in this Council, and to widen the scope of the references by including fiscal 
autonomy and fiscal protection amongst them. Sir, I feel that, unless that is 
done, the result of this inquiry will not prove as satisfactory as we all desire 
that it should. 

“ I will only say one word in regard to what fell from my Hon’ble friend 
>fr Vijiaraghavaohariar, because I have only one minute more. He seems to 
think lihat a delay of two years would not have mattered. M!ay I tell him 
with your permission, Mr. President, that the reason why I still renew my 
appeal to the Gonernment of India to enlarge the scope of these references and 
allow the whole question to be investigiited by a representative commission on 
the present occasion, is that when the time actually arrives for an Imperial 
Conference, at which I trust India will be represented on a footing of equality 
with the Dominions, that our representatives may be able to press, on the 
strength of the support of such a commission, for full freedom to the Govern- 
ment and complete liberty to apply fiscal protection in such cases and for 
such time as may be found necessary. Our great aim is tjj;iat India with the 
help of her Government shall make a strenuous effort to advance industrially 
and economically, as rapidly as is reasonably possible without any impediments 
being placed in her way. With these words I commend my Resolution for 
acceptance to the Council.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir HVilliaiin Cla>rk; : — “ I Sir, think I ought to 
make one point clear in view of what has fallen from the Hon*ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Hon'’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
as to the question of whether we can extend the reference to this 
commission. The Home Government have surely made their position 
perfectly clear. They say that they feel that the fiscal relations of the Empire 
within itself and with the outer world must be taken up after the war. They 
hav^e also made it quite clear that they feel that such questions should not be 
raised during the war It is quite impossible for a commission to consider that 
question without raising these points. It sounds almost an absurdity when it 
is stated like that. That is the crucial difficulty, I may also point out, 
although I did not lay stress on this factor before, that it would be extremely 
difficult to appoint a commission which would be suitable to deal with these 
purely industrial matters, such as our commission will have to deal with, and 
which would also be a suitable body to revise the constitutional relationship 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India. Such a revision 
would have to be conducted to a very large extent in England. The Hon’ble 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola says that we shall not get another Commission for 16 
or 20 years, and therefore he wants the reference to this one to be as wide as 
possible. If a commission were really appointed to consider all the subjects 
which he wants it to consider, I think it might very easily be sitting 16 or 20 
years hence, and what we want now is to see an immediate practical advance 
made with this important question.** 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Wednesday, the 22nd March, 1916. 


DbIiHI : 

The 30th JHcMToh, 1916. 


A P MUDDIMAN, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Legislative Department. 


8. O. r . I., SBS n. D.~-81.8.16 — tKo. 
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PROCEEDIJSraS OF THE INDIAN 1.E OISD ATIVE CODNCID ASSEMBLED I7NDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE OOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1015 

<5 A; 6 Oeo. V, Cb. 61>. 


The Oounoil met at the Oouucil Ohamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, oa 

■Wedaesday, the 22ad March, 1916. 

Pbesent : 

The Doa’ble Sia WiiiiiiAM: OiiAKK, k.o.s.i., o.m.o., F?<7e-President, presiding, 
aad 66 Members, of whom 60 were Additional Members. 


RXSSOIUITTXOX JS,^ TRA.:N SJE'EiB, OF CONTROI. OF TllF 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

The lIoii.*'ble ]AIr. Siireiidra> NRtli Ba>iierjee : — ‘*Sir, I have 
the honour to move the following Resolution which stands against my name, 
namely : — 

‘ That this Co-unoil recommends to the Governor Geneial in Council to consider the 
advisability of placing the University of Calcutta on the same footing with the Universities 
of Madras and Bombay in respect of the relations between the Calcutta University and the 
head of the Local purposes of administration and control.'’ 

** Sir, under the provisions of the Indian Universities Act of 1904, His 
Excellency the Viceroy is the Chancellor of the Calcutta TJniversity, and large 
powers of control are vested in the Government of India To us, who are 
graduates of the Calcutta TJniversity, it is a matter of pride and honour that 
TTis Excellency Lord Hardinge should be the head of our University, and 
speaking for myself, I will say this, that but for the approaching retirement 
of His Excellency, I for one would not have brought forward this Resolution. 
Speaking as Chancellor of the University of Calcutta at the Convocation held 
on the 15th March, 1915, His Exeellency was pleased to observe that bis position 
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as Chancellor of the XJniTersity brought him in direct contact Tvith the student 
community of India. In them and in their "welfare, Eord, Hardinge has 
always felt a keen and abiding interest. We cannot lorget the incognito visit 
which His Excellency paid to some hostels in Calcutta, "with a view to ascertain- 
ing for himself, after personal examination, the conditions under which the 
students lived in those hostels. Sir, nothing so powerfully appeals to the 
imagination of an Oriental people as when a ruler conceals his personality when 
doing good ; and the memory of this visit will long remain an abiding posses- 
sion "with the student community of Calcutta. Lord Hardinge has always 
been a generous patron of the Calcutta University. The Government of 
India have paid a sum of over 42 lakhs of rupees for our hostels, besides other 
grants, the capitalised valuation of which would amount to about 36^ lakhs. 
Sir, I feel it my duty to make this public statement as some acknowledg- 
ment, however inadequate, of the obligation which we are under to our 
retiring Chancellor. 

“ Sir, my Besolution has a constitutional bearing , and it is intimately con- 
nected with the raising of the status of our Pj'ovince to that of a Presidency 
Government. Bengal was made a Presidency Government by the Boyal 
Proclamation of the 12th December, 1911. A part of that proclamation was 
embodied in a Parliamentary Statute in January, 1912 — Statute 2 & 3 Geo. 
V, Chapter 6. I will read the first clause of the Statute, which is percinent to 
the Besolution now under discussion. Clause 1 says : — 

' Ifc is hereby declared that the Governor and Governor in. Council of the Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal shall, within that Presidency as so delimited as aforesaid, have all 
the rights, duties, functions and immunities which the Governois and Governors in Council of 
the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, respectively, possess, and all enactments 
relating to the Governors of those Presidencies, etc., etc.-' 

** Now, this is the important part : 

'Provided that, if the Governor General in Council reserves to himself any powers now 
exerciseable by him in relation to the Presidency of Port William in Bengal, those powers 
shall continue to be exerciseable by the Governor General in Council in the like manner and 
to the like extent as heretofore.' 

“ Therefore, Sir, it is obvious that, uuder the provisions of this Statute, the 
Governor of Bengal is placed exactly on the same footing with the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, save and except in respect of certain powers and 
functims which are leserved to the Governor General in Council, and which 
at the time were being exercised by him. Those powers and functions are two 
in number: (1) authority to fill temporary vacancies on the Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court, and (2) authority as Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Lord Crewe was then Secretarj of State, and when introducing this Bill 
he made certain observations which, with the permission of the Council, I will 
read as bearing upon this particular proviso. I am quoting from Hansard. 
He said — 

* I now come to the clauses of the Bill. The first clause (thab is the danse I have 
.just read) declares that the Governor of Bengal should have all the rights, duties and 
functions which the Governors o^ Madras and Bombay possess. The effect of the clause is to 
give the Governor of Bengal these extra powers given by the later enactments under which 
power was taken to ap^jly to any new Presidency the powers which the Governors of the other 
Presidencies possess. Then, the BLouse will observe — this is the important part — that two pro- 
visions are attached to this first clause. These provisions depend upon the fact that the powers 
of the Calcutta High <'/onrt are not, as matters stand, curtailed although the area of Bengalis 
changed and a new Lieutenant-Governorship is created. The power which is pointed to in 
pi'oviso (a) is this : that the High Courts Act of 1871 gives the Governor General in Council 
power to appoint temporary Judges to the High Court of Calcutta.' 

Nothing is said about the Calcutta University, for the simple reason that 
the same grounds apply. The size of the Province of Bengal was curtailed, but 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University remained the same as before, 
extending over the new Province of Bihar and Orissa, over Burma and Ajssam. 
It was not thought desirable at the time that a local Governor should 
exercise authority over areas outside his territorial limits. The same 
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objection, of course, woiild. not apply to the Governor General in Ootincil. The 
Governor of Bengal, who snooeeded the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
stepped into his position as Rector of che Calcutta University. That is a new 
office altogether in connection with the Calcutta U niversity, which does not exist 
in any other University^. The powers and functions of the Rector are defined 
in section 28 of the Universities Act. Clause 1 says that the Rector shall 
take precedence at Convocations next after the Chancellor, but before the 
V’ice-Ohancellor. Clause 2 says that the Chancellor may delegate all or any 
of his powers to the Rector. Sir, I do not know whether any powers 
have been ^ delegated My own impression is that they have not been ; but 
I should like to be corrected if necessary. This I do know as a matter of 
fact,^ that from time to time in reference to important considerations, the 
opinions of the Rector are invited by the Government of India. These 
opinions — I am not a lawyer, but I venture to think that I am right in making 
the observation — ^these opinions have no statutory force, but they have a moral 
value, as coming from the Governor of a great Province and a Governor of 
such ^reat popularity and one held in such high esteem and regard as Lord 
Carmichael. 

Sir, I have dwelt upon the constitutional aspect of this' question in order 
to indicate that the conditions which led to the acceptance of the constitution 
at that time are now in process of change and transformation. I take it. Sir, 
that the new province of Bihar and Orissa v\ill soon have a University of its 
own. I presume that the Bill is nearly ready; and with Sir Uarcourt Butler, 
our ex-Education Minister, as Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, I take it that 
within a measureable distance of time, Bxirma too will have a University suited 
to its own requirements. Sir, the Governor or the Lieutenant-Governor of 
every province in India is the Chancellor of the University belonging to that 
province. Why should an exception be made in the case of Bengal ? I urge 
this proposition, not indeed on the ground of administrative symmetry. 
Administrative anomalies may and do exist, and they are tolerated so long as 
no inconvenience is caused, no iniustioe is perpetrated ; but I rest my case upon 
far higher grounds My submission is this, that the University system of a 
province should be in direct touch with and controlled by the public opinion of 
that province,, and for this purpose the head of the Government should be the 
Chancellor of the University. Sir, I look forward to a time — ^it will not perhaps 
be within our life-time, it may be a dream, but many of our dreams have become 
realities — ^when the Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of our Universities will be 
elected by the members of those Universities, and I think we who are here working 
for the future, may prepare the ground for this consummation. I do not in- 
deed place my Resolution upon that exalted basis. But I give expression to 
a suggestion which occurs to me as I am speaking upon this matter. Sir, the 
Government of India, when it was located in Calcutta, was in direct touch 
with the sources of local public opinion ; but that is not and cannot be the 
case now. I will say this, that I can conceive of no possible objection to the 
acceptance of my proposition except this, that the Governor of Bengal as 
Chancellor of our University may exercise authority . over areas outside his 
jurisdiction. I ask, are there not Governors and Lieutenant-Governors who are 
doing that now ? The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces is the 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University, and as such he exercises authority over 
affiliated institutions in the Central Provinces and in Ajmer, which are distinct 
and separate administrative units. Take another case, which is even more 
peitinent and apposite. The Governor of Madras as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity exercises authority over affiliated institutions in Ceylon, wMch is not 
a part of the Government of India, and is not even subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of State for India. Yet, Sir, no catastrophe, no cataclysm 
has occurred. The authorities in Ceylon have not complained of the curtail- 
ment of their power or of the loss of their dignity. Educated Ceylon goes to 
sleep without any perturbation of conscience or loss of self-respect. In view 
of these cases, may I not ask those who are opposed to this proposition to 
re-oonsider their views in the light of the facts to which I have referred ? But, 
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Sir, I desire to place my case ixpon a still higher ground. We have been 
promised provincial autonomy by the great Despatch of the 25th August, 
1911. Attempts have been made to whittle down the significance of that 
message. What has been written, however, cannot be unwritten, soripfu^n 
manet ; and we as the representatives of the people will see to it that this 
beneficent message is redeemed in the fulness of time. Provincial autonomy 
is bound to come sooner or later. I hope it will come in the train of those 
political readjustments that are inevitable after the war. Provincial autonomy, 
if it means anything, means this, that each province should be self-contained, 
self-dependent, self-governing. If my Resolution is accepted and given 
effect to, it will be a distinct step towards the fulfilment of the 
pledge which is contained in the Despatch of the 23th August, 1911, and 
whicir will for ever be associated in the annals of Indian administration with 
the name and fame of Lord Hardinge. Sir, it does not seem to me that it is 
necessary that there should be immediate legislation upon this point, if my 
proposition is accepted. The Chancellor may delegate his powers, under the 
section to which I have referred, to the Rector. The Rector, without the 
name, will then become the de facto Chancellor. The experiment may be 
tried ; and if it is found successful, legislation may be undertaken afterwai'ds 
My proposition is an exceedingly moderate one. All that I ask the Govern- 
ment to do, is not to jump to a conclusion or to come to a finding with regard 
to the great issues which I suggest. All that I ask the Government of India 
to do, is to consider — mind you, nothing more than to consider — the advisability 
of carrying out a reform which will make the head of the Local Government 
the responsible head of the University I do not want that my Hon’ble friend 
should get up in his place and say * we are not in a position to accept that 
proposition, and we cannot make Lord Carmichael at once Cljancellor of the 
University. * I do not want that. I want you to consider the proposition. I 
want you to consider it from the standpoint which I have suggested, in the 
light of the facts which I have mentioned. I want you also in justice to those 
who are opposed to me, to consider the objections that may be raised. I do 
not think that any proposition can be more modest, or more reasonable, and 
therefore it is with some confidence that I submit this Resolution for the 
acceptance of the Council.” 


Tlie Hon’bile IVEr. Daid.ai'bh.osr : — Sir, I have not the slightest desire 
to oppose this Resolution But, in my opinion, the Council should carefully 
weigh certain relevant facts. At present, besides Bengal, Bihar, Assam and 
Burma are served by the Calcutta University. So long as that University 
is under the direct control of the Government of India, Bihar, Assam and 
Burma have no caus to complain. But if that control is taken away and the 
University is placed under the direct control of the Government of Bengal, 
those provinces may have a just cause for complaint This question of the 
Calcutta University being placed under the direct control of the Government 
of Bengal would not have arisen had the Capital not been transferred to Delhi ; 
but it is curious that after the Durbar announcement, the then Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, emphasised the point in his Convocation 
address with evident satisfaction that the Calcutta University would still be 
connected with +he Government of India, and that His Jixoellenoy the Viceroy 
would continue to be . the Chancellor. I need not apologise for reading 
a passage from Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee's celebrated Convocation speech. He 
said : 

' Gentlemen, at the beginning of my speech, I referred to a kind of crisis in the adSBairs 
of onr University. are all oonscions, consoions not without deep regret, that this crisis 

is indeed not confined to the academic precincts. Great changes are ac complishing themselves 
V^hich affect the life of our whole province. Bengal has been for more than a century the leading 
province of India ; Calcutta has been the capital, in name no less than in fact, of a»great ^Empire ; 
and now these high distinctions are all at once passingiaway from us. Calcutta, Bengal are 
discrowned and cannot^ help feeling desolate. The gloom of grievous bereavement lies heavy on 
our 'minds ^ we feel like men who have * fallen from their high estate.* The changes which 
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we somehow cannot help deploring naav indeed nltimitely be fr night with good to the 
general ; .... in f-iot we hope and trust that this will be so ; but this reflection on the good of 

the^whole naturally is but cold comfort to that part which is called upon to i^ay the 2 >rice. Our 
University — to return to what concerns us most nearly — loses the distinction it has enjoyed for 
so long a time as the University of the capital city of India. We only trust that the privilege to 
have our giaeious Viceroy as the Chancellor of our University will be preseived to us. Sut in 
any case he will no longer reside in our midst, and highly prized opportunities of confiding to 
him direct our needs and wishes will be taken away fi’om us... ^ 

The Hon’ble iVIr. Surendrai IiTaitli Ba»nerjee : — "What is the 
date of the speech ?” 

The Hon’hle Blr. l>£iid.£i>hho3r : — " 1912. I have not finished the 
quotation. Now comes the most important passage — 

‘ The University has in the past been indebted to its benevolent Chancellors for so much 
that we naturally view the possibility of severance, even the possibility of weakening of the 
customary bond with distress and apprehension. In addition, as misfortune never comes 
single, it appears likely that before long the jurisdiction of the University may be contracted 
veiy considerably; and a large section of the members of the Univei-ity apprehend that this 
may mean to us loss of jrrestige, (and such loss is no light matter), loss of influence loss of 
inoomj, and with it loss of power to do good work. It is an may of fate that all this 
happens to us just at a moment when we held ourselves justified in looking hack with some 
pride and satisfaction on the work accomirlished in the immediate past ^ 

“ Apparently the Vice-Chancellor reflected on that occasion the Bengal 
public opinion. Since then nothing exceptionally serious has happened to 
discount the advantages referi’ed to by Sir Ashutosh. We have not found so 
far any expressed desire on. the part of Bengal for a change in the adminis- 
trative control and status of the University, The only act of serious inter- 
ference on the part of the Government of India since the transfer of the Capital 
to Delhi was the requisition made by that Government sometime aero for the 
dismissal of three University lecturers for political reasons. Even if the Govern- 
ment of India ceased to have any direct connection with the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and it was found that oeitain lecturers were undesirable, it would be easy 
for that Government to secure their dismissal through the Government of. 
Bengal. The advantage to Bengal from the suggested change is not therefore 
clear. 

" Sir, my Hon’ble friend has remarked that things are now in a process of 
change and transformation, and all what we ask is that the matter may be 
closely inquired into by the Government of India. Surely there can be no 
objection to such a modest request I hope that the Government will see its 
way to accept this Resolution, and ascertain whether the .Governments of 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Burma would like the proposed change, or whe- 
ther they woula prefer to remain under the existing arrangements.” 

THe Honi’ble I*ieii.ten.a»iit-Coloiiel G-urdoii : — " Sir, speaking 
from our point of view' in Assam, it is impossible not to regard the Hon’ble 
Mr. Banerjee’s Resolution except with feelings of considei'able apprehension. 

I would .venture to submit that so long as the University of Calcutta ministers 
to the needs of more than one Province, it camxot safely, with due regard to 
the interests of the other Provinces, he brought under a single Provincial 
Government- The University ot Calcutta, assuming that it is Calcutta under 
control as well as in name, must be governed alw'ays by the interests of 
Calcutta, which obviously cannot always coincide with the interests of a 
frontier Province like Assam, with its peculiar tribes and peoples, both of the 
hills as well as of the plains, many of which differ so greatly, both in languages 
and customs, from the inhabitants of Bengal. What can the professional' 
ipen of Calcutta, who form the majority of the University Syndicate, know 
or care of the interests of Assam ? We may be quite sure that occasion for 
ocp^flict would not be infrequent, and that when it arose, we should find it 
difficult to obtain a hearing. With the Government of India, however, as 
tho controlling authority, our interests are safe. 
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** 1 can quite rinderstand tbe position of tbe^ Bengali who does not see 
•why he should not have a University of his own. We, in ..\ssam, would like 
to have a University of our own "when the time comes — but theie is no reason 
why the Bengali should be allowed to interfere with existing rights and to 
claim exclusive control of the University "whioh was founded more than half 
a century ago for the ‘ Presidency of Port William in Bengal and other parts 
of India,' and which has by later oiders oi* enactments, been given the 
Provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Burma, and Assam, as well as Bengal, in which 
to exercise the powers which have been conferi’ed upon it. I spoke of ‘ exist- 
ing rights.’ The rights ref ei red to are the powers which are conferred upon 
the Government of India by the Act of Incorporation, the Indian Universities 
Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Regulations, and the powers conferred by the 
University Act of 1904 on the Chancellor, in which Assam, as a coparcener 
in this University with the 1 rovinoe of Bengal and other parts of India, is 
materially interested. I would refer, in particular, to section 26 of the Indian 
Universities Act -which lays down that the Senate, with the sanction of the 
Government {i.e., the Government of ludia) may, from time to time, make 
regulations consistent with the Act of Incorporation, as amended hy the 
Universities Act, and -with the University Act to provide for matters relating 
to the Universi-ty. The present regulations for examinrtion, according to 
the Matriculation, Intermediate Arts, and B. A standard, pro'vide for papers 
in compositicn in certain vernacular languages which iPcltiS.e Assamese and 
certain other languages. It is a matter of the greatest importance to us in 
Assam that these examination rules should not he altered without our consent. 
Under the existing law no alterations in the regulations can be made without 
the sanction of the Government of India, and under existing circumstances, 
no alterations would, I venture to think, be made by that body without 
obtaining the views of the Chief Commissioner of Assam. Should the con- 
trol of the Government of India in respect of sanctioning regulations be 
•withdraw'n, what guarantee have we that no alterations would be made in 
the regula-tions without our consent being previously obtained ? 

Burma and Bihar are contemplating Universities of their own; Assam, 
in process of time, will adopt a similar course. When that happens, Bengal 
may be safely left, I venture to think, so far as we are concerned, to manage 
the University of Calcutta, which will then have no authority in Assam. 

“ In conclusion, Sir, although there would seem to be good grounds for not 
disturbing, on the lines indicated by the Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee, the existing 
state of things as regards the University, I can only submit that should it be 
decided to undertake the inquiry suggested in the Resolution, Assam interests 
may be very carefully considered betore a decision is arrived at.” 

71i.e lXoxi.*'ble BEz*. So'fccltl'V’a,d : — “ Sir, as one connected -with the 
aoti-v^, day by day work of tbe Bombay University for many years, I have 
followed this debate with great interest. My Hon’ble friend Mr. Banerjee 
has pleaded for the transference of tbe control of the Calcutta University from 
the Government of India to the Government of Bengal. "When I saw the 
Resolution on the Agenda paper, I expected to hear from my Hon’ble friend the 
reasons why he w'ants this transfer I hoped to hear from him of the incon- 
venience felt by the Calcutta University and the disadvantc^ges suffered by it 
by being controlled by tbe Government of India. I also expected to hear of 
the advantages that he hopOd the Calcutta University would derive by having 
tbe control transferred to the Government of Bengal. But in his eloquent 
speech X have searched in vain for these reasons. He ha', told us that the 
Bombay and Madras Univeisities are controlled by tbe Local Governments, 
and he pleaded that the same should be tbe state of things with regard to the 
Calcutta University. May I tell my Hou’ble friend that there have been 
oocasions in tbe history of the Bombay University wben we wished that tbe 
control of the University rested with the Government of India, and not wd^h 
the Government of Bombay. 
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“ My Hon’ble frietjd -wishes that the Bombay model should be followed. 

I suppose. Sir, in each case it is the distance that lends enchantment, for I 
can tell my Hon’ble friend really and truly that there have been occasions in 
the history of the Bombay TJniversity when we have wished that we had less 
of provincial control over us j and I will illustrate what I mean. 

In the year 1910-11, we were surprised in the University one day to 
find several letters addressed to us by the Bombay Government, suggesting- to 
us that the University should undertake various changes in its courses of study 
and various other matters That was the first occasion in the history of the 
Bombay University when we had such direct interference in its affairs by the 
Bombay Government. One of the suggestions made by the Bombay Govern- 
ment was that English History, whicli till then formed a compulsory subject 
in the B. A. course, ought to be abolished. Ihe matter was discussed at great 
length and debated in the University-, and the overwhelming ox)inion was in 
favour of the retention of English History in the B. A course After long 
debates, a conclusion was arrived at, in* which the Tlirector of Public Instruc- 
tion concurred, that English History should be retained in the B. A. course, 

I may say that the resolution was arrived at with only one dissentient iu the 
whole Senate. But when that resolution went up to the X/Ocal Government 
for confirmation under the Regulations, what happened ? The Bombay 
Government were quite prepared to set aside the unanimous vote of the 
Senate, and, not satisfied with the reasons which prompted the Senate to 
retain English History in the B A course, they absolutely ordered the 
Director of Public Instruction to bring forward a resolution in the Senate 
reversing that unanimous decision of the Senate and to abolish English BCtstory 
from the B. A course and the poor Director ot Public Instruction, whatever his 
personal views were about the matter, was obliged to obey that mandate. The 
resolution was moved by the Director of Public Instruction in pursuance of 
that mandate, and furthermore all Government ofiLcials who were members of 
the Senate were officially told — a written whip was sent round to them — go 
to the Senate meeting that day when that resolution came up, and to vote in 
favour of the motion of the Director of Public Test ruction. This was openly 
mentioned at the meeting of the Senate on that occasion and could not be denied. 
With all tliis whipping, with all this interference, the result w^s no doubt that 
they gained their proposition and the resolution was passed ; but even then they 
w^ere able to pass it with a majority of 4 I am saying this for the purpose of 
showing how the sentiments and the feelings of the Senate must have been 
against that proposition which was forced on them by Government in that 
manner. However, the Docal Government’s view prevailed against the almost 
unanimous opinion of the Senate in the matter, and so in Bombay English 
History is still eliminated from the B A. course although tho whole Senate is 
still of the same opinion I hope and expect, however, that very soon tho 
matter will come up again for discussion. 

“ I am putting this as an illustration before my Hon’hle friend so that he 
may consider whethc", in advocating the transfer of control from the Government; 

. of India to the Bengal Government, he ma;^ not be jumping from the frying 
pan into the fire. Because, with provincial control you will get local official 
prejudice, and it is local official prejudice that would come into play more 
than local public ox>inion if you have the L^ocal Government coni rolling the 
Calcutta University ; -whereas, the Government of India, being isolated and 
detached from local prejudices, are very often, to my mind, able to take a 
larger view of things than Local Governments can. Therefore, I beseech my 
Hon’ble friend to consider whether it is really wise to ask for this change in 
which he may go further and fare worse. 

To my mind. Sir. the real remedy for the evils of the present University 
system lies entirely in another directions and that remedy is one, I venture to 
submit, that ought iu course of time — I think very soon — ^to be applied to 
all Indian Universities What is really needed is, that the Universities 
should he put more under popular control than they are now j that the 
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control of Government, either the Provincial Government or the Govern- 
ment of India, should he removed as far as possible, and that the Senate should 
be really made a popular body. "When 1 speak of a popular body, I do not 
mean that it should be popular in the sense of other assemblies. No doubt 
you have to secure on the Senate the presence of educationists, professors, 
teacheis, and people of that class ; but just consider what the present consti- 
tution of the Senates is. You have the Senate composed of 100 members, of 
whom 80 are nominated by Government, a further 10 arc allowed to be co- 
opted by the SO people so nominated by Government, and only 10 are left for 
election by graduates. V\’'hen the TJniveisity was first established in 1857, it 
was all right in those days when education had not progressed in the country 
and there was nothing else possible but that Government should nominate all 
the members of the Senate : but what a oonlession it is that even after o8 
years, although rapid strides have been made in education, you still allow 1 0 
people out of a Senate of 100 to be elected by the graduates of the 
Universities whom you have turned out by this time in thousands- To my 
mind. Sir, the time has now arrived when f« lai ger proportion of elect#*d 
members — ” 

The Ilon’ble tlie Vice-President : — “ The Hon’ble Member is 
wandering a good deal from the point. We are discussing the eventual control 
of the Calcutta University.” 

The Mon’lile TULr, Seta«lva,d: — “I am pointing out that the 
remedy for the present unsatisfactory state of the Calcutta University does not 
lie in the change the Hon’ble Mr, Surendra Nath Eanei’jee is advocating, but 
in the direction which I am trying to show.” 

* The Xlon’hle the Vice-President : — “ The Hon’ble Member is 
wandering from the point ” 

The Hoi]i’'ble M^r. Seta«l'V‘a>d. — “ I won’t elaborate it, but what I 
wish to point out is that the real remedy lies in t be direction that I have indicated 
and not in asking for one control to be substituted for another. The real 
remedy is to free the Universities from Government control, whether Provincial 
or Imperial, make tbjem more amenable to popular control, popular in the 
sense I have indicated. Therefore, Sir, one is not quite sure of the wisdom of 
the change which my Hon’bie friend is advocating. However, as he has said, 
all that be is asking for is oonsidei’ation of the matter by the Government of 
India Of oouise there cannot be any objection to the consideration of any 
matter at all; but, as 1 have indicated, it is a matter which is beset by many 
difficulties ; it is a matter which requires to be very carefully considered before 
any conclusion can be arrived at ; and if the matter is to be considered by the 
Government of India, I do hope an<l trust that all the objections raised by Burma 
and Assam, and the various objections that I have pointed out, will be care- 
fully considered. ” 

The Hon’ble IVCir. Arbixtli.ii.ot. — “ Sir, it is a matter of some 
regret to me that in this matter I find myself compelled to oppose to some 
extent* my Hon’ble friend Mr Banerjee in a matter which he evidently has 
so very much at heart Not, indeed, that 1 desire to oppose the Besolution 
itself The Besolution is couched in terms which are most persuasively 
moderate. All he asks is that the Council should recommend to Government 
the consideration of the advisability of taking certain action in regard to the 
administration and control of the Calcutta University. 

** It is difficult to object to a Besolution couched in such studiously moderate 
language and of such strictly limited scope. But it vas clear from the speech 
of my Hon’ble friend Ibat he hopes that the very small seed he is planting now 
will at no distant date bear fruit, and with that unfailing enthusiasm which is 
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so characteristic of him, lie hopes that the mere consideration of the question 
will lead to action being taken at once in the direction which he desires. He 
hopes that the Council having recommended Q-overnment of India will at once 
proceed to consider, and having considered, they will immediately be convinced, 
that being convinced, they will without delay, with all the zeal of fresh 
converts, pr'oeed to take action on their newly formed conviction. But, Sir, 
it is just in regard to this that 1 desiie to enter a caveat, or perliaps 
to phrase it more coiTectl^, invoke a moratorium. Sir, as Mr Banerjee has 
already poinfed out to this Council, the Province of Burma, in spite of her size 
and her importance as one of the major Provinces of the Indian Empire, has 
no University of her own, Bnd is in all matters connected with University 
education, under the control of the Calcutta University TEe are in hopes that 
this anomaly will, at no distant date, be rectified. The matter has for some 
time been under consideration, and I am instructed to say that detailed propos- 
als for the establishment of a University at Rangoon will shortly be submitted 
to the G-overnment of India, The Government of Burma, and the Educational 
Syndicate, which is a representative body consisting of officials and non-officials, 
of which I myself have the honour to be a member, and which advises the 
Local Government on all matteis connected with higher education, and also 
public opinion in Burma attach supreme importance to the establishment of a 
.University f r Burma at Rangoon at the earliest possible opportunity. Detailed 
proposals, "vyhioh have been drawm up by the Director ot Public Instruction, in 
consultation with the Educational Syndicate and also, I understand, in com- 
munication with my Hon’ble friend Mr. Sharp, will, as I have already said, very 
shortly be submitt ea for the sanction of the Government of India and the 
Secretary cf State, and Sir Harcourt Butler hopes, and 1 hope ("and X trust that 
on this matter we shall not be found to be unduly optimistic) that it will be 
found possible to introduce the necessary legislation in this Council in the 
Autumn Session of the current year, and that tnereafter the necessary Bill 
which will cf course be entirely non-contentious will be passed into law at 
the earliest possible opportunity If this is done, we are in hopes that ■we 
may have our University in working order in about two years from the 
present date. But, Sir, I submit that it would cause very great embarrassment 
and confusion if, while our University were in the making and before 
it was in thoiough woiking order, any change were made in the existing 
arrangements. 

“ I must further add that public opinion in Burma would be extiemely 
hostile to the submission of matters connected with University education in 
Burma to any Government except the Government of Burma or the Govern- 
ment of India I trust that in this matter my remarks will not be miscon- 
strued, and that I shall not be taken to imply anything in any way derogatory 
to the Government of Bengal or its present distinguished head. But I think 
this Council will readily sympathise with our view that the interests of Burma, 
and that the point of ^iew of Burma are moie likely to receive sympathetic 
treatment and caieful consideration from the Government of India whose angle 
of vision must necessarily be wider than that of any Local Government, and 
which is also untrammelled by local and occasionally selfish interests. 

“ Eor these reasons. Sir, I ■would express the hope that, if this Resolution 
is accepted, it will be found possible to give an assurance that no change will be 
made in existing ariangementb until Burma has a University of her own and 
ceases to he dependent in matteis connected with University education on the 
Calcutta University ” 

The Hon’ble IMCaliabraija. Ra>najit SiziHai of Nasliipur : — 

'• Sir, 1 beg to associate myseli with the Rt solution moved by my Hon’bl© 
friend on the right. Undoubtedly it is a great honour for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity to be associated with the Government of India with the Viot'roy as 
her Chancellor, but. Sir, at the same time it is desii’able that the Chanct llor 
should be in touch with the University and the people interested or connected 
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witli it. At present we have the privilege of having a Chancellor who sfent 
two winters in Calcutta and who came in contact with all the persons interestrd 
in the University, and had been able to discuss with them as to her neet''s and 
aspirations, but, in future, the Government of India being situated at a long 
distance from Calcutta, I am afraid the Chancellors will have but little oppor- 
tunity of coming in contact with the people of the Calcutta University 
and discussing with them any matters educational. But at the same time 1 
recognise the objection raised by the people of difterent Provinces that where- 
as the Calcutta University exercises juiisdiction to places beyond Bengal, this 
should not be planed under the Xiocal Government, so I endorse the suggestion 
made by my Hon’ble friend that certain duties of the Chancellor may bo 
delegated to the Rector, I mean His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, subject 
to general control which may be exercised by the Government of India from 
time to time I think there is no harm in accepting that view of the question. 
Further, it appears that the Allahabad University is still exercising jurisdiction 
over such parts where the Bocal Government has no jurisdiction, and such is 
the case in Madras also. So I hope the suggestion made by me will commend 
itself to the Council. Eor the present, my friend has only a^ked that the 
matter may be considered by the Government of India, whether it is desirable 
to do so, and as such I think there can be no objection to the Resolution being 
accepted by the Council. ” 

The Hon’ble RstA Sita>iia>tli. Reuy Saha^d-ar : — '' Sir, in my 
opinion, the Resolution is an exceedingly modest one. If my Hon’ble friend Mr. 
Banerjee had asked that immediate action should be taken to transfer the 
Chancellorship of the Calcutta University to the Governor of Bengal, then I 
would have opposed it. All he has asked for, is that public opinion, the opinion of 
the Bengal educated community and different public bodies should be invited 
to see whether it is desirable or not that the head of the Bengal Government 
should be the Chancellor of the Calcutta University. I w’elcome the friendly re- 
marks of my Hon’ble friend Mr. Setalvad, but I could not understand the cap- 
tious criticism which was made by my Hon’ble friend from the Central Pro- 
vinces. He does not feel uncomfortable on account of his Pro\ ince havi .g 
been placed under the University of Allahabad, but he is very sorry that 
Burma and Assam should be absolutely placed under the control of the Calcutta 
University. To that my reply is that Burma is going to have a University of 
its own, so that my friend need not be disconsolate on that account. The only 
province which will have a grievance is Assam, but that I may say is a minor 
province, and there cannot be any conflict of interests between Assam and 
Bengal However, the Hon’ble Mover does not ask that immediate action 
diould be taken ; all that he asks for is that the opinion of the educated 
public, of the diffei’ent public bodies and of the Calcutta University should 
DO invited,in order to see whether the change is desirable or not from the point 
of view of Bengal. I, therefore, beg to support the Resolution of my Hon’blo 
friend.” 

Tlie Moxi’lole ]M[a>]hArctja> Sir XkSaixiixtdiraf Chandra* Na»ii.di 
of Kasiin.haiZa>r l — ISir, I beg to support this Resolution. So long as the 
seat of the Government of India remained in Calcutta, it w’as eminently desir- 
able that the Uni^erinty of Calcutta should remain under the direct control of 
the Supjeme Government. After however the t’^ansfer of the Capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi, the Presidency of Bengal has been placid on the same footing 
as the sioter Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and it stands to reason that 
the University of Calcutta should be placed on the same level as the Universities 
of Madras and Bombay as regards control and administration The aflairs of all 
Indian Universities are subject to the supervision of the Government of India, 
«,nd the University of Oalontta should be placed in the same position,” 
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Xlie Il03a.*1>lQ Sail Xoo : — *' Sir, on behalf of the people of 

Burma I desire to opx)Cse this morion. We are in hopes that y\e> will in the 
course cf two or three years have the fnlfilment of one of our earnest desires and 
have a University of our ovrn at Rangoon. But meanwhile Burma, in matters 
of University education, is dependent on the Calcutta University, and so long 
as Burma is in any way connected with the Calcutta University, the Burman peo- 
ple would very strongly resent any change, which would place the control of that 
University under the Government of Bengal, instead of under the Government 
of India. If the Resolution is accepted, I trust that an assurance will be 
given to us in Burma that no change will be made, until Burma has a 
University of her own.” 

The Hon’hle H>a»i Crhaina^s^T’am Bama Bahadur : — '' Sir, it 
may easily be conceded that the privilege aimed at by the Resolution may be 
looked upon as only a legitimate aspiration of the Presidency of Bengal, as it 
desires nothing more than vhat her sister Presidencies have already been 
enjoying. My Hon’ble friend the Mover, however, no doubt sees the distinc- 
tive feature of the Calcutta University in the fact that by the Act of Incorpo- 
ration it was made the University for the Presidency of Port William in 
Bengal and other parts of India, and that it still continues to be the University 
for four different Provinces including Bengal Its position in this respect is 
superior to the other Universities and its responsibilities greater. I should think 
its dignity is also higher though the Hon’ble Mover does not seem to think 
much of it ; but it is strange that my Hon’ble friend’s views are at entire 
vairiance with the views which have been just read out by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Uadabhoy, of the distinguished Bengali Yice-Chancellor, one of the greatest 
educationists of the day. Sir Asutosh Mukerjee on this point. My Hon’ble friend 
is anxious to have the whole thing governed by his own Province. This is only 
in keeping with the principle of Provincial autonomy which he so much 
advocates ; and as a sentiment of Provincial patriotism, if I may so call it, 
nobody should ha^ e reason to find fault with his desire He has brought in 
the example of the Central Provinces and its relation to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity in suppoi't of his claim, and he thinks that Bengal, in connection with the 
other Provinces which are dependent upon the Calcutta University, will not be 
in any other position than what the University of Allahabad already is in 
connection with the Central Provinces. I do not know what the relations 
between the Allahabad University and the Central Provinces have been in the 
past, but I have no doubt conflicts must have arisen, and if I am rightly 
informed, I have reason to believe that the Government had at times to take 
vigorous steps to mitigate occasional misunderstandings and to adjust the rela- 
tions between the two Provinces in the matter of University education. I do not 
at all mean to suggest that the Government of Bengal will lack in the power of 
efficiently governing the University or equitably adjusting its relations with the 
other Provinces. Nor do I mean to suggest that the august body, known as the 
Calcutta University, will ever be consciously unjust or unfair in any matter 
whatsoever. But who is to act as the arbiter when there are honest differences 
of opinion between the Government of Bengal and any of the other Provin- 
cial Governments concerned? Provincial Governmeiits are at their best ; only 
Provincial Governments and their own interests as disclosed by local public 
opinion, on which my Hon’ble friend rightly lays so much stress, and often 
greatly sv^-ayed by it, will always be and are bound to be their fi.rst concern ; 
besides, local opinion as to any jnatter in difference is not unlikely to carry 
conviction Prom our past experience I hope I shall he excused if I say 
that Bengal public opinion and the measures adopted by the Bengal Govern- 
ment are sometimes found to* be at variance with the opinion and interests of 
her less favoured neighbours. Ijet me cite an instance iu the ease of my own 
Province in a matter closely connected with education, vie., the recognition 
pf the Assamese language as a separate language and the advancement of 
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education in Assam with the aid of its own. vernacular. .a.s Hon’ble Members 
are aware Assam was under the Government of Bengal for a long time after 
its annexation to the British llaj Eor aclininistrati\ e convenience of its own 
the Government of Bengal imported a large number of Bengali clerks and 
subordinate officers into the Province At the beginning of the administra- 
tion Assamese was recognised as t e language of the Courts ; but Bengali 
soon succeeded in driving it out and talcing its place in tlie Courts and schools 
Bengali clerks and officers then began to jjour in to fill more and more posts 
in the adrainistration, and the Assamese became ousted from all important 
positions. Education found its pi'ogress impossible, and the second ^ade 
college which was established at Gauhati had ultimately to he abolished 
instead of being raised to a higher status. The Assamese leaders of the day 
and some benevolent American missionaries who had studied the people and 
the language for 2') years made a protest as clear and strong as i)Ossible 
from the beginning and formally moved the Bengal Government in 185-X 
saying that incalculable mischief was and would oe done to the people of 
Assam, and that their educational and material progress would greatly suffer 
by this unnatural process. But the Government of Bengal instead of yielding 
to popular clamour thought rather of x>utting themseBes on their defence, and 
it was after a long struggle of close on 20 yeai*s that in 1871 they were convinc- 
ed of their mistake, and Sir George Campbell, the then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, ordered the Assamese language to be reinstated in the Courts and 
primary schools Bengali, however, continued in the middle and high schools 
down to the time of Sir Henry Cotton, when Assamese began to be taught in 
the Librugarh middle school in 1898. Erom that time it has been gradually 
introduced into all the schools of the Assam A^'aHey, with the exception of 
certain schools of the Goalpara district. At last recognition was granted by 
the University of Calcutta which allowed its inclusion in its list of vernaculars 
both for Matriculation and degree examinations. 

“ Bengali has thus had the advantage of being for nearly half a century the 
only officially recognised language in the Assam Valley, and for nearly three- 
quai’ters of a century the only me Hum of instruction in all but village schools 
That this state of things must have had a disastrous effect upon the language 
and its literature is evident. Assamese had to fight for its very existence. It 
would have been lamentable had the fight ended otherwise A people w ho 
had developed themselves on lines of their own, whose literature had chai- 
aoteristios distinct as their own individuality, would have been generally ciush- 
ed dowu into ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water, ’ There was therefore 
much more atjstake than the mere recognition or non- recognition in official 
circles of a particular language. The future of a whole race w'as in question. 
Now of course the language has been fairly and finally settled, though the 
disastrous effects of the mistaken policy jiursued f»'>r so long a time are still 
visible on every side we turn our eyes in Assam, and will continue to do so for 
a longtinoe yet. I have dwelt at some length on the point only to show how a 
single mistake or difference of opinion may have far-reaching effects on the des- 
tinies of a whole race. 

’“Now, Sir, one word about public opinion in Bengal. It has a great res- 
pect for its own cherished views whatever the world miy have to say against 
tliem Even on this Assamese language questiou which was set at rest after 
thorough discussion extending over half a century and more, a leading Bengali 
journal had in its columns the following so late as the 20th December last : — 

' Unfortunately, however, there is a tendency oii the part of oar bureaucratic Government 
to create new languages where there are none, and to raise each petty dialect to the dignity 
of a language. Thus, Absamese, which is undoubtedly a dialectic variation of Bengali^ has 
been made into a ^parate language, chiefly, we believe, under the advice and influence of 
some CLnstian Missionai'ies There ajre some fooli'sh and misguided people ivhose local vanity 
i®_ gratified by this hind of thing g hut still it must be said that the tendenev to multiply 
dialectic differences and to raise dialects to the rank of languages is again-t the true interetts 
of civilisation and progress.' ^ 
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“ Comment on this effusion is needless. The writer may, however, profit by 
reading the opinion of at least a better authority than himself. I will read 
out a passage from a book entitled A Rengali G-ramniar, also an Assamese 
Grammar by Professor G F. Nicholl, M.A., a great oriental scholar, who was 
Lord Almoner’s Professor and Reader in Arabic in the University of Oxford, 
Oriental Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit and Persian 
in King’s College, London. He says — 

‘ ivssamese is not^ as many suppose^ a corrupt dialect of Bengali^ bixt a distinct and 
CO ordinate tongue, liavine: with. Bengali a common source of current vocabulary. Its Sanskrit 
did not come to it from Bengal, but from the Upper Provinces of India, this all who eaiefuUy 
examine the matter will readily admit. ’ 

“ That being the case. Sir, it is not at ajl unnatural that, when a proposal 
comes up for giving full control to Bengal in any matter in which other 
Provinces are commonly interested with Bengal, they should feel disposed 
to look upon tne situation with some apprehension and uneasiness. Bihar 
and Burma, I understand, are going to have theii* Universities in a few 
years. If the Government of India thinks of divesting itself of the powers ic 
now has over the University of Calcutta, I humbly suggest that similar pro- 
vision should be made lor a separate University for Assam also, and ask Bengal 
to wait till all these dependent Provinces have been provided with their own 
Universities. But till then, the Government of India should, in my humble 
opinion, retain its present control over the Calcutta University. The Resolu- 
tion of course asks the Government only to consider the advisability of taking 
a certain step. If it should mean nothing more than a consideration of the 
pros and cons of such a step, there can be no serious objection to the Resolu- 
tion being accepted, and discussions opened with the Local Governments con- 
cerned in the matter. If it should, however, mean anything more than that, 
I feel it my duty to oppose the Resolution.” 

The Hon’ble l>r. M. N. Sa^nerjee : — “ Sir, I ^ve my hearty 
support to the Resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, 
I should like to add to the arguments that have been put forward in favo\xr 
of the proposed change that the Chancellor of the University nominates 80 
per cent of the Fellows, and that the Governor of a Province is more likely to 
know the persons who are best fitted for the purpose. 

“ I further submit that, if this Resolution is accepted, it will remove many 
of the difficulties and much of the delay which educational institutions have to 
suffer from in the matter of affiliation to the University, and which will 
continue so long as the existihg state of things remains. 

“ As to the expressions of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee which my Hon’ ble friend 
Mr.^adabhoy has quotedi I think they are not so argumentative as giving 
utterance to the sentiments which Sir Asutosh felt at the time. 

** As regards the suggestion which the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad has made of 
undue interference on the part of Local Governments in University affairs, I 
think such cases are very rare and exceptional, and they may happen in any 
form of University control. 

** As regards the objections raised by the Provinces oo neerned, I will 
leave my Hon’ble friend the Mover to reply to them. 

** I a gain give my hearty support to the Resolution moved by my Hon’ble 
friend.” 

The Hounble IVEr. Oummiiig : — Sir, I trust I shall not weary the 
Council at thia stage hy offering a few observations on the Resolution from the 
point of view of the Local Government concerned. The Hon’ble Mr. Banerjee 
!ias given his reasons, regarding some of which there is difference of opinion; 
3ut, regarding his narrative of facts, in the main, I think the Council may 
take it as correct. I am in a position to say that the Government of Bengal 
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would »relooine a change of the nature indicated in the Besolution, but with 
certain reservations. 

“ It seems to me. Sir, that there is a general principle involved ; and 
that principle is a well-known one in administration. Where there is 
responsibility, there should be authority ; and in fact power or authority 
cannot be divorced from responsibility without serious consequences. In the 
present circumstances of Bengal, since the Government of India have moved 
from their former headquarters in Calcutta, the position of the Government 
of Bengal is such that it has a responsibility of which it cannot divest itself. 
Now, in the application of that principle, there are two points to be considered. 
Eirst of all, as regards the position of the Bector, under the existing law the 
Lieutenant-Governor was the Bector ; and to that position the Governor has 
succeeded by the tacit consent of all concerned. At the same time, in the Act 
no special duties are assigned to the Bector, and I believe I am correct in 
saying the Act does not countenance the delegation of any powers or functions 
of what is known in the Act as ‘ the government ’ to the Bector I consider. 
Sir, that this position offends against the proposit'on which I stated, namely, 
that where there is responsibility, as there is now, there should be authority. 

“Next as regards the Government of Bengal, in the same manner, 
circumstances have changed since 1904. In that year, as has already been stated 
to the Council, the * government ’ was placed in the hands of the Governor 
General in Council. 

“ But it is well known that in the cases of Madras and Bombay, under the 
same Act the authority of the ‘government * was given to the respective 
Governors of those presidencies. In fact, the Local Government of Bengal 
is not mentioned at all in the Act of 1904. I am, therefore, to say that the 
Government of Bengal would welcome any change whereby ultimately, as 
regards its own territory, it would not be in a worse position than the sister 
Governments of Madras and Bombay. 

** I said that there were certain reservations. These reservations have been 
the subject of comment in the course of the debate, and very properly so. 
There are undoubtedly real difficulties on account of the fact that at present 
the jurisdictions of the Presidency of Bengal and of the Eniversity of Calcutta 
are not conterminous. There would be a great advantage in making the 
jurisdictions conterminous. It is ti'ue, as has already been explained in the 
course of the debate, that, in the case of the Enited Provinces and in the case of 
Madras, the Governments in those areas do control colleges which are 
affiliated outside their areas. But, at the same time, 1 consider that, as long as 
there is official control of the Eniversities, that control should, as far as 
possible, be concentric with the jurisdiction of Government. It should be re- 
cognised in this connection to what a great extent Bengal proper is inv<^ved. 
In Bengal, there are 41 colleges affiliated ; in Bihar, there are 7 ; in Assam, 
there are only 2, and possibly in the future 3 ; and in B urma, there are only 
2, It is obvious then to W’hat a great extent the existing Government 
of Bengal is interested in the large number of colleges which are under its 
territorial jurisdiction. Of course, if, as is probable, the two Eniversities of 
Bihar and Burma materialise, as I understand they rvill, and as I personally 
hope they will, the po'^ition will become altered, and then there will remain only 
the Administration of Assam. I think it should mot ^e impossible that, when 
that state of things has been reached, an equitable arrangement may be 
made so that the ruler of Bengal and the Government of Bengal should be in 
a position to control the E niversity affairs within the areas of existing 
Bengal and Assam.' il quite agree with those Members who have spoken who 
say that under existing circumstances, without casting any reflection, they 
feel that it is proper that the authority shoifld remain as an outside im- 
partial controlling authority ; but if these changes should come about, I can 
say, on behalf of the Government which I have the honour to represent, that 
they would be welcome. With these reservations and remarks, I support the 
Besolution.’* 
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The Hon’ble Mr. 01dlia»in : — “ Sir, I had not intended to say any- 
thing on this Resolution this morning, more especially as I have no instructions. 
In view of the fact that the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State has already 
decided that a separate University for Bihar and Orissa ( the scheme for which 
is out and dry) should be established at Patna, and of the fact that, as I 
understand, the necessary short legislation to give practical effect to that 
decision will be brought forward at the earliest possible date, it may seem that 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa is not so vitally concerned with this Resolution 
as certain other provinces or administrations, who may not be so far advanced 
in the matter of their University schemes. Eurthermore, objection does not 
seem called for at this stage in view of the very broad terms of the Resolution, 
viz , that this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council ‘ to 
consider the advisability of ’ placing the University of Calcutta on the same 
footing with the Universities of Madras and Bombay, etc. I realise the 
misapprehension which frequently attaches to the meaning of the words 
* consider * and * consideration,’ especially on the part of applicants for 
boons or favours I But I have little doubt that the Government of India will 
not misapprehend the terms ; and I have no doubt that the Government of 
India will come to no final decision, one way or the other, in this matter — 
will do nothing that might pr<»judice the interests of any individual Local 
Government or Administration, without formally consulting those Govern- 
ments or Administrations, and without giving the fullest consideration to 
any arguments which they may have to bring forward, or difficulties which 
they may think necessary to raise. It seems hardly necessary to request that 
a formal assurance be given to this effect.” 

T!h.e Hon’ble Mr. 'VITAllcear Sir, I had not anticipated addressing 
the Council on this Resolution, but the Hon’ble Mover and also some other 
Hon’ble Members have referred to the concrete instance of the relations of the 
Central Provinces to the Allahabaf' University as an argument, which is likely 
to remove the apprehensions that may be felt by Governments, other than the 
Government of Bengal, at the prospect of the change contemplated in the 
Resolution. The Hon’ble Mover has stated that the existing arrangements 
with the Central Provinces and also in Ceylon have not resulted in any 
catastrophe — ’ ’ 

The IIoix’'ble Mr. Surendra .N'ath Banerjee : — ** I did not say 

that with reference to the Central ‘Provinces ; I said it with reference to 
Ceylon.*’ ^ 

The Bon’ble Mr. ‘Wallcer : — ** Very good ; at the same time^ that 
is not much of an assurance. The Hon’ble Mover did not say that the existing 
arrangements have proved satisfactory, and I can assure the Council that the 
existing system, under which education in the Central Provinces is sub- 
ordinated to an institution essentially connected with another province, has no 
friends in that province, official or non-official. It is the prospect of obtaining 
a University of our own that is looked forward to as the only satisfactory 
solution of several problems.” 

The Boii’hle Fsbndit Madan. Mohan Malav-i 3 ra : — Sir 

the Resolution has given rise to a very curious discussion in which, on the one 
side, is expressed a rather strong opinion on behalf of Bengal that it should 
be freed from the control of an authority which is not present in Bengal, and, 
on the other side, an equal apprehension that, if that control is removed, the 
interests of provinces other than Bengal will suffer. But, if I may say so, the 
very intense earnestness of the arguments, put forward by the rei>resentatives 
of Burma, Assam and other provinces, that the present state of things should 
continue, furnish a strong support to the Resolution which has been moved 
by the Hoh’ble Mr. Banerjee j for that shows, Sir, that they are naturally 
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anxious that the interests of their provinces should not suffer by the control 
which the Governor General exercises over the affairs of the Calcutta University 
being removed. Sir, in the absence of the control of the heads of their 
respective provinces, over a University which governs them, they find most 
satisfaction in the control which is exercised by the Governor General 
over it. On the other hand, Bengal has risen to urge that its University 
should be placed on the same footing with the Universities of Madras 
and Bombay. I think. Sir, there is much to be said on both sides of 
the question A great deal can be said in favour of the view that the 

head of the Government of Bengal should be the head of the University 
of Bengal. In ancient days when the Calcutta University was started, things 
were different, the Governor General of India being the supreme head of 
the Government, was naturally made ex-officio Chancellor of the Univei- 
sity. But, since that time much water has flowed down the Hooghly ; 
the Punjab and the United Provinces have had separate Univeisities estab- 
lished in them. The Governor General no longer has his head-quarters in 
Calcutta, and Bengal has been raised to the status of being under a Council 
government ; it has been placed on the same footing as Madras and Bombay ; 
and it is somewhat anomalous that the Governor of Bengal should not be the 
head of the University of Calcutta which is primarily the University for 
Bengal, as the Governors of Madras and Bombay are the heads of the Univer- 
sities of Madras and Bombay. I do not think that . the real reason for the 
change which is advocated is that the exercise of the control, of the nominal 
control, it can only be nominal, by the Viceroy is resented ; the object is that 
the guidance and control of the head of the Government of Bengal who is ever 
present in Bengal, — which is direct and immediate, should be available to 
the University in the fullest measure for the benefit of the University of 
Calcutta ft should be remembered that Bengal is the largest province 
which is interested in the existing arrangements and in the present proposal. 
As the Hon’ble Mr. Gumming has pointed out, Bengal has the laigest number 
of colleges which are under the control of the University of Calcutta, and it 
should not be made to suffer, because it has extended its hospitality to olher pro- 
vinces which aie less favoured than it is, by admitting students from colleges 
existing in those provinces — from Burma, Assam, and Bihar and Orissa to 
ite own examinations There is much force in the contention that Bengal 
should not be placed under the disadvantage of not being allowed to have the 
head of its Government as the Chancellor of its University. At the same 
time, there is much to be said in favour of the view urged by Burma and 
Assam that their interests should be safeguarded If the recommendation con- 
tained in the Resolution is accepted even before Universities come into 
existence at Patna and in Burma and in Assam, it should still be possible to 
safeguard their interests both in the matter of the vernaculars that prevail in 
those provinces and in other respects so far as the interests of the students of 
those Provinces are concerned. But the true solution lies in another direction ; 
the root of trouble lies in the fact that the provision for University education is 
lio unsatisfactory, is so poor in India. That for the whole area which is 
even now under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University, and which comprises 
a population more than twice as large as the population of the United Kingdom, 
there should be only one University is a matter on which neither the people 
nor the Government can be congratulated. Leaving alone Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa and Assam, Bengal alone has a population of nearly 60 millions, a 
population larger than that of the United Kingdom, and yet there is only one 
University in it, whereas in the Unite! Kingdom there are 18 to 21 
Universities. The real solution therefore lies in expediting the establishment 
of Universities in Burma, in Bihar and Orissa and also in Assam. One 
speaker has said that Assam is not a sufficiently large province to have a 
separate University of its own. I do not agree with him- I submit that 
having a population of over seven millions, nearly equal to that of Belgium, 
it is a sufficiently large province to have a University of its own. And I 
hope that one result of this Resolution, if it leads to no other result, will 
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be to expedite the efforts which are being made for the establishment of 
a University in Rurma, and for the establishment of a University for Bihar 
and Orissa at Patna, and I hope also that the result of the discussion will 
be to suggest to the Government of India the desirability of seriously 
considering whether Assam should not have a University of its own. No 
doubt Burma, Bihar and Orissa and Assam are under a debt of gratitude 
to Bengal for the advantages of higher education which the students of these 
provinces have received during half a century from their connection with the 
University of Calcutta. But it is undeniable that if Universities had been estab- 
lished in Burma, Bihar and Orissa and Assam when their separate administra- 
tions were established, the progress of higher education in those provinces would 
have been immensely greater, and the condition of the people would have been 
immensely better Therefore, I hope. Sir, that, while the Government of India 
will be pleased to accept the Resolution as it is worded, that it will expedite 
the establishment of a University ifi. Burma, and of a ' University in Bihar and 
Orissa, and also take into its serious consideration the question of a University 
being given to Assam.” 

The H!oxi’'ble Raja. Six* IVCuliaminaid. Ali hX-uliatmmaid 
Khain, of Mailimud.a.'baid : — The present system governing the manage- 
ment ol the Calcutta University stands self -condemned. It is avowedly a 
system of double control, and, as such, is open to obvious objections. No man 
can serve two masters In this case, too, the system prevents either master 
from taking an adequate interest in the University. The Government of India 
are now absent from Calcutta for 12 months in the year, and cannot possibly 
have that fijst-hand acquaintance with the local problems which they possessed 
of old, and which is essential for dealing with the affairs of a large University 
such is the University of Calcutta. On the other hand, the Local Government 
who can never be quite sure of the attitude of the Government of India in any 
particular matter cannot but adopt a non-committal and unattached attitude, in 
fact an attitude of irresponsibility The result is delay, and, what is worse, 
there is apt to bo Iriction, or at least the opportunity for friction, not only between 
the University and Government, but between the two Governments. The pre- 
sent debate has amply shown that what I am saying is not only true on paper, 
but that the present system has given rise to great practical difficulties which 
have neither enhanced the reputation of the Government of India nor tended 
to the advancement of education. It might of course be objected that so long 
as there are no separate Universities in Burma and Bihar and Orissa, it may be 
undesirable to transfer the control of the Government of India over the 
Calcutta University to the Government of Bengal. But we have yet to 
know wherein this undesirability lies. We have precisely the same system 
prevailing in the case of the University of Allahabad which, though under the 
(jontrol of the United Provinces Government, exercises jurisdiction over 
the Central Provinces and certain Indian States. The same is the case 
with the Lahore University. Why the Calcutta University should be unneces- 
sarily harsh or severe in its attitude towards the Colleges that exist in Burma, 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa, is dijSficult to understand though, if such 
suspicion was reasonable, the transfer to the Local Government might be 
made subject to a proviso reserving the control of the Government of India so 
far as colleges ‘outside Bengal were concerned. I am, however, opposed to 
shelving the present question till there are separate Universities in Bihar, 
Burma and Assam. For this will mean that we shall have to wait for a very 
long time, and the present system, as I have said before, with its inevitable 
delay and friction, will continue to the detriment of education not only in 
but outside Bengal 

“ Lastly, it is clear that the proposal of my Hon’ble friend, the advantages 
of which outweigh its disadvantages has the support of public opinion generally 
in Bengal. This fact, of itself, merite serious consideration. 
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“In conclusion, I submit that I support the Resolution to strengthen the 
hands of their Honours the Eieutenant Governors of R\irma and Bihar to liave 
Universities for Burma and Bihar ** 

Tlie Hon’ble KRaiU BahaidLiir IVEia.!! ]V[uli.aimma>d Slia>fi : — 

“ Sir, I rise to give my cordial support to the Resolution moved by my friend 
the Hon’ble IMr. Suren dranath Banerjee, because of the hope which I entertain 
that a careful consideration cf the advisability mentioned in his Resolution will 
lead to the realisation not only of the object which Bengal has in view, but also 
of the ultimate object which both Burma and Assam have at heart The 
apparent antagonism in the speeches delivered to-day by the Hon’ble Mr 
Surendranath Banerjee, the Hon’ble Colonel Gurdon and the official Member 
for Burma, is, when closely examined, no antagonism at all. It seems to me 
that just as outside control is irksome to Bengal, so, from the point of view of 
Assam and Burma, if the change contemplated by the Hon’ble Mr. Surendra- 
nath Banerjee were to be brought into existence, would the resulting outside 
control be equally irksome to Assam and Burma. I am sure that our friends 
from Bengal will fully realise that the Assamese and the Burmese people are 
perfectly within their rights when they say that, if the Bengal people desire 
that"" the control of their provincial educational affairs should be vested in the 
hands of their own Government, the Assamese and the Burmese people are 
perfectly justified in adopting the same attitude with regard to their own 
provincial educational affairs. 

“ My Hon’ble friend Mr. Setalvad has mentioned a certain incident which 
occurred in Bombay in order to caution the Hon’ble Mr. sSurendranath Banerjee 
lest in the change which our Bengal friends advocate they might be — I do 
not know whether that expression was quite justified — jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire.’ "Well, Sir, so long as the control of educational 
institutions rests in the hands of individuals who entertain strong opinions with 
regard to given questions, so long must these incidents occasionally happen, 
whether that control is in the hands of Provincial Governments or in those 
of the Imperial Government. I will give one illustration. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Setalvad is fully aware of the controversy raging round the question of 
the alternatives of the Matriculation examination and the School Final ex- 
anaination, with reference to which we have had a very heated and very 
interesting discussion recently in the Senate of the Bombay University. Well, 
the same question is already under discussion in the Punjab University, with 
which I have been closely connected for the last twenty years. Perhaps the 
Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad will be surprised to hear that the suggestion of the 
substitution of a School Final in place of the Matriculation examination, so far 
as our province is concerned, emanated from the Imperial Government, and 
not from the Provincial Government. For a long number of years the Pro- 
vincial Government resisted the suggestion of the Imperial Government that 
a School Final examination should take the place of the Matriculation exami- 
nation, but, in spite of that resistance, finally it had to give way and the 
question was brought up for discussion at a meeting of the Senate of the 
Punjab University. Certain members of the Senate took objection to the course 
that had been adopted in this connection, in that the proposal had come up for 
discussion before the Senate over the heads of the Oriental Faculty which was 
vitally interested in the final determination of this question. The matter was 
referred to the Oriental Faculty, with the result that 29 members of that Faculty 
voted against the proposal and only 4 in its favour. "We shall see what will be 
the final result of the discussion of this question in the Senate. But, as against 
the instance given by my Hon’ble friend !Mr Setalvad, I have ventured to 
give this instance that has occurred in the Punjab, to show that so long as the 
control, not only of educational problems but of other problems as well, rests 
in the hands of strong men, whether those man belong to Provincial Govern- 
ments or Imperial Governments, these little ineideuts must occasionally 
happen. 
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“It seems to me. Sir, that there is a great deal to be said ia favour of the 
Resolutiori which has been, moved by my friend !Mr. Surendranath Banerjee. 
All that the Resolution asks for is a consideration of the advisability of the 
change advocated, and I hope that the consideration which is requested will 
result in what seems to me to be the only solution of the educational problem 
involved in the existing situation, and that is, the grant of at least one Univer- 
sity to every province, whether it be a major province or a minor province, 
and possibly of a larger number of Universities than one to some of the pro- 
vinces of India.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir C. S»iinls:a>rain Nair : — “ Sir, if the educated 
men of Bengal desire that the higher education of the Bengalis should be in 
the hands of their own Government and of their own University, it would only 
be a natural wish on their part. They have the sympathy of the Government 
of India. The general observations which my friend made with reference to 
the desirability of such a transfer are of great weight. And if the Council had 
been asked now finally to decide the question, it might be necessary to examine 
them in some detail, but he has only asked that the Government of India should 
take the matter into consideration, not that the Council should finally decide 
upon the question of transfer. The Government are prepared to accede to this 
request. But while conceding so much, I should not be understood to accept 
the special reasons which have been put forward by some gentlemen for transfer 
of the control from the Government of India to the Government of Bengal. 
It was stated by one of the Hon’ble Members that, so far as the appointment 
of Eellows is concerned, it is eminently desirable that the Government of 
Bengal should be the final authority instead of the Government of India, as the 
Government of Bengal is more in touch with the men available for appoint- 
ment as Eellows than the Governor General here is likely to be That may be 
so, but my Hon*ble friend has also noticed the objection, that the Governor of 
Bengal may not be able to pay the same attention to the claims of Provinces 
outside Bengal like Bihar and Orissa and Burma. He would ordinarily be 
guided in his choice by the "Vice-Chancellor, a local gentleman, and by the 
Director of Public Inscruction who has control only over the Province of Ben- 
gal It was further said by one of the Hon’ble Members, Dr. Banerjee I think, 
that so far as affiliation is concerned, they would like the Governor of Bengal 
to be the final authority and not the Government of India. In view of certain 
events that have taken place, I can quite undlbrstand the reason why that 
objection was put forward, but it is permissible to doubt whether, in the con- 
ditions that now exist in Bengal, it is not deshrable that an outside authority 
should have the final say in the matter. These are the only two special reasons 
that have been put forward.' The transfer of the control from the Government 
of India to the Government of Bengal has been opposed by certain speakers who 
are of opinion, foi* certain general reasons, that it is not advisable My fiiend 
the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad opposes it also from the experience that he has gained 
of what he considers to be the undue interference of the Government of Bom- 
bay with the University of Bombay, while my Hon’ble friend Mr. Shafi’s 
experience is th^other w ay, and he would rather have the Local Government 
itself to oontr^ the University It is not necessary now, for the^ reason that 
I have already stated, for the Council to come to any final conclusion, becausO 
we are not asked to make the transfer now. 

“ "My friends from Assam are strongly against any transfer because they 
think that Assam literature and the interests of education in Assam would not 
be properly attended to by the University and Government of Bengal. That 
too i« a matter which would require consideration when the final decision has 
to be made. But at present I do not think it necessary for the Council even to 
consider it because the Government of India have finally resolved to give effect 
to the objection that has been advanced by the representatives from Burma and 
from Bihar that no transfer should bo effected, unless their claims are settled in 
the way they wish them to be settled, that is until the Universities of Rangoor 
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and Patna have been constituted, or until those schemes have approached 
completion. We think that, asithose schemes are now under consideration and 
as those Universities are likely soon to come into being, it is not advisable that 
the transfer should be effected at present. 

“ My friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Surendra JNath Banerjee referred to 
certain instances such as the Centi*al Provinces and Ceylon to justify his 
contention that it cannot be said that, because the Government of Bengal 
have no jurisdiction over the Provinces of Burma and Bihar, the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta too should not be allowed jurisdiction there. So far as 
the Central Provinces are concerned, they apparently are not satisfied with 
their position, and they want a University for themselves. So far as Ceylon is 
concerned, they have come under the jurisdiction of Madras of their own 
accord, and they do not seem to wish to leave it. It will be time enough to 
consider their case when ihey want a University of their own. For these reasons, 
the Government of India consider that if the transfer of the University of 
Calcutta to the control of the Government of Bengal is to be carried out, it 
should not certainly be carried oat till these two Universities have come into 
being, and when the question has to be taken up for hnal settlement, 1 have 
no doubt whatever that the arguments which have been urged by the repre- 
sentatives from Assam will be given their due weight. Subject to these reser- 
vations, the Government of India would accept my BLon’ble friend’s Resolution.” 

Tlie Hon^ble IMEr. Surendrai iNTatth. Saiiierjee: — ‘‘Sir, I thank 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Department for accepting the Resolution. 
Bengal opinion would have been more pleased if he could have seen his way 
ro accept the Resolution without the reservations to which he has referred. 
There has been an animated debate over this matter, but really, if we look to 
the bottom of the whole thing, there is perfect agreement and unanimity in 
regard to it. 

“ I do not think my Hon’ ble friends, the ofidoial members — and I congratu- 
late them on having broken their golden silence on this occasion — really object 
to our Governor being the Chancellor of our University. What they are 
apprehensive of, and what they object to, is that their U niversity affairs would 
come under the direction of the Government of Bengal and would pass away 
from the control of the Viceroy of India. They do not object to our being 
autonomous in this matter, they want to safeguard their own interests. I 
think they are quite right. I confess that if I were in their position, I would 
take precisely the same view. I have no quarrel with them, but I have a 
quarrel with the Government in regard to this matter. I desire to call the 
attention of my Hon’ble friend Sir Sankaran Nair, to section 28, clause 2. Of 
course he was an eminent Judge, an ex-Ohief Justice, and my reading 
‘^f the law must be subordinated to his interpretation of it. But this 
is, so far as I can make out, a matter of common se ise. This is what section 28 
clause 2, says — ” 

A Voice : — “ What Act ?*^ 

TRe Hon’ble Mr. Surendra. Ba.nerjee : — “ It is the Uni- 

versities Act of 1904. 

‘‘ This is what section 28, clause 2, says — 

' The Chanoellor may dele^te any power conferred upon him by the Act of Incorporation 
or this Act to the Rector. ■* ^ 

“ Since, therefore, the Chancellor is at liberty to delegate any or 
all his powers, my submission is this. Let the Chancellor delegate his pow- 
ers in respect of colleges within the territorial limits of Bengal to the Go- 
vernor, and let him retain control over the other Provinces. I think that 
section justifies that So far as Bengal is concerned, let the Chancellor dele- 
gate “the powers that are vested in him — ^and the section gives him the 
authority — in respect of the affiliated institutions in Bengal — and they are 41 in 
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number. Sir, out of 48 —retaining his power in respect of the institutions out- 
side the territorial jurisdiction of Bengal. That seems to me the obvious 
solution of the problem. These institutions, in the outlying areas of Burma, of 
Assam and of the new Province, will continue, as now, under the authority of 
the Governor General. There will be a change so far as we are concerned, and 
our Governor will be de facto Chancellor, though not in name. The Viceroy 
will continue to be the Chancellor in name, but by this delegation, the Governor 
of Bengal will become the de facto Chancellor for the affiliated institutions 
in Bengal. This, Sir, seems to me to be a solution of the question thai will 
reconcile conflicting interests, and divergent views, conciliate ±sengal opinions 
and the opinions which have been expressed in this Council Chamber to-day 
1 think that is the solution, and I really do not know why the Government / 
should not see its way to accept it. But, if, for reasons with which 1 am 
unacquainted. Government not able to adopt it, then my submission is that 
it should expedite the creation of these different Universities. I am entirely 
in favour of the creation of a University in Assam. Why should not Assam 
have a University of its own and work out its educational destinies in its own 
way, according to its lights and according to its requirements ? I do not at 
'all share the cynicism — ^if I may be permitted to express myself in that way — 
of the Hon’ble Colonel Gurdon who asks ‘ What do the Calcutta lawyers 
know about the educational requirements of Assam ?’ The Calcutta lawyers 
are not the masters of the University 80 per cent, of the Fellows are 
officials or non-officials nominated by the Government. If 1 am excused for 
using strong language, I will say this, that they are the creatures of the 
Government And what have the Calcutta lawyers to do with the matter ? 
Over and above the Calcutta lawyers there is the Government of Bengal 
and the Goveriiment of India. Assam has done wonderfully in the matter of 
educational development. And let those who malign the Calcutta lawyers 
bear in mind that these lawyers have had a large hand in helping forward 
the educational development of Assam My Hon’ble friend Mr. Hadabhoy 
quoted the opinion of the Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh Mukerji That opinion is a 
matter of antiquarian history to-day. The opinion is as old as the year 
1912. I am not permitted to disclose the secrets of conversations which 
I have had with Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, who is a high educational autho- 
rity, but I imagine that the spirit ot liis dreams has undergone a change 
and that the opinions which were paraded before us in that ostentat- 
ious fashion, so peculiar to my Hon’ble friend over there aie not admitted 
by him at the present moment. They may be relegated to a museum of 
things ancient and when the biographer of Sir Ashutosh Mukerji attempts to 
write his life he may refer to it and may draw the lesson that even the greatest 
amongst us are sometimes apt to be veisatile. 

“3 say. Sir, once again, with all the emphasis that I can command, that we 
in Bengal — and I represent the public sense and the public conscience of 
Bengal in This matter — do not in the smallest degree desire to stand in the way 
of the creation of the Universities in Assam, in Burma and in Bibar and 
Orissa. We shall welcome them with enthusiasm because we shall recognise 
them as the products, the children, the progeny of the Calcutta Univerisity. 
We shall have the satisfaction of knowing that we have helped forward the 
educational development of these Brovinces. Ho jealousy, no malice, no feeling 
of antagonism will mar the beautiful prospect that will open out to them and 
to us We are anxious that they should have Universities of their own, but 
we are also anxious that justice should be done to us, and that the head of 
our Government should also be the Chancellor of our University. There is 
no mistake as to what official opinion in Bengal is. My Hon’ble friend to 
my' right, Mr. Gumming, in that quiet, dignified but firm way which is 
characte'-istic of him, stated plainly what the views of the Government of 
Bengal are- And then there are the representatives of public opinion in 
Bengal. Official and n m-official opinion is united in the demand 
wh’ch I have ventured to put forward to-day before* this Council. And 
that demand affects 41 of the colleges and schools i of the Calcutta 
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TTniyerisity, as against seven in the other Provinces. “We do not want to stand 
in their way : give them their Universities, but do not bar the way against 
us. 3Do not flout public opinion in Bengal by refusing to us the 
reform which we are entitled to have because we are a Presidency Government. 
My Hon’ble friend Mr. Setalvad, has asked : * Why have you not brought for- 
ward cases to justify your motion ? ’ My friend is a lawyer ; I am not, but 
I understand the tricks of lawyers. And I will tell him this^ that I 
did not want to prejudice this controversy or handicap it by creating irrita- 
tion and bad feeling at the commencement. I had a bundle of cases in my 
pocket, and I could produce them just now, of mandates issued by the 
Government of India, being carried out in defiance of the wishes of the 
Senate. I do not want to refer to them because I deem it inexpedient to 
injure my case or handicap it by creating irritation. Therefore, my 
friend will pardon me if he thought there was a fiaw in the arguments 
that I ventured to bring forward. I am grateful to my friend the 
Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nair for accepting the Resolution, but I 
hope he will give effect to the section to which I have referred And if, 
for legal reasons with which I am unacquainted, he is nox able to do 
so, I earnestly appeal to him to expedite the creation of those Universities 
wMoh may enable us to place the 6-overnor of our Province at the head of 
our University. That would be the first step towards freeing the Univer- 
sity from that official control to which my Hon’ble friend Mr Setalvad 
referred ; and as popular opinion in Bengal is a growing power, we shall soon 
bring the Chancellor of our University under our own control.” 

The Resolution was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Eriday, the 24th March, 1916. 


UBiiHi ; 

The Both Murcht 19X6. 


A. P. MUUUIMAN, 
Secretary to the Government ofTndia, 

Legislative Department. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
liBGISIiATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


PROCBBDINGS OF THF INDIAN DBOISDATIVS COUNCII. ASSX:1MI[BI.E:D tTNDBB 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 1915 

(5 A; 6 Geo. V, Cli. 61). 


The Council met at the Council Chamber, Imperial Secretariat, Delhi, on 

Priday, the 24th March, 1916. 

Present : 

His Exbelleucy Baron Hardinge or Penskurst, e.g., p.c., g.c.b., g.o.m.g., 
G.O.V.O., G.1I.S.I., G.M.I.E., I.S.O., Viceroy and Governor General, presiding^ 
and 61 Members, of whom 53 were Additional Members. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tlie Non’ble Sir Fazulbboy Currimbboy asked : 

1. “ (a) Is it a fact that trade in India in certain commodities has, until steps taicen 
the outbreak of the present war, been monopolised by Germany and Austria- tSalo mono- 
BCungary, and that siich trade has now stopped in consequence of the war ? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to state what measures, if any, 
they have taken to secure such trade for India ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir WilliRm Clairh replied : — 

“ The answer to the first part of the question is in the af&rmative. If the 
Hon’ble Member will refer to the Memorandum and Statistical Tables relating 
to the trade of India with Germany and Austria-Hungary published by the 

( 497 ) 
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Department of Statistics, he ■will find that the share of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in the import trade of India before the war was io the case of : — - 

Per cent. 


Alizarine dyes .... 

Aniline ,, .... 

Synthetic Indigo .... 
Glass bangles ^ ^ ^ , . . 

Pxmnelsj globes and glass parts for lamps 

Enamelled ironware 

Yam and knitting wool . . 

Woollen shawls .... 


68 

79 

88 

93 

69 

89 

82 

81 


and there are numerous other commodities in which enemy countries did a 
considerable proportion of the trade. There are also several items in our 
export trade, notably raw hides, in which enemy countries had the lion’s share. 

Trade with these countries has ceased in consequence of the war. 

With regard to the second part of the question, I would refer the Hon’ble 
Member to the remarks I made in this Council last year on the Hon’ble Raja 
Kushalpal Singh’s Resolution with regard to the promotion of industries in 
which 1 explained the policy of Government. I would also refer the Hon’ble 
Member to my speech on Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s recent Resolution.” 


TRe Hon’ble Sir Fazalbboy Currimbhoy asked : — 

^ 2. “ (a) Is it a fact that the Imperial Government have adopted a scheme 

ms^Tui^ for participation in, and financial support to, the manufacturing industry in 
Id India. United EZingdom ?” 

(b) If so, have the Government of India formulated any such scheme 
on the same lines for India ? 


The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

“ With the exception of the dyeing industry in regard to which I would 
refer the Hon’ble Member to my speech on the Hon’ble Raja Hushalpal 
Singh’s Resolution last year, the Government of India know of no industry 
in which the Imperial Government have in any way participated or to which 
they have afforded financial support. 

With regard to the second part of the question, I would refer the Hon’ble 
Member to the debate in this Council on the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s 
Resolution regarding the promotion of industries.” 


Tke Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 
3. “ Will Government be pleased to state what practical steps (if any) 
te»2^^xid^ have been taken since the outbreak of the war to stimulate indigenous trade 
Sodn^es. cottage industries in India ? ” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

“ I would refer the Hon’ble Member to the speeches made by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Carr and myself last year in reply to the Resolution of the Hon’ble Raja 
Rusi^lpal Singh, and also to my recent remarks on the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola’s Resolution on the subject of the promotion of Indian trade 
and industries generaUy.” 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

SSafof*®’ Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement for 

years for each province, showing — 

(«) the amount of liquor manufactured in each of the distilleries, breweries 
and other places of manufacture ; 

(b) the number of liquor shops, as well as the quantity of foreign liquor, 
country spirit, and toddy consumed ; 

(c) the names of districts importing the largest quantity of foreign liquor, 
as well as the quantity so import^ ? ” 
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The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

“ Complete statistics in respect of part (a) of the question are not avail- 
able. As regards part (5), the attention of the Hon’ble Member is invited to 
Volume II of the papers relating to the Excise Administration in India 
published in the Supplement to the Gazette of India of the 13th March 
1915, which give figures in regard to (1) number of liquor shops, (2) consump- 
tion of country^ spirit in distillery areas, and (3) consumption of potable spirits 
manufactured in India and taxed at the tariff rate, for the 8 years ending 
1912-13. Statements* are now laid on the table which furnish information 
regarding (1) and (2) for the 2 years 1913-14 and 1914-15, and also statistics 
of the consumption of toddy for the 10 years ending 1914-15 in Madras, 
Bombay, and Ajmer- Merwara, for which provinces alone figures in this respect 
are available. The statements also show the sales of foreign liquors in 1913-14 
and 1914-15 (1) in each province, and (2) in those districts in which the sales 
wei’e comparatively high The figures for the earlier years are not available 
for all provinces. There is no information regarding the import of foreign 
liquors into the different districts of each province.” 


The Hou*ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 

5. “ (a) Is it a fact that the introduction of the fixed fee system in Bombay 
has given successful results ? If so, do Government propose to extend the system 
to the other provinces ? 

(6) Do Government propose to appoint Licensing Boards in other provin- 
cial capitals similar to those in Bengal ? ” 


The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

(a) The fixed fee system for the disposal of licenses for the retail vend of 
country spirit in the Bombay Presidency has been in operation for too short 
a period to enable the Government of India to make a definite pronouncement 
on its results. In their opinion, however, the experiment is valuable, and 
they have left it to other Local Governments and Administrations to take action 
on aiTnilflT liaes if they consider it warranted by local conditions. 

(6) The Government of India do not consider that they would be justified 
at the present stage in requiring the extension to other provincial capitals of 
the experiment initiated by the Government of Bengal. They have, however, 
authorised other Local Governments and Administrations to take such steps 
in this direction as they may consider suited to local conditions.” 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan asked : — 


Is it a fact that the consumption of intoxicating liquors is steadily increase in 

■■ ■ -X oonssuu.n'tJloii 

of Intoxicat- 
ing UqnorSe 


6 . “ {a) 

increasing in India ? 

(&) If so, do Government propose to — 


(i) restrict the import of foreign liquor into India ; 

(ii) reduce gradually the strength of country spirit throughout the 
country ; 

(Hi) reduce year by year the am ount of liquor manufactured in the 
distilleries and breweries in the country ; and 
(iv) remove altogether all liquor shops situated beyond municipal 
limits in all large towns ? ” 


The Hon’ble Sir William Clark replied : — 

“ The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. The 
second part of the question does not therefore arise.” 


# Not inclt^ded in tlifse Proceedings. 
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The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad All Khan asked : — 


Bettzrn 
tloKet S3rs- 
tern for 
Majls. 


7 . Will Government be pleased to state briefly the present working of 
the return ticket system for Hajis, and lay on the table a statement for the 
last two years, showing — 

(а) the total number of pilgrims to the Hedjas, 

(б) the number of returned pilgrims, 

(<?) the number of return tickets purchased, and 

{d) the number, as well as the amount of prices, of tickets refunded ? 


The Hon’ble Sir O. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

*' During 1916 return tickets were obligatory for such pilgrims as travelled 
by Messrs. Tixmer Morrison’s ships. The return tickets were available for 
2 years, with a proviso that a refund would be made after 3 months from the 
date of the Haj in the year of issue to any pilgrim bond fide not returning by 
sea. Single tickets were also arranged for on these ships to bond fide non- 
Indian residents of Mecca and Medina whom the Commissioner of Police 
certified to be not likely to return. 

The statement * asked for by the Hon’ble Member is laid on the table.” 


The Hou’ble Sir Oang^adhar Chitnavis asked: — 


xnduan snij- 8. “ (a) Is it a fact that Military Assistant Surgeons are entitled to extra 
furlough for the purpose of study, both in India and out of India, with special 

Department. a,llowances ? 


(6) Is it a fact that Civil Assistant Surgeons are not entitled to similar 
privileges ? 

(c) If the answers to {a) and (b) are in the affirmative, do the Govern- 
ment propose to state the reasons for this difference and to consider the 
advisability of granting to Civil Assistant Surgeons privileges similar to those 
of Military Assistant Surgeons as regards study leave and allowances ? ” 


The Hon’ble Sir Beg^inald Craddock replied : — 

** It is correct that Military Assistant Surgeons have concessions in the 
matter of study leave which are not open to Civil Assistant Surgeons generally. 
The matter will probably be gone into after the publication of the report of 
the Public Services Commission.” 


The I]:o]i*ble Mr. Bama Bayaningar asked : — 

Pate of pay- 9. “ («) Is it a fact that in some parts of the country the time for the 

of i'll© instalments of land revenue due to Government happens to be 
Mveaue. before the saleable produce is ready for sale ; and that the landholders are 
therefore obliged to borrow money at a high rate of interest, or raise money by 
entering into forward agreements to imdersell the produce, for the payment of 
Government dues ? 

(6) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of altering the 
dates for the payment of the instalments of land revenue in such a manner 
that the land-holders may not be put to the neceasity of borrowing money or 
underselling their produce prematurely ? ” 

The Kon’ble Mr. C. H. A. Hill repUed , 

In their Resolution No. 16, dated May 3rd, 1882, a copy f of which is 
placed on the table, the Government of India issued instructions that the rnimml 
assessment should be distributed under such arrangements as are most 


^ Vide Appendix A. 
t Appendix B. 
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convenient to the revenue and rent payers of the country vdth reference to the 
character and value of the crops which are cultivated in varying tracts of 
every district, and that the requirements not only of each district but of each 
village in it should receive full consideration. They have every reason to 
believe that the principles laid down in the Resolution have been carefully 
followed hy Local Governments and Administrations who have full discretion 
in regard to fixing and altering dates of Mats, but in view of the importance 
of the subject, the Government of India will again call the attention of Local 
Governments to it.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath. Banerjee asked : — 

10. “ (a) Is it a fact that at a meeting of Council held on the 26th SSnSSJon, 
Eebruary, 1913, the Hon’ble Sir Haroourt Butler said in the course of a debate 
on primary education — 

* I hope before very long — ^in the course of the next year or so — ^to be able 
to publish definite proposals from Local Governments for a course of expansion 
in primary education over the next three years ’ ? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they have received 
any such proposals ? 

(c) If the answer to (6) is in the affirmative, will the Government he 
pleased to lay the proposals on the table P 

^d) Will the Government be pleased to state what progress has been made 
in the spread of primary education in India since February 1913, and what 
facilities have been afforded since then for its spread.” 

The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran Nair replied : — 

** (a and b) The answers are in the afiSrmatire. 

(c) I lay an abstract * of the proposals on the table, and, if the Hon’ble 
Member wishes to see the full correspondence, it will be shown to him. 

(rf) In 1913-14, 84 lakhs non-recurring and 20 lakhs recurring were 
allotted from Imperial revenues specifically for primary education. Other 
Imperial grants were made, portions of which would naturally be applied to 
this object, namely, 6 lakhs recurring for girls’ education, and 3 lakhs recurrring 
for colleges and training of teachers. A further Imperial grant of 9 lakhs 
recurring was made in 1914-16, of which 8 lakhs was allotted to provinces with- ■ 
out specific instructions as to the kind of education for which it should be used. 

The Hon’ hie Member’s attention is also invited to the reply given by the 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler to, a question put on the 12th January 1916 
by the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan. A comparison of the 
figures for the last three years is rendered difficult by the fact '&at the figures 
for certain Native States which had previously been included have been for the 
first time excluded in 1916. If the figures for Native States are similarly 
excluded for March 19 13 and 1914, the totals of those receiving primary 
education in British India are approximately as follows : — 

March 1918 6,037,000 

March 1914 6,833,000 

March 1915 6,557,988 

These figures include those for unaided and private schools which impart 
elementary instruction as well as elementary pupils in secondary schools. 

The figures for primary sqhools maintained or aided by Government or 
by District and Municipal Boards are as follows : — 

Schools. Pupils. 

March 1913 .... 107,792 . . 4,629,187 

March 1914 . . . . 111,920 , . 4,882,636 

March 1915 .... 116,456 . . 5,063,461 

* Vide Appendix C, 
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THe Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Setalva>d asked : — 

11. “ (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the various 
allegations made in the issue of the * Bombay Chronicle ’ of the 23rd 
December, 1915, under the heading ‘ Government and Economy. Astounding 
story of Coal Contracts ’ ? 

(6) If so, have Government made any inquiries regarding the said alle- 
gations ? If so, will Government be pleased to state the result of those 
inquiries ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Transport Department of the Indian Marine, in 
1914 and 1915, purchased large quantities of coal from local dealers in Bombay, 
without inviting tenders ? 

(rf) If so, what was the total quantity of coal so purchased and the rate per 
ton paid ? 

(e) Do Government stUl purchase coal and other materials without invit- 
ing tenders ? 

(/) Is it a fact that from September, 1914, to the end of January, 1915, 
one dealer in Bombay supplied 47,716 tons of coal or thereabouts ? 

(g) If so, what was the rate per ton paid to the said dealer ? 

(h) Is it a fact that certain owners of large collieries had offered to supply 
coal on more advantageous terms than the said dealer, and that their offer was 
refused ? 

(i) Is it a fact that the said dealer had agreed to pay by way of brokerage 
or commission R2-4-0 per ton to another person, and that he did actually pay 
E86,000 by way of such brokerage or commission ? ” 

His Excellency tlie Commauder-in-Cliief replied : — 

“ (a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(6) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The result shows 
that coal was obtained at a reasonable rate, and of good quality, and that due 
precautions were taken to ensure that the right amounts were delivered. 

(o) Xes this is a fact : it has frequently occurred that the urgent necessity 
of coaling an unexpected number of transports in the shortest time possible 
would have rendered it quite impossible to meet war requirements had tenders 
been called for. 

(d) 263,673 tons at rates ranging from B17-8 to R22-8 per ton. 

(e) Not unless some unforeseen demand does not admit of time taken up 
in calling for and receiving tenders 

(f and g) Erom September 1914 to end of January 1915, one contractor 
supplied 44,209 tons oft coal, 32,169 tons of which was supplied at E19 per ton 
and 12,050 tons at R20 per ton. 

(A) The reply is in the negative. 

(«) The Government have no information on the point.” 

TJhe Hon'ble Xlaja Sir Mubanunad Ali Mn'hsi.-miifin.ti Tnio-w 
of Mabmudabad asked : — 

IZ. ** W^ill the Government be pleased to state the number of private 
medical practitioners -who have been appointed since the beginning of the war 
to posts ordinarily reserved for members of the Indian Medical Service ? 

fj} Is it the intention of the Government to retain and utilise their services 
after the war ? If so, in what manner ? ” 

Tbe Hon’ble Sir Reginald Craddock repUed 
(a) The number is 28. 

•XT. ®ase be considered on its merits and will be suitably deidt 

witix. at tlie end of tlie war/’ 
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Tlie Hon’ble IMEr. Qumrul Huda* asked : — 

13. “ (a) Have tke Government employed spiivate medical practitioners 
temporarily on. civil and military duties since the outbreak of the present * 
vrar ? on 

civil and 

(6) If so, will the Government be pleased to state the number of private ^t^’Snoe 
practitioners so employed, and to lay on the table a list specifying the posts 
they bold and the duties attaching to them ? vrax. 

_ (c) Is it a fact that these practitioners volunteered their services at a 
sacrifice and that they wdll have to remain away from their place of private 
practice for some length of time ? 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, do the Government contem- 
plate rewarding the voluntary self-sacrifice of these practitioners in any suitable 
manner ? If so, in what manner ? ” 

Th.e IIoii’'ble Sir !Reg^iua>ld Craiddock replied : — 

“ A list* of the private medical practitioners employed temporarily on civil 
and military duties since the outbreak of the war, together with the posts held 
by them, is laid on the table. 

Government has no information as to the private circumstances of the 
gentlemen employed, but they have undertaken a voluntary engagement on 
definite terms, and there is no reason to suppose that the latter are in- 
adequate.” 


BUDGST, 1916-17. 

Tbe IXon’ble Maung Bah. Too : — “ My Lord, it is with the 
greatest pleasure that I seek this opportunity of thanking our Finance Member 
for the great ability shown by him in the administration of the finances of India, 
inasmuch as he has been able to allot to each province of India (including 
Burma from where I hail) its reasonable share in spite of tl e deplorable 
state of affairs caused by the war. Every province, I venture to submit, has 
suffered in consequence of the war, and such sufferings have been produc- 
tive of needs and requirements — the needs and requirements of my province 
are greater, owing to its being comparatively a young province. In spite of 
the great needs of money being apparent to my province, yet at the present 
crisis I dare not venture, under any circumstances, to appeal to you, my Iiord, 
to see to thq financial requirements of my province. Although my province 
has not sought for fi.nancial assistance, as we could not seek at present owing to 
the war, yet your Exoellenoy.’s gracious message which was read the other day 
at the meeting of our Burma legislative Council, fills us with hope that, when the 
finances of India are once more in a favourable condition, our claims for the 
additional funds needed for the development of the province will receive 
sympathetic treatment. Meanwhile, we are grateful for the revision of the 
Burma Provincial Settlement which has been referred to by the Hon’ble 
Finance Member in his Financial Statement which has removed the inequity 
under which Burma was suffering in regard to her income under the Provincial 
Settlement, as compared with other provinces. 

" My Ijord, on behalf of the people of Burma and the Burmese, permit us 
to thank you from the bottom of our hearts for having bestowed upon my 
province a ruler — a Lieutenant-Governor — ^who, besides being a very efficient 
and a sympathetic ruler, has, within a very short space of time, become immensely 
popular with the people under him, who with the greatest of zeal and energy, has 
taken the greatest personal interest in all matters for the welfare of Burma and 
its people, who at the very commencement of his administration has become 
thoroughly acquainted with the manners and customs of the people of Burma in 
their various walks of life, who has already studied the peoples of Burma and 
its requirements, who has conferred upon the Burmese people ' a blessing ’ by 
raising a Burman to the judgeship of the highest judicial tribunal of the 


* Vide Appendix D. 
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province (by bestowing upon tbe Burmese an honour of their having the first 
Burman judge on the Bench of the Chief Court of my province) — -a selection 
made by our liieutenant-Glovernor which I may be permitted to describe as 
* the most exquisite selection from the flower of the Burmese Bar * — ^by the 
Burmese Bar, I mean from amongst the Burman legal luminaries — a Xiieutenant- 
Governor, who is always in earnest to improve the province of Burma and the 
Burmese in all its possible details — a Bieutenant-Governor, who I and my 
Burmese people pray would be our ruler for at least a full term. We earnestly 
hope that he will always be with us as our benefactor, well-wisher, and a sympa- 
thetic ruler as he has already proved himself to be, and that he will not be taken 
away from Burma at any earlier period of time than his full term. We shall 
be sorry to lose such a beneficent ruler even if he were to be promoted to a 
higher sphere of official life. Permit me, my Bord, to thank you again on behalf 
of the people of Burma for having bestowed upon them a very zealous, ener- 
getic, efficient, and a sympathetic ruler in the person of Sir Harcourt Butler as 
the Bieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

** !My Bord, some five years back I had the honour of addressing this 
Council in connection with the paucity of Bixrmans in the Imperial Branch of 
the Telegraphs and Posts, and solicited that Burmans may be given a trial. I 
am glad to be able to announce to-day that my request has been granted, as 
I find to-day that there are a number of young educated Burmans holding the 
appointments of Superintendent of Post Offices, and there are a number of 
young Burman graduates working up their way in this service from the bottom 
of the ladder. I may say from personal knowledge that this service has become 
rather popular of late with the Burmese people, and I will not be wrong if I were 
to say that this Department in the near future will be crowded with educated 
and intelligent Burmans. The thanks of my province are due to the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, India, for having admitted young Burmans to 
this service, and to the Postmasters- General of Burma for the greatest interest 
they have taken in persuading, collecting and nonoinatiug young Burmans to 
the higher posts in this service. 

“ In conclusion, I desire, on behalf of the people of Burma, to express our 
heart-felt disappointment that it has been impossible for your Excellency to 
visit Burma and to give us an opportunity of welcoming you there. We are 
very grateful to your Excellency for your interest in the province and for the 
gracious and encouraging message which you have sent to our Burma Begisla- 
tive Council. We hope that your Excellency’s successor will find it possible to 
pay an early visit to Burma, and I would ask your Excellency to assure him, on 
behalf of the Burmese people, that, when he does come, he will receive a very 
hearty welcome.” 

Tlie Hon’ble 3V[aJia*raija> Sir ]V[a>iiiiidLra di&ndra.lN'sbiidi of 
KaiSimbazstr : — ** My Bord, I shall be very brief in my remarks on the 
Pinancial Statement which the Council will be called upon to adopt to-day. 
The outstanding feature of the statement is the imposition of additional 
taxation made necessary by the terrible war which has been going on for a 
year and eight months, and of which the end is not yet in sight. Bast year, 
the Govermment did not announce any increase of taxation, hut we all felt 
that India could not long be exempt from «ba.ving the burden which the war 
imposes on the Empire. At the same time, my Xiord, I hope due note will bo 
taken of the fact that India did not wait to be called to its duty by any Act 
of the Begislature or any other measxxre of the Government, Directly after 
the outbreak^of the war, eager and sponlaneous offeirsof help in every direction 
were made from every part of India, and the princes and the people vied with 
one another in placing all their resources at the disposal of the Government. 
Your Excellency took the initiative— an initiative for which T-ndia will never 
cease to be grateful — ^in ofEering Indian troops for active service in Europe 
and elsewhere, and the Government of India have throughout borne the charges 
of the Indian Army in the field. Several of the princes and noblemen of 
India have been serving their King and country in the field, while contribu- 
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tions of money have come in from all quarters. In yiew of these admitted 
facts, I may be permitted to express the hope that the increase in taxation 
is only temporary, and will be done away with after the war. 

My Lord, the announcement made by your Excellency the other day in 
this Council that the Government have decided to prohibit the system of 
indentured labour has been received with sincere gratitude throughout the 
country. Indian public opinion, as your Excellency pointed out, has long 
taken exception to this form of labour, and it is due to your Excellency’s 
endeavours that it will be abolished in the near future. I may be also permit- 
ted to refer to the Commission that has been appointed to inquire into, and 
report upon, tbe possibilities o0 the development of Indian industries, and for 
which the grateful thanks of the country are due to your Excellency. - * 

“ My Dord, my heart is heavy at the thought that this is the last meeting 
of the Council over which your Excellency will preside, and in a few days 
you will leave the shores of India. May I take this opportunity of thanking 
your Excellency for the unfailing courtesy we have always received at your 
hands in this Council and out of it. I will not attempt a review of your 
Excellency’s administration, or of the measures that have endeared your name 
to the people of India, but I shall conclude with tbe hope that your Excellency 
will have a safe voyage home, and that you will continue to take an interest 
in the affairs of India and her people.** 

Tire IXoix’ble Raja. Sir IMCiiliaiXiimaidL All ]M[vi!ha>mma.d. 
KhaiXi of IMEa.limii.d.a.'bad : — My Lord, in congrattdating my friend the 
Hon’ble the Einance Member for his masterly presentation of the Budget for 
1916-17, I assure him that the measures which he has found it necessary to 
propose, will, under the exceptional circumstances governing our lives and activi- 
ties at the present juncture, receive full acquiescence in this Council and the 
country, though it would be the barest statement of fact to say that but for 
these special circumstances — the circumstances, that is, of the war and the 
resultant economic and political conditions — the country would have very 
audibly groaned under the heavy burden which it has been asked to bear. The 
struggle in which the Empire, and therefore India, a component part of it, is 
engaged, is infinitely greater than our Hlahabharat. The stupendous task 
requires stupendous exertions and sacrifices ; and, my Dord, you have been 
the first to recognise that the people of India were not the people to brook the 
reproach that they were shirkers. Voluntarily and eagerly the prince and peasant 
of India have rallied round the British fiag ; tbe peasant, when he knew that 
the Padishah wanted his services, came forward to go wherever he might be 
required and fight as all the world now knows how he can fight ; the prince 
came forward with an equal spontaneity and laid at the feet of his liege Dord, 
hia personal services and the means at his disposal — contributions in men 
and money. We have very recently been told that India’s contribution 
has so far been 6 millions ; but the war demands further sacrifices, and for 
these, the people of India are fully and cheerfully pirepared. 

But, though the huge sum that my friend the Hon*ble Einance Member’s 
Budget finds it necessary to provide for the needs of this Dependency and the 
Empire at the present juncture may not have been calculated in a pessimistic 
frame of mind, so far as expenditure is concerned, surely a good deal of 
sanguine estimating has been at work, on the revenue side of the accounts. 
What I mean to say is, that the immediate demands on the Indian 
tax-payers, ia my humble opinion, are considerably more than they need 
have been. The successful floatation by the Government of India of the War 
Doan of the last year warrants the belief that a very large portion of the 
amount required by the Hon’ble Einance Member for the adjustraeat of his 
Budget could be, and should have been, raised by the same expedient, namely, 
by another loan by Government. In the last resort, even this would have 
pressed on the Indian tax-payer, but this pressure would not be so immediate 
nor so insistent, and therefore less irksome than the method of vrholesale 
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additional and immediate ta:sation. Increased taxation could not perhaps be alto- 
gether avoided under ihe circumstances which are at present operative ; it is 
only the extent to which this weapon of raising revenue should have been used 
which is open to discussion or determination. 

** One thing, my Dord, I will commend with all earnestness to your accept- 
ance and that of the Oouncil ; and that is, that the increased taxation or at 
least a portion of it to which the country is being subjected, should have as 
short a lease of life as possible, and that this should now be explicitly stated. 
My Lord, as I have said, but for this war, to the successful prosecution of which 
every one of us is prepared to make any sacrifice that may be demanded, 
the country would have very audibly groaned under the proposed heavy burden ; 
the burden is not less heavy because, in full appreciation of the needs of the 
Empire, the country is willing to shoulder it ; it will, however, make the bearing 
of it more tolerable if the tax-payer knew that it would be taken off at the 
end of a period, not unduly prolonged. On this point, unfortunately, the state- 
ment of my friend the Hon’ble Pinance Member is silent ; I would therefore 
propose that it should be announced by your Excellency that the large increase 
in taxation which the Government of India have found it necessary to impose 
as an exceptional measure will be temporary in duration, and that it will 
have effect only for such brief period after the conclusion of the war as 
is absolutely necessary. Such an announcement will greatly assuage the 
concern of the people of this country, and it will be fitting that it should 
come from the lips of one from whom the millions of India have always 
expected, and invariably received messages of good-will, sympathy and 
help. • 

" My Lord, the question which the Hon’ble Einance Minister has ^ antici- 
pated in connection with the retention of that anomaly of anomalies, the 
Cotton Excise duties, without any enhancement of the import duties is still, 
I submit, exercising the minds of many of us, my Hon’ble friend’s assurances 
notwithstanding. The anxiety of His Majesty’s Government not to raise this 
question at the present time is not comprehensible, for this question has 
left that stage far behind when it could be described as contentious or contro- 
versial. And, surely, if Lancashire or Manchester cannot even now lift them- 
selves out of the narrow groove of parochial interests, the evil forebodings of 
the pessimistic with regard to the futility of the hope of ultimate settlement of 
larger issues in a liberal spirit in favour of India will present themselves with 
greater force. The blood of the Indian Sepoy in the cause of the Empire 
has, one w^ould hope, now flow’^ed freely enough to have washed away such 
iniquities, as the question of the countervailing cotton duties, even if for 
the solution of the larger and more comprehensive issues, one had to wait 
‘ till after the war. ’ 

My Lord, one expected that the Budget would reveal a real effort at 
saving, conserving and husbanding of the present revenue, before imposing 
further bm’dens on the tax-pajjrer. Has that been sufficiently done ? When 
British Ministers are impressing the need of national and individual economy 
in view of the demands of the war, and reduction in the salaries of public 
servants are the order of the day, certain branches of the public service in 
India are receiving compensation ^lowance for the block in their promotion 
owing to the war. 

“ My Lord, ihis does not seem right. At a time such as this, it is impera- 
tive that the most rigid economy should prevail in the public services. To 
effect this, all expenditure should be scrutinized and restricted as closely as 
possible, and an extended employment of Indians insisted on. I would go 
even further than this. Although I should never grudge a single pie spent 
on Education, yet if the dlioice lay between a considerable increase in taxation 
and the temporary durtailment of the grant to Education, I would, though 
'with a heavy heart, vote for the latter. If the worst came to the worst, before 
taxing the people, I would take away froih the Civilian and the Schoolmastei^, 
'so that the soldier may fight the better. 
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** The concern that the last Budget, to he presented under your Excel- 
lencey’s auspices, should be marked by the necessity of a large increase in taxa- 
tion, is shared by all of us ; but, my Lord, the beneficence and the real 
sympathy, which have been the transparent characteristic of every public 
action of your Excellency, have so captured the heart of Inaia that these 
blemishes on the serene surface of your administration only remind us that 
they are not your creations, but of circumstances which an inscrutable 
Destiny has brought into being. 

I cannot conclude, my Lord, without a reference to the sad fact that 
this will be the last occasion when this Oounoil will have the honour of 
being presided over by you. But the impress of your great personality will 
always remain on it, and I can assert that this Council will have a loftier sense 
of its duties and responsibilities by having been guided during six eventful years 
by you. 

I am, my Lord, one of the few Members who have had the good fortune 
of having sat on your Legislative Oounoil during the whole period of your 
office It has indeed been a period of pleasant, though strenuous, work You 
have infused into the Council a spirit of liberal toleration and mutual under- 
standing, and each one of us has personally felt that the head of the Govern- 
ment was not only anxious to know, but to appreciate, and, if possible, to 
sympathise with, our respective points of view. Outside this Oounoil, the 
country has felt the same. To very few of your distinguished predecessors, the 
gift was vouchsafed of such deep understanding of the workings of the Indian 
heait, that responsive heart of this country of emotions and not of cold calcula- 
ting reasonings, the tenderest chords of which you have touched. My Lord, 
whether it was the vindication of the right of the Indian in the self-governing 
Colonies, or his hope of greater confidence in him in times of crises, or his 
appeal to you where his religious principles or usages were, as he fancied, being 
interf erred with, you have championed his cause in a spirit of true statesman- 
ship. In a word, you have placed yourself at the head of Indian aspiration and 
not lagged behind 

** And in leaving India, at this time of supreme crisis in the affairs of the 
world, contented and more attached to the British connection than when you 
found it, you have effected a consummation of which only one man in this vast 
Empire was capable That man was Baron Har'dinge of Penshurst.** 

THe Hon’ble Sir Ga>iig^aidlia>r Ch.itnav'is : — My Lord, the 
Budget, as has been very rightly remarked by my friends the Hon’ble Maharaja 
of Easimbazar and the Hon’ble Baja of Mahmudabad, has been well received 
in the country. Th^ people have cheerfully responded to the call for sacrifices 
in view of the war ; both the extraordinary expenses incurred and the extra 
taxation imposed have met with public approval, though, as we all hope, these 
extra burdens will be temporary only. The Hon’ble Sir William Meyer’s clear 
exposition of the financial situation, for which he deserves all credit, has 
undoubtedly gone some way to popularise the Budget, but it should be frankly 
recognised that the welcome it has received has a far stronger basis in the loyal 
attitude of the whole community. W ere it not for their genuine enthusiasm in 
the righteous cause of the Allies aud their determination to help them to the 
utmost in the successful prosecution of the war, it would have been difficult to 
reconcile the people to the extra burdens at a time when most of them have 
suffered pecuniarily in a variety of ways. My Lord, in the absence of a 
periodical comparative statement regarding the economic condition of the people, 
it is difficult to substantiate the proposition by authorities, but it admits of 
little doubt that, though the resources of certain classes have increased, the 
resources of large numbers of men are still inadequate, compared to the cost 
of living which has reached a high level. In the interests of both Govern- 
ment and the people, therefore, one would like to have a periodical inquiry 
about the average income per head of population. On the results of such 
inquiry alone, a fairer conclusion about the incidence of ..taxation corfid be 
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drawn. The absence of the suggested data places us at a disadvantage in the 
discussion of the oft-repeated question as to the share India has taken in the 
financial burdens of the war. While India’s brilliant response to the call of the 
Empire is generously acknowledged by both the Imperial Government and the 
Colonies, there is noticeable in some quarters an unfortunate suspicion that 
our contribution has been negligible, not only absolutely, but relatively to our 
capacity. It is invidious to have to refer to our own action, but we would 
remind these critics that, financially at any rate, we have done for the 
Empire equal to the Colonies. Eor years we have maintained, at a huge annual 
cost, the splendid army which has rendered inestimable service in the present 
war at the various fronts. We have borne, and we still bear, the whole cost of 
the Indian army that is now on the field. The Hon’ble Sir Williani Meyer, 
I thankfully acknowledge, has, in paragraph 81 of his speech of the 1st March 
given a summary of the services rendered by India at this crisis, and has 
demonstrated by figures the heavy burdens undertaken by us. Add to this 
the various War Eunds and Ambulance Eunds and Motor Eunds to which the 
people have subscribed liberally. When stock is taken of all this, it will be 
seen that the total of our contribution is not small. And from my knowledge 
of our condition, I beg to add that we have not spared ourselves Neither is 
there any desire among any of us to spare ourselves. I do not say all this in 
a boastful spirit, nor with a view to claim special credit for acts which have 
been done under a sense of duty. We are all fully cognisant of the incalcul- 
able advantage to India of forming a part of the British Empire The people 
have realised this at this great crisis more than ever before, and have felt what 
India owes for the security she enjoys even in these troublesome times, to the 
mighty protection offered by His Majesty’s invincible Navy. If we at all refer 
to our services and our sacrifices, we do that only to meet a charge of indiffer- 
ence which seems to be unjust. It should also be borne in mind that many 
respectable Indians have volunteered their services at the front, and have been 
mentioned in despatches ; among these we aie glad and proud to find the 
napies of two of our Members of this Oouncil, one of whom Malik IJmar Hayat 
£han is present among us for the present, but who will shortly go back to the 
scene of his labours from where we all hope along with His Majesty’s other 
soldiers he will come back with the laurels of victory. 

“ My Eord, the time has not come for putting forward our claims to politi- 
cal advancement, and we have no desire to press them now ; but since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, there have been numerous references to the question of 
India’s position in the Empire on the restoration of peace It is permissible, 
therefore, to express the hope that that position would be one of honour and trust 
and sound economic strength, and that, in the event of the lessons of this war 
necessitating heavy military charges over and above the former standard, the 
apportionment of India’s share will be made carefully, and equitably, in consulta- 
tion vvith Indian representatives, on the principles laid down by the Welby 
Commission. The Hon’ble Sir William Moyer, in the course of his speech on 
the 1st instant, refenred to the determination at the end of the war of India’s 
filial relationship with the rest of the Empire- We all sincerely hope there 
will be a fair settlement with an eye to India’s economic interests. We also 
hope that, as a corollary to the more dignified position India will thmi occupy 
in the Empire, she will be represented ^equately and direcHy in the Gounoils 
of tb-o Empire. 

** But,, my Eord, the time is unfortunately not yet when these questions 
can be prc^tably disclosed. The war is still on, and for the time being the one 
point of vital interest is the condition of our finances. The Hon’ble Sir W^illiaim 
Meyer has shown how sound it is. He has also, with judgment and forethought, 
endeavoured to improve the Indian market for ELupee Paper- ' It seems clehr for 
long years to come we shall have to depend upon that market for our periodioal 
loans ; and it is right that we should do so. It is most illogical and inequdto 
ahle that we should borrow money elsewhrafe for our productive works. 
Whatever amount can be raj^d within country should be raised. But the 
ptesent state of the xnarket for tise 3^ per cent, stock is discoura^ng. The 
Han*iyfai Sir WiUxam Meyer’s action lor the* support of the present stock is,* 
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therefore, right, and will meet with general approval The idea of conversion 
is good, but its success in practical working will depend upon the terms and 
other details. There is, however, one feature of the scheme outKned in the 
JBCon’ble Sir William Meyer’s speech, the full import of which should be realised 
by us. It is not its injduence upon the market alone that recommends it. Its 
moral effect upon the people far outweighs that. It will encourage thrift 
among the general population. The offer of conversion being open for three 
years, the holders of st ock will do their utmost to save money to enable them 
to avail of it That is a real gain. The Council and the rest of India have 
learned with the deepest interest notification of the intention of your Ex- 
cellency's Government to appoint a commission to consider the possibilities 
of State aid to our industries We trust that, though it has been found necessary 
to exclude from the scope of the Commission’s inquiries the question of fiscal 
protection to our industries, this important subject will receive full considera- 
tion at the proper time. 

“ My XiOrd, if I may be permitted to allude to a local question of deep 
interest and importance, I should like to take this opportunity of expressing the 
hope that the claims of the Central Provinces and Berar to be elevated to the 
rank of a Xieutenant-Governorship may receive early consideration. 

“ My Lord, the impending retirements are distressing to us. The Hon’ble 
Sir William Glark{has. by his ability and courtesy, made such a deep impression 
that we part with him with genuine regret. We only wish success will attend 
him all through his after-life. Xour Excellency's retirement has filled the 
whole country with sorrow. We all realise how, throughout your Viceroyalty 
during most troublous times, peace has been maintained, and you have always 
stood up for India’s honour. We had fully expected your Excellency, would 
continue to be at the head of the administration until the restoration of 
normal conditions. That hope we have now lost. But let us hope your 
Excellency will not fail to watch over our interests even in your retirement. 
May your Excellency enjoy your well earned rest for many a long year to 
come ! ” ^ 

The Hon’lble IMCr. Stewart : — ** My Lord, I have not spoken as yet 
on the Budget, because, when one has ifailed to make any impression on the 
Hon’ble Einance Member in Select Committee and elsewhere, it is really a 
waste of time to assail him further after he has donned his armour to meet all 
comers in open Council attacks, always provided that one’s case is registered for 
record and future consideration — and still more because, though it is my duty 
to those whom I represent and to myself to state that case, I am most anxious not 
to appear in any way opposed to considered Government legislation in this time 
of war I do wish indeed that the Hon’ble Einanoe Member could, simply have 
said to the Council — ‘ These are abnormal and exceptional times, and I must 
therefore take exceptional measures to raise what I consider the requisite 
amount of money, and I look to the whole Council to support me,* Eor, in 
normal circumstances, I should strongly have opposed the idea of budgetting 
for any considerable surplus by means of increased taxation, especially looking 
to the very conservative basis on which the financial estimates are framed. 
But the circumstances are not normal, and I do not think that a surplus can be 
regarded as any certainty. I take only one fact, that the net military expendi- 
ture for the year now closing is nearly £1,900,000 in excess of the 20 millions 
wounds sterling which were budgetted for last March; and I remember* that 
history has a habit of repeating itself. 

‘"One further general item to which I widi to refer is the railway allotment. 
X cannot, for the reasons given, disagree with its reduction to 3 millions sterling 
for' the coming year, but I do hope that Government will state definitely 
that, as soon as possible, they will inaugurate a much more generous railway 
policy than has sometimes prevailed in the past. I regard this as vital tb the 
industrial and economic development of the country about which we heard 
something three days ago I should also like a statement that neither this 
necessary limitation of railway expenditure, nor theinlaudable desire tO increase 
the output of munitions will be allows!, in any way, to* inteitffere With the* 
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due upkeep of railways and tkeir rolling stock and with propor repaiis. This 
would be very false economy, and I have to l aise the point, as it has already 
aroused some attention. 

“ The"^ I turn to the export taxes. The strong opinion of the commercial 
community which I represent is that the desirability of these export taxes 
remains to he proved "We dislike them on principle, and we have doubts as to 
even their expediency, and we believe Government to share those doubts.^ ^ Our 
position is, in short, that we consent cheerfully to their temporary imposition as 
a means by which Government, in the present difficult circumstances, will raise 
a very considerable amount of money, but we do expect them to be withdrawn 
as soon as possible. As regards the jute and gunny tax, I would mention 
that this, calculated roughly at 6 per cent ad valorem on current high prices, 
is already heavy, aind may prove a considerable handicap to two of India’s staple 
industries when prices fall again as they inevitably will. I dismiss as lightly 
as did the Hon’ble the Einance Member, the airy and iri*esponsible suggestion 
that was made that this new and untried tax should be doubled ah initio. 

“ Turning to the new tea tax, I must develop the position a little more 
fully. The tea industry has admittedly been prosperous for two or three years 
past, but, as has been pointed out to the Hon’ble Member for Commerce and 
Industry, the large dividends paid by certain gardens which are privately 
owned and capitalised are apt to be somewhat misleading, and the prosperity 
of the industry, to a certain extent at least, has recently been fictitious, as it 
has been due largely to freight difficulties, to the trouble about getting teas 
home, and to consequent speculation there as to a possible shortage of supplies. 
And then the tax is bound, I think, to handicap Indian-grown teas to an 
appreciable extent in contrast with those exported from Java and China. Java 
is a particularly formidable rival, as will be seen from the fact that her annual 
exports of tea for the last six years have risen steadily, year by year, from 40 
million pounds to 100 million pounds, and are increasing, especially rapidly, to 
Bussia, our own best and most promising customer, and to Australia. The tea tax 
amounts to a farthing a pound, in addition to which, it must be remembered, 
tjhat there is already an import duty at home of one drilling a pound. I must 
dwn that I could not quite follow tixe Hon’ble the Pinance Member when he 
seemed to argue that this extra 49 th farthing, as he put it, not to be paid by 
China or J ava, should not prove an appreciable burden to the Indian industry, 
for I have by me a statement showing that 69 Indian Tea Companies with a 
capital of 2^ crores of rupees in 1914* a good year for tea, made a profit on 
the cost of their production of 1 72 annas per pound. This would bring the 
tax out at about 14^ per cent. ; and it must be remembered too that 
the cost of production does not fall with a falling market, and that it will 
be increased, I think, to a rather considerable extent by the new import taxes 
on packing materials, etc. Therefore, I think, the tea industry are justified in 
claiming that this tax should be withdrawn as soon as it really is possible, 
and also that, if there is a surplus, part of it should be spent in the tea districts, 
where there is urgent need of money for improved communications and so 
forth. I think I am also in order in asking that the tax should not be levied on 
last season’s teas, as 1 do not think that it was meant to have retrospective 
effect, kastly, with regard to exports, I would say that a good deal of surprise 
has been occasioned by the omission to levy any export ’duty on cotton 

“Truning to the import duties, I have less to say, for I titiink most people 
recognised that these had to be raised, and I thank the Hon’ble the Finance Mem- 
ber for his clear statement that tariff values will continue to be fixed from year to 
year as at present But some of these import taxes do seem likely to retard the 
fadustnal development of the country, and I trust that, in such instances, exempt 
t^on vill be granted on the meifits of each case. I allude particularly to 
^be case of branch and light railways, and to new industrial, electrical and 
chemical enteacpi^es— I have am important group of such in my mind as I 
^peak — and, I think, in the case of railways it is particularly clear, where 
t^^overnment fix the amount of capital which may be raised for them, fiTf the 
;^at^ whiqh^they* may charge, and guarantee a certain jjaiterest. I hppe^^ 
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therefore, that they may be exempted from the increased tax, or that, at any 
rate, as Government has very rightly decided in the case of foriTard gunny 
and 3 n.te commitments and of teas sold up to the end of February, it will not 
be levied on contracts entered into prior to the 3 st of March. 

With regard to the tax on jewels, pearls have been exempted from its 
operation at the instance of Bombay, and Calcutta, with whom Delhi vill 
probably join, has asked that precious stones should be exempted also. With 
regard to dye-stuffs, it has caused some surprise, in view of the great demand 
for them, that these are subjected to such a heavy penalty as percent. 

‘‘ Then I come to the income-tax. An income-tax is generally regarded 
as a very fair one, and I entirely agree with the principle of graduation ; but, 
with all due deference to my E[on*ble f;ciend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
I would say that the Indian income-tax is eminently and widely unpopular 
for the reason given by the Hon’ble the Finance Member himsell in his almost 
cynically frank explanation of its incidence. Does he really mean that only 

332.000 people in India are liable to pay this tax, and still more, that only 

13.000 individuals are liable to pay it cn the highest scale ? How does he pro- 
pose to remedy matters ? Does he mean to remodel the entire Income-tax 
Collection Department ? The Hon’ble the Finance Member also pointed out 
the marked difference even now in amount between the English and the Indian 
income-tax, but he did not make any reference to the grave injustice by which 
many people have to pay both. Can he do anything to help here ? Personally 
— I speak entirely for myself on this question — I would rather have seen the 
£900,000 which this increased income-tax is expected to bring in levied by 
means of a small war surcharge on railway passenger fares or on railway freight 
rates, excluding from the operation of the former a radius of, say, 20 miles 
round our principal centres of population. Or again, by a very rough 
computation of figures kindly furnished to me by the Hon’ble Mr. Harrison^ I 
reckon that nearly half a million sterling could have been raised by a small war 
tax of, say, one anna on inland telegrams, and of 3 pies on letters. I deliberately 
excluded post-cards from my calculations — on these a tax of 3 pies again would 
have brought in nearly £500,000 more — ^because post-cards in India are the means 
of communication of the poor — and I am absolutely and whole-heartedly with 
all who desire to minimise their burdens. 

** The Hon’ble the Finance Member bas not yet developed his borrowing 
programme for the coming year, and I therefore confine myself to saying that 
his references to it in the Financial Statement caused perhaps a little 
uneasiness and a slight decline in Government paper. But I am sure that he 
will find plenty of money for his purposes in this country, if he is willing to 
pay for it. I am sure, too, that he will be guided by what is done at Home, and 
by consultation with representative financial bodies in India. And I would 
congratulate him heartily on the success of his policy to promote our currency 
circulation. 

^ * 

** I have now, my Lord, concluded the detailed remarks which I have thought 
it my duty to make with reference to the Budget. The Hon’ble Finance 
Member cannot of course consult us in advance, but it is not presumptuous 
to hope that our views will receive his consideration when budgetting time comes 
round again. I have, therefore, ventured to develop them at some length. Over 
the Budget, as a whole, I cannot rhapsodise ; I do not think I am expected 
to do so, but I do honestly think that, looking to the diflBcult circumstances, 
it is, on the whole, a . fair one with the exception perhaps of the tea taxation, 
and such as has retrospective effect, and. I take leave to congratulate 
the Hon’ble Finance Member on the skill with which he has explained, 
and where .necessary, defended it. And, while it is true that the Hon’ble the 
Finance Member has appeared to argue that it is not a War Budget, with 
the idea presumably of avoiding having to promise that its imposts shall 
be removed after the war, -he admits that this taxation is directly due 
to circumstances: arising out -.of tihe war. I, therefore, do consider it a 
* War Budget’ and, looking at it from that point of view, X should simply hate 
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it — and so I am certain would all whom I represent — one word that I have 
said could be construed as opposed to measures necessary for the administra- 
tion of the country during these times. W e in Bengal and Assam, with their 
great interests centering in Calcutta, are perfectly well aware what proportion 
of the new imposts we have to pay, and we note with appropriate feelings 
the Hon’hle Elnance Member’s recognition of the greatness of Calcutta But, 
wben one thinks of the drastic legislation which has been found necessary 
at Home, in Canada and in the Dominions generally, and far above ana 
beyond this of the glorious fact that millions from India and all over the 
world are giving their lives and the lives of those nearest and dearest to them 
for the Empire, one realises that ours is no great burden, and we are proud 
and glad to bear it, such as it is If there is not very much that we can do 
ourselves, we who cannot go and fight, we can pay. 

My Dord, in this sequence I may conclude my remarks fittingly by 
saying, with your permission, that it must be a source of real and legitimate 
satisfaction to you that this, the last Budget of your Excellency’s Administra- 
tion, will fall so lightly on the really poor of this great land, to which you 
have devoted yourself so unsparingly and so courageously during the past rtve 
and a half eventful years.” 

The Hon’ble Raja Syed Abu Jafar of Rirpxir : — My Eord, 
it affords me genuine pleasure to welcome the Budget presented by the Hon’ble 
the Einance Member, and to express my gratification at the excellent and wise 
manner in which he has prepared it. "Unfortunately, we are confronted with 
an extraordinary situation of a world-wide conflict which has affected the 
financial and economic position throughout the civilized world. We were 
agreeably surprised at finding the financial situation of our country last year 
so satisfactory as to enable the Hon’ble the Einance Member to avoid propos- 
ing any new taxation in his last Budget. But what could be avoided last year, 
has had to be faced this year, and we have noticed increased taxation in several 
directions. But, although fresh taxes have been imposed owing to the estimated 
deficit in th© Budget, I cannot help admitting that these taxes have been care- 
fully thought out. The increase in tariff rates levied on imported foreign goods 
will not only provide additional revenue to the Government, but will also help, 
in my opinion, to give a kind of protection to some of our indigenous industries. 
The only item of taxation, with which I am unable to reconcile myself, is the 
increased tax on salt, because it is a necessary ingredient of the food of the 
people. The burden of such a tax will be felt especially by the poorer classes, a 
fact which the Hon’ble the Einance Member has himself recognised in his 
Einancial Statement. I earnestly hope that, as soon as the neceMity for the taxes 
levied this year disappears, they will be abolished, and that the salt tax will be^the 
first to go. 

We have heard, with great satisfaction, the news that the Government 
have ajjpointed a representative Commission to survey the economic resomrces and 
industrial possibilities of India with a view to promote business enterprise after 
the war. I trust that the investigations and suggestions of this Commission will, 
be extremely beneficial to our commerce and industry, and will open xm fresh 
fields for industrial development. Coming from the "united Provinces, I should 
like to draw the attention of the Government to the vast scope for industrial 
enterprise in those provinces. The large amount of agricultural produce which 
the "United Provinces grow can, with great advantage, be tumw into manu- 
factured articles. It has to be regretfully admitted that my Province is still 
very backward in this noatter as compared with other me 3 or provinces. Erpm 
the ^tops taken by the Dooal Government in recent years, it appeam that it is 
alive to this drawback, and is anxious to make serious efforts in this direo 
tion* I hope that the Commission will pay its special attention to the re- 
fQUxoes and^ possibilities . of industrial develojnn^t of the United Provinces, 
an4 that guided by its suggestions, we shall he in a pomtion to manufac- 
tip?c a large portion of the agricultural produce which we are exporting at 
present as raw material and a part pf whicb^ comes hack to us, as 
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** Tlie estabJislmaeut of a technological institution has been a great want of 
the United Provinces, and I earnestly trust that, in view of the great awakening 
in industrial matters. Government will oe pleased to take the question into 
their favourable consideration, and help to provide it in the immediate 
future. 

'* There is only one more point to which I should like to refer, and it is in 
connection with Sarda Canal project. The scheme is at present under the con- 
sideration of the Government, and, if carried out, will prove of great advantage 
and benefit to my Province. It will tend to the fertility and prosperity of a 
considerable part of it I trust that this project will receive sympathetic con- 
sideration at tho hands of the Government, and that it will soon be sanctioned 
to promote our agricultural interests 

“ My Lord, before I conclude my remarks, I may be allowed to refer to the 
impending retirement of your Excellency from your exalted ofixoe in India. 
The people of India part with you vrith feelings of gratitude and sorrow. Your 
Excellency’s beneficent and illustrious regime will remain as a glorious monu- 
ment in the history of British rule in India The people of this country will 
gratefully remember the many and varied services which you have rendered to 
the cause of India, and earnestly trust that you will give the benefit of yOu^ 
great gifts in promoting the best interests of this country in England.” 

Tlie Kon’ble R&i Gli.a*iiaiSy£iim J^arua* Baliaidur : — My Lord, 
a year of deficit budget is no happy time for a Finance Minister, and this unfor- 
tunately is such a year. The people were, however, prepared for it, and it was only 
the details that they w'ere in anxious suspense to hear on the day the Financial 
Statement was introduced The careful and painstaking way in which the 
Budget was prepared, and the judicious manner in which the new taxes were 
distributed, combined with the explanations that were lucidly given and the 
indications made as to how our discussions were to be guarded, should have 
left not much room for a lengthy or lively debate on it We should, however, 
thank some of our BEon’ble colleagues in not letting the Budget go 
as dull a business as it appeared to be ; and the Hon’ble Sir William 
Meyer has only to be pleased for the life that the debate gave to the 
otherwise dull affair. It may be doubted whether the debate was suited 
to the occasion, or should be expected to have had that educative effect 
on the people, which the voice that goes forth from this Council is expected to 
have ; oqt as ha,ving given the Finance Minister an opportunity of further 
explaining hipaself, they served quite a good purpose. He should be grati- 
fied to find that ihe bulk of opinion was in his favour, and that many of us feel 
that, even if the Finance Member were an Indian, he could not have made out a 
better Budget without eommiting a mistake. I doubt not that Sir William 
Meyer's feeling for India and her people is as real as himself, and we shall be 
only doing him justice by appreciating it. It would be too much to expect that 
the dreadful war will come to an end so soon as to afford sQfS.oient years 
of peace to enable him before he lays down his office to relieve us of the tax- 
ation which it has necessitated ; but 1 hope the Government will remember that 
the taxes imposed this year are emergency taxes, that the people treat them as 
such, and that as soon as possible after the war they will admit of reconsidera- 
tion. 

I take this opportunity of speaking a f^w words about the tea tax, and 
some remarks that the Hon’ble the Finance Member has made about it. The 
single ground of the example of Ceylon having been followed should have 
sufficed for convincing the planters of their duty on the occasion, and the 
planters of Assam will, I have no doubt, loyally accept the burden put on thedr 
trade in view of the situation explained by him ; but I venture to think that 
some of the other grounds set forth may well be treated as open to comment. 
It has been said that tea should be taxed, because the tea business has an 
industtial character, and has enjoyed exemption from Incomettax for 30 years. 
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*‘I submit that tea is essentially an agricultural produce, as much as rice 
or wheat, with the only difference that it requires a good deal more of extra 
expense than those staples to make it marketable. It has not even the 
transformation which sugar-cane, which is treated as an agricultural produce, 
undergoes in producing coarse sugar. The exemption of tea from income-tax 
as an agricultural produce is, therefore, only its due, and ought not, m justice, 
to be made a ground for taxation. The tea business has paid more in land- 
revenue than it would have paid in income-tax on profits, and the tea planters 
will perhaps be prepared to make an exchange with Government for paying 
the income-tax in lieu of land-revenue. 

“ The temporary prosperity of the business should also hardly be taken into 
account to put a permanent tax on it. It had its days of severe trial from time 
to time, and perhaps such days are in store for it in future too. Even in these 
prosperous days, I do not think the average planter may aspire for much above 
2 fl-Tinas a pound for his net profit. The tax imposed is thus double the highest 
income-tax now proposed, and about five times the highest rates before. Here 
also an exchange of the taxes will be to their advantage. Tea is already taxed 
heavily at Home. And he 2 *e, in addition to the land-revenue it directly con- 
tributes, it indirectly supplies a fruitful source of income-tax in the salaries 
and commissions paid to its employes. Over and above all these, the tea 
planter is creating a permanent and ever expanding source of income to 
Government in the shape of land-revenue from the emigrants settling down in 
the tea districts as permanent tenants of Government. I submit, therefore, that 
the tea business deserves very lenient treatment in the matter of taxation, and 
no excuse should be made of its lawful share in ttie exemption frorn income-tax 
to put an extra tax on it. It requires no protective duty here, as it must seek 
a maiket abroad. I hope the tax will be treated only as a war tax, and reproved 
as soon as normal conditions return, or even earlier, should any reverse occur 
to the extra prosperity it is having for these two years. 

** It is, my liOrd, very sad indeed to reflect that this is the last day on 
which this Council has the proud privilege of being imder your wise and sym- 
pathetic guidance. Erom the beginning to the end of the term of your exalted 
office, even the most cursory observer will notice an unceasing effort on your 
Excellency’s part, not in the slightest degree weakened or abated by the most 
trying of human calamities, to uplift India and elevate her people intellect- 
ually, morally and politically. Your Excellency remarked in referring to your 
august predecessor in connection with the reformed councils that it was as brave 
a step as it was wise. I have little doubt from what I have seen during the 
small period I have had the privilege of being associated with this Council, 
that India will be able to prove that wisdom was the greater part of it. Equally 
brave and wise, if not more, will prove many a step your Excellency has 
taken to work out the future of India By the territorial readjustments 
announced by His Gracious Majesty at the Coronation Hurbar, your Excellency 
conceived a readjustment of the political forces of India in a way that is 
calculated to immensely improve the political tone of Indm, and conduce to her 
healthy political development Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty will form one of 
the most brilliant chapters ii i the history of Xndm, and God willing, all posterity 
will have reason to gratefully remember this epoch-making period in India, and 
cheerfully taste of the fruits of the tree, the seed whereof has been truly sown by 
you Even in this dismal war, I see ■' the hand of Providence aiding your 
Excellency’s benevolent efforts by giving you a great and grand chance of serving 
India’s cat^. You have given, my^Lord, a practical shape and form 
to the^ policy axmounced in the Eoyal Proclamations of our successive 
Sovereigns, and to the messa^ of hope brox^ht to us by our present, 
gracious Eing-Emperor that his Indian subjects are to be treated equally 
frith the rest of their fellow-subjects. I hope your Excellency’s efforts 
will^ be rewarded by a loyal response in India both by the Europeans and 
Indians. I hope they will not only be inspired by the many personal 
examples of virtues of thehigh^t order, which it will profit anybody to imitate, 
bi^^ will also remember the advices conv^ed in. your utterances, public and 
private and by the general polity ^pursued, and consent • on "fee one sidei, to 
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relax and gradually part •with powers wielded, and on the other, learn to use the 
privileges, and prove their worth for more ; to realise that the true interests both 
of England and of India lie in real, sincere and intelligent co-operation on 
both sides. My Lord, you have done for India all that you could in the time 
at your disposal and that to the very last. Erom the day you set your foot 
on this fallen land to the eve of your departure, from the memorable incognito 
■visit to students’ messes in Calcutta, to the announcements on the questions 
of indentured laboxur and Indian industries the other day, your labours show 
an uninterrupted zeal and continuity. 

** It is sad to reflect, my Eord, what sufferings and privations to your 
august self will be inevitably associated with your recollections of India. But 
India has seen, and the world has seen, that your soul soars much higher than 
adversities of this mortal world can reach. May God, the Eternal Eather of all, 
shower h i s choicest rewards on you both here and hereafter. India cannot 
sufficiently repay your Excellency for all you have done for her. Her humble 
tribute is a tribute of deep love and gratitude to your Excellency, and a message 
of devoted loyalty and dutifiil homage to her most gracious Sovereign. We 
shall remember your Eordship with gratitude, and we are confident your 
Excellency •will always remember India and her cause, though bodily removed 
from her soil.** 

THe Hon’lile IMCailik JJvxbx ll3rait Khaoi : — “My Lord, I have 
keenly followed this session’s debates which have revived again in my mind the 
memories of Indian politics, and that is why I am going to touch on some points 
connected with the Budget. I have, on previous occasions this session, avoided 
entering into debate on the principle that complete unanimity and concord 
should at this juncture exist between the Government and the people of India. 

I think 4t would have been ■wise if some of the controversial questions brought 
forward by some of the Members had been avoided. 

“ Thus during the debates, I did not agree with the attitude adopted by some 
of them when they tried to prove that the Government of India were unmindful 
of their duty, that their neglect in providing sanitary arrangements and 
sufficient medical aid had resulted in the death of hundreds and thousands of 
poor people. Such impressions, when embodied in public speeches during the 
war, are undesirable especially when they are mostly misleading to the 
ignorant. How would the masses feel if strict sanitary discipline was to be 
enforced ; surely, they would consider it harsh treatment and would resent it. 
Take, for example, the troublesome time when it was sought to enforce plague 
inoculation on the people. Then as to medical aid, there are still places where 
the people resort to the old traditional eastern of curing malaria by the device 
of putting up dummies in the shape of a blanket on a spinning wheel, or tying 
cord round a ‘ Jand ’ tree to cheat the fever to catch either the wheel, • or 
the tree instead of the patient. Even now a large number of people go to local 
quacks, when the dispensary is also -within their easy reach. Then, if people suffer 
for their own mistakes and ignorance, it is unjust to accuse Government of it. 

“ T think perhaps the cause of some controversies is due to the fact that the 
tenure of the Un-official Members of the Legislative Council is about to terminate. 
Eor that cause, I must express regret that it was not found possible to extend, 
frill the end of the war, the term of the Non-official Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council like that of the Members of the Parliament. Though this question 
does not affect me personally, for I am not going to stand for election, but I 
do think that some of my Hon’ble colleagues have had one eye on the electors 
when making their speeches. 

“ As to the Budget, I can safely say that the Government of India have 
imposed duties and taxes on the right articles when viewed from the Imperial 
point of view. If the Government had not taxed salt at such an abnormal time, 

I would have not only urged for taxation, but rather would have strongly 
criticised the omission. I think it is a mere show if one leads the poor to think 
that duty on salt touches their pocket8,^and that those whoj oppose the Govern- 
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ment and urge its abolition, are championing their cause. The poor in India 
are relatively much better off and more affluent than those of another Empire, 
which I have recently seen The latter have no funds at all to^ buy salt ^ with, 
and there are countries where salt is not considered even a vital necessity of 
life. I am convinced that there could not have been a better Budget, and I 
must congratulate the Einance Minister thereon. I am amazed to see such a 
striking and rapid progress made by the Government of India towards meeting 
the peoples’ wishes, and it would not be going too far to say that it has now 
proved itself to be the peoples’ own Government and so practically a Swaraj. 

I may remind the Council that, ever since I became one of its TVtembers, 
I have taken every possible opportunity prominently to put before it matters 
relating to the Army, and have always opposed those who have advocated a 
reduction in it. In and out of the Council, I have been urging the Govern- 
ment for the past six years to raise Yeomanry and Volunteers, and to build 
warships and aircrafts, etc., and have since submitted schemes dwelling upon 
the necessity of increasing the strength and efficiency of the Indian Army. I 
have also asked for increase of pensions and grant of lands to soldiers with or 
without service conditions, etc. Now, owing to the necessities of the present 
war most of what I have been asking has been provided for as a sheer necessity 
to meet the situation 

But all this I had asked long before the hostilities broke out. I cannot 
say now anything publicly on the subject, because all that I have thought 
fit I have put before the authorities privately ; and if any further sugges- 
tion occurs to me, it would go through the same channel as that seems 
to be the best way possible at present. There is one matter, however, which 
I want to put before my country, and not so much before the Government, 
and before doing so, I want every one to clearly understand that India 
has done her part marvellously well under the government of Eord Hardinge 
the Great, which has helped the Army in every possible way. It is not only his 
government which has done so well at the time of the present crisis, but the 
people too nave nobly responded to the call of duty, and have not lagged behind 
in respect of money or coming forward as recruits. But things cannot rest 
here, and we ought to consider ahead for the future well-being of the country. 
And this is the point I now want to emphasise. It is common knowledge that 
experiences of the war have proved to the Supreme Government the vital neces- 
sity of introducing compulsory service in the United Kingdom. When we know 
that we are one o± its component parts, we should not lag behind, but make 
progress along with the whole. And now that conscription has been decided 
upon, we Indians, if not adopting the same principle, should at least go to the 
extent of registration not in order to send all the able-bodied men to fight, but 
with a view to know what we possess in the way of resources in men. If 
registration may not be desirable in every province of India, it may be tried 
only among certain classes and in certain areas as a tentative measure, and then 
gradually extended. The resources of India in men are so great that, even if 
this system is not enforced, the requirements of the present war may be served, 
,but it is for two reasons based on future precautions that I put this before the 
country ; firstly, that only the best of men, who know their duty and come 
forward, may not bear all the brunt of this struggle while the shirkers enjoy 
immunity at their expense. Secondly, by putting this forward, I contemplate 
future eventualities and safeguards. The reason of putting t.bia now before the 
Council that the people who realise their responsibility should enforce the 
advisabfflty of registration on the Government, and I appeal to all the leading 
associations and committees and the press in India to pass resolutions, or yna-ke 
representations in order to move the Government in this direction. By thi^ 
I should not be jmsunderstood to mean that I at once want a big standing 
army for aggression or armed volunteers for defence ; I want the people to rise 
to the need [whenever wanted, and thus take a step in the right direction. 
When this is done, many other schemes, regarding various problems from local 
safeguards against robberies and dacoities up to the future defence of the 
the aid of overwhelming numbers — the greatest asset to tbft present- 
day-warfare — could be f ormulal^ and thus the Empire could emerge^ out ot 
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the preseni sferasrgle stronger and more united than ever to be able to face any 
unforeseen peril. Why I put this scheme now and want its adoption during 
the war, is that the people will be more anxious to do things in this direction, 
wheieas when the war successfully ends and the enemy is beaten, they will get 
slack, and may then never hear a suggestion to this effect. 

“ Another cause, which has actuated me to take such a course, is the desire 
expressed in the press or on the platform, as also in this Council Chamber from 
leaders of various shades of opinions, of Hindu and Muhammadan communities, 
that India should be treated on a par with other self-governing Colonies. To 
ask is one thing and to achieve another To reach this goal, hard exertion is of 
supreme necessity It is an admitted fact that, as the matter stands, we are 
considered far more backward than the self-governing Colonies, Thus to attain 
the objective, it will not only be necessary for us to take an equal part with 
other Colonies in helping the Empire, but we would have to be easy first so as 
to make our case stronger in order to be able to put forward our claims on the 
Imperial Government when the time for so doing offers itself. I would have 
put before the Government the advisability of granting land to families on 
military tenure, and training the people on Militia basis during that portion of 
the year when they have least work to do But I feel that in this matter the 
people themselves should take the initiative and do the needful, as suggested 
above Any Government action to induce people by financial attraction would 
entail heavy expenditure. 

** While thanking the Government of India and the Piinjab Government 
for granting land to soldiers, I may point out that the area decided to be given 
was allotted before the war broke out. I hope that during such a co'ossal 
conflict, the allotted area may be very much increased ; if not, all the a\ ,4ilable 
land in the colonies be placed at the disposal of His Excellency the Commander- 
in- Chief The soldiers who have served the Empire deserve more consideration 
at the hands of Government than ordinary agriculturists who have no claims 
whatever unless they help the administration by producing recruits, or assisting 
in the suppression of crimes. I thank the Imperial Government, on behalf of 
Indian solmers, for having increased their status and honour during the present 
historic Viceroyalty, as well as for the liberal treatment accorded to them in 
matters of pay and rations while on service during the period of war, and the 
great consideration shown to them and to their families by Government and 
public alike I am confident that, when the time comes to reward their services, 
their claims will receive foremost consideration by the Government, because 
they are fighting for loyalty to the Crown, and are true to the salt of the rulers. 
The portion of the population which has done nothing but talk and ask for 
all sorts of things based on visions should not be allowed to benefit at their 
expense. After the soldiers have been satisfied, then if India is going to be 
raised to a higher status in the Empire for the glorious deeds not of her soldiers 
alone, but also for various other acts of loyalty by l^er civil population, every 
change for the better will be welcome. 

*• My Lord, there is one point to which I draw your Excellency’s attention, 
and that is the rumours so mischievously set afloat throughout the country by 
a set of irresponsible people, I believe the Government is in full knowledge of 
it, but I beg to submit that the rumours are more numerous and far in excess 
than, I believe, is known to the Government. It requires not only drastic 
measures already adopted by the Government to check the evil, but also 
an organisation, based on a systematic propaganda, composed of efidcient and 
loyal Indians who should be going about touring and lecturing or speaking in 
order to convince ignorant people 

“ And then a further addition to th^ existing Criminal Intelligence Depart- 
ment would be a vtise policy The Criminal Intelligence Department men 
should not only detect and bring the people to book, but they should also 
assist the said propaganda by speaking and arguing with the ignorant The 
ill-treatment accorded by the enemy to those ill-fated portions of small 
kingdoms recently overrun by him, should be emphasised and communicated 
to illiterate people who have no means to learn facts except through 
ordinary bazar rumours. The papers to them aro of no avail, and so, the only 
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course open is, that some intelligent men possessing sound information should 
go round and verbally speak to them on the subject. 

The terrible outrages and cruelties of our enemies should be verbally 
impressed upon the uneducated, as it is they who form the masses, to enable 
them to comprehend the sacredness of our cause. 

“ My liOrd, as I have been representing the Punjab Muhammadans on this 
Council during the current term of my office, I will not be doing my duty if 
I do not put in a word for them. They have not only been loyal during such a 
critical juncture, but have voluntarily come forward to fight the battles of the 
Empire in such huge numbers as to be able to easily top the list of recruitment, 
even if we ignore Ar my Service Corps or Cooly Corps in which they have also 
enlisted. Eor their exceptional loyalty and zeal, exceptional treatnaent should 
be meted out to them, and I hope that their academic institutions at the 
seat of Government or elsewhere where they educate their sons, may be 
supplemented by grants from the Provincial, as well as from the Jmperial, 
funds. I also hope that, when money has been collected from a poor and 
a backward class like the Muhammadan community for the purpose of 
founding the Muhammadan University, the Government will bestow special 
consideration and special concessions upon the Muhammadan minority, so 
that the latter should make progress and not only be more useful^ members 
of the Indian Empire, bat be equal comrades of their advanced sister com- 
munities, and not be a clog in the wheel of their jjrogress. 

**In conclusion, I hope, I may be allowed to express my great regret at 
the decision already come to, namely, — ^that there should have been a change 
in the highest office of India at this time ; but one has to submit to it as 
there is no other alternative. A specialist was wanted at a special time, and 
the greatest of tlie Viceroys was badly needed at this time of the most 
dreadful need in the biggest of the wars the world has ever seen. I do not 
see it through mv own glasses, when I say that your Dordship has so captivated 
the hearts of Indians that it will take time before they can bear separation. 
Indians are grateful people, and they will ever pray for your Dordship's long 
life, and will follow your future career with the greatest keenness.*’ 

XHe IMCr. I>atdai1>]i.03r t — ** My Dord, a deficit Budget with 

fresh taxation does not ordinarily elicit encomiums upon the Minister, but the 
present extraordinary situation and the skfiful management of our finances to 
which the Budget before us bears testimony, have secured for the Hon’ble 
Sir William Meyer felicitations practically from all quarters. Notwithstand- 
ing heavy expenditure of an unexpected nature during the year nearing its end, 
the revised deficit is less than the Budget Estimate by a trifle over 128^ lakhs of 
rupees. Several unforeseen causes have undoubtedly contributed to the result, 
but the Hon’ble Pinance Member’s skilful handling of a difficult situation 
accounts for much of it. The only item of expenditure open to comment is 
perhaps the fairly heavy capital outlay on unproductive works. The question 
of extra taxation to make up a comparatively small deficit in the coming year 
^lias already been debated in this Oouncil. The only point, which I should like 
,to press upon the attention of Government in that connection, is that any 
surplus that may accrue should be applied towards the prevention of ignorance 
and disease. As Lord Ourzon pointed out, the surplus revenue from taxation 
must, on principle, go back to the people. If reduction in taxation is found 
immediately impracticable, the best use to which the money could be put 
,to would be to sup^rt education and' sanitation. The Hon’ble Sir William 
Meyer has himself justi^d additional taxation by a reference to the claims, 
among others, of education and sanitation, and I doubt not the principle will be 
adhered to in practice. 

“ My^ Iiord, the admonition and rebuke just administered to us by my 
gallant mlend the Hon’ble Malik Umai Hyat Hhan wrill not prevent Tvtft from 
doing my duty, and plaoing|before your Excellency what I have to say on this 
sieoasion. 
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“ My Dord, the Hon’ble Einance Member’s vaticination that — 

'the experiences and lessons of the war must also add in some directions to onr permanent 
military charges,^ 

has given rise to some apprehension which his reply to my question on the subject 
^s not helped to dispel. A fuller statement would have been welcome. As it 
is, we can only hope that the imposition of these additional burdens will be in 
strict conformity with the principle enunciated in your Excellency’s notable 
speech in Simla in September, 1914, that — ^ 

* we should accept such portion of the cost of the expeditionary force as would have 
fallen upon India, had our troops continued to be employed in this country under normal 
circumstances / 

“ My “Lord, in speaking in this Council on the 7th instant, I pointed out 
how a productive and expanding soturce of revenue had been unnecessarily aban- 
doned by this Government. I feel, and feel strongly, that our opium revenue has 
been wantonly sacrificed to sentiment. But whatever justification there may 
have been for the discontinuance of our opium trade with China, it is difficult 
to imagine any for the present policy of placing on the market the Indian 
product at an upset price very much below the average retail price in the 
consu m ing country- The price per chest realised by this Government before 
January was Bs. 1,800, but the information to hand is that the retail price 
realised by the Hongkong Government worked to Bs. 32,000 per chest, which 
meant a clear profit to that Government of Bs. 30,000 per chest, or over 1,600 
per cent, upon the cost price. I do not see why we should not share in this 
large profit. The upset price at auction sales can be easily fixed at Bs. 3,000 per 
chest, which will bring us over a crore of rupees of additional revenue. The 
abandonment of this easily realisable revenue would require some explanation. 

" My Lord, the revised as also the budgetted railway expenditure is perhaps 
the lowest in recent history. Adventitious circumstances have prevented the 
Budget pro vision being worked up to during the current year. But among the 
restraining causes by far the more important is the * pressure from the Treasury 
at Home against undertaking new works * The connection of the Imperial 
Treasury with our railway expenditure is, however, not clear ; but the enforced 
railway policy coincides with Indian public opinion. At the same time, 
I would request Government attention to the urgent need for a larger outlay 
upon improvements on open lines. We must be prepared beforehand for 
handling quickly and efficiently the enormous trade that is sure to follow the 
present spell of restricted movement. Efforts should be made to maintain in 
tip-top condition our railways as regards locomotives, rolling stock and perma- 
nent way. 

My Lord, the war, among other things, has produced a complete change 
in the Government loan policy. Even in the pre-war period, the Hon’ble Sir 
William Meyer adopted the bold and more equitable plan of raising in India 
bigger loans for capital outlay upon o\ir railways and irrigation works. What 
was then an experiment must now form, from the necessities of the situation, 
the settled policy of Government. Henceforward, we must have more and 
more of the rupee loans, reducing to that extent our annual programme of 
sterling borrowings. This is certainly a sound policy, but every effort should, 
be made to support the Indian market for the existing 3-^ per cent, stock. 
With a view to have an opportunity of discussing the whole question, I gave 
notice of a Besolution on the subject in December last, but for reasons 
that appeared to me cogent, it was put off till after the presentation of the 
Einancial Statement. In view, however, of the conversion scheme of 
Government, I decided to delay the discussion sometime longer W^e should 
await developments, and watch the loan operations next autumn. Meanwhile,, 
I shall satisfy myself with throwing out the suggestion that the conditions 
and the* terms of conversion should be as liberal and attractive as possible, 
and, further, that the details should be settled in consultation, not only with 
bankers, but with reliable brokers and large dealers in Government Paper of 
the different centres. 

** My Lord, it is somewhat regrettable that the educational policy of Govern- 
ment should be stereotyped, and the suggestions of a necessary departure do not 
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receive prompt consideration. I veill deal only with, one point by way of 
illustration. Admittedly, India is an agricultural country ; admittedly, about 
three-quarters of the total population derive their sustenance from land. The 
supreme importance of agriculture to economic India is recognised in the 
maintenance of a combined portfolio of agriculture and revenue. But what 
about the spread of agricultural education ? There is no attempt at a general 
spread of agricultural education. We have begun, perhaps, at the wrong end. 
The Institute at Pusa and the Provincial Colleges are excellent institutions in 
their way, but we require, more than anything else, an adequate number of 
special schools of an elementary and secondary nature. The better and more 
economical course would be to include agriculture as a subject of study in the 
general elementary schools and to convert a large percentage of the existing 
secondai*y schools into, what in Germany are called,* real’ schools in con- 
tradistinction to the gymnasia or the grammar schools, with agriculture 
occupying a position of some importance in the curriculun. When we have 
got in this country some such system of widespread agricultural education, the 
colleges will become far more useful. I hope the Hon’ble Mr Claude Hill, 
whose association with the department has given public satisfaction, will take up 
the matter soon with his usual energy, tact and thoroughness 

“ My Lord, the recrudescence of violent crime all over the country in spite 
of the most comprehensive repressive legislation, forces into prominence once 
more the question of Police reorganisation. !Malcing every allowance for 
dlfldculties, it must be admitted that the force is wanting in efficiency and 
trained detective ability. The need for reform is very great indeed Govern- 
ment is certainly alive to this, and is making efforts to improve the Department 
But, in my humble opinion, something more radical and comprehensive is 
necMsary. The supervising and inspecting staff should be thoroughly reor- 
ganised, and the graduates of our Universities must be appointed in larger and 
larger numbers And the staff must be trained in detective work under 
first-rate men from England This means a very much larger expense, but it 
should be incurred in the interests of good government. 

** One other suggestion. Opinion in India is gravitating towards the ideal 
of her direct representation in the House of Commons by her trusted leaders. 
The European war will perhaps introduce important changes in the political 
relations of the outlying units of the Empire to the United fiZingdom, and there 
is more than a possibility of the bonds of union between them being drawn 
closer. May we Indians not hope to be bound more firml y to England by tliisi 
great concession also ? 

** Mt^ Lord, I share the general regret at the Hon’ble Sir William Clark’s 
approaching departure from India, but we are buoyed up with the hope that, in 
the distinguished career that, for a certainty, awaits him in England, he will 
translate his sympathy for India into action with greater effect. 

** My Lord, the termination of your Ex'^ellency’s Viceroyalty is viewed by 
the people with poignant grief. I also associate myself with all the previous 
speakers on the subject. But may God spare you long, and give you strength 
and opportunity to employ your talent and power and authority in the great 
cause of Indian regeneration which has been uppermost in your mind through 
trial and tribulation during your illustrious Indian career 1 ” 


Tlift SSr. Six’ke'fc'fc : — ** My Lord, I rise to congratulate the 

Einance Minister on his Budget, and to say a few words thereon The approval 
which has been accorded to it by all communities throughout Tndifl , must be a 
source of great satisfaction to the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer. Eor myself, I 
can only hope that the surplus he has budgetted for will be realised, as in these 
days of war when large payments may suddenly have to be made, it is most 
important that the balances of the Government of India should be maintained 
at a substantial figure * 

** With regard to pearls,^ think we are all sorry that the duty on these 
mxunes could not be maintained. As it is, I thank the Hon’ble 8i;r William 
^^^exfox so promptly ex^npting them from duty, as otherwise a large and 
im^ble trade would, 1 thank, have been lost to India. ® 
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“ With, regard to the new rupee loan, it should be possible, I think, to raise 
all the amount budgetted for, but until the terms of conversion and the rate of 
currency of the new loan are known, it is impossible to say what measure of 
support these proposals will obtain. I am confident, however, that our able 
Binance Minister will be able to satisfy investors, and tbat the loan will be a 
success If, however, the public are going to be placed in a position to take full 
advantage of the conversion scheme, the utmost consideration will have to be 
given to intending investors by the Banks, and to the Banks, by Government. 

‘‘ The Hon’ble Pinance Minister has allowed an allotment of only 3 millions 
to railways, which will be almost entirely spent on open lines Taking into 
consideration all present circumstances, this figirre must be taken as a reason- 
able one, but particularly so as, owing to the difficulty of obtaining material 
from Home, more could not be spent, and, even if material could be obtained, 
the very high cost would prove a too prohibitive tax on permanent capital. 
In this connection, I would, however, like to say this It is of supreme 
importance that the trade in this country is carried on, not only the internal 
trade, but also the foreign trade, which at present is of such consequence to 
Great Britain and her Allies. We in Bombay are faced at present with a coal 
famine, and are finding great difficulty in getting down sufficient supplies, not 
only of coal, but of manganese ore, the latter of which is so badly needed at 
Home One of the reasons for the difficulty is that the doubling of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway has only been completed to Badnera. The Badnera- 
Nagpur section still remains to be done. There is no doubt this very necessary 
work would greatly facilitate the carriage of coal and manganese to Bombay, 
the former of which is so urgently required, if the mills are to be kept going, 
and steamers are allowed to sail, and the latter is no less required, as I have said 
in England, I would, therefore, venture to suggest the advisability of complet- 
ing the doubling of the existing line, even if the cost is high, and it is found 
necessary to tmn out the necessary rails at the expense of munitions, 

** With regard to the raising of the income-tax, I have not met any one who 
is not willing to shoulder the burden There is, however, a widespread belief 
that it falls on the shoulders of a very few, and that many, who should pay, 
escape. This, my Lord, is one of the main reasons of the unpopularity of this 
tax. I hope, therefore, the Government of India will readily sanction any 
increase in expenditure asked for by Provincial Governments to improve or 
extend the personnel required Eor the collection. It is only by these means that 
the tax can be more efficiently collected, 

“I. was very glad to hear from the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hfi l 
that Government were conducting, despite the war, a special investigation in 
agricultural research, and that the research work at Pusa had resulted in the 
selection of a new variety of wheat known as lusa ISTo. 12, which pronaises to 
give better results than any of the local varieties, and that Government were 
trying not only to arrange that the farmer who went in for this variety seemed a 
hi g her price, but that the buyers also got the benefit by haying a special quota- 
tion for this variety secured in the Home markets It is only by rnea-ns 
such as these that we can expect the raiyat to venture into new varieties 
of seeds. 

** I congratulate the Einance Minister on his policy, since the war started, of 
arranging for the encashment of universal notes whenever and wherever possible. 
The result of this assurance of encashment is seen in the figures of note circulation 
supplied in the Einancial Statement I also congratulate the Einance Minister 
for amending the Paper Currency Act, whereby the large sums of gold the 
Government of India would otherwise be compelled to hold in London, can 
now be invested in Treasury Bills, an easily realisable and safe security, our 
Indian trade requirements thereby being adequately met without prejudice to 
tbe interests of the Empire 

“ In conclusion, I desire to express, on behalf of the mercantile commu- 
nity that I have the honour to represent, our grateful thanks for the measures 
your Lordship has promoted throughout your tenure of office to bring the 
relations of Government into close touch with commercial interests Bombay 
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particularly, owes a great debt of gratitude to your Excellency, and you will 
see, when your Excellency comes to us on tbe 4tb of next montb, bow all 
classes and communities of tbe City to wbicb I bave tbe honour to belong 
appreciate your great services.*’ 

The Hoii’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Ciirrimblioy : — “ My Lord, tbe 
most important point in tbe Budget bas been discussed in Council in connec- 
tion witb tbe two Bills providing additional taxation, and I bave already 
supported the financial arrangements of wbicb that taxation is the principal 
feature. I may add that the present Budget bas increased our confidence in 
tbe Hon’ble Sir William Meyer. It is not to be expected that it would satisfy 
all, but it ought to be, and it has been, welcome to Indians who. Govern- 
ment will be pleased to note, take a broad and sober view of the responsibilities 
and the difficulties of the present situation. We have trusted Government, 
and we aie glad to find our trust bas been justified. Tbe people are with 
Government on this grave occasion ; they are anxious the hands of Government 
should be strengthened. The Budget, accordingly, has been received by them 
witb satisfaction. I would, however, submit for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, that tbe annual expenditure for fodder concessions under the special head 
of ‘ Eamine Belief ’ might be considerably reduced, if not altogether avoided, 
by encouraging a proper system of fodder storage throughout areas which are 
affected periodically with famine Tbe difficulties of storage are not great, and 
there is hardly any reason why a scheme of ensilage should not w'ork well. 
Silos are not rmknown in India. The Department of Agriculture and 
Bevenue might well take up tbe subject, and the Provincial Begistrars of 
Oo-operative Credit Societies might, with advantage, devote a part of their 
time to it. Tbe economic gain to the country will be great, and Government 
would be able to employ the amount saved in consequence on other useful 
works of a permanent nature. The importance of the subject will appear from 
' the fact that, in the current year, tbe actual expenditure for fodder concessions 
has come up to £40,000, or 6 lakhs of rupees, and the same standard is followed 
in the Budget provision for the ensuing year under this head ; and all this 
at a period when famine is limited both as regards dimensions and intensity. 

“ My Lord, any remarks at this stage on tbe conversion scheme might 
embarrass Government, but Bombay financial opinion is that tbe rate at which 
the conversion of 3^ per cent. Government Promissory Notes into four per 
cents, is allowed, and the currency of the new loan must be so attractive as to 
create a brisk demand for Government paper. Since the announcement by 
the BEon’ble Einance Member, a weak feeling is noticeable in the market. 
In my bumble opinion, an early decision followed by an early announcement 
about the terms and conditions of conversion and the budgetted loan is essen- 
tially necessary. I am glad the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer proposes to con- 
sult shortly the Secretaries of the Presidency Banks at Bombay. 

“ My Lord, a good deal of irtterest attaches to the reference in tbe BEon’ble 
Sir William Meyer’s speech on the 1st instant to the determination of large 
fiscal issues relating to India at the close of the war. Tbe matter is of 
paramount importance to the future of this country. A number of questions 
are outstandiag for long years. Eor instance, tbe question of fiscal auton- 
omy for India. Tbe question of favoured-nation treatment for India ip. 
foreign countries is equally important. It is imperatively necessary for our 
best interests, therefore, that we should have in them, what is known as the 
most favoured-nation treatment. This point should be considered and deter- 
mined after the war, along witb the question of fiscal autonomy. We feel 
reassured the Secretary of State for India has promised consideration of fiscal 
issues after the war. The Government of India has been with us all along, 
and I have no doubt all outstanding fiscal questions will be satisfactorily 
settled in consultation with tbe representatives of that Goveimment 

MIy Lord, yobr Ekcellenoy has done a great act of justice to Tifd-ia by 
recommending to the Secretary of State for India the abolition of tbe inden- 
,,ture system of eibigratioxu But there fe another point. We still want 
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facilities for free emigration oversea. The whole of this important question 
will have to be settled with due regard to Indian interests after the war, 
in consultation and cordial co-operation with the Imperial Government and 
the Colonies It would perhaps satisfy all interests better if, while regulatin 
Indian emigration to the self-governing Colonies on the basis of ‘ complet 
reciprocity % sufficiently large areas oversea with advantages of climate, soil, 
proximity and facilities of communication are reserved for our emigrants. 
And these large questions can only be satisfactorily discussed at a post-war 
Conference of representatives from all the units of the British Empire, inclusive 
of India. 

My liOrd, the Hon’ble Sir William Meyer’s observations aboxit the 
excise duty upon Indian cotton goods have been welcome to the people. The 
Government of India have never approved of this duty, but it was I’eserved for 
your Excellency’s Government to make a determined effort for its repeal. 
The public announcement of the action taken by Government in this matter is 
of itself an agreeable and significant departure in policy which we are not slow 
to appreciate. The incident gives us an insight into the great services your 
Excellency has rendered to India as her most devoted advocate, much of which 
must be hidden from the public eye. 

“ My Dord, we are indebted to your Excellency for the promptitude with 
which Government, in response to the public appeal, has exem^ited pearls from 
the new 7-J- per cent, import duty. The industry has now been saved, .and 
it is just that we should acknowledge also the Hon’ble Einan.ce Minister’s and 
the Hon’ble Sir William Clark’s share in the exemption Indeed, the Hon’ble 
Sir William Clark has, during his tenure of office, ever been ready to help in 
the industrial development of India. We in Bombay feel how closely he has 
been in touch with us, and how uniformly we have received encouragement 
and guidance at his hands. It is a matter of sincere regret to us that in a few 
days he will i-etire from an office which he has held with conspicuous success at 
an important period of Indian history. My Lord, our good wishes will follow 
him in his retirement, and we hope India will still share his sympathy and 
attention. 

"" My Lord, I beg to invite, with all the earnestness I can command, the 
attention of Government to the need for a thorough inquiry into the present 
extraordinary rate of mortality among infants in India, In reply to my recent 
question on the subject. Government disputed the correctness of the statement 
that the mortality was 48 per cent, but admitted that in 3 913 it was 3 8 '9 per 
cent among infants under one year. If the percentage of mortality among 
infants between the ages of one year and five years is taken into account, the 
total of the infantile mortality would not be very much below the figure sug- 
gested by me. Even as it is, 38‘9 per cent, is extraordinarily heavy in all 
conscience, and the position requires careful examination. We should not rest 
satisfied until the causes have been thoroughly investigated, and proper remedial 
measures adopted. May we expect that Government will undertake a sifting 
Inquiry at an early date ? 

My Lord, the great war is still on It would have been well for us if peace 
had been'^concluded before your Excellency retired from this country. Erom 
the very commencement, your Excellency has striven to use the occasion as a 
lever to raise India to a dignified position in the British Empire, and your far- 
sighted policy has succeeded beyond the dreams of the most ardent enthusiast. 
The employment of Indian troops in the war has vindicated our honour before 
the world ; has solved many a difficult political problem for us, and has pro- 
duced such a wholesome change in the temper of the rest of the Empire towards 
India as provides the best augury for our future. It is your Excellency who 
has broken through the standing prejudice against Indian troops, and who, with 
the Vision of genius, has caught the right moment to advance India’s cause. 
Xour Excellency’s advocacy at the end of the war would have been a great 
gain to us. ♦ 

“ My Lord, the brilliant record of your Excellency’s Viceroyalty and our 
deep appreciation of your great services to the country, would naturally make 
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us desire that your Excellency should continue in office until at least the 
termination of hostilities But we are disappointed. Your Excellency’s ap- 
proaching retirement has filled us with profound sorrow We only hope the 
noble policy initiated by your Excellency will continue to animate British 
Indian Administration, and will receive further development at the hands of 
your successors My Eord, we wish your Excellency most sincerely all 
happiness in your future life, and we hope your Excellency will never forget 
India.” 

Tlie Hou’ble Mailia.ra.ja* Ranajit Sinha. of NTaiSliipur : — 

** My Lord, this year’s Budget may in one sense be called a * War Budget,’ not 
because we are making any very large contribution to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the successful termination of the war, but for the decrease in our 
income under certain heads of receipts, and the increase in expenditure under 
othei’ heads. Notwithstandinff _the general retrenchment in all heads of ex- 
penditure, there has been an TmpeX'ial deficit which has to be met by taxation. 
My Eord, since the last two years there has been a deficit, and your Excellency’s 
Government avoided to impose any fresh taxation as long as it was possible 
to do so ; but when there was no other alternative, the Einance Minister was 
obliged to impose new imposts. The people of India have implicit confidence 
in your Excellency, and so the Budget, in spite of the new taxation, has 
generally been well received, and we congratulate the Einance Minister for 
the same. 

** My Lord, as regards the new taxation, I must say that there has been a 
keen disappointment in some quarters, because no duty has been imposed upon 
cotton We understand from the speech of the Einance Minister that the 
Government of India recommended a material increase of the import duties 
on * cotton,’ but the Secretary of State thought that it was not desirable to raise 
a controversial matter on this occasion, and so we bow to his decision and 
hope that, when the entire fiscal policy of India is considered, it will be con- 
sidered to her advantage. 

My Dord, in India, I think the indirect taxation is more suitable. I quite 
agree with my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart that, if there would have been 
little increase in the railway freight, we might have, to a certain extent, 
avoided this taxation, I mean the income-tax. But, my Dord, the difficulty 
is that, with the approval and sanction of the Secretary of State, the tax has 
been imposed ; and though we are privileged to move Resolutions, it is of no use 
as even if we could satisfy your Excellency’s Government as to the alternate 
proposal, I am afraid the Einance Minister could not accept the Besolution 
without the consent of the Secretary of State. My Eord, as regards income- 
tasc, I find that, in the case of 13,000 persons only, it has been more than 
doubled, and the majority of them are our European fellow=subjects, who either 
belong to some mercantile I firms, or are high officials, and these classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects are in more ways than one contributing to the success 
of the war. At the same time, we find that the salt tax falls upon the shoulders 
of the majority of Indian poprilation, the greater number of which are poor. 
So, in fact from the highest to the lowest, and from the richest to the 
poorest, everyone has to bear the burden of the war. 

** My Lord, I have noticed in some papers that there is jealousy in certain 
quarters that the lands have been exempted from this taxation. Perhaps my 
friends do not know that the land has already been assessed in some places in 
the form of roads and public works cesses, and in others in the form of land- 
cess. And we can assure your Excellency’s Government that, if such an 
emergency arises, the landholders will not lack behind in contributing their 
quota to ui)hold the prestige and honour of the Empire and for the triumph 
of the Briti^ arms. My Lord, I am disappointed to find that there is 
no assurance in the speech of the Hon’ble the Einance Minister that this 
ta3^a>tion will !^st only till the war lasts or sometime after it. In the latter 
^irtion of his speech, one is led to think that it will last till the war | but if 
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one reads another passage in his speech — pai’agraph 32 — one is constrained to 
think otherwise There is a general impiession in onr country that, if a tax is 
once imposed, it is going to last for ever ; and I hop a the Hon’ble the Finance 
Minister will allay this impression by giving an assurance in the matter. 

“ Then, my Lord, with regard to military expenditure, in some quarters 
an attacx is levelled against the Finance Member that India’s proper share of 
contribution is not badgetted towards the expenses of the war. Undoubtedly, 
we are not contributing directly anything to His Majesty’s Government, 
but we find from the Budget that India is meeting all the normal expenses of 
the troops who are fighting side by side -with the troops of the Allies and Colonies, 
and that India is preparing the munitions and helpirig the cause of the war 
in some other ways also. But I think that if it is necessary, India, which 
forms an integral part of the British Empire, should not hesitate to con- 
tribute her mite towards the expenses of the war, however insignificant 
and small it may be. Though we know full well that, where millions and 
millions are daily spent, India’s contribution, whatever it may be, will be 
a drop in the ocean. 

“ My Lord, I find also that there has been an increase of expenditure under 
the head ‘Military.’ I would not grudge this at this time of crisis, because it is 
essentially necessary to increase the eificiency of our Army, to strengthen our 
naval torce, and to spend more money generally for the proper defences of 
the Empire. But I hope that, when normal conditions return, the expenditure 
under this head will be out down. 

“ Then, my Lord, as regards sanitation, I think it is not prudent on my 
part to ask the Government to set aside any large sum for this purpose at a 
time when there is letrenchment in every direction owing to war, and so we 
are specially thankful to your Excellency’s Government for the provision made 
in the improvement of the sanitation of the pilgrimage route to Badrinath 
and Kedarnath. 

“ My Lord, I have one suggestion to make, that sanitation is the more 
important subject, and there a good deal of interest is taken by the people 
at large in it. So, instead of putting it under the head ‘ Medical I 
suggest to the Hon’ble Finance Member to put it under a separate head 
altogether, so that the people may, at one glance, find out what amount has 
been provided, and what is being spent for this important purpose 

“ ISTow, as regards education, my Lord, during your Excellency's Vice- 
royalty education has expanded by leaps and bounds ; and, though it may 
not have reached its goal, no one could deny that since the la«5t five years the ex- 
penditure for education has enormously increased. But, my Lord, I regret to 
find that female education has not made as material progress notwithstanding 
the earnestness of Government in this matter. The reason is obvious Owing to 
the purdah custom and early marriage of girls in some provinces, the girls are 
taken awaj' from the schools at a very early age. I would suggest, therefore, 
to your Excellency’s Government that the zenaria system of education should 
be encouraged, and unless that system is placed on _a sound footing, female 
education cannot make a rapid advance as one could expect. 

“ My Lord, then as regards police, we find that for the last five years there 
is a gradual increase under this head. The Government of India in 1903 
appointed a Commission under Sir Andrew Fraser to inquire into, and report 
on, the matter The recommendations were received and acted upon ; but it 
is a fact that there has been no material improvement in that direction. The 
people look on the police with suspicion, and have no confidence in them ; at 
the same time, the police do not get help from the people. I do not say that 
either the police or the people are in fault ; but I think it is desirable that there 
should be a co-operation and help between the police and the public. This is 
the most important matter, and I should like to invite the attention of 
Goyernment in this respect, and I hope that, when the normal time comes. Govern- 
ment will give its careful consideration to the matter 

My Lord, I cannot conclude without expressing my deep regret for the 
approaching retirement of your Excellency. This is the last occasion when we 
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■would see your Excellency adorning tb.e presidential ciiair in tliis Council. M]y 
Lord, by your sympathetic and statesmanlike policy, you have endeared yourself 
to the people of the country, and your name has heen enshrined in the heart and 
hearts of the people. Your Excellency has captured the loyalty of India, and by 
various acts haTe placed the whole country under a deep debt of gratitude. I 
do not tbi nic it is necessary for me to dwell at any great length on the various 
boons you have conferred upon the people of India during your Vioeroyalty. 
In one word, my Lord, I can say that in you, India will lose her great friend and 
benefactor. But we are confident that in whatever position your Excellency 
may be placed, Indi^ will always find a place in your heart. May the 
Providence grant unto your Excellency long life, health and strength to 
continue to be useful to the Empire and to the country which you are so fond 
of I I take this opportunity, my Lord, to offer my most respectful and humble 
congratulations to your Excellency for your services being appreciated by His 
Majesty, the King-Emperor, by appointing you to a Knight of the Garter.** 

!Flie Hon’ble Kliaiii Saihatduir iMCir Asa^d. Ali K]ia>ii : — My 

Lord, if ever a Pinancial Statement called for little criticism, it is the one 
presented to the Council by the Hon*ble Sir William Meyer, one of our ablest 
financiers. The presentation, under exceptional circumstances, of a Budget so 
satisfactory, could not have been done without considerable labour, circumspec- 
tion, and forethought. I join, therefore, my Hon’ble colleagues in heartily con- 
gratulating the Hon’ ble Pinanoe Member upon his statesmanly and successful 
Budget. "When the fluctuations of opium revenue filled us •with apprehensions 
during the closing period of the last Finance Member, it was suggested that our 
import tariff should be revised with a view to enhancement of customs duties. 
I am glad to find that, in this year of difificulties created by war conditions, he 
has seen fit to tap this source of revenue without finding it necessary to impose 
any bxirdensome taxation upon the people. Hot only does he provide thereby, 
and by an increase under income-tax, for making up an estimated Imperial 
deficit of millions, but by an increase under income-tax and an en- 

hancement of the duty on salt, one of the bare necessaries of life, he has created 
a sTirplus of over million against -what ho calls possible contingencies. 
"While I do not take exception to the pro’vision of a surpl'us, t venture to think 
that the same might have been done in any other way than raising salt duty 
■by twenty -five per cent. While the raising of salt duty may not really 
affect the poorer classes as the increase would amount to 3 pies per lb, I hold, as a 
matter of principle, that little or no taxation should be imposed upon the bare 
necessaries of life, such as salt. However, I am willing to allow that Indian 
peoples, at this crisis, will gladly bear all such taxation. 

“ In view of the probable continuation of the war for yet another year, 
and its after-effects, it is highly desirable to maintain the soundness of 
our financial position by adopting a policy of strict economy in the 
administration of the country, and providing even against the failures of 
' our whimsical monsoons. It cannot, perhaps, be denied that our public 
expenditure, both civil and military, has even in peaceful times, gone on 
increasing yearly in a greater proportion than that of our public revenue. 
"While there may be justification at present for an increase in public expen- 
diture, there could be no justification for such increase during normal times. 
For instance, expenditure under ‘Salaries and other Expenses of Civil Depart- 
ments,’ has inorfeased by about 14 crores of rupees within the last fifteen years. 
‘Mfecellaneous charges,’ too, have increased by about 1-^ crores during the same 
period Theye has altogether been a total increase of expenditure by about 
16^ crores. If ever there is 'urgent need for strict economy in public expen- 
diture, the present is an opportune moment. That there has been a little 
economy here and there I do not deny- But that is not the kind of economy one 
' would expect to see. What is really wanted is retrenchment in the administra- 
tive machinery. ^ Going through the statement of expenditure charged to the 
•vievenues of India, I find that there has been, except in a few A ten- 

favouring increase of expenditure, notwithstanding instructions -towairds 
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practising economy. Especially is this the case under ‘ Salaries and Expenses of 
Civil departments,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Charges * Several items under these 
heads badly need pruning. 

“ Eor instance, police expenditure budgetted for 1916-17 shows a large 
increase of about 18 lakhs of rupees, as compared with Revised Estimate for 
1916-16, while educational expenditure shows an increase of about 13^ lakhs, 
and medical expenditure unfortunately shows a decrease of about 6^ lakhs. 
It is also interesting to note that police expenditure has grown from about 
698 lakhs in 1912-18 to about 829 lakhs budgetted for 1916-17, thereby 
showing an increase of about 131 lakhs or 16 per cent, within the short 
period of four years. Apart from a small increase of about 6 lakhs due to the 
better equipment of the police force in the North- W est Erontier Province, 
the increase under other Imperial and Provincial heads seems not only general, 
hut considerable part of this general increase, more than a fair proportion, 
I suppose, is due to a rise in the charges of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, a department the justification of whose existence I fully admit. 
If an increased expenditure means increased effioiency, I have no quarrel with 
that growing item. But if increased expenditure means mere numbers with 
fancied efficiency, then it is high time that that item should be subject to close 
scrutiny, lest public money be wasted on an enterprise of doubtful utility. 
In this, as in other items of civil expenditure, much stricter economy has yet to 
be shown. It need hardly he said, my Lord, that the Indian administration is 
one of the costliest administrations in the world. In no other part of the 
world, except perhaps in the TJnited Klingdom, are the salaries of high 
administrative posts so high as in India. Commission after Commission has 
been appointed to scrutinise our public expenditure, and suggest improvements. 
And yet our public expenditure has acquired a capacity to grow unabated. The 
war has taught us all to practise strict economy. Economy is as good for the 
individual as for the State. Instead of falling back upon salt reserve, the 
Einance Minister might very well have reduced the civil expenditure by per 
cent., or the civil expenditure (excluding Railways and Irrigation) by about 2^ 
per cent. 

“During your Excellency’s regime, my Lord, education and sanitation 
have claimed foremost attention, and their present progress is chiefly and largely 
due to your Excellency’s sympathetic administration Muhammadan educa- 
tion too has considerably progressed, as is evident from the fact that there were 
in 1914-16 as many as 1,725,000 pupils. In Madras, a recurring Imperial grant 
of BiS. 30,000 was made towards the expansion of Muhammadan education, 
and the proportion of Mussalmans at school to those of a school-going age is 
42 4 per cent. 'While the general educational progress was so far satisfactory, 
it must be admitted that Mussalman youths in Madras have not yet made 
sufficient progress in higher education, as in Bengal or the United Provinces 
or the Punjab While there are 9 scholarships exclusively, reserved for 
Muhammadan boys in Bombay, and 16 scholarships in connection with 
the Matriculation of the Punjab University, there is practically none what- 
ever in Madras. I submit, therefore, ihat provision should be made sooner 
or later to found a few scholarships in the Madras University for the benefit 
of those Moslem youths, who, for want of pecuniary help, are obliged to give 
uj) the pursuit of higher education. It is also satisfactory to note that local 
bodies in Madras expended about Bs. 10-^ lakhs on Muhammadan schools 
during the quinquennium ending 31st March 1914. As there is not even a 
single Muhammadan Inspector of Schools in Madras, it is to be hoped that 
one or more Inspectors will be appointed there, so that Muhammadan education 
will be taken special care of. Education among Muhammadan girls too is 
slowly but steadily progressing, there being at present over two lakhs of girls 
under education. Three of them are in the Arts Colleges, one each in Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, respectively, and one in a Medical College, besides 40 in 
Medical Schools, 92 in Training Schools, and 186 in Technical and Industrial 
Schools. In this connection, I should like to suggest the appointment, as an 
experimental measure, of an Inspectress of Schools for Madras either for 
zenana class supervision or for the supervision of girls’ schools, similar to the 
experiment successfully tried in Bombay. We await with pleasure the 
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answers of Local Governments to the recent Circular of the Government of 
India re women’s education in India. 

Closely connected with the progress of the Moslem community^ is the 
great question of separate lepresentation for Muhammadans in Municipalities 
and District and Taluk Boards. Though I do not favour comrnunal represent- 
ation merely as such, I advocate it as a temporary measure which is calculat- 
ed to rouse the community from its long slumber. Each community must 
work out its own salvation, "When each of the great communities has reached 
a fairly high level of progress, it is then easy for all of them to come together 
on a common platform, and co-operate with one another for the common good 
of the country. Until then, communal representation is necessary. Hence, 
Muhammadans should be given representation in local bodies, just in the same 
way as it is done in the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils In 
answer to my repeate'd questions on the subject, I was given to understand that 
the question was under consideration I trust, therefore, that our benevolent 
Government will not fail to accede to the Moslem request in the matter. 

My Lord, it will not be out of place, I believe, if, in passing, I make a 
brief reference to our work in the Council during the last three years. The 
relations between the OfBLeial and N'on-offioial Members have, on the whole, been 
satisfactory, and the progress of work individually or collectively done, neces- 
sarily slow under the present rigid constitution of the Council, only emphasises 
the need for more than one Indian on the Executive Council, further expan- 
sion of Legislative Councils with increased functions, introduction of a larger 
elective element, greater freedom of discussion, wider angle of vision, and 
greater mutual understanding and sympathy. 

My Lord, the expiry of our term of membership coriously coincides, and 
happily too, with the termination of your Lordship’s Viceroyalty. You will 
pardon me, my Lord, for a few personal references Since the days of Lord 
Biipon, no Viceroy has endeared himseK so much, and stood by the people so 
well, as your Excellency Among the many notable incidents during your 
Excellency’s successful regime may be mentioned the restoration of Delhi to 
her wonted pre-eminence as the historic capital of the Indian Empire, to the 
rebuilding of which your Excellency spared no pains whatever, a fact of 
supreme satisfaction to both Hindus and Mussalmans whose respective 
Sovereigns in olden days reigned there in great pomp and splendour, the settle- 
ment of the Indian question in South Africa as well as the Oawnpore mosque 
affair, the despatch of the Indian Expeditionary Eorce to the theatre of war, 
Indians participating in a European war for the first time in the history 
of this Empire, and above all, the strengthening of the bond of good-will 
between England and India by systematically pursuing, amidst trials and 
dangers, a liberal and sympathetic policy of administration. I desire to take 
this opportunity, my Lord, of expressing, both on my behalf and on behalf 
of the community I have the honour to represent, our grateful thanks to 
your Excellency and your Excellency's Government for steadily promoting 
the well-being of the people, and trust that, even after retirement, your Excel- 
lency Will long continue to take a deep and abiding interest in Indian affairs, 
and that, when the war terminates, as it will by the grace of God, in a brilliant 
victory to England, and when the question of readjustment of the relations 
between the different members ot the Empire comes to be discussed, your 
Lordship’s weight and influence will be thrown on the side of India, and that 
through your statesmanly intervention, India woujd be privileged to share the 
joys us well as the burdens of the Empire, as a self-respecting partner in 
the great Ijnpeiial Eederation. 

My Lord, I beg to be permitted to bid your Excellency a hearty farewell 
on the eve of your departure from India, and wish Your Excellency ton voyage 
home and a happy sojourn in the Motherland.” 

The Council here adjourned for Lunch 

The Hon’ble Sir ‘William Clsbrlc : — “ My Lord, before we resume 
the business of the day, may J, as ^^e-Exesident of your Excellem^’s L^isLa- 
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tive Council, offer to you, in a very few words, the respectful congratulations 
of the Council on the conspicuous honour which His Majesty, the Hing-Emperor, 
has been pleased to confer upon you in appointing you a Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter ? That your Excellency should have received the 
most distinguished Order, which it is in the power of the Crown to confer, will 
be a source of intense satisfaction throughout India, but by none will tho news 
be received with a keener sense of gratification than by us, the Members of 
your Legislative Council, who have had the special privilege of close association 
with your Excellency. We feel ourselves peculiarly fortunate that this 
announcement should have been made to-day, when your Excellency, is presi- 
ding over a full meeting of your Council, thus enabling us, as a body, to offer to 
you our heartfelt congratulations on this happy event.” 

His lESsicelleiicsr tlie President : — I thank you all very warmly 
for your very kind congratulations and appreciation of what, I may say, 
is a most unexpected honour that I have received from J1 is Majesty, the King- 
Emperor ” 

Tlie Hon’ble Rsti Sita> Nsttb. Ra»3r Balia*dur : — “ My Lord, on 
the occasion of the discussion of the Budsret, it has become, so to say, one of 
the conventional duties, on the part of every Non-official Member to begin his 
speech by offering felicitations to the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
finance, as if the imposition or remission of taxation, or its increase or decrease 
were wholly dependent on his good-will and pleasure, irrespective of all outside 
circumstances and considerations. Is it really conventional in the present case ? 
No, my Lord, our congratulations, on the contrary, are more heartfelt and more 
sincere as we realise how the extraordinary situation, created by the war, has 
been met. It cannot be denied that the Hon’ble Einance Member has been 
able to meet a very difficult situation by wise and statesmanlike schemes of 
taxation, by distributing the burden, which is not very heavy in any case, not 
on any particular class, but upon all classes of people, and what strikes one 
most, and what differentiates them from the ordinary schemes of taxation, is the 
graduated scale of additional income-tax, which, while not touching or hurting 
the people of slender means has imposed the additional burden of taxation on a 
graduated scale upon the well-to-do classes, the higher the income, the greater 
is the incidence ot taxation until it culminates in imposing a burden of one 
anna in the rupee on the highest classes of assessees, who are, therefore, not likely 
to feel it keenly. I have no doubt in saying that your Excellency’s Govei*nment 
has displayed great judgment in formulating these schemes of taxation which are 
indeed characterised by wisdom and moderation, and as such, the whole country 
will, I am sure, readily and cheerfully submit to the new schemes of taxation 
without any murmur or grumble. 

Eor more than a year and a half, the British Empire has been involved in 
the greatest and most sanguinary war ever known to history in which all the 
mighty powers of the world are ranged on one side or the other. This is a war 
which has entailed untold sufferings, unprecedented sacrifice of life and money. 
But what is most sickening in this great war, is the barbarous and inhuman 
conduct of a nation which once prided itself on its culture and civilisation, but 
which has not now shrunk in the slightest degree from committing unheard-of 
atrocities, barbarities and outrages on humanity. Bealising how severely the 
resources of England have been taxed, we shordd gratefully acknowledge that 
protected by her powerful Navy and Army, we are comparatively enjoying here 
the security of life and property, and that our sacrifices are not heavier and our 
burden of taxation is not more onerous, it is therefore all the more incumbent 
upon us that we should cheerfully accept tho new schemes of taxation, and 
offer our sincere congratulations to the Government, more particularly, to the 
Hon’ble Einance Member, for shaping them in a way generally acceptable 
to the public and the country. But it must, at the same time, be said to the 
lasting credit of India that her princes, ruling chiefs and all other classes and 
conditions of people down to &e meanest peasauts, have cheerfully placed 
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their hubable services, their life and property at the disposal of the British 
Government, that her princes and ruling chiefs and other classes of people, 
besides offering their services and taking an active part in this titanic warfare, 
have been cheerfully contributing in different ways to the war funds, and to 
the funds started for the relief and comforts of the wounded ; it is a source 
of great pride and satisfaction to India that her manhood have not shrunk from 
shedding their life blood on the battle-fields of Europe and Asia, fighting side 
by side, shoulder to shoulder, with their British cornrades ini arms T^hile we 
desire to share in the responsibilities, rights and privileges of British citizenship, 
it is no wonder that our youths should volunteer their services and sacrifice 
their lives in the cause of the Empire, in the cause of liberty and righteousness, 
and we are confident that a righteous cause will ultimately triumph. 

“ While the Empire is involved in this mighty struggle, which is taxi n g her 
resources to the utmost, when every rupee saved might be profitably utilised in 
the prosecution of this great war, there is no room for murmur, and this is hardly 
the time to ask for the customary doles of charity for the Local Governments. 
N'ow, with your Excellency’s permission, I beg to offer a few remarks regarding 
the scheme of raising a new loan for the next year, with the conditions attached, 
of converting the 3^ per cent and 3 per cent. Government stocks into the same. 
This is, indeed, a novel idea based on the Home model. If liberal terms are 
offered, that is, if the conversion is allowed not on the basis of arithmetical 
proportion, but on terms sufficiently attractive, and the rate of interest be 
somewhat higher, I believe the proposed loan may be sufficiently subscribed. 
I may add that, in the present state of the money-market and of financial 
stringency, it is not possible to rehabilitate the present 3-^ per cent, and 3 
per cent. Government stocks in the confidence of thej investing public, unless 
attractive terms are offered for their conversion. My Lord, I may remark, in 
passing, that several causes have combined to produce deterioration in the 
Government papers, which it is needless to dilate upon. X^ow, whatever 
causes might have operated to bring on this deterioration in Government 
papers, there is this outstanding fact that, with 3|^ per cent, papers now selling 
at BiS. 80, and this coupled with the fact that the English sterling war- 
loans give much better returns, it is doubtful whether the proposed rupee loan 
at par, even with the scheme of conversion attached to it, will be sufficiently 
attractive, if the rate of interest be fixed at 4 per cent. I may add that a 
purchaser of 3^ per cent, paper at B»s 80 will be a greater gainer than a sub- 
acriber to the 4 per cent, loan at par even with the attached tempting condi- 
tion of being able to get his 3^ per cent paper converted into a 4 per cent, 
paper. The question is beset with difficulties, and requires careful handling 
and deliberation specially in a country like India, where it is so difficult to 
raise money ; another question which requires careful consideration is how to 
appreciate the present stocks, as otherwise, on the announcement of the new 
loan, they would go further down. The amount of 3^ per cent loan is nearly 
92 million pounds, and the conversion scheme can only touch a fringe of it ; 
what becomes of the great majority ? Would your Excellency’s Government 
allow it to go further down ? The two principal questions which require deliber- 
ate consideration and solution are these : — ^The first is at what rate the proposed 
hew rupee loan should be raised, that is, should the rate of interest here be less 
than the interest offered by the Home Government P Second, what measures 
should be taken to arrest the further decline of 3^ per cent, papers, and what 
i^ould he the terms of conversion, that is, on what terma diould Government 
allow 3^ per cent, papers to be converted into the new loan arrangement ? My 
Lord, my submission is that, in coming to a satisfactory solution of these 
difficult questions, your Excellency’s Government will be pleased to convene, 
as on the last occasion, an informal Committee but on a somewhat wider basis, 
to which the representatives of the commercial and banking interests should 
be invited. 

With these few words, I would have concluded my speech, but, my 
Lord, considering that this is the last occasion on which we shall have the 
pleasure and the proud privil^e of speaking in this Council Chamber, under 
your Excellency’s presidency, I must say, as a result of my four years’ 
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experience of this an^st assembly, that during this long period, we have had 
nothing but very kind and courteous treatment at your Excellency’s hands. 
^My Xiord, this is not the time or place for dilating upon the details of your 
Excellency’s administration, but I cannot altogether abstain from referring 
to one or two outstanding features of it, which will leave permanent foot-prints 
in the sands of time. The noble and magnanimous, but at the same time, firm 
and bold attitude your Excellency was pleased to display in the matter of the 
treatment of the Indian emigrants to South Africa, and that in the face of such 
strong opposition from the semi-independent colonists there, we cannot too 
sufficiently admire and be sufficiently thankful to your Dordship for the same. 
It would not be saying too much, when I say that we Indians owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to your Excellency for your persistent efforts and whole-hearted 
sympathy in the cause of the Indian emigrants, and it is due to your 
Excellency’s recommendation and powerful advocacy that we shall at last 
have the abolition of the Indentured labour, which, I assure you, my Lord, 
will enshrine your name in the grateful hearts of a grateful nation. 

My Lord, sanitation and education have been the watch-words of your 
administration, not by words of sympathy alone, but by liberal and substantial 
grants, they have received an unprecedented impetus unknown before. 
Hostels, that is, well organised sanitary residences for students under the direct 
supervision of responsible authorities, have received such encouragements 
accompanied by liberal grants, that it may be said that there is now no college 
or ma^^sa in Bengal without a hostel being attached to it. Amidst the several 
noble deeds of your administration, the place of honour would certainly be 
assigned to the Act passed by your ExceUency’s Government creating the 
Hindu University, which will go to combine the honoured and ancient culture 
of India with the culture of the Western world — ^the crowning act of glory 
which will perpetuate your Excellency’s name for ever. ♦ 

Before concluding, I must say a few words about the novel and noble, 
wise and thrilling experiment of organising and sending a very large expedi- 
tionary force from this country to fight on the battle-fields of Europe, side by 
side and shoulder to shoulder, with their British and Erench comrades-in-arms 
in a foreign land amid new environments and surroundings. The whole credit 
of this experiment, which aroused a keen sense of pride, a glow of enthusiasm 
in evei*y Indian breast, which has been, on the whole, so successful, belongs to 
your Excellency. I need not dilate on its immediate effect, but I must say 
that its prospective effect would be very great. 

** Lastly, I must say that your Excellency deserves our humble thanks, 
our special gratitude, for having sanctioned the formation of the Bengal Am- 
bulance Corps who have covered themselves with lasting glory, have elicited 
high praise from the Commanding Officer, and thereby more than justified 
your Excellency’s bold experiment. In this connection, I may say that, in 
spite of isolated acts of wickedness, the heart of the race is soimd and beholden 
in ties of deep-seated loyalty, devotion and gratitude to the throne and person 
of His Imperial Majesty, our King-Emperor. 

With these few words, I most respectfully beg leave to bid a respectful 
farewell to your Excellency.” 

Tlie Hon’ble IMEr. Sureiidlra> Naitb Ba>iierjee : — My Lord, I 
feel that I should not be doing justice to myself or to this Council if I did not say 
that the Budget has been received with mixed feelings — ^feelings of thankfulness 
that the poor man’s interests have been largely conserved, feelings of regret that 
the poor man has been hurt in the matter of the salt tax. My Lord, the debates 
in this Council, the utterances which have appeared in the columns of our news- 
papers, have made it abundantly clear that the trend of public opinion is practi- 
cally unanimous in the condemnation of the enhanced duty on salt. My Lord, I 
ventured to suggest from my place in this Council that perhaps the crisis might 
have been tided over and taxation avoided by a loan. My friend the Hon’ble 
the Einance Minister ridiculed the suggestion, and appealed for illustration to 
a character in a well-known work of fiction. My Lord, in this Council we 
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tread upon th.e sure ground of fact and not o£ fiction, and when I found my 
Hon’Me friend leaving this sure ground and wandering into the regions of 
romance, I felt within myself that he must have been convinced that his 
cause was hopeless, and that he had no arguments but an appeal to fiction to 
meet the difficulty. 

** My Lord, regret has been e:x:pressed and universally expressed in the Indian 
Press that while the customs duties have been raised all round, the duties on 
imported cotton goods have remained unaltered The Government of India 
have done their best in the matter, but the fact points to the conclusion 
that it is essentially necessary that India should speedily possess fiscal autonomy. 
It is a matter of regret that this question has not been referred to the Indus- 
trial Committee that has recently been appointed But, my Lord, it seems 
to me that it will be impossible for that Committee to avoid facing this ques- 
tion, for it would be open to them in connection with any industry to say that 
for the purposes of that industry protection would be necessary. An accumu- 
lation of instances of that kind would surely strengthen the hands of the 
protectionists. 

“ My Lord, closely associated with the question of fiscal autonomy is the 
problem of the financial independence of the Provinces. Upon the financial 
independence of the Provinces rests the superstructure of provincial autonomy- 
We have been promised that boon by the great Despatch of 25th August, 1911, 
and, my Lord, I hope and trust that before long — ^at any rate, in the train of 
the readjustments that are inevitable after the war — this boon will be conferred 
upon us. My Lord, in this connection, I may point to a statement made in 
the 88th paragraph of the Pinancial Statement in which my Hon’ble friend 
the Pinance Member says that a scheme of devolution in respect of Provincial 
finance is now under the consideration of the Government. My Hon’ble 
friend has not given us the details Possibly he will be in a position to 
announce them afext year, but I do hope and trust that it is not merely a 
measure of administrative convenience, but that it will be attended with a 
large accession of popular control. Decentralisation as such is more or less 
the devolution of power from officials to the officials What we are anxious 
about is not so much administrative convenience as an increase of popular 
authoritj? over Provincial finance. 

My Lord, some of my friends in this Council and around this table have 
said that our Budget is a War Budget, and that the taxes we have to pay are 
due to the war. I thoroughly associate myself with the observations that 
have been made by Hon’ble Members that the taxes which have been levied 
ought to be declared as war taxes, and I hope that my Hon’ble friend, when he 
rises from his place and takes the Council into his confidence, will be in a position 
to give us that assurance. They have been levied for war purposes, and 
as soon as those purposes have been satisfied and the wants have been met, 
these taxes should be discontinued. My Lord, every now and then we read 
articles in the newspapers and utterances made by our public men, to the 
effect, that India has not made an adequate contribution to the war, or that her 
sacrifices have not been commensurate to the needs of the Empire or to her 
position in the Imperial system. The Hon’ble the Pinance Minister traverses 
that positiLon. He points out that our Armies are oven now playing a 
very conspicuous part in the theatre of war ; and he also adds that very 
considerable sums have been paid by India as war contributions. Por instance, 
for the years 1914-16 — ^the first year of the war — ^the services and the supplies 
amounted to ten million sterling ; in 1915-16, the services and the supplies 
were estimated at 18 million sterling ; and in 1916-17, the estimates rose to 
20 millions. This is independent of the contributions of the Native States. 

My Lord, my friend the Hon’ble B.ai Sitanath Bay Bahadur has referred 
to ^e Ambulance Corps in Bengal. I think we people of Bengal and of 
India, ought to be proud of the work of iffiat Corps and the gallantry they 
showed under fire The fact demonstrates the stuff that is in the people of 
Bengal and in the people of India. India presents a vast storehouse of military 
material which I appeal to the military authorities and His Excellency the 
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Comm ander-in-OMef to make the fullest use of. We have got men — men with 
splendid stuff in them ; utilise them at the present moment in the service of 
the Empire by forming a National Militia, by enlisting them as volunteers, 
by enrolling them as members of Ambulance Corps. The needs of the Empire 
call for more men. Our people are as countless as the stars of heaven. Why 
not utilise them for a purpose which will be beneficial to the Empire and add 
to their sense of self-respect ? I desire to make an earnest appeal to Your Ex- 
cellency, and also to His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief, for the forma- 
tion of a National Militia and the enlistment of Indians as volunteers I hope 
and trust that this appeal will not have been made in vain. Ho not for a 
moment distrust our loyalty. There may be fanatics and fools among us. 
Are there not fanatics and fools among all classes of the community in all 
parts of the world ? But the heart of India is sound and loyal to the core. 
Of that we have afforded abundant evidence. Trust India; trust her fidelity 
and loyalty ; trust her honour and devotion to the Empire, and you will 
obtain a force before which even the great power of Germany will quail. 
I speak with some little emotion on this matter, because T re-echo the senti- 
ments of my countrymen. 

“ My Lord, to pass from this somewhat exciting subject to a matter nearer 
home, 1 1 desire to appeal to my Hon’ble friend the Einance Member to consi- 
der the case of the large number of poor holders of Government stock who 
are made to pay income-tax which afterwards is refunded to them. I have in 
view the case of widows and poor holders of Government stock ranging from 
BiS, 100 to Es. 600. W^hat happens, my Lord, is this. When a Es. 500 
Government security is presented at a public debt office for interest, the inter- 
est is paid after 10 or 12 days, but a deduction is made for income-tax. In- 
come-tax is not due upon that security, but the public debt office assumes 
that it is, and the burden of proof is thrown upon the individual to show that 
he or she is not liable to exemption from income-tax. I do not think this is 
fair. In many cases no application is made for refund. To get back the 
money requires time and necessitates a lot of expense. I have mentioned 
this matter to my Hon’ble friend the Einance Minister, and I hope and trust he 
will give a sympathetic hearing. 

** My Lord, I come back to that question which is very near to my heart, and 
I am sure it must be very near to the heart of all Bengalis. I am sure my two 
friends on my right and on my left, the Maharaja of ICasimbazar and the 
Maharaja of Nashipur, must feel very strongly about it, because they and their 
families are the greatest sufferers. I refer to the question of malaria. My 
Lord, I moved a Eesolution in this Council which was accept^, directing the 
Local Governments to take vigorous measures for the prevention of malaria. 
My Lord, I then moved another Eesolution for the grant of 6 lakhs of rupees to 
Bengal for the prevention of malaria. My Hon’ble friend the Member in 
charge did not see his way to accept the Eesolution, but gave me the 
assurance that, if the Government of Bengal applied, the matter would 
be considered. My Lord, money is not our only difficulty. Our difficulty 
lies in the hopeless disagreement between doctors We have got theories 
on the one side and theories on the other^ — a conflict of views between 
Hr. Bentley on the one hand and other doctors on the other; and the result 
is that little or nothing is done. My Lord, let not our energies be paralysed 
by this disagreement among experts.' Something has to be done, and I hope 
and trust that something will be done. The prevention of malaria is intimately 
connected with the improvement of rural sanitation, and surely, as regards rural 
sanitation, there can be no difference of opinion as to the methods that should 
be employed. En Italy, they tried the system of Bonifacazione. It is a double 
system of irrigation and sanitation. The central idea is to deepen the water- 
channels and to elevate the soil. It is a system of agriculture and of sanitation 
combined with results 'that are extremely satisfactory. WTiy should not some- 
thing of the same kind be tried here ? 

“ My Lord, it is getting late, and I have no desire to take up more of your 
Excellency’s time. I thoroughly associate myself with the observations that 
have fallen from H-on’ble Memb^s in regard to your approaching departure 
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from this country. My Eord, this is the last meeting of this Council when you 
will preside over our deliberations. To-day’s business over and this Council will 
know you no more. Y^our Excellency’s administration has been rich in 
measures that will place you in the forefront among Indian "Viceroys, by the 
side of aBentinokj a Canning and a Bipon. My Lord, this is not_ the place 
nor is it the time, nor is it for us to review the events of your administration. 
That must be reserved for the future historian of India. But, my Lord, 
contemporary opinion furnishes the raw material upon which history _ bases its 
judgment, and contemporary opinion has pronounced its verdict with 
unerring emphasis. Contemporary opinion declares that you are one of the 
greatest of Indian Viceroys, and that in the muster-roll of Viceroys you will 
always continue to be one of the greatest. The modification of the partition of 
Bengal, the settlement of the Cawnpore Mosque controversy, the abolition of 
indentured labour, the vindication of our rights as equal subjects of the Crown 
of which no more striking illustration can be found than the despatch of 
Tndia-n troops to fight on European battle-fields, are measures which have 
strengthened and deepened the foundations of British rule in India, and have 
broad- based it upon the gratitude, the affection and the happiness of the people. 
My Lord, if to-day India is loyal and peaceful, resolved as one man to fight and 
die, if need be, for the Empire, it is largely due to your Excellency’s wise and 
beneficent statesmanship, to your fulfilling in the every-day policy of your 
administration, the gracious message of hope and faith delivered to your 
Excellency and to the people of India by our august Sovereign. 

“My Lord, we bid you farewell We know that India will occupy a 
place, a very large place, in your affections, and that you will continue to feel 
an ever-living and an abiding interest in the welfare of that land whose 
peoples you have loved so well. My Lord, the greatest honour which a subject 
of the Crown can have has just been bestowed upon you by our august Sove- 
reign. But, my Lord, what are crowns, what are diadems, what are earthly 
honours and possessions, comparable to the profuse and spontaneous love of a 
great people. That love is yours as the reward, the precious reward of your 
devoted service to the people of India, services rendered under trials and tribu- 
lations which have deepened their value and have enhanced the love of my 
countrymen for the great Viceroy who is now about to retire from his exalted 
ofiaoe.” 

The Hoii.’'ble IMEr. Olm.ziiai'vi : — **iMy Lord, apart from the few 
observations which, with your Excellency’s permission, I desire to make with 
regard to the Budget, the thought which is uppermost in my mind to-day is, 
that this is the last occasion on which your Excellency will preside over the 
deliberations of this Council in this historic city of Delhi, which fortune has 
again raised to Imperial importance. It would, therefore, have been unpardon- 
able on my part if I had missed this opportunity of giving public expression to 
our gratitude for the manifold benefits which my community has derived 
during your Excellency’s regime, 

** Eor a long time past the Mussulman employes of Government had been 
. suffering the greatest inconvenience, if not actual hindrance, in the performance - 
of their Juma prayers. The leave to say their prayers between the hours of 
12-30 and 2 p.m. on Eridays depended in all Government offices on the sweet 
will and pleasure of the officers in charge. IT our Excellency, however, 
shewn the utmost consideration for the religious feelings and obligations of all 
the different communities committed to your charge, and when I had the 
honour of bringing this matter to the notice of your Excellency’s Government, 
no time was lost in redressing this just grievance. 

“ The list of public holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act was 
conspicuous m certain provinces, notably in Bengal, for the absence of any 
Moslem holidays, such ^ as * Idul-ul-Eitr, Idul-uz-Zuha, ]\(Coharrum and 
B^-i- W afat,’ This question affected not only the 'M'nafttilma.Ti merchants, but 
millions of Mussulnoans who are employed in merchants* office, banks, 
f^ptories, docks and all such business centres. Eurthermore,- the very fact of the 
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total omission of IMoslem days of religious festivals from tlie list of public 
holidays in certain provinces, affected, the prestige and status of the Mussulman 
community. 

“ It has been during your Excellency’s regime that the first three days 
have now been included in the list of public holidays of Bengal, and I trust 
our prayer for the inclusion of the 4th, viz.y ‘ Bar-i- Wafat ’ will yet be heard. 

“ Since the establishment of British Baj in this country religious instruction 
suitable to Mussulman boys has been divorced from all educational institutions 
patronised by Government. When I approached the late Member for Education 
on this subject, it was under your Excellency’s guidance that Sir Harcourt 
Butle^ issued the circular letter dated April 3rd, 1913, to all Provincial Govern- 
ments, on the subject of education in general and religious instruction in 
particular which will now bear fruit inasmuch as facilities for religious 
instruction will ’ere long be provided in all schools receiving Government 
grants. 

“ Xour Excellency has bestowed no less sympathetic thought on the question 
of the removal so far as possible of the hardships which pilgrims to the 
Hedjaz have to undergo in the performance of their sacred Haj, and had 
there not been this unfortunate war, I am quite sure this question too would 
have been solved to a great extent under your Excellency’s care. 

" Buring the commencement of the war when solicitude for the welfare of 
Indian pilarrinis, generally, prompted His Majesty’s Government, on hearing 
that there was a shortage of foodstuffs at Jeddah and Mecca, to arrange for 
the supply of 30,000 sacks of barley destined for the pilgrims, the Tiiikish 
authorities in spite of the protest seized the same for military purpo'^t'. Xet 
such has been the magnanimity of the British Indian Government that on 
learning that the Indian pilgrims have been recently reduced to great straits 
on account of scarcity of foodstuffs at Mecca, that permission has again been 
given for the shipment of 00,000 bags of rice, 8,000 bags of dhlk.1 and 2,000 
bags of sugar from Calcutta for which the entire Mussulman community 
have reason to be deeply grateful. 

“ When Moslem feeling ran high over the regrettable Oawnpore mosque 
incident, it was your Excellency who at great personal inconvenience himself 
went down to Oawnpore and brought about a happy solution, which otherwise 
would have stirred Moslem passion to a dangerous degree from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. 

** These instances, my Bord, are but a few amongst the numerous benefits 
that the Mirssulman community in particular have derived at your Ex- 
cellency’s hands. I am sure, I am only voicing the general opinion of the 
people of India as a whole when I say how greatly we appreciate, and how 
deeply we are grateful for your Excellency’s liberal instincts, and how 
responsive Indians are to good work done and a generous policy adopted. It 
is only men of strong individuality and liberal instincts such as your Excel- 
lency, who can overcome narrow obstructions to progress and advance the real 
and permanent well-being of the people. Tour name will be enshrined in our 
hearts and will go down to posterity as one of the greatest Viceroys of 
India. • 

*' Before going on with my observations on the Budget, I should just like 
to say one word more with regard to the leave for Juma prayers. Although this 
privilege has now been extended to all the provinces of India and Burma, 
yet in some places, such as Calcutta, the litigant public in some of the highest 
offices are withheld from exercising this privilege and discharging their religious 
obligation simply on account of the idiosyncrasies of some of the presiding 
officers. I trust, however. Government will take steps to see that this privilege 
may not thus be withheld; 

** My Lord, I desire to congratulate my friend the Hon’ble Sir ‘William 
Meyer on his cautious financial policy and the Budget which he has prepared. 
The situation brought about by this unparalleled war is beyond doubt, most 
distressing and (juite unprecedented. India under the circumstance could not 
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possibly escape extra taxation. East year wben a similar deficit was budgetted, 
tb.e Hon’ble tbe Einance Minister resorted to the temporary expedient of 
borrowing and did not rusb to extra taxation as many outside this Oonncil 
were clamouring for. Tbe circumstances occasioning tbis deficit were peculiar 
and temporary. It was expected tben tbat tbe war would not last so long, 
and therefore temporary ways and means were preferred to additional taxa- 
tion. Tbe situation to-day bas completely altered, bence teniporary borrowing 
to cover tbe deficit cannot solve tbe difficulty. Borrowing therefore is out 
of tbe question Hence additional taxation is thus indispensable. India bas 
to provide for her own requirements without external assistance, and it is 
indeed a great relief tbat my Hon’ble friend in devising bis ways and means 
bas iust cast bis net where it ought to have been thrown. Tbe only extra 
taxation to which tbe country can take exception, is the new salt tax which 
is likely to bring in £600,000. As the estimated Budget is calculated to 
produce a surplus of a million, tbe increased salt tax would scarcely seem 
necessary ; particularly as taxation for tbe mere sake of obtaining a surplus 
is hardly fair. But we must bear in mind tbat tbe situation brought about by 
tbe war is really extraordinary, and there is no knowing tbat an unusually 
heavy demand will not fall all on a sudden on tbe shoulders of tbe State. I 
am, therefore, disposed to agree with my Hon’ble friend tbat, in the present 
condition 'of things, a reasonable surplus must be provided for. I would 
however ask my Hon’ble friend to give us an assurance tbat, as soon as 
the extraordinary condition ceases to exist, tbis extra tax on salt would be 
repealed. 

My Lord, in tbe course of my Budget speech last year, I ventured to say 
tbat we all hoped tbat no contingency would arise tbat woTild make fresh taxa- 
tion necessary. Should it arise at any time, I trusted my Hon’ble friend would 
allow me to make some suggestion as to tbe direction such additional taxation 
might take, and I added tbat tbe only additional taxation tbat might be im- 
posed without affecting very much the teeming millions of tbis country would be 
an additional tax on income. I am, therefore, very glad to find tbat my friend 
bas after all adopted my suggestion. 

** East year after tbe Budget meeting was over, my Hon’ble friend came in 
for a round of abuse from certain quarters for his lack of patriotism and so 
forth in not imposing additional taxation. It is not therefore a little humour- 
ous to find tbat missiles have been thrown at my unfortunate friend from tbe 
same quarters tbis year for imposing additional tax on income, tea and jute. 
But I am sure my friend bas provided himself with a coat of mail so tbat these 
missiles vrill do him no barm. The additional income-tax will only affect 37,000 
assessees out of a total of 332,000. Of these, 24,000 will pay only one extra 
pie in tbe rupee, and tbe 13,000 extra six pies Surely those who occupy 
positions of comparative ease and affluence have no right to grumble if they 
Jdave to pay a few rupees in the interest of an Empire which assures them 
-peace, comfort, internal^tranquillity and freedom from external aggression. 

My Lord, I would again urge this year as I did last year the claims of my 
community for a preferential treatment in matters of education. Eor, although 
considerable progress has of late years been made, my community is still 
hopelessly and woefully backward. It is impossible to exaggerate the extent 
to which education of the right sort is needed for the development of the moral 
and material prosperity of India. It is pre-eminently the chief work to be 
done by the State. Education was indeed the starting point of each and every 
enterprise to be taken in India. The late Mr. Gokhale made it a cardinal point 
in 1^ public life to urge for the adoption of free and compulsory education in 
India, and if, as a result of the new awakening after the war to which we all look 
forward, a policy of free and compulsory education was gradually adopted by 
Government, Government would be laying a very solid foundation for future 
progress in all directions and would win our lasting gratitude. 

** My Lord, I would once more draw the attention of this Council to the 
alarming spread of the drug and drink habit in India, This evil has been 
^steadily growing during the last few years, .and. has now roaohed an enorxnoi:^ 
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roagnitude. During recent times the excise reTenue has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. During the last decade excise reTenue has more than doubled itself. 
Eoughly speaking, it has risen from 5 and odd crores to nearly 13 orores. In 
Bengal, although there are signs of a slight falling off in the excise revenue 
since the outbreak of the war, yet it is scarcely to be expected that this 
falling off would continue So long as the licensing function remains with the 
revenue authority and the principle of local option is not largely given to the 
people, no tangible result can be expected. 

“ My Lord, it is a genuine pleasure to me to find present amongst us to- 
day our gallant Colleague the Hon’ble Captain M.a^ik IJmar Hyat Khan, the 
piemier Moslem soldier uho, in conjunction with another Colleague of ours, has 
maintained our reputation on the battlefields of Europe. The spontaneous 
outburst of Indian loyalty during this unparalelled crisis has been no less a 
source of gratification to us as surprise to om* enemies. The great withdrawal 
of troops from India was proof of the general trust and confidence which could 
safely be reposed in the loyalty of the Indian people France is striving might 
and main to rouse the enthusiasm oF her Indian citizens by offering to enrol 
them in the Volunteers Corps on equal terms with Frenchmen in Paris. Her 
efforts in this direction are also believed to have proved fruitful and stimulated 
the enthusiasm of classes hitherto regarded as timid and non-martial. Hence we 
all fervently look forward to the time when such disability as we suffer under 
the Arms Act would no longer exist. That at least no preferential treatment 
in matter of gun licenses would be meted out to European aliens ; if the Arms 
Act were still to remain on our Statute-books, then it should be made alike 
applicable to Europeans and Indians. 

“ My Lord, one word more and I have done. When your Excellency is 
away from these shores — the shores you have loved so well and to the people of 
which you have endeared yourself so much — T. trust we shall still occupy a 
large portion of your Excellency’s thoughts, and that you will still interest 
yourself in our welfare, and that it will not be a case of Loin des ye^tx loin 
dn coeur’ but * Loin des yeux mats pres ducoeur' *’ 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir I'bra.lilm Ra>liimtoola« : — “ Your Excellency, 

1 agree with those speakers who have stated that the Budget for the ensuing 
year is a War Budget. Anyone who glances at the military expenditure during 
the last ten to fifteen years will find that the increase in the military expendi- 
ture in consequence of the war has been one of the principal factors in 
producing a deficit in the Budget. In 1902-03, the net military expen«1iture 
was well under £1 8,000,000 ; in 1903-04, it was a little more than that figure 
In 1904-06, it rose to £20,600,000 ; it was still within £20,000,000 from 
1906-06 to 1913-14 ; in 1914-16, it was £20,600,000. Since the outbreak of 
the war, it has risen to £22,600,000. If I mistake not in the i’inancial 
Statement the figure was £22,000,000,‘^but it has since been increased in the 
Eevised Estimates to £22,600,000; so that there has been an increase of from 
£2,000,000 to £2,600,000 in the net military expenditure in consequence 
of the war. In drawing your Lordship’s attention to these figures, it is not 
my intention to offer any criticism against this increased expenditure. As 
I stated on previous occasions when the Budget was under the consideration 
of this Council, I wish to give the Government carte blanche in the matter of 
the expenditure which they consider necessary to carry on the administration 
of this country. The reason why I have referred to the subject is to express 
the hope that, trhen the war has been ‘ carried to a successful conclusion 
and peace is restored, the increased military expenditure will not form a 
permanent addition to our expenditure. My Lord, in connection with this 
I should like to point out that the manner in which India has behaved during 
the war furnishes us with a strong reason why our permanent militaiy expen- 
diture should not be increased to any higher standard than what existed before 
the war. The Government of India’s administration of this country has proved 
that, while a large part of our permanent Army is fighting the battles of the 
Empire in various parts of the world, and the number of soldiers in India ha? 
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been, considerably reduced, peace and order bave been well maintained. My 
Dord, I think that it is one of the highest compliments that can be paid to your 
Excellency’s administration, that at a time like this, India has shown unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the British Crown. 1 earnestly trust, therefore, my Lord, that 
when peace is restored, this question will be carefully considered and no 
additional burdens will be imposed upon the revenues of the country in the 
direction of military expenditure. 

“ My Lord, it is the fashion now-a-days to suggest to the Hon’ble the Einance 
Member — some of my Colleagues have taken the opportunity of doing so — various 
directions in which additional taxation should be imposed. ^ I will only say 
that when the BCon’ble the Einance Member is considering next year the 
various suggestions which have been made by the Hon’ble Mr. Stewart, ho 
will not forget, what curiously the Hon’ble Member himself has forgotten, 
the huge war profits which the jute manufacturing industry has made. 
In England, my Lord — and we are always preached to follow the 
English example — they have imposed a duty of 50 per cent, on war 
profits. The jute manufactuiing industry has mads huge profits, some of 
their RlOO shares are now quoted at over ii500. If any industry has 
prospered enormously in consequence of the war, and from which 
a portion should be taken as v ar profits, it is the jute industry My Lord, 
I am correcting the omission which my Hon’ble friend Mr. Stewart made 
in indicating a source of revenue which may well be tapped instead of 
raising rates on passengers or goods carried by our railways. In spite of 
what has been said about trade profits, I remain unconvinced and still hold that 
railway revenue is indirect taxation. The additional charge of even one anna, 
which appears very insignificant in the eyes of some people, is a heavy burden 
on the poor third-class passengers. If more revenue is needed, surely there can 
be no justification for not imitating the policy adopted in England of taking 
a share of the huge profits which have been made in consequence of the war 

“ My Lord, in conclusion, I will only say that this country parts with regret 
with your Excellency. I do not wish on the present occasion to add anything 
beyond saying that I entirely associate myself Muth the sentiments of apprecia- 
tion to which my Hon’ble Colleagues have given expression. ” 

♦ 

Tlie Il!oxi’1>le K.lia>ix. Bai]i.aidii.r IMEiaixi. Ili!Euli.a>iiimaid. Shaifi : — 

My Lord, with the unparalleled world' conflagx'ation still ablasse and its dis- 
astrous effects still continuing to cripple international trade and internal dev- 
elopment, it w'as inevitable that this year’s Indian Budget should bear the 
impress of abnormal financial conditions. In face, it speaks well of our count- 
ry’s resources and of the care and vigilance with which they have been hus- 
banded that the total Imperial and Provincial deficit, in itself not very large 
in view of the extraordinary circumstances, is, acc aiding to the revised 
figures for the current year, mu"‘h less than it was originally apprehended. 
Your Excellency’s Government have decided to make "up this deficit by 
the imposition of an enhanced income-tax on the ■wealthier classes, European 
and Indian, and by the introduction of certain fiscal changes consist- 
ing mainly of substahtiai modifications in our import and export 
duties. This scheme of additional taxation, though by no means 

entirely free from objection, is, on the whole, so disoriminately conceived and 
its incidence is so well and equitably distributed as to have won, more or less, 
general satisfaction. And in the adoption of these extraordinary measures 
your Excellency’s Government have been loyally supported by the Non- 
offic.al Members of this Council who have, in no grudging spirit, fully recog- 
nised that in this grave world-crisis with which we are face to face, it is the 
paramount duty of our countrymen not only to share, in every possible manner, 
the burdens of the Empire, the citizenship of "which we regard as our proudest 
possession, but also to contribute all that lies in their power towards bringing 
this terrible war to a successful conclusion. 

' “ My Lord, right royally^ has loyal India responded to the trumpet-call 

of duty at this most critical juncture in the Empire’s history by incurring 
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willing sacrifices of blood and money — sacrifices which are bound to leave their 
indelible mark on the future history of the British Empire, and are calculated 
to vastly strengthen the bonds of union which link its various parts together, 
removing misunderstandings, dispersing clouds of distrust, and creating a new 
spirit of fellow citizenship which will, in the end, redound to the glory of the 
Empire and prove, in the highest degree, beneficial to mankind in general. 
We in the Punjab feel what cannot but be regarded as a perfectly legitimate 
pride that our martial races, as well as the other classes of our people, have borne 
the lion’s shai’e of Indian efforts in upholding the honour and glory of the Empire, 
and in vindicating the sacred cause ol righteousness and civilization. Our province 
has provided more than one-half of the Indian heroes who have written their 
country’s name in letters of blood on the battle-fields of three Continents. 
More than 50 per cent, cf the entire numbers of recruits who have enlisted in 
our Indian Armies since the outbreak of this unparalleled war have been 
drawn from the land of Eive Bivers. It was, indeed, in the fitness of things that 
the province one district of which, i.e., Jhelum alone, has given to the Indian 
Army a larger number of brave and heroic soldiers than the entire Presidency 
either of Madras or Bombay, should, on this critical occasion, have come for- 
ward, cheerfully and loyally, to bear the brunt of the Empire’s battles and to 
add to the undying fame of its martial races under novel conditions of modern 
warfare And our civil population have not lagged behind in proving to an 
astonished world how deep is the love and attachment which binds them for 
all time to their Eang-Emperor. They have freely given of their best to the 
various Belief Eunds, Imperial and Provincial, started since the outbreak of 
the war, and have set a noble example to the rest of India by presenting to 
the military authorities a fleet of aeroplanes, the fund for which already 
exceeds in amount the whole of the Over-seas Aeroplane Eund. 

** My Xiord, even as the darkest cloud has its own silver-lining, this terrible 
world war has demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt, the wonderful solidarity 
of the British Empire, to the utter astonishment of our foes and the profound 
delight of our friends, 'A new spirit of comradeship born on the European, 
African and Asiatic battlefields, a new feeling of partnership arising out 
of common efforts and common sufferings has begun to pervade through- 
out the different parts of Greater Britain, which will prove a source of 
increased strength and abiding vitality to itself. And in India, it has heralded 
the dawn of a new era of official and non-official co-operation which has filled 
the hearts of all sincere well-wishers of the country with bright hopes for 
her future. I see above the distant horizon signs of the complete break up of 
those dark clouds of distrust and misunderstanding which have hitherto often 
kept the two classes at arm’s length from each other, and presently the glorious 
rays of mutual understanding and good-will shall break through the dark 
clouds, flooding the high pfeaks of the Himalayan range and the broad valleys 
of the Indus and the Ganges with the bright effulgence of a common Imperial 
patriotism which will raise India to her legitimate and proper position in the 
greatest Empire the world has ever known. 

My liord, with the close of the. current financial year will terminate 
the period of your Excellency’s high office as the august representative 
of our King-Emperor in this country. By your far-sighted statesmanship, 
your fearless championship of iifndia’s claim as a partner in the glorious 
Empire of Greater Britian your noble support of the cause bf education 
and sanitation ; your successful advocacy of the right of our Indian Army 
to defend the honour and uphold the glory of the Empire along with 
their British and Colonial comrades on the battlefields of Europe, and 
your loving solicitude for the welfare of 310 millions of your fellow-beings 
whom a wise Providence has placed under the fostering care of the British 
you have not only won for yourself a unique place in the hearts 
of our people, but have also greatly strengthened the political oonnegtion 
between England and India. And the prospect of India’s representation on the 
Imperial Conference, the thin end of the w'edge driven into the wooden barri- 
cade of Free Trade by the Indian Tariff Act, the appointment of the Public 
Services Commission and now of the Industrial Connnission, the noble and 
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inspiring ideal, however distant its realization, sketched by your Excellency’s 
Government in the famous Despatch of 25th August 1911, and, above all, the 
new political atmosphere created by your sympathatic regime have set our 
heart-strings vibrating with hope and confidence for the future of our country. 
In my province of the Punjab, we are deeply gi'ateful to your Excellency and 
to TTir Honour Sir IHichael O’Dwyer for the recent expansiion of our Pi’ovincial 
Degislative Oouncil to almost its full statutory limit. And though in spite of its 
great political impoitance as the backbone of the British Baj in India and of its 
phenomenal educational and material progress, the stigma, absolutely undeserv- 
ed, of being a non-regulation province with an inferior Judicial and Executive 
machinery still attaches to the L’unjab, it is not for want of effort on your 
Excellency’s part to remove this glaring injustice at least in respect of the 
ele'^^ation of our highest judicial tribunal to the status of a High Court. 

** My Lord, on your return to England, your Excellency is destined to play 
a leading part in Imperial affairs Whatever the exalted position in which it 
may please God to place you, your Excellency will carry with you the prayers 
of His Imperial Majesty’s grateful Indian subjects for a happy and prosperous 
life. May we express a hope that in the midst of whatever high and respon- 
sible duties may occupy your time and energies, your Excellency will conti- 
nue to take some interest in the furure welfare of India and of her peoples, and 
to plead their cause in the inner Imperial Councils where your opinions are 
bound to cai’ry weight and your voice listened to with respect and attention.” 

Tlie llo]i’'ble IVEr. Alibott “ My Eord, I beg to he^ allowed to 
associate myself with my Colleagues in congratulating the Hon’ble Einance 
Member on the clear and able Budget he has presented to this Council. My 
Lord, your Lordship’s impending departure from India will be a sad blow to 
us, but w e hope your Excellency will find in your retirement that rest and 
comfort which your heavy duties of office and private cares have denied you 
It will also be a source of great satisfaction that under your rule India has 
made steady and very considerable advance in so many branches of human 
activity. 

** My Eord, the Budget, I am gratified to see, provides for the necessary 
enhancement of taxation, and neither the public nor the press has expressed any 
serious complaint against the provisions made. In fact, it is on all hands 
acclaimed as ‘ poor man’s budget,* Notwithstanding, that, much has been said 
and written against the enhanced tax on salt, but if the objectors had gone into 
the question at all, it would have been obvious that the slight enhancement 
works out to an incidence on the poor of about half a pie or one-sixth of a 
farthing per mensem Now, my Lord, that will not be an insupportable burden 
and will be a mere bagatelle compared with the taxation on the poor in the 
Home Country. Even the very poor welcome the enhancement as enabling 
them to give their little something towards the needs ol the Empire, and my 
information leads me to believe that even a greater enhancement would have 
been received cheerfully My Lord, I ^^egret the taxation on tea is not so free 
from complaint. The feeling is that the tax will lead to the capture of our 
markets by foreign teas. It is felt that the larger revenue required, instead of 
being provided for by the increased taxation on tea, could have been easily 
secured by a'«mall death-rate levied on the estates of the rich, just as the death 
rate of Britain provides an important contribution to the Home Exchequer. 

My Lord, turning from a very incomplete survey of the Budget, I beg 
to avail myself of the time-honoured privilege afforded on this day to Members 
of this Oouncil, and to speak of the needs and legitimate aspirations of the 
Domiciled Anglo-Indian community whom I have the honour to represent. 
To begin with, my Lord, I beg to offer a most sincere expression of tlie deep 
sens 9 of gratitude felt by me and the Anglo-Indian community towards 
your Excellency, Hm Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief and all the 
Members and Secretaries in charge of the Departments of your Excellency’s 
Government for the many acts of kindness and sympathy extended 
to the furtherance of the conununity’s needs. My Lord^ in the timi^ 
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through which we are passing it is not my intention to bring forward 
all our grievances, but I feel that I would be betraying the trust imposed in me 
were I to remain silent regarding our most pressing need — that there is no 
representative of the community in the Presidency and Provincial Councils. 
In pressing for the early consideration of this question, the Anglo-Indian 
community feels that it is not asking for anything exaggerated or illusory, but 
only for that which is granted to all other communities, and for that which the 
Anglo-Indian community, having its home here, has a natural right to expect 
for its protection and its advancement I beg therefore that your Excellency’s 
Government will take up the favourable consideration of this question. 

My liord, when I entered this Council three years ago, I felt that the 
chief disability under which the Anglo-Indian community laboured was the bar 
to the enlistment of Anglo-Indians in the British regular army. I felt that, 
however else the community might progress, this disability was working like 
a cancer, because the community felt that it was unjustly kept from rendering 
military service — the heritage of British blood in its veins. My aim was to ask 
for the removal of this bar sinister. I was told on all sides, even by many 
Anglo-Indians, that it was impossible, and that my ideas on this subject were 
doomed to dismal failure. In spite of these forebodings, but with the 
sympathy of your Excellency’s Government, I 1 ave worked incessantly to- 
wards the realisation of my hopes. Two days ago, my Eord, the Adjutant- General 
handed me a copy of the pamphlet I have here in my hand which contains 
the conditions upon which the Anglo-Indian force recently sanctioned may be 
raised. The bar sinister has been lifted, and we have been given our Magna 
Charta Eor this and other favours I have already tendered to your Excel- 
lency’s Government the most grateful thanks of the community, which is 
determined to prove further that small quantities of good service are better than 
tons of profession. As an instance, I may submit the case of my own employes. 
One of my secretaries has informed me to-day that all my Anglo-Indian mana- 
gers and assistants, 20 in number, have applied urgently to be allowed to join 
the new force as privates. This is in addition to the 7 who have already joined 
the Army or gone to the front, and I shall sanction their request. This will 
cripple my business and in any case reduce it to a state of chaos for a consi- 
derable time. But what does that matter ? I am the happiest man in India 
to-day. Complete success, however, appears to be questionable owing to the 
inherent diffi culty in the scheme that recruits have to await the permission 
of their superior officers to enlist. This leaves a loophole for shirking by 
unwilling though able-bodied men, who, I trust, will be in a small 
minority, and for employers of willing men who may stand in the way of their 
employes for personal reasons and not in the public interests. In conclusion, 
T would crave, therefore, that your Excellency’s Government will be pleased 
to issue a circular to all concerned, including railway, police and other admin- 
istrations, enjoining the necessity for promptly setting free all men serving 
under them who may desire to join the Anglo-Indian force.” 

Hon’ble IMEr. Sehailvad : — “Your Excellency, on this occasion 
we are supposed to discuss the Budget, but by some time-hallowed tradition of 
this Council Hon’ble Members speak on most matters absolutely unconnected 
with the Budget, not excluding questions like infant mortality and Muhammad- 
an holidays. I could have indulged, your Excel] ency, in a great many 
matters unconnected with the Budget, as various Hon’ble Members have done ; 
I could also have dilated on matters more intimately connected with the 
Budget But the hour is late, and we are all very anxious to hear the pro- 
nouncement of your Excellency. I will not therefore detain the Council 
beyond associating myself with what has fallen from various Hon’ble Members 
about your Excellency’s approaching departure, and I beg most respectfully to 
wish your Excellency all prosperity and happiness in your native land.’* * 

Tlie Hon.’ble Mir. Ra>ziia> Ra>3ra»ii.iiis^a»r. — “ My Eord, the Hon’ble 
Sir ’W’illiam Meyer has fully maintained in the Budget under discussion that 
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Mgli standard of finance administration for wMch. he has earned so great a 
reputation. He is alert to the exigencies of an uncertain and trying situa- 
tion. His arrangements are dictated by great prudence, and it will be unfair 
to deny him all praise for their soundness. I am glad that the Hon’ble 
Einance Member notes with satisfaction the curtailment of expenditure in 
Madras. I am also glad chat special allotment has been made for the revision 
of village establishment in that province. ' * 

“ My Lord, provision must have been made for the bifurcation of Ganjam 
and the Agency tracts of the Madras Presidency into Uriya andTelugu districts. 
The Uriya-speaking people of the Madras Presidency form a race with distinct 
language and noble traditions. They are now merged in a Telugu unit where 
they nave no chance of development. They complain they are greatly 
handicapped by the predominance of the Telugus. The complaint is well 
founded and long standing. Sooner or later the bifurcation must take place. 
The sooner it does the better for the ITriya people. 

** My Lord, there is one significant note in the Budget which might 
create some uneasiness in the public mind. The Hon’ble Finance Member states 
that one of the results of the war will be that our military expenditure will 
be increased in future. This is a point upon which a clear expression of 
public opinion is necessary. In connection with the war, there is tx perfect 
unanimity among the people that a reasonable proportion of the cost should 
be charged to India. The temporary burden we are all willing to bear. But 
when it comes to the question of a permanent addition to our military charges, 
the matter is different. The case would require the most careful examination. 
The military arrangements are certainly to be made by the military authorities, 
but the people have a right to have their say about the broad features of the 
situation. As pointed out by Lord Salisbury, military efficiency must be 
relative. In other words it must be determined according to the military 
requirements as warranted by the fiscal position of the country. 

The war, my Lord, must have made it clear, that a change in the military 
policy of this Government is necessary The people have so long been excluded 
from all association with the defence of the country both internal and 
external, and the result is that in this hour of trial of the British Empire, 
in spite of her teeming millions and her earne.st desire to share in the 
huat and the burden of the day, India is unable to put on the field 
an army in proportion to the magnitude of the operations. "We have 
no militia : the Hindus and Muhammadans cannot serve as volunteers ; 
recruitment is exclusive, and whole classes are left out. The cumulative effect of 
these causes is that the martial spirit of the general population is dead; it is 
decaying even among families heretofore connected with the military profes- 
sion. This is a condition of helplessness which cannot redound to the credit of 
the Administration. We earnestly hope the lessons of the present war will 
produce a change of policy. My Lord, some scheme of national militia on the 
lines suggested by my friend the Hon’ble Malik Sahib should be formulated. 
Will not Government find it expedient to admit Indians freely into Volunteer 
Corps, and to organise under proper safeguards a national militia to be called 
up in the hour of need ? , 

** My Lord, the suggestion of throwing open the commissioned ranks of the 
army to Indians of proved merit and respectability, claims the sympathetic 
coniuderation of Government. Cannot Government utilize in the service of 
the Empire the dormant martial spirit of the great aristocratic houses ? The 
junior members of these families spend their time in idleness. That there is 
good material in abundance among the landed classes will hardly be disputed. 
Why then commissions in the Srmy should be withheld from them ? These 
are difficult problenas. But it cannot be that the high-minded British states- 
manship will be unable to find solutions for them. The defence of the present 
system of exclusion on the ground of caste and race distinctions is extravagant 
and unconvincing. Are not armies efficiently maintained by the ruling 
princes ? .^e the people of those states free from caste and race distinc- 

tions ? It is time, my Lord, a departure should be taken in the suggested 
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direction. Tlirougli your Lordship’s benevolent policy and noble initiative, 
a substantial improvement is perceptible in most of the departments of the 
Administration, Your Lordship has taken throughout your Viceiegal career 
a keen personal interest in the matter of education and sanitation, new schools 
and colleges, nay new universities are coming into existence. More dispen- 
saries and hospitals are being opened. Improvement of the indigenous sys- 
tems of medicine is receiving Government attention. Larger grants have 
been made for the advancement of education, sanitation and the other local 
needs. These departments have been made the portfolio of tho Indian Member 
of the Imperial Government. Their financial future finds guarantee in the 
Hon’ble Einance Member’s recent statement in connection with his proposal 
for I’evising the rate of income-tax on higher incomes that — 

‘ after the war further funds will have to he provided for such beneficent purposes as the 
.mprovement of education and sanitation. 

The Agricultural Department is doing excellent work, and with larger 
employment of qualified Indians in the service its usefulness will appreciably 
increase. The railway policy of Government has been liberalized and the 
nationalization of railways is being considered. The grants for irrigation 
works have been maintained. Protection has been afforded to some of our 
industries by successive amendments of the Indian Tariff Act. Through 
the Finance and Currency Commission, the Public Services Commission, 
and the recently appointed Industrial Commission your Lordship has sought 
to place Indian finance on a sound basis, to enlarge the scope for employ- 
ment of Indian talent and to secure a rapid development of our manufacturing 
industries. To facilitate the suj)ply of labour for the development of 
indigenous industries, and more than that to save India’s honour abroad, 
your Lordship has set your eye upon the abolition of indentured labour. 
In the midst of all this many-sided improvement, in the Military Department 
alone the organisation continues conservative and exclusive. It is necessary 
that the military policy, too, should be liberalized to bring about an all-round 
development in the economic progress of the country. 

“As has been observed by my friend the Hon’ble Sir G. M. Chitnavis, my 
Lord, it is highly desirable that Government should undertake a thorough in- 
quiry into the present economic condition of the people. The importance 
of the subject cannot be over-rated. There is a sharp confiict of opinion between 
Government and the public about that condition. It is far better we know 
where we really are, and it is time that the question should be set at rest by 
conclusions based upon the result of an unprejudiced public inquiry. 

“ My Lord, after the acceptance of the Besolution recommending the appoint- 
ment of a Jail Commission, we naturally expected Government would take 
immediate action ; but full two years have passed without any steps being taken 
to hold the necessary investigation. It can well be believed that, but lor the 
war and the expectation that it would come to an end shortly. Government 
would not have continued inactive. But since the war promises to last 
much longer, it would be disappointing to have this very important 
matter of Jail reform held up indefinite! v . The Civil Administration has to 
go on in spite of the war. It is inconvenient to delay reforms of an urgent 
character. The cost of the Jail Commission will not be large. Even if it were, 
the extra expenditure would have the support of public opinion. "We are 
budgetting for a large surplus A portion of that could certainly be applied 
to this very useful and necessary purpose. I, therefore, earnestly hope Govern- 
ment will be pleased to appoint the promised commission at an early date. It 
will be a fitting sequel to your Excellency’s enlightened administration. 

“ My Lord, to-day for the last time ^our Lordship presides over this 
Council. And what a painful idea that is to us I My Lord, you have reaUy 
befriended us. You felt with us. You fought for us. You spared no pains 
to better our interests at Home and abroad, and to secure for us a dignified 
place in the Empire. 

, * A Government national in spirit though foreign in personnel” — was the late Hon’’ble 

Gokhale’s ideal — & Government which subordinates all other considerations to the welfare of 
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tlie Indian poople, wtich. resents the indignities offered to Indians abroad as though iihey 
were offered to ^Englishmen, and which endeavours by all means in its power to further the 
moral and material interests of the people in India ^ 

was his dream. My Lord, in your Viceroyalty the dream of the departed patriot 
was, I venture to think, well nigh realized. You have rendered a great and 
glorious service to our country, and you have secured for yourself an abiding 
place in the hearts of our people It is a source of immense gratification to us 
to learn that His Imperial Majesty has recognized your Uordship’s great and 
glorious services by conferring upon you the highest honour, the Knighthood of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Garter, while yet you are in the midst of your 
labours. "We most respectfully congratulate you. May God bless you, my 
Lord.” 

THe 110X1*1316 nir. C. Vijia>ra>g‘lia>'vaiclia*ria«r : — ** My Lord, 
the Budget has been called a Taxation Budget and also a War Budget. Taxa- 
tion Budget it certainly is, but I doubt very much whether it is a "War Budget, 
except perhaps for a mysterious formula framed and bestowed upon the 
Government of India from Whitehall which takes away more treasure from 
ns and gives us none, during this crisis, in return. The Budget itself, I 
must say, embodies solid principles of justice and impartiality. I do not 
believe that the new fiscal provisions have been adopted as a temporary 
measure, and they ought not to be a temporary measui’e in my opinion, except 
in so far as they relate to the salt tax. 

Although it is considered a political heresy to take the country and 
the Non-official Members into confidence in advance in preparing Budgets, a 
Betrenchment Committee might have been appointed before the present Budget 
proposals had been formulated If such a Betrenchment Committee had been 
appointed, it could have shown in what way public money could be saved 
now. I can point out three directions in which this could be done 

** One has relation to the expenditure in the I’elegraph Department. I 
believe that part of the expenditure in the Telegraph Department is both illegal 
and unjustifiable in public interests. - Beuter in his own name, and, I have 
reasons to believe, under an alias, is drawing enormous sums of money from 
the public treasury. Imperial and Provincial, without being entitled to the 
same. I venture fco submit that a most cursory investigation would disclose 
that the practice obtaining in this connection is clearly illegal. It is illegal 
because it violates the International Convention, and it is in defiance of 
the law and rules existing in the country on the subject. And I could 
point out that in this connection one important article, grow'ing in volume 
and circulation, is in the free list needlessly at the expense of the tax- payer. 
Long speeches are telegraphed by the agency at the tax-payer’s expense under 
the name of ‘ Press concessions.’ I really cannot see any reason why 
all these speeches should be sent by wire and not by post. Ocoasionall;y 
unspoken speeches are telegraphed too, and the lines are blocked up to the 
serious injury of the interests of the mercantile world and of the general public. 
Now the one article which is exempt from taxation, i e. — ^vanity — ought to be 
made to pay for this. I venture to think that, if the concessions for the press 
telegrams relating to speeches are withdrawn being not quite legal always, 
the vanity of the speech-makers or their admirers would be taxed to the 
relief of the tax- payer and also of the press. If a Betrenchment Com- 
mittee had been appointed, it would have shown how improper it is to continue 
the whole of the expenditure in this department. Throughout the country 
officials are now receiving subsidized private telegrams, absolutely unnecessary, 
only a few hours before the public see them in the Press- Unless they 
are called upon to take immediate action as to winch State telegrams w'ould 
be more suitable, it is of no great use to them except to have their chat 
in the clubs the previous et ening. I see no reason why this practice should 
be continued. 'Very often it makes only a difference of a few hours, and 
for the sake of a few hours, Beuter gets not only money he is entitled to, 
but he also gets money he is not entitled to, in my opinion. In this way 
he makes enormous profits at our expense. 
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** Tlien I come to the expenditure in the Postal Department- The Hon’ble 
]Mr. Stewart said it is better to tax third class railway passengers as a war 
measure. I would rather that you taxed the whole public by ipeans of postal 
rates. It is needless to give us 10 tolas for one anna for letters. I think it 
ought to be reduced at once. In England, I believe — 1 do not know if it has 
been actually done — ^but I believe a proposal has been made to raise postal 
rates recently. I think the allowance of ten tolas for one anna for letters is 
not called for in public interests, and it ought to be reduced to two tolas as the 
best. 

Then we have grants for Universities which are needless at present 
for the proposed Patna University, the Dacca University and the Rangoon 
University. Why these lakhs of rupees should be allowed to lie idle long 
before the schemes can be matured I do not understand. If these things had 
been carefully considered, my humble opinion is that the salt tax would have 
been unnecessary, and the graduation of the income-tax could have been made 
gentler and more satisfactory. 

“ My Dord, it is unnecessary for me to make any suggestions for re- 
form to-day as it is usual on such occasions. I believe most of those sugges- 
tions are at this juncture premature ; but I do expect and hope that what is 
freely mentioned now in the papers, namely, that there is to be a Council — ^by 
whatever name it is called — ^tor the whole of the Empii e, will, so soon after the 
peace is reached, be constructed. It will be impossible for the House of 
Commons to add to its present number of members from the other parts of the 
Empire In my humble opinion, it is undesirable too having regard to 
numbers or functions. If the number is over 600 for Great Britain, what 
should it be for the whole Empire ? Not less than 6,000 I should say. Then 
what about the functions ? Will it continue to discuss the health of hops, swine 
fever and what not all of parochial interest, and are all the members of the 
Empire to take part in the discussion of such questions ? My belief is that there 
should be an assembly who should be charged with functions relating to the 
defence of the Empire and with commercial relation^ and hscal policy inter se 
and with the rest of the world and to questions connected with international 
law. If such a Council is constructed by Statute, electing members from all 
parts of the Empire, with a small Cabinet constructed partly out of it and 
partly outside, by nomination by His Impeiial Majesty, then we can the more 
•satisfactorily consider all other reforms which will be specially necessary for 
the various limbs of the Empire according as their local conditions and 
requirements nece^-sitate. 

** Then, my Dord, I join in the expression of national gratefulness to 
your Dordship in person. It would be exceedingly embarrassing to you and 
to me to dwell on this matter at any length. The achievements alluded to by 
my Hon’ble Colleagues who have spoken before me here to-day, are, I think, 
tangible and visible, recorded achievements only. There are intangible and 
unrecorded achievements which have to be placed to your credit The 
historian of India, in appraising the value of a Viceroy, should take into 
account not only what he has done, but also the very special conditions and 
limitations under which he did it. There are at least two limitations— 
to which, if I may, I shall allude to just at present, one from above 
and another from the side. Eirst, as to the limitation from above I beg 
pardon of the Hon’ble the Einance Minister when I say that I believe it 
is wrong to call the Government of India the subordinate of the Secretary of 
State. The relations subsisting between the Secretary of State in Council and 
the Government of India are at once complex and delicate, but this Govern- 
ment are not, in the ordinary sense, subordinates of the Secretary of State But 
still I admit that in a manner this Government is obliged to take instructioiM 
which are in reality «aandates from the Secretary of State Then there is 
the other limitation — arising from the Executive Council. This Council has 
inherited very great powers both by law ahd by tradition. It must be 
remembered that the Executive Council of Madras (which was then the premier 
Province before accident made Bengal the Government of India) once upon a 
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time deposed the Governor, arrested and imprisoned him, and before reUef 
could come to His Excellency from Home, he died. How, the Executive 
Councils of India aro quite conscious of their powers. My belief is that in 
achieving what you did, my Lord, you have educated your Hon’ble Ooljeagues 
of the Executive Council and inspired them into more solid and higher 
principles and into loftier ideals, both by precept and by example- X consider 
this achievement of much more national importance than specinc instances of 
policy and measures connected with education and sanitation. 

“ Eor all these reasons, my Lord, and if it is true that — 

* Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war ’ 

I venture to think that you will take your place, not in tne obscure 
pages of Indian history, supplemented by the inevitable statue, but in the 
world’s roll of heroes.” 

Tlie Mon’ble Pandit lV[a>da.ii IMEoliaii Mailaivisra* : — My . 

Lord, at this late hour I will not take up much time by dwelling on the 
many aspects of the Budget which has been discussed to-day ; but there are 
some points to which I wish to draw attention. There has been a great deal of 
opinion expressed that if a more earnest . effort had been made to reduce 
expenditure than has actually been made, we might have avoided some at 
least of the extra taxation. I submit that that is a perfectly fair and just 
view, and I join my friends who have pressed this matter upon the attention 
of Government, in expressing an eaifnest hope that Government will seriously 
consider the question of appointing a Committee to go thoroughly into the 
matter. Ho doubt, my Lord, the present Budget is an exceptional Budget 
dealing with exceptional circunastances. As such it has received the loyal 
support of all sections of the community ; but it is due to the general tax-payer 
that the question of a reduction of expenditure should be more thoroughly 
gone into. In England, a few months ago, a committee was appointed to in- 
quire into civil expenditure, and I understand that it has recommended 
retrenchment to the extent of 2 millions. Here, too, some retrenchment has 
no doubt been brought about, but the public is not satisfied that all the re- 
trenchment that could be brought about has been effected And that being so, 

I hope the Government will be pleased to consider the question of appointing, 
a committee of non-oificials and offLoials of this Council to go into the matter. 

1 do not want a large committee, much less do I want a commission which 
should go all over the country. I only want a committee of Official and 
Hon-official Members of this Council to examine our civil expenditure, and 
to suggest reductions which the Government may see its way to adopt. The second 
aspect of the Budget which has been ciiticised relates to the taxes that have 
been imposed. We need not repeat all that we have said before on this 
subject. There need be no fear that it will be regarded that we endorse all that 
b?j.s been done, if we do not repeat all that we have urged before with 
regard to the increase of the salt tax, or any other matter. But I wish to 
notice some points which have been urged for the first time to-day by the 
Hon’ble Mr Stewart. He has urged that the amount required should have 
been raised by means of taxes other than those that have been imposed I submit, 
my Lord, that his suggestions are not at all supported by Indian public 
opinion. Eor instance, his proposal to increase railway rates and postal charges 
would be generally regarded as an unjust addition to the burden of the general 
tax-payer. On the other hand, the higher income-tax, which he is right 
perhaps in saying is unpopular to a certain extent with those who have to pay 
it, is a tax which is regarded by the general public as an equitable tax. Its 
principle is indisputably sound. Those who are able to pay ought ungrud- 
gingly to pay when they are called upon to do so in the phblio interest. 

Then, it has been mged by more than one Hon’ble Member that these taxes 
should be temporary ; that they should be taken off after the war. With due 
deference to these Members, I submit that it is not fair to the general tax- 
jpayer to say that all the taxes which have been imposed at present should be 
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taken o£0 after the war. "When the time comes when the question of a remission 
of taxation can be taken up, it will be proper to consider which of the taxes 
ought to be taken off and which should be reta ned As I have said once 
before, I hope that when that times comes, the principle that the burden of taxes 
should be distributed according to the capacity of those who are called upon to 
bear it, will be steadily kept in view, and that the general tax-payers’ burden 
will be made lighter than it is at present. 

“ Then, my Uord, the question has* been raised of the use that might be made 
of the additional revenue derived from these taxes if they are retained. I hold 
that when peace is restored and Government finds itself in normal conditions, 
the retention of the present taxes will not be justified unless the Government 
will commit itself to a programme of compulsory education, and a large pro- 
gramme of sanitation and the promotion of indigenous industries I hope such 
a programme will be undertaken If it is not, then certainly there will be very 
great force in the contention that these taxes should be taken off. ISSjy 
Dol'd, Heave the Budget with these few observations I had a desire to go into 
certain constitutional questions, but time does not permit of my doing so ^ I 
am certain that your Excellency’s experience of the work of this Council during 
the last five years and more has fully impressed you with the need for a great 
constitutional change, both as regards the constitution and powers of the Coun- 
cil I hope, my Dord, that when the time comes for considering such a change, 
your experience of the work of this Council will support our demands that there 
should be greater powers conceded to the Non-offtcial M.embers of this Council, 
and that they should have a substantial voice in the deternrination of questions, 
both of policy and of executive administration, with which the Government of 
India have to deal. But I will leave the matter here for the present. 

There is only one other matter, my Dord, to which I wish to refer, and 
that is your impending departure from our midst. I will not reiterate the 
regret that we all feel at it, it is unnecessary to do so I will address myself, 
if I may, to a different task. In a few short days your Dordship will be 
leaving us ; you will soon find yourself back again in your home in England, 
I request your Lordship to kindly carry from the people of India a humble 
message to His IMajesty, the Eling Emperor, and another to our brethren in 
England To His Majesty, the BZing Emperor, I beg your Excellency to convey 
our deep and dutiful devotion and unswerving loyalty to his person and throne. 
To our brethren in England, I request your Excellency to convey our message 
of deep and admiring sympathy with them in the magnificent effort which 
they have pat forward in the righteous war in which the Empire is engaged. 
My Lord, English patriotism and the English sense of duty stood high enough 
before the war i but they have reached their climax in the present mighty 
struggle. We all know that England was unprepared for the war when she had 
to enter upon it against one of the deadliest of enemies who had been preparing 
for a whole quarter of a century for it, and yet we know how, though so unpre- 
pared, England has risen to the height of the occasion ; how she has hafded 
her opponents and helped her Allies, and that mainly by the voluntary system of 
military service In doing so, she has shown to the world what English patriot- 
ism and English sense of duty to one’s Country and Crown can acoompiish 1 
My Lord, several Hon’ble Members have referred to our humble contributions to 
the war. I am thankful that those contributions have been generously appre- 
ciated and acknowledged both in this country and in England ; but when I 
of them alongside of the colossal sacrifices which England has made, 
which our En glish brethren have made and are inaking, I really wish we 
were able to render far greater aid to them. But if we cannot, we yet 
sincerely admire our fellow-subjects, Englishmen and Englishwomen, for the 
sacrifices they have been making. We deeply sympathise with them in the loss of 
kith and kin they have suffered, in the bereavements they have sustained ; we 
admire their determination to spare neither life nor treasure to uphold the 
honour of the Empire and the cause of righteousness throughout the civilised 
world I beg your Excellency to assure our brethren of oxur deep sympathy 
with them and of our deep admiration for them ; of our readiness to offer them 
every co-operation which it is in our power to offer, and of our earnest hope and 
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prayer tliat their great sacrifices will soon he rewarded by glorious results. I 
request you, my X/ord, further to tell them that we hope and trust that when 
the noble principles for which they have been fighting, the principles of liberty, 
of justice, of the unmolested independent existence of free nations, have been 
vindicated and re-established, they will see that these principles will be applied 
equally and impartially to every portion of the British Empire, and that India 
and her children will be treated and dealt with as equal fellow-subjects where- 
ever +he British fiag flies. My I/ord, I have done. I hope and trust that wherever 
you may be, you will continue to take an active and sympathetic interest in 
the affairs of my country and my people.’* 

The Hoxi’lile N'aiwa.h Syed lVEoliaimii]La>d. Sa.liil> Ballla>d^u: : — 

My Iiord, I am sure that the TTon’ble the Einanoe Member has already 
perceived with gratification that the reception of his clear and well-thought- 
out Budget has been as sympathetic and favourable as he had a right to expect. 
I may say that * the great concern * which he said the Government of India 
have felt that the last Budget of your Excellency’s regim6 should involve addi- 
tional taxation, would by this time have been alleviated by the manner in 
which the country has accepted his Budget proposals, however much in some 
respects they were open to objection The country has realised the import of 
the unanimous resolution of the Government of India last year of the unswerv- 
ing resolve of Indians to support the honour, dignity and prestige of the Empire 
regardless of the sacrifices it may entail on them. In Sir William Meyer and 
in your Excellency they possess, in the realms of Einance, their staunch sup- 
porters against any undue demands of the British Treasury or the War Office 
on the one hand and the clamours and extravagant demands of the critics of 
India’s contribution to the war on the other. It is unnecessary for me to 
speak of the deeds of our fellow-citizens in the field, or of the voluntary 
contributions of the prince and peasant alike for the conduct of the war to a 
successful issue. Nor need we point to the manner in which additional financial 
burdens are borne by the people, along with the privations and hardships which 
the war has entailed on this country as much as on other parts of the Empire. 
If we then say anything about the actions or the policy adopted by the 
Government it is not with a view to reduce any legitimate sacrifices required of 
us, but with a view to have a just and equitable distribulion of the burdens of 
the war in which we should equally share with other parts of the Empire. It 
is in this view that I venture to join my Hon’ble Colleagues in deploring the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government in England to refuse their consent to an 
increase in the cotton duties accompanied by a repeal of the countervailing 
excise duties I by no means desire, and I believe my countrymen also do not 
desire, that your Excellency’s Government should be embarrassed at this time 
by any agitation in this connection, but we all do hope that the moment the 
pressure of the war ceases, India will get her rights in respect of the removal of 
this burden, and ths<t no pretext will be found to shelve the matter. 

** I have to urge the same plea in respect of a more directly financial matter 
pertaining .to the interests of the Provinces which we, Non-official Members, 
represent The enhancement of the Income-tax which has now been made is 
no doubt levied as a war measure, — though with a view to merely strengthening 
the financial position of the Government of India. But it is to be borne in 
mind that the taking away of the whole of this extra taxation is a violation of 
the Permanent Einancial Settlement made with the Provinces by which the 
revenue derived from the Income-tax is to be shared equally between the 
Provincial and the Imperial Governments. It is no doubt the right of the 
Government of India, under special and extraordinary circumstances, to call 
upon the Provincial Governments to contribute to the funds of the Imperial 
Government, and I presume that this extra taxation is wholly appropriated by 
the Imperial Government by means of such a call on their part. If, as we all 
devoutly hope, the increase in the Income-tax is not removed as soon as the 
war pressure is over, the Government of India, I am confident, will rex>ap and 
lifstore tbe breach in the settlement which tbey are now making, and give to 
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the Provincial Q-overnmeiits their just share of whatever increases, by way of 
expansion or additional taxation, may he left in the Income-tax imposed upon 
this country. 

There is one other matter pertaining to my own Pasesidenoy which, per- 
haps, I may be permitted to call attention to, and that is in connection with the 
construction ox the Branch Bail way lines in our Presidency. It is well known 
that Madras was the first Province which began the policy of having branch 
and feeder lines constructed hy the District Boards out of special cesses levied 
for the purpose, and it is only recently that the Government of India recom- 
mended this enterprise on the part of the Boards in Madras for other Provinces 
to follow, while the terms of Branch line constructions have also been recently 
revised. It has, therefore, been a matter of special regret to us that in respect 
of certain recent proposals for the expansion of District Board enterprise in 
the Madras Presidency in this direction, ihe Government of India have accepted 
the offer of a private firm in supersession of the claims of the District Boards 
concerned, though neither is in a position immediately to begin work. The 
Government of India, according to a recent Madras Government order, entirely 
accept the principle that the District Boards should generally have a preferen- 
tial right to construct branch lines as against private firms offering to do the 
same, liut in the particular case under discussion, the Government of India, it 
seems to me for very inconclusive reasons, have decided that the priv^ate firm’s 
offer may be accepted. I understand that neither private firms nor the Boards 
will bo in a position to raise money in the open market until the Government’s 
Doan operations are over ; and there is no necessity to have this question 
decided immediately. There is now another Bailway project which two 
District Boards are willing to undertake, namely, Bamnad and Tinnevolley, 
but, owing to the unfavourable financial situation, the Bank of Madras has 
expressed its inability to find the finance for them at the present time. I trust 
that the District Board’s offer in this case will be considered to be pending as 
against that of other private offers by firms, and the principle of preference in 
favour of a public body will be duly given effect to. 

My Dord^ as one of the oldest members of this Council, I hope you will 
allow me the privilege of giving a feeble expression to the feelings which are 
now uppermost in our minds. You have guided the destinies of this country 
dming one of the most eventful and critical periods of its history ; but moie 
than that you have guided the destinies of this country at a time when a 
tei-rible and an unparalleled struggle is going on with all the resources of science, 
resources which should have been used for the improvement of humanity 
instead of its destruction. Our Empire has intervened in this struggle for 
the cause of humanity, and not for the aggrandisement of Monarchies or 
Empires. England has lighted this torch not for unity of race or of State, 
but for liberty, and whatever might be the fortunes of the war in parti- 
cular theatres or at particular points, its final outcome can only be one and 
that is the victory of right over might and of liberty over bondage If 
your Dordship has not fought this war of liberty on the field of battle, you 
have fought it no less strenuously in India herself not only in organising the 
assistance which this great country is rendering in the conduct of the war, but 
also in the far greater work of ameliorating the condition of millions of His 
Majesty’s subjects whose Viceroy you have been during the past five years. 
Your Dordship came to this country pledged to a course of pacific progress in 
foreign as in home affairs, as the one best calculated to promote the honour and 
interests of Great Britain and the welfare and progress of the people of India. 
But war became a necessity, and you did not flinch from taking necessary 
steps in associating the Indian people in the great struggle which is going on in 
Europe. Not less courageously, “however, did your Dordship champion the 
cause of liberty against serfdom when the people of this country were in 
danger of such a state in South Africa under the British flag itself. The 
services you have rendered to the country at that time not only led to the 
peaceful settlement of an acute Imperial problem, but it has also elevated the 
status and the rights of the Indians in the estimation of their fellow members 
of the Empire, a position which subsequent events in the war have led so much to 
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strengthen. It would hardly be necessary on the present occasion to speak 
of the principles that uniformly guided you in the internal policy of the 
country J hough there have been occasions when differences arose on specific 
measures, still I do not* think there was any time at which either the people 
or their representatives in this Council felt that your Excellency, both in your 
official and in your own personal capacity, has not striven your utmost for 
helping and pushing forward the Indian cause. Of the many measures by 
which you demonstrated this attachment to the cause of the people and the 
placing of their interests above considerations of prestige or other vested 
interests, it is equally iinnecessary for me to speak ; but what is a matter of the 
keenest regret with us now is that it has not been possible for you to stay 
longer — until after the great occasion which, we hope, will arrive on the conclu- 
sion of the war for placing India and her people on their true relationship with 
the Empire as an equal and integral part thereof, with the same status and 
rights as are enjoyed by the overseas Dominions. We would only miss you in 
India at that time, but we hope to have at least the consolation of having you 
in England, in your place, at the time when the Imperial Settlement may be 
made, to voice the claims of India, to use your knowledge, your position and 
influence for the millions that are holding your name in such great love and 
regard, and that you will eventually succeed in obtaining for this country 
those measures of political reform and a much larger share in the govern- 
ment which would inaugurate for its peoples, an era of Imperial greatness and 
national progress. In wishing your Excellency a safe voyage home, I pray 
that you may be called upon in the near future to fill offices greater than the 
one you are laying down, and take a larger share in shaping the destinies of 
the Empire. I have only to mention two of your Excellency’s last acts to 
justify this remark The announcement made by your Excellency the 
other day about the decision of your Government to abolish the system of 
indentured labour has been received with universal gratitude, as it will put an 
end to a form of helotry, to use your Excellency’s own word, which has long 
been resented by the Indian public opinion. I may also take this opportunity 
of mentioning with what feelings of gratification we have heard of the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the question of 
Indian industries and consider possibilities of their development.” 

Tlie H!oii.’'ble IMIr. HMjCaidliu Sxi-daiii. l>a«s ** My Dord, it is very 
late, but I want to say just a few words I thoroughly associate myself with the 
words of congratulation that have been offered to the Hon’ble the Einance 
Member. I should like to add that we have reason to congratulate ourselves that 
we have such an able Einance Member at the present anxious times. It was our 
highest aspiration to rise to the same level as the other parts of the British Empire. 
Tour I jord ship’s Viceroyalty has been distinguished by this that you have tried to 
raise us Whatever other Viceroys may have done to improve the condition of 
one class, or to open appointments to certain classes, you, my Lord, have tried 
to raise India to the same level as other parts of the British Empire. Eortunate 
or unfortunate I am inclined to look upon the war as provideniial Just at f.bis 
time war has come, and India has been ^ut to the test There are many critics 
who do not believe that India is loyal, but Indian loyalty has been put to tTia 
test. We have a Einance Minister who is more anxious to raise and protect the 
honour of India. He is more valuable to us than a person who is only concerned 
with the pocket of India. The last time in this Council when one of the 
Hon’ble Members made some remarks which went to show that India did not do 
her duty to the Empire at this critical time. Sir William M^er defended TTirli5i. 
and added the words * I love the people of India. * I think we 
should congratulate ourselves that we have such a lover of India as 
the Hon’ble the Einance Member at this time As some remarks have 
been made with regard to the salt tax, it should be remembered that 
the Budget is a cast iron, oast in England, a sea-girt island — and it is a matter 
of no CTeat wonder if it absorbed saline matter there, you may blow as haard as 
yop. lii» you cannot melt it, consequently it remains there 
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“ My Lord, I should not be doing my duty if I did not on an occasion like 
this express the feelings of the people of Bihar and Orissa to your Excellency. 
When you landed in India as Viceroy, "with the rest of India, Bihar and Orissa 
welcomed your Lordship as a Viceroy, but your special attentiou to that baby 
province, to the needs of the province and all that has tended to give it a 
proper status with the rest of India, has thrown a tenderness around the feelings 
of the people which I shall not attempt to describe for fear that I might 
destroy that tenderness. At the commencement of your Lordship’s regime the 
sky of India was overcast, but on account of your Lordship’s statesmanlike 
steerage, India was soon brought to regions of sunshine and brightness- Your 
Lordship’s sufferings aid sacrifices have been enormous ; you alone know the 
extent and intensity of them. I shall not attempt to describe them, nor can any 
man ; the gratitude of India is written in tears of sympathy on the scroll of a 
nation’s heart, and it may be some satisfaction to your Excellency to know that 
the example of your Lordship’s sacrifices have not been lost as lessons upon the 
nation ; they have borne fruits, precious and invaluable to the Empire, that 
fruit is India’s resolution, at any sacrifice, to uphold the dignity, the 
honour and the prestige of the British Empire It is the unanimous 
hope of the province from which I come and of the whole of India 
that God may grant your Lordship robust health, long life and prosperity, 
and may fortune and fame attend you in your future course in the 
world to which you are proceeding When the sun the luminary of the day 
has done its duty in the east and goes down the horizon to the west to run its 
glorious course there, it does not leave the east in darkness. Your 
Lordship’s sympathetic tone and progressive policy will be left behind, 
and we shall share them in the doings and policies of those JMembers who were 
associated with your Lordship in bearing the burden of the Empire Just as, 
when the sun sets, we get the reflected light of the sun in the moon, so we shall 
have the reflected light of the policy of your Lordship in the ELon’ble Members 
of your Lorddup’s Executive Oounoil.” 

Tlie Hon’ble Itieutenaut-Colonel Ja>i Cbajad: — ‘^'My 

Lord, while congratulating the Hon’ble Einance Member on his surmounting 
the difficulties confronting this year’s Budget owing to adverse circum- 
stances consequent on drought and the greatest war in the history of the world, 

I can confidently say that the Budget has been prepared with considerable 
care and foresight. 

“ My Lord, representing on this Council the Punjab landholders who 
constitute the backbone of the country, and are already sufficiently burdened 
by land-revenue, allow me to thank your Excellency’s Government on their 
behalf for very kindly avoiding the imposition of taxes on them at such a criti- 
cal time. 

Last year I had put some interpellations regarding the maximum and 
miTiiTymm amount of pensions for disabled Indian soldiers, and I am very glad 
to say that a great deal has been done in that direction. The Indian soldiers 
have been making innumerable and heroic sacrifices side by side with Allied 
forces, in defence of the Empire. It is rather more pleasing and a source of 
pride as well to recall from papers the vivid and glowing description, given 
every now and then, of the conspicuous gallantry displayed in Dogra Regi- 
ments by some Katoch soldiers also of whose caste I have the honour to be 
a head It is hoped that a further help would be extended to them by 
more grant of land The .high class Rajput Dogra soldiers of my part of the 
country cannot plough for themselves, and have their own ancestral holdings, 
which are quite inadequate, as I once pointed out, to meet their domestic wants 
for all the year round. It will, therefore, be only fair if more land were 
to be reserved for distribution among them 

** I may be allowed to make another suggestion, about * the Indian 
Army Bandmaster * who almost all are old soldiers There exists, of course, 
a very great * anomaly * in the Indian Army — ^that of the non-recognition of 
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the Indian Army Bandmaster by the Government of India. I wish that the 
Indian Army Bandmaster he placed on the same footing with his brethren 
of the British Army by giving him honorary warrant rank on the Indian 
JJnattaohed list, when they wonld come under the same rules for pay, clothing, 
pension, etc., as other warrant officers. The result would be that on one hand 
many an Indian Army officer, anxious to be off to the front, could be set free 
from the monotony of Dep6t work, and on the other, there must be lots of work 
with the field army at the present time, either in or out of India, in which 
an Indian Army Bandmaster could be usefully employed, according to his position 
instead of having to live and sit idle at his regimental dep6t. 

'*1 hope I will be allowed to put in a word for the Indian soldiers, and that 
is, that allowances granted to them in one theatre of war should be on a par 
with those granted in the other so that the soldiers may not feel the difference, 
and I also trust that the question of increase of pension for the soldiers fighting 
in the battle-field shall receive the favourable consideration of the Government 
in due course. 

** One word more, my Dord, and I am done. My family owes a deep and 
an everlasting debt of gratitude to your Excellency’s illustrious grandfather, 
in whose benign Government we first got the Sanad-i-Tamlik of the Jagir 
followed by the grant of the title of Baja. I warmly thank your Excellency 
on behalf of the Punjab Chiefs* Association of which I have the honour to be a 
member, and land-holders of the Punjab in whose econonaic, social and educa- 
tional welfare your Excellency has always been evincing keen interest. The 
idea that your Excellency is leaving India at a time when she badly needed 
your Lordship’s far-sighted guidance and sound counsels, is inexplicably shock- 
ing and painful, but there is no other way but to yield implicit submission to 
the decision arrived at by His Majesty’s Government. We wish your Excel- 
lency safe journey home, and fervently pray to the Almighty God to grant you 
long and peaceful life and prosperity — , 

THe Hon’ble Sir 'Williaim My Lord, as my friend 

Mr. Birkett remarked in the course of a very kindly speech, it is a source of 
great gratification to me, as Einance Member, that the Budget this year has 
been so well received. As yomr Lordship said this morning, in unveiling the 
bust of my distinguished predecessor, the preparation of the Budget is, in any 
case, a difficult and anxious task in India ; infinitely f more so, of course, in a 
year in which ordinary conditions have been dislocated by war, and in which 
it was necessary to prepare a far-reaching scheme of taxation. My Lord, you, 
as head of the Government, know with what care those taxation proposals 
were framed, and how anxious we all were to distribute the burdens we 
had to impose equitably ; and I think we have our reward in the 
reception tl^t the Budget has received. There has been general apprecia- 
tion of the fact that additional taxation had become necessary ; general 
appreciation of the fact that we had put the burdens on the right shoulders. 
I do not, of course, mean that there have not been criticisms on this point 
or on that ; it would show an almost unhealthy state of unanimity if there 
were none such ; but I think we are entitled to congratulate ourselves on the 
reception that the Budget scheme, as a whole, has met with ; and I in turn 
woidd like to congratulate my jKron-official Colleagues of this Council on the 
business-like wa^ in which they dealt with the legislation which I had to 
propose a little time ago. 

W ell, time is short and Members are naturally wishing to hear your 
Lordship I won’t go again over ground which has been trodden in previous 
debates as to whether we should or should not have imposed the salt 
whether we ought to have budgetted for a surplus and ^ so on. All that has 
been discussed before. We had various criticisms, and I gave what I thought 
were adequate answers on the part of Government. 

** I will just mention a few new points. Various members have shown 
tlienafielyes laudably solicitous du r i n g the debate, as to when these new 
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are coming to an ead ; will they be purely war taxes, or will they go on ? I 
can only repeat what I said on that subject in a debate here on the 7th March, 
I will read it out : — 

* Then, I have been 9 shed what I shall do later on if peace and prosperity retar n, and 
we find ourselves in an era of surpluses. I can give no pledge as to the repeal of any 
particular tax now imposed ; when we are nearer to prosperity we shall have to consider the 
matter. IVTy own personal view is, that when we come to consider the remission of taxation 
generally, the taxes to be first considered are those which specially affect the poor, and I say 
this that when we come nearer to prosperity, if I am still in office — or if I have gone, I can 
say the same of my successor — G-overnment will take into consideration how far the taxes 
which have been imposed in times of adversity need to be continued, and if remissions are 
thought desirable, what particular form those remissions should take.^ 

“I canuot add anything, my Xiord, to what I said then. We have had 
various remarks about the precise form the conversion proposals in our forth- 
coming loan will take. I am fully cognisant of the importance of the terms 
to be offered and with the difl&oulties of the situation. As I said in my speech 
introducing the Einancial Statement, one has to try and hold the balance even 
between the general tax-payer and the holders of Government Paper “We 
want, naturally, to help the holders of Government Paper as far as possible, 
but we cannot do that unduly at the expense of the tax-payer. I shall be 
going down to Bombay presently, and shall take the opportunity of discussing 
these matters with representatives of Presidency Banks and others. My BCon’ble 
friend Mr. Sitanath Bay, for instance, has spoken to me onr the subject. I 
shall be only too happy if he ■will give me his views in a Memorandum, and 
they shall be most carefully considered, as also those of any other Member of 
Council Mho feels inclined to write to me on the subject. There has been 
some suggestion as to a separate sub-head for Sanitation : at present we have 
a single head, * Medical * which includes Medical and Sanitary expenditure. 
I shall be very glad to consider the desirability of that ; and it is quite possible 
that by next year we may have accomplished it, I would remind the Council 
that we did something analogous last year when we separated agricultural 
expenditure from that on scientific and miscellaneous departments. 

Turning now to certain individual criticisms, I think the only real jarring 
note was that struck by the ITon’ble Mr. Stewart. Mr Stewart, somewhat to 
my astonishment, accused me of being cynical because I gave correct figures 
about income-tax. He said it was cynical to tell the truth. Well, I woixld 
remind bim when he laid stress on the small number of people who pay income- 
tax, that India is mainly an agricultural country, and that agricultural pro- 
fits, are exempt from income-tax. But if you want cynicism pure and unalloy- 
ed, take the Hon’ble Mr. Ste-wart’s own case. He sat quiet in Council when 
we had the discussion on the Tariff Act and the Income-tax Act ; never a 
word said he : when he comes to this day’s debate, he proceeds to make a 
number of criticisms which, if they were valid at all, he ought to have made 
either by introducing amendments himself at the legislation stage, or by sup- 
porting the amendments of somebody else He now says the income-tax was 
quite unnecessary, you could have got the amount by raising railway fares, 
by raising postal charges. Well, the increased railway fares would be contri- 
buted mostly by the poor ; the postal charges wculd bts contributed largely 
by tbft relatively poor If Mr. Stewart is cynical enough to suggest that he and 
his friends should get off income-tax in order that the poor may pay extra in the 
way of railway charges, etc , I certainly am not going to adopt such a proposal ; 
and as my friend the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola took occasion to remind 
him, if we once begin to consider new sources of taxation, there are other 
possibilities. 

*• Then my friend the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed 
a Betrenchment Committee That is a very usual panacea when times are 
hard, but having had some considerable practical experience of Betrenchment 
Committees, I can assure my Hon’ble friend that they generally act in the 
opposite direction. You have a Committee ; you hear a great number of 
suggestions for the decrease of expenditure ; the Departments at once get on 
their mettle and say that this expendittrre is of the most dosirs,blo description 
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and then to carry the war into the enemy’s camp they say that, so far from 
spending too much, they have not been spending enough, and they j)ropose 
additional schemes of expenditure. So that, as has been remarked at home. 
Retrenchment Committees generally eventuate in an increase in expenditure. 
My friend referred to Lord Midleton’s Committee at home. I believe we had 
Lord Midleton complaining in a pathetic way lately that they had xnade 
various suggestions for retrenchment which the Government had declined 
to accept. Again, even assuming that a Committee would be a good instru- 
ment ordinarily it would certainly not be so at present. 'W e are all exceedingly 
busy during the war, not merely at Budget time, but throughou’j the year, and 
it would certainly be a very poor economy to have the time of the Einance 
Department, the Army Department, the Commerce De partment, and practically 
every Department in the Government taken up, when they ought to be doing 
urgent work by considerations as to retrenchment. I must ask the BCon’ble 
Pandit to believe that, as Einance Member, I save money where I can, but I 
also have come to learn, and I am now a middle-aged man, that sometimes it is 
bad economy to save money, that you may save money and incur greater lo^ 
in the way of friction However, I am sure that my Hon’ble Colleague, Sir 
William Clark, will bear in mind the admonitions of my friend Mr. "V ijiaraghav- • 
achariar as to the expenditure on the Telegraph Department 

“ W'ell, I will not detain the Council any longer, my Lord There are vari- 
ous points which time does not allow me to glance at, but I may assure my 
Hon’ble friends that I bear them in mind. 

“ I would thank the Council once more for the kind references they have 
made to myself ; and anything that is said about myself I venture to pass on 
to the officers of my Department and to my Colleagues in the Government. 

I have been helped, if I may say so, in a very special way in the framing of 
this Budget by the Hon’ble Sir William Clark — ^whom I am so grieved to have 
to lose presently — and by his officers. I hope, my Lord, that next year, when 
we meet again, things will have turned x)ut well, that the monsoon will have 
behaved properly, and that I shall be able to give the Council a more cheerful 
Budget than on the present occasion.” 

His Ssccellenc^ the President : — “ Before I deal with the Budget 
and other matters, I wish to thank Hon’ble Members for the very kind and 
appreciative remarks that they have been pleased to make on me ana my admin- 
istration in their speeches to-day, and to assure them how highly I value their 
words, and how much I shall always treasure the remembrance of the very 
friendly sympathy of the Members of my Legislative Council at this the last 
meeting over which I shall preside before I leave India I am profoundly 
grateful to you all 

“I have to congratulate my Hon’ble Colleague, Sir William Meyer, upon 
the reception accorded to his Budget. In the earlier years of my Viceroyalty 
it was our good fortune to be able in effect to give back money to the tax- 
payer. But on this occasion we have had to raise additional revenue on a 
considerable scale ; and it is a remarkable circumstance that a Budget in 
which new taxation is the foremost feature has been re«;eived with more 
general approval than perhaps any Budget of my time. I attribute this 
to two causes — ^Eirst, we have done our best to distribute the new burdens 
fairly, and this has been generally recognised. But chiefly, I think, we 
owe the e^y passage of our fiscal proposals to a very general feeling of 
public spirit which desires to help the Empire at this time of need. In this 
respect, the Council has faithfully reflected the general body of opinion 

outside, and T am grateful to you and to those you represent for thus strength- 
ening our hands. Any measure which fortifies our general financial position 
is a real service in the prosecution of the war ; and though I am happy to say 
that, in some respects, our position is stronger than might have been expected, 
I can^ assure that small minority which still doubts the full necessity of the mew 
taxation^ that our Budget dispositions i^ke by no means an exaggerated view of 
the contingencies for which we ought to be prepared- 
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I do not propose on. this occasion, amid the pre-occupations of the "war 
period, to embark on ai^ full review of the financial history of my adminis- 
tration. Our policy before the war was one of development, material and social. 
Our productive capital expenditure had reached by in4i a scale previously 
unattained. P’or education, sanitation and other special purposes, we had 
increased the permanent resources of the Provincial Governments by on© 
million a year, and to che extent of £7 million more in non-recurring grants. 
"We had reason to hope for a ^adually increasing utilisation of India’s available 
resources through the borrowing policy pursued during Sir William Meyer’s 
incumbenpy of the Einance Membership, Generally, as I think I may claim. 
We had succeed,ed, in matters of banking, currency and the like, in getting 
into closer working association with the commercial community ; and finally, 
our whole finance and currency system had recently been overhauled, and we 
had hoped, in some directions, to make a fresh start on more progressive lines. 

“ These hopes and activities have been disappointed and arrested by the 
war. Tndia, however, cannot complain if the even tenour of her progress 
has been checked. E'er financial system has well withstood the strain of the 
last 18 months, and she has not had to suffer the complete upheaval of 
her trade and the diversion of all her energies to other channels The 
measures which we have taken this session will, I hope, secure her fiinancialiy 
in the 12 ^ months which lie before us, and she may hope to emerge from 
the war in a strong position. I think I may congratulate this Council 
and the country that this strength has been obtained with relatively so small 
an addition to her fiscal burdens. 

“ Sir William Meyer has explained the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the proposal made by the Government of India that, in the new 
taxation proposed in this Budget, the import duty on cotton should be raised, 
leaving the^ excise duty on cotton at its present rate, an assurance being 
given by His Majesty’s Government of the future abolition of the excise duty 
as soon as the financial situation would permit of such a course. He has also 
explained that His Majesty’s Government feel that the raising of this question 
at the present time would be unfortunate, since it would provoke the revival 
of old controversies at a moment when it is specially desired to avoid all 
contentious questions both in England and in India, and that it might 
P'^®i^dice the ultimate settlement of larger issues raised by the war. I need 
hardly say that the Government of India have no desire to create controversy 
here, in England, or anywhere else at the present time, by the discussion of 
questions^ affecting Indian interests, but they are glad to have had the 
opportunity of placing on official record their views that the import duties on 
cotton fabrics should be raised, and that the excise duty should for the pr^^nt 
remain at its actual figure, and an assurance given that it would be abolished 
as soon as financial considerations will permit. 

*• But His Majesty’s Government, in expressing their desire that a conflict 
should not be raised at the present time over the cotton duties, have made 
a definite declaration which has already been quoted by the Einance Member 
in his speech introducing the Einancial Statement, but which I now repeat 
as I regard it as of very great importance to India It is as follows i—— 

His Majesty’s Government feel that the fiscal relationship of all parts of the Empire 
and the rest of the world must be reconsidered after the war, and they desire to leave the 
questions raised by the cotion duties to be considered at the same time in connection with the 
general fiscal policy of the_ Empire and with the share, military and financial, taken by India 
m the struggle, llis Majesty^s Government are aware of the great interest taken in this 
question in India and of the impossibility of avoiding all allusion to it when new taxation 
has to be raised, but they are confident that their decision is in the best interests of India 
and that premature discussion of this particular issue could only be harmful. ’ * 

“Mow I wish to be very careful iu not reading into tbis deolaratiou 
au interpretation that would not be justified, but I think that I am fully 
justified in saying that it contains an assurance that the fioftn-l relations 
of India in the Empire, towards the Empire and towards the rest of the 
world will be reconsidered after the war in connection with the general 
itscail policy of tb,6 liiinpiro, aiiid. tli8it tlie best interests of Indisi Stro 
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being taken into account in postponing a decision about cotton duties 
which, after all, form only a small fraction of the fiscal system built up in 
India. We are all unanimous, T think, as to what the best interests of 
India in connection with the cotton duties may be, and I regard this declara- 
tion that I and my Government have been authorised to make in the name 
of His Majesty’s Government as a far-reaching pronouncement of statesman- 
ship and full of hope and promise, implying as it does the possibility or, I 
may even say, the probability of a broad reconsideration of the fiscal interests 
of India from a new ‘ angle of vision ’ It seems to me to mark a new 
departure, that it places the future position of India much higher than 
would have been done by the simple acceptance of the proposals of the 
Government of India, and I think that the Governm-ent and people of India 
may, with this declaration before them, await the future with patience and 
confidence 

** In closing the discussion on his Besolution of the 20th instant relating to 
the abolition of Indian indentured emigration, the Hon'ble Pandit Malaviya 
asked that Government would, as an interim measure, take steps to mitigate 
certain abuses and hardships in connection with the recruitment of labour in 
India and its despatch to the Colonies 

" One at any rate of his proposals referred to a matter which was then 
under consideration, and I thought it best to take a little time for examining 
it before I replied. I am happy to say I find myself able to meet him on 
most of the points he brought forward. With reference to his first request, 
my Government propose to ask Bocal Governments to examine carefully the 
conditions under which recruitment for the Colonies is carried out In the next 
place, the Government of India will take an early opportunity of arranging for 
the insertion in the agreement of all necessary particulars regarding the penal 
provisions of the contract. With reference to the Hon’ble Pandit’s third 
request, I think the best way of meeting it is by our asking the Secretary 
of State that the attention of the Colonial Governments should be drawn to 
the religious objections that are felt by many Hindu castes to such forms of 
employment as those which he mentioned. 

Another six months have passed since I last addressed you in Simla on 
the subject of the terrible war now devastating Europe, and we seem to he still 
a long way from its close. 

“ In the W estern theatre of war the British and Erench Allies steadfastly 
maintain their position, and are every day growing stronger in numbers, 
material and supplies. ISTo very serious attack has been made on the British 
lines that has not been easily defeated, and the Erench, with their usual 
bravery, have most gallantly resisted and driven back, with tremendous losses, 
immense masses of German troops that had been gradually collected by the 
German Commanders in order to make a supreme effort for a decisive victory 
before the moment arrives that they anticipate and dread of a general advance 
on the part of the Allies. This advance will probably not be long deferred and, 
you may rest assured, that it is being deferred only in order to make it, when 
the xime comes, the more deadly. On the Austro-Italian front the Austrians 
are being slowly but surely driven back by our gallant Italian Allies The 
theatre of war, in which the most decisive results have recently been achieved, 
has been in the Caucasus and in Northern Persia, where the Bussian Genersds 
have gained some remarkable successes, including the fall of the fortress of 
Erzerum, regarded in Constantinople as impregnable, and the storming of 
Bitlis, less than 100 miles from ihe Tigris, together with the capture of 
immense quantities of prisoners, guns and mateiial, while in North-Western 
Persia the rebel gendarmerie and the Turks "with them have been repeatedly 
defeated, so that- the brave Bussian troops have now, it may be hoped, finally 
destroyed Germany’s hopes of making Persia, as she has already made Turkey, 
the cat’s-paw of her insensate ambition 

“ There have been unfortunate developments in the Balkans owing to the 
treacherous intrusion of Bulgaria into the war against Buasia, her liberator 
in the past, and England and Eranoe, her supporters and w^-wishers in all 
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her legitimate aspirations. Servia and Montenegro have, after a glorious 
struggle against overwhelming forces, te nporarily ceased to exist as Klingdoms, 
but the Allies are confident tliat the Teuton and Bulgarian forces will he 
ultimately expelled from the lands they have occupied and lavaged in the 
Balkans, just as Belgium and Poland will witness at no distant time their 
deliverance from the cruel yoke that Germany has temporarily imposed upon 
them There may be some who question upon what such confidence is based, 
and to these it may he confidently replied that, while Germany and Austria 
are slowly but surely bleeding to death and unable to compel by any decisive 
success the peace which it is known that they now desire, England, Erance, 
BiUssia and Italy are daily growing stronger and by close and active co-opera- 
tion, both military and economic, are exercising a pressure which will soon 
become irresistible. As I said before in Council last September, the deciding 
factor in this struggle v ill be British sea-power. It is the lea which unites 
and welds together in a common effort the widely distant territories of the 
Allies. It is sea-power that is protecting the shores of India and Indian 
commerce from the ravages of the enemy, and it should not he forgotten that, 
even if — which God avert — disaster befell the arms of England and her Allies 
on land, British sea-power would still remain, rendering Great Britain and her 
possessions invulnerable, and placing England in the position of being able to 
impose terms upon the Central Powers before a single German or Austrian 
ship would he allowed to sail the open sea with impunity. Not that there 
can be any doubt as to the ultimate victory of the Allies upon land, hut it is the 
British Navy that is gradually but surely strangling the enemy with a 
grip that will never be relaxed until peace has been secured on such terms 
that the smaller Powers shall regain their full liberty and indejjendence, 
and that civilisation shall no longer be endangered by the dreams of con- 
quest and the military despotism of a Power which has arrogantly pro- 
claimed Might to be Right Until absolute and incontestable victory has 
been achieved, there can be no flinching from our duty, and no peace 
without being faithless to our ideals of truth and liberty and to our responsibi- 
lities to civilisation and the futme of the world. The German menace that has 
weighed so heavily on Europe for the past generation mtist be reduced to 
impotence and permanently removed. 

♦‘Turning to foi’eign affairs nearer home it is pleasant to be able to state that 
in Ppr^ there has been a very distinct improvement in the situation. "We 
are on the most friendly terms with the Persian Government, who have at last 
realised the danger to which their counti'y was exposed by the machinations of 
German and Austrian bands and are doing their utmost to suppress them. I 
need hardly say that, in their efforts to restore order, the Persian Government 
will continue to have our hearty co-operation and assistance in any way that 
they may desire 

“ Our friend and ally, the Amir of Afghanistan, continues to maintain very 
friendly relations with the Government of India, and has recently renewed his 
assurances to observe an attitude of strict neutrality, and we have naturally 
Implicit confidence in his royal word. 

“ On the frontier perfect tranquillity has for some time prevailed, except 
for raids by gangs of Mahsuds in the Dera Ismail Elhan District The cup 
of their misdeeds is already overflowing, and the day of retribution is at 
hand. As soon as our pre-occupations elsewhere are relieved, and when it suits 
our convenience, it will be necessary for the Government of India to take dxastic 
steps to put an end for ever to the campaign of murder ai^d plunder that b/ua 
disgraced the Mahsud tribe during the past few years. 

“ Except in Bengal where, I am sorry to say, there has been a regrettable 
number of murders and dacoities, which dim the fair fame of that province, 
and which every effort should be made not only by the Government, hut by 
Ihe people themselves to suppress, the internal situation of India cbuld hardly 
be more favourable, and it is a source of profound satisfaction for me on the 
eve of my departure to be able to say so. We do not feel the shock of 
battle here as the nations feel it in Europe, but we have had ample evidence 
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of German designs to create trouble in India ■w'^bioli bave so far proved 
aborti've, based as they vrere on the fallacy that India would be disloyal 
to the Empire Daring the past 20 months of war th^ people of this land 
have displayed a loyalty and patriotism, deeply appreciated by the Empire at 
large that have been beyond all praise, and have entirely justified the confidence 
and trust that I reposed in them Heads of Governments ha^e told me that 
never in their experience have the relations between the Government and the 
people been closer' or of greater confidence, and I i eadily believe it. M^hen I 
hear pessimistic prophecies or apprehensions as to the future of India, I ash 
myself who, 20 years ago, would Irave predicted the magnificent loj^alty of 
the Buling Princes and the people of India which we have seen since the 
outbreak of war ? Hone ever doubted the valour of the Indian Army, British 
and Indian. But who would have said 20 years ago that it would be 
possible to send out of India to the different theatres of war army after 
army of brave and experienced soldiers ? When it is remembered that the 
largest expedition that ever left the shores of India before the present 
war numbered only 18,000 men, and that since the outbreak of v ar, India 
has despatched about 300,000 soldiers overseas, and has contributed several 
millions pounds worth of war material to the Empire, I think we have 
every reason to be proud of the efforts that India has made, and of the 
situation on, and inside our, frontiers that have rendered such efforts possible. 
Many gallant men have, alas I died for their country Of these, the whole 
Empire is the tomb. 

“ As this is the last occasion upon which I shall have the privilege of 
addressing the Members of my Eegislative Council, there are certain subjects 
of general interest, upon which I would like to say a few words 

My stay in India is now fast drawing to a close, and as I look back 
upon the past 5^ years, they seem full of incident, and there is much of 
which India may. well be proud, but I cannot help feeling how much 
there is also that is still left undone, that I would wish to have seen 
done, and that I am confident will be done in the not far distant future, to 
secure that peace, contentment, and progressive development which must be the 
end in view of every far-sighted British statesman who conscientiously recog- 
nises the duty of Great Britain towards this country, who remembers the en- 
gagements given to the people of this land by successive Sovereigns, and who 
realises that it is only by the study of the welfare of the people, and by the 
reconciliation of the administration with the awakening and legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people that the foundations of British rule in India can be broadened 
and solidified. There can be no finer ambition for my country than 
that the future histoiian may be able to describe how a bruised but ancient 
country of old civilisation and culture, after centuries of invasion and conquest, 
had been uplifted aud gradually strengthened till it could stand upon its feet, 
and how the child had become a source of strength and gladness to its mother 
country. 

^ “ It is difficult as yet to foresee what the results of the terrible war now in 

progress will be upon the civilisation of the world, but there can be ho doubt 
that national ideals and common aspirations will be purified by the knowledge 
of the united effort that has been made to crush a debased system of culture 
fo'^ded on the hypothesis that Might is Bight. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
this sense of unity may prevail long after this war has ceased, and that it may 
be the prelude to the disappearance of all religious, class aud racial discord 
which, I unhesitatingly say, can be productive only of harm, and which tends 
to sap all healthy development and impede all real progress. In no country is 
unity more absolutely necessary than in India, but unfortunately, and I say it 
regretfully, we are still f ar from that ideal. It can only be achieved by a real 
, effort on the pwt of all classes to understand each other better and to inspire 
one another with mqtual sympathy. 

** Dfiring the past few months I have seen mention made in speeches at 
meetings in the country and in the press of self-governmenl^ Colonial self- 
government and Home Buie for India. I have often wondered whether those 

* * . ! 
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speakers and writers fully realise the conditions prevailing in Dominions, such 
as Canada or Australia which, render self-government possible. J wish that 
some of these could visit the Dominions and see for themselves. A study of 
the history of these Dominions would show that the development of their 
present self-eoverning institutions had been achieved, not by any sudden stroke 
of statesmanship, but by a process of steady and patient evolution which has 
gradually united and raised all classes of the community to the level of their 
enhanced responsibilitit s., I do not for a moment wish to discountenance self- 
government for India as a national ideal. It is a perfectly legitimate aspira- 
tion, and has the warm sympathy of all moderate men. But in the present 
position of India it is not idealism that is needed, but practical politics 
and practical solutions to questions ari^-ing out of the social and political 
conditions in this country. W e should look facts squarely in the face and 
do our utmost to grapple v\ith realities. To lightly raise extravagant 
hopes and to encourage unrealisable demands can only tend to dela^ and 
not to accelerate political progress. I know that this is the sentiment 
of many wdse and thoughtful Indians. In speaking thus frankly it is 
far from my intention to create a feeling of discouragement, for nobody 
is more anxious than I am to see the early realisation of the just and legiti- 
mate aspirations of India, but I am equally desirous of avoiding all danger 
of reaction from the birth of institutions w^hich experience might prove to 
be premat ire During the past 6^ years I have steadily kept this aim in 
view, and, as far as I am able, will do all in my power to helj) the course of 
Indian progress in the future 

*• Nothing that has occurred during the past 4^ years has made me change 
by a hairs-breadth my views as to the soundness of the policy defined in that 
much disputed third paragraph of the Despatch of the Government of India 
of August 26th, 3 911, the responsibility for which rests especially upon myself 
in conjunction with my late friend Sir 0 ohn Jenkins The meaning of that 
paragraph has been much discussed, but as it is written in plain hnglish, I 
see no necessity for explaining it. I only wish to emphasise the fact that 
it was not contemplated that the policy adumbrated should be fulfilled in its 
entirety in the immediate future, or within a specified period of time, but that 
the progress towards the foreshadowed goal should be steady and gradual. 
Speculation as to the rapidity with which progress is to be made or the precise 
definition of the goal to be achieved would be profitless, but my strong advice 
is not to go too fast, and to be sure that you can walk firmly before you try to 
run This is very clearly expressed in the text of the paragraph, and I claim 
that, during the 4^ years that have elapsed since that Despatch was published, 
the Government of India have been true to the policy indicated, although 
they have not always been able to give full scope to their wishes. During 
that period Bengal has become a Presidency with a Governor in Council ; 
Bihar and Orissa form a Province with a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
and with a majority of elected Members in the Legislative Council ; Legisla- 
tive Councils, with non-official majorities in each, have been given to the 
Central J’^rovinces and Assam ; Bihar and Orissa has received a High Court ; 
and I have no doubt whatever that in a very short time the recommendation 
of the Government of India for the creation of an Executive Council for the 
United Provinces and a High Court for the Punjab will be accepted. Surely 
this is a good record for th© past 4^ years, and surely the pace has not been 
slow. 

“A further change in the same direction that I regard as very desirable 
is greater decentralisation and less interference from the very top to the 
lowest rung of the administrative ladder, and the recognition that to endeavour 
to attain a drab uniformity in this country, where such wide variations in 
habits and thought exist, can only lead to local discontent and ultimate 
failture. » While the Imperial Government retains, and must retain, the power 
of initiative in policy and control, it should steadily, and on broad lines, dele- 
gate moife and more power to Local Governments to dispose of matters of merely 
local or secondary importance. In pursuance of this view, it has been my 
policy to give as much freedom as possible to Local Governments, and never to 
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OTerride them except under the most urgent necessity, bearing al'ways in mind 
that it should be the part of the Government of India to control, and theirs to 
administer 

*' The fact that, at the conclusion of this great war, questions of far-reaching 
importance to India will arise, provoking discussion and requiring sympathetic 
decision, is patent to all. Many such questions hare had my most earnest 
consideration, and the Home Government are in possession of my views as to 
how they should be solved in a generous measure, but this is neither the time 
nor the place for dwelling upon them. I was glad when I read Sir Satyendra 
Sinha’s speech at the National Congress last December in which he strongly 
deprecated treatinar the satisfactory solution of such questions as a concession in 
return for Indian loyalty Doyalty has no price, it is priceless, it is not an object 
of exchange and barter Whatever changes may in due course he made will be 
owing to the fact that they are justified by the indomitable bravery of our 
soldiers, by the patriotic attitude of the people of India during a period of diffi- 
culty and stress and by their political progress and moral development during 
the past few years, t will only say this, that the question of the improvement 
of the status, position and prospects of the Indian officers and men of the 
Indian Army is one that should have precedence over all others, for it is they 
who have borne the danger, heat and burden of the day, and have nobly main- 
tained the honour and fair fame of India in fhe vanguard of the British and 
Colonial Armies in Elanders and other theatres of war I would urge further 
that special provision should be made by Government for those who have 
suffered permanent injuries, as well as for the education of the orphans of 
Indian soldiers who have perished during the war, and that the future prospects 
of such children should always be a matter of concern to the Government and 
people of India 

As regards the position of India within the Empire, the announcement 
which I made in this Council last September to the effect that India’s demand 
to be represented in future on Imperial Conferences would be sympathetically 
considered by His Majesty’s Government is, I think, likely to become historic, 
for it marks the beginning of a new era, and the growth of more liberal ideas 
in regard to India not previously entertained . At the same time the reception 
by the Colonial Press of the resolution relating to the representation of India 
at the next Imperial Conference, proposed in this Council last September 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad ShafL and unanimously accepted, was most 
encouraging, and was a good indication of the change in the angle of vision 
of our fellow-subjects in the Dominions towards India, and the place that India 
should hold in the Councils of the Empire I feel confident that the states- 
men of the self-governinar Dominions, recognising the splendid services 
rendered by India to the Empire during the w^ai’, vpill generously seek a modifi- 
cation of the constitution of the Imperial Conference, so as to admit the 
properly accredited represen tat i-? es of India to sit side by side with them at the 
Imperial Council table on terms of equality I rejoice in this matter to leave 
India with high opportunity before her to take her place, a just and proud 
place, in the Empire. 

** You may remember that a year and a half ago, I made suggestions for 
the consideration of Hon’ble Members for the settlement with Colonial Govern- 
ments of certain emigration questions which had become acute in connection 
with the case of the Komagata M.aru. I have not pressed you for your answer 
to my suggestions during the course of this war, as I have been anxious to 
eliminate, as much as possible, all controversial questions from our midst. 
These questions will, however, inevitably arise when the war is over, and I 
feel sure that the Dominion Governments, realising more forcefully than ever 
before that India is a living unit of the Empire, will approach all such questions 
at issue in a broader and more generous spirit than heretofore. But from 
what I have, on certain occasions, both heard and read during the past year, 
I do feel that a word of caution is necessary, and that people in India should 
remember that however desirable the realisation may be of the proud ideal of 
e^ual liberty for all those who can say Oivie hritemnieus 9 wn^ tho Uopoinions 
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liaTe also their own ideals of self- development, and the Dominion Governments 
are masters in their own houses. In matters such as these which are largely, 
but not altogether matters of sentiment, they are amenable only to persuasion 
and not to compulsion I feel some anxiety lest the people of India may not 
fully realise the actual standpoint ±rom which the Dominions should be 
approached, and lest, in striving to grasp the shadow, they should lose the 
substance. Where interests are held to clash, the principle oi reciprocity often 
affords a basis for a practical solution which would be vainly sought in the 
assertion of theoretical rights. 

“ I wish also to say a few words to-day on the subject of the new Capital, 
As you all know the building of the new city was ordained by the Royal and 
Imperial word of our King-Emperor, in the presence of the Princes aixd 
representatives of the people of India at the Coronation Durbar of 1911. 
During the past 3^ years, and in fulfillment of His Majesty’s commands, plans 
have been prepared, ground levelled, roads laid out and much necessary spade 
work has been done. Had the situation been normal, more could have been 
done during the past twelve months, but, in consequence of the war, I felt 
it necessary to curtail expenditure to the lowest possible limit consistent 
with the avoidance of loss Nevertheless the walls of the Government build- 
ings are steadily rising, and I have no fear that the time that has been 
lost will not be easily made good later on. I may mention that the King- 
Emperor takes the greatest interest in the progress of the new Capital, and 
has often referred to it in the letters with which His Majesty has honoured 
me The lay-outj of the new city and the designs for the Government 
buildings are on a noble scale befitting the importance and dignity of an 
Imperial Capital of India Por such an enterprise the estimated expenditure 
is not excessive, and I see no reason why, with intelligent supervision, it should 
be exceeded. It may take longer to complete than at present reckoned, but 
what I would urge upon you and the people of India is that no unworthy 
considerations and petty ideas of parsimony should ever induce you to consent 
to any curtailment of the future glory and beauty of the new Capital of India, 
which I am convinced will some day be a source of pride to you and your 
children’s children, and will stand forth in the future as a monument to the 
progress and national development of India. Sufficient time has now elapsed, 
and the tost of war has sufficed to prove that the move to Delhi has resulted in 
no loss of efficiency to the Government of India, while the advantages of 
having the Capital in a central position equally accessible to all, and in a position 
of detachment from provincial connections, is beginning to be fully realised by 
all, and by none more than by the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. It is to my 
mind an integral and essential part of a great national policy of political self- 
development which must commend itself above all to those who hope some day 
to see India hold a position of equality amongst the sister nations, of which the 
B;ritish Empire is composed. At the same time it is a source of pleasure to me 
to know that Oalcutra, the premier city in India, has never been more 
prosperous than it is to-day. 

“ It only remains for me now to take leave of my Council, and I do so with 
a pang of regret at the thought of how little more I can do to help and to 
serve the people of this land. Still I am full of hope and faith in the future, 
and it is with a deep sense of confidence that I shall in a few days’ time 
relinquish the helm to my successor Dord Chelmsford, whom 1 regard as a man 
of noble ideals and of generous sympathy. India will, I know, trust him as 
India has trusted me. 

“ In arriving at the close of this session, we have arrived also at the end of 
the extended term of this Council. I remember well the occasion when I first 
presided over this Council in Calcutta on the 3rd January 1911. I then stated 
my hope and belief that a frank expression of opinion might assist us to under- 
stand each other and to appreciate one another’s point of view- There have 
been many changes in my Council since then, but throughout these years my 
hope and belief have been more than justified, and I think I can say, from ex- 
perience gained in different parts of the world, that this Council is second to none 
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in the dignity of its proceeding and the good feeling that animates its Members. 
"We have been Colleagues in this Council for the past 3^ years, and some of us for 
6^ years, and surely if anybody has a right to call you his friends it is I, for you 
have always treated me with invariable friendliness and courtesy, and I think X 
may say tj^t, during these past years, although we may not always have been 
in full agreement, I have never known a discordant note in my Council. 
Eurther, you and the people of India, whom you represent, have shared with 
me my joys and my sorrows, and, although the latter have been heavy, I have 
also had joy which has helped me to bear them. For I have felt that it has 
been a great joy and at the same time a priceless privilege that I have been able 
to dispel many illusions and false impressions, and to display not merely to 
England, but to the whole world the intense and patriotic loyalty not only of 
British India, but of all the Ruling Princes and Chiefs to the British Crown 
and the Person of the JECing-Emperor, and the sacrifices that Indians of all 
classes and creeds Lave been ready to make in defence of the Empire and of 
Bight. Whatever the future may bring forth, this will always be a glorious 
page in the history of India. 

It would be idle for me to pretend that, in taking ofOLcial l^ave of you today, 
I am not deeply afiectea by the thought that our days of co-operation have now 
almost closed, but I wish to express to you. Members of my Council and to the 
people of India whom you represent, my very warm appreciation of the con- 
fidence and trust that you have always displayed in me and my administration, 
and to thank you again for your ever friendly help. I wish also to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the help that I have received from the Members of my 
Executive Council, the Pleads of Governments, Secretaries, and the officials, who 
have done so much in India in the past of which they may be justly proud, and 
who are now shaping themselves to meet the changed circumstances of advancing 
representative institutions. I am the second of my family to hold the highest 
office under the Crown, and 1 leave India with an inlierited love increased 
manifold by personal experience of the sterling qualities, the kindness and the 
sympathy of the people of India. I can honestly say that I have given up my 
best for India, and that she will never be absent from my heart and my 
thoughts I shall oontinually pray that the peoples of India may be blessed 
in all those things that make life brighter and better worth living. 

In wishing this Council steady progress and development on safe and 
sound lines, I now declare this session closed and bid you all farewell.** 

The Council adjourned sine die* 


A. P. MTJDDIMAN, 

Secretary to the Government of Ifudia^ 

Fegialatwe Department. 


DbxiHI; 

The 26th March, 1916 
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APPENDIX A. 

{deferred to in Answer to Question No. 7 ) 


Statement showing the number of ptlgrtms who went to, and returned yrom, the Hedjaz during 

the years J914 and 1915. 


TTear. 

(«) 

Total number of 
pilgrims to the 
Hedjaz 

C^) 

Number of returned 
pilgrxzns. 

(«) 

Number of return 
tickets pui chased. 

{d) 

Number of tickets and amount 
of price refunded. 

1914 

13,214 

♦ 13,834 


••• 

1916 

2,482 

^ *4,638 
(including 

1,000 

Javanese). 

1,768 

1,716 tickets were used : 
ftl35 was refunded on 3 
tickets of deceased pilgrims . 
and 44 unaccounted for. 


* ^Eixcess of pllgiims retumed in 1914 is due to closing of land routes owing to war^ and in 1915 due to 
scaroitj of food and return to India of persons domiciled in the Hedjaz«> 
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AI»PENI>IX B. 

{^Referred to in Answer to Question No. 9.) 
OIROXJIiAU No, 15-11. 


Efetraot from the R rooeedings of the Government of India, Revenue and 
jigricultural Department, — under date Simla, the 3rd May 1882. 


R£:v£:NtTx:. 


B.SAD 

OIrcTilar to Local Governments and Administrations, No. 1 — 61 to .^0, dated the 
a 7th January '*8^1, with enclosure, regarding' the insbalmentB for the collection 
of the land-revenue. 

Letter from the Government of Madras, No. 914, dated the llth June 1881, with 
enclosure. 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 1111, dated the aSrd February 1881, 
with enclosure 

Lietter from the Government of Bengal, No. 175-T., dated the 10th May 1881, with 
enclosures. 

Letter from the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, No. 4iZ5, 
dated the a6th March 1881. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, No. ai75 — 21, dated 
the l^th June 1883, with enclosure. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, No. 611 i — 25-L., dated the 
8rd September 1881, with enclosures. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, No 2-16 — 11, dated the 27th M!ay 
1881, with enclosure. 


RESOLUTION. 

In a recent Resolution No. 6 — ^840 to B50, dated the 8th Ueoemher 1881, 
regarding the institution of Agricultural Ilepartnients in India, the meaning 
and scope of the principle, that agricultural operations should be maintained at 
the highest standard of efliciency possible under existing conditions, have been 
fully explained. With the view of illustrating and urging the practical appli- 
cation of this principle in one particular branch of revenue business, the 
Governor G-eneral in Council now desires to draw the early attention of Local 
Governments to the system under which instalments of land-revenue payable 
by landholders to Government are distributed over the year 

2. In considering this subject, no attempt need be made to deal with 
the wider and more vexed questions connected with the method of assessment 
and collection of land-revenue Different proposals have been made from 
time to time with the view of relieving the strain on the agricultural commu- 
nity caused by vicissitudes of season or otherwise due to fluctuations in yield. 
Som5 authorities would, completely or partially, revert to th^j^tem of collect- 
ing a portion of the produce realised at each harvest ; oth^HBBftve advocated 
divers methods of assessment, involving the variation of cd^HIpayments with 
the character of the season. It is not at present proposedHP^ter upon any 
review, or invite any discussion of these important and difHcult questions. 
Reference has been made to them merely for the purpose of stating the con- 
clusion that through all these various projects of reform, suggested or supported 
in many instances by high and weighty authority, there runs one leading idea, 
viz., that of aiming at a normal proportion between the amount of revenue 
collected and the amount of produce gathered at harvest. 

3. It appears, therefore, to the Government of India that, whenever it is 
possible, without any serious alteration of existing administrative arrangements 
and without any material addition to the diflGloulties of the revenue staff in the 
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collection of land-revenue, to make any approach towards maintaining a 
proportion between the harvest outturn and the cash demand, the opportunity 
should be taken to establish a closer connection between current liabilities and 
current assets. 

4 An easy step in this direction is to distribute the annual assessment 
under such arrangements as are most convenient to the revenue and rent- 
payers of the country, with reference to the character and value of the 
crops Tvhich are cultivated in varying tracts of every district. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the ^vell- known circumstance, that the amount and dates of 
payment arranged for instalments of rent are usually determined by the 
amount and dates fixed for the payment of revenue. The arrangement of 
revenue instalments most convenient to a large proportion of the tenantry is 
therefore that which, by requiring payment when they have most cash in 
hand, allows them the amplest facilities for escape from the money-lender, 
and the readiest means of avoiding the payment of heavy interest. Any 
measures which diminish the pressure upon the tenantry to resort to loans at 
heavy interest will tend to increase the capital at their disposal for investment 
in agricultural operations, and thus to maintain a better standard of efficiency 
in agriculture. 

6. This principle bas been well expressed in the rules for the collection 
of land- revenue published by the Board of Revenue in the N'orth-’W’estern 
Provinces in connection with the Revenue and Rent Acts promulgated for 
that Province in 1873 The Governor General in Council entirely concurs in 
the general tenor of these rules, which will be found in eocten,so in Annexure I 
attached to this Resolution 

Principles similar to those implied in the Horth-Western Provinces rules 
have since been enunciated by the Famine Commissioners, who have expressed 
their opinion in the subjoined passage : — 

Report of the Indtan Famine Gommtsston, Fart II, Chapter III, seefton 3, paragraph 2.— 
With regard to the nxLtnber of the instalments, the amounts payable on each ooca«!ion, and the 
dates when they fall due, it is generally admitted that they should correspond to the number 
of the main crops raised in each year to the average dates when those crops come to maturity, 
and to the relative weight and value of the harvests But though these principles are generally 
admitted to be correct, we learn from the evidence we have received that there are parts of 
some Provinces, notably of Bengal and Berar, in which they are not fully carried out, and we 
think the attention of the Liocal Governments should be drawn to the subject- Where one 
crop IS mostly reserved for food and another mostly sold, if the circumstances of the people 
require it, larger instalments should be made payable upon the crop which is raised for the 
market and smaller instalments upon that which is raised for food The dates of payment 
also should be so fixed as to allow of the produce of the soil being harvested and sold before 
the instalment is collected, so as to avoid the losses which the landowner would sufFer if he 
were compelled to raise money on an unripe crop or to sell it hastily in an overstocked market. 
Where the relation of landlord and tenant exists, this principle should be applied so that the 
dates of payment of the instalments of the land-revenue, on which the dates of the payment 
of rents must to a great extent depend, should fall a sufficient time after the peidod of harvest 
to enable the tenant to realise on his crop before his rent becomes due, and to enable the 
][andlord to collect his rents before the revenue becomes due. 

The attention of Local Governments and Administrations was lately invited 
to these remarks, and their replies are summarised in Annexure II attached to 
this Resolution. 

6. The Governor General in Council, after carefully examining the inform- 
ation afforded, both by the replies summarised in the Annexure and by the 
reports of revenue administration which have been received from different 
Provinces, desires to record his satisfaction that the principles expressed in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of this Resolution have been generally taken into considera- 
tion throughout India. At the same time, he agrees with the Famine 
Commission that the subject demands further investigation ; and, without 
adverting specially to any one Province, finds reason to doubt whether these 
principles are in all parts of all Provinces, carried out to the fullest extent. 

7. It is true that in dealing with large tracts of country general attention 
appears to have been paid to the character of the crops and harvests which are 
peculiar to each, and that instalments of revenue have been arranged in 
accordance with the conclusions drawn from the general data thus afforded. 
But it is not equally clear that sufficient attention has everywhere been paid 
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to tlie fact tliafc agricultural circumstances may be subject to extraordinary 
variation within each tract. To illustrate the meaning of these remarks, it 
may be mentioned that attention has lately been drawn to the case of three 
adjacent villages, in one of which the cash of the agricultural community is 
principally obtained fr.">m rice at the end of the rainy season ; in the second, 
from a sugar harvest in January ; and in the third, from cereals in spring. Yet 
for all three villages the same dates were fixed for the payment of rent and 
revenue. There is reason to believe that, especially in the north of Xndia, 
similar oases of variation, though generally unnoticed, are of constant occur- 
rence, and are in a great measure due to the capricious distribution of surface 
drainage, which, more than anything else, destroys the homogeneity of agricul- 
tural land. But, in the opinion o£ the Government of India, the interests of 
the tenantry in each of the villages of the above illustration require at the 
hands of the revenue administration equal consideration. It is unlikely that 
the same distribution of rental demand would be equally convenient to each of 
the three cultivating communities ; and so long as such oases can occur, there 
can be no sufficient assurance that the seasons of demand have been properly 
adjusted to the needs of agriculture and the reasonable convenience of the 
people. In short, it should be ascertained, not only that the circumstances of 
each tract, but that the circumstances of each village, have been properly 
considered. 

8. There is, however, another consideration involved in the financial 
aspect of the question which should not be overlooked. As is remarked, with 
much truth, by the Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces, the money 
market can be sensibly eased by varying the dates of instalments. "Where the 
collection of rent and revenue is, in any large section of a Province, made on 
one or two uniform dates, it must, at those periods, necessarily stimulate, 
amongst the agricultural community, a large and unavoidable demand for cash. 
Prices will therefore tend to fall in consequence of the withrawal of silver ; 
the rate of interest will rise ; grain has to be thrown into a slackened market, 
and loans must be negotiated on usurious terms. It is thus obvious that by 
adjusting the demands of the State to the different circumstances of villages or 
tracts, and by introducing into the distribution of payments on account of 
revenue and rent as great a variety as is consistent with agricultural welfare, 
the money-market ma;^ be relieved, in an appreciable degree, of the pressure 
which is now of periodical occurrence. 

9. In recording the above observations, the intention has been to indi- 
cate the general character of the conclusions of the Government of India, 
not to lay down any hard-and-fast definition of the principles to be adopted in 
each Province, or to require that any theoretical rule, however logical in 
appearance, shall be universally adopted. Thtis, in many parts of Bengal, the 
lightness of permanently-settled demand and the system of the sale law 
combine to give the question more importance in connection with the payment 
of rents than of land-revenue The primary object, therefore, would in that 
Province be to make sufficient allowance for local variety of circumstance in 
fixing the instalments of rent rather than to consider the question in its relation 
to the payment of revenue. It may indeed be found elsewhere that landlords 
and even the tenantry themselves, where they are tolerably solvent, prefer some 
methodical system of fixed instalments devised without special advertence to the 
harvest yield ; and although in dealing with proprietors and superior tenants it 
must not be forgotten that their opinion may be prejudiced by the fact that a 
system inconvenient to the cultivator is profitable to themselves in their capacity 
as money-lenders, yet full consideration should be paid to the wishes or argu- 
ments or the agricultural community in each case. 

10. There can be little doubt that in temporarily-settled Provinces tbft 
arrangements best suited to the circumstances of individual villages can be 
studied to most advantage during the currency of settlement operations ; and 

^ it is desirable to ascertain how far the importance of this question has been 
recognised. ^ In some oases suitable arrangements appear to have been nrade 
village by village, in others district by district, or tract by tract— —sometimea 
with, but oftener without, a regard to the interior variations of each locality ; 
while in many settlement reports the subject of rent and reveu'”*^ 



not noticed at all. In numerous cases it appears to hare been left for the 
district ofdcials in charge of current administrative duties to deal with the 
question, and it has, from press of business and other causes, been perfunctorily 
disposed of by the adoption of uniform arrangements for large tracts of country^, 
which are nevertheless known to exhibit great diversity of agricultural condi- 
tions. 

XI. Under these circumstances, the G-overnment of India considers it 
necessary to require that an investigation may, as opportunity occurs, be set on 
foot in each district, which may, as time proceeds, provide a guarantee that the 
requirements of every village in every district have received full consideration. 
In dealing with this subject, the Governor General in Council takes the oppor- 
tunity to declare that he has fully accepted the views of the iPamine Commis- 
sion as to the necessity for adopting in every Province some system (such as 
exists in the Bombay Presidency) under which revenue officials shall maintain 
a continuous acquaintance with the circumstances and conditions of every 
village in their charge ; and he hopes that a suitable arrangement of revenue 
and rent instalments may prove one of the earliest fruits of that study of local 
circumstances which the Pamine Commissioners have urged. 

12 It is accordingly desired that, in the annual reports of revenue admi- 
nistration received from each Province, special notice may each year be taken 
of the measures adopted and of the progress made in the direction of effecting 
a suitable distribution of revenue instalments in each district in accordance with 
the principles indicated in this Resolution ; and also that the subject shall 
receive the fullest consideration by all settlement officials, in whose reports the 
arrangements which have been made should be clearly exhibited. 


Madrae. 

Boiiibaj« 

'Beaatkl. 

13. W. P* <fc Ondh* 
Punjab. 


Central Provinces. 
British Burma* 
Assam. 

Coorg. 

Ajmer. 

Hyderabad. 


Obx>£ik. — O rdered, that the above 
Resolution be forwarded to the Local 
Governments and Administrations noted 
in the margin for information and 
guidance. 

(True Extract.) 

E. O. BUCK, 

Secretary to the Oovermnent of India. 
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ANNEXURE I. 

Rules for fixing instalments ofi Rent and Revenue^ North- l^^esteTn Provinces* 

The instructions which guide the Settlement Oflicer in determining instalments of 
revenue and rent in the North-Western Provinces are these : — 

(/) Revenue* — The iDrovIsIons on the subject oE revenue collecfcion are as follows : — 

"Where the Settlement Officer has not fixed the number and amount of the instalments of 
revenue and the dates when they fall due, they shall be fixed by the Collector of the district. 

The number of instalments of revenue shall be the same as the number of instalments of 
pent in each mahal, be’ng ordinarily three, viis*, two f >r the kharif and one for the rabi. 
"But where a special instalment of rent is taken, as for sugarcane, a special instalment of 
revenue shall also be fixed. 

The amount of each instalment of revenue shall bear the same proportiou to the whole 
revenue that the instalment of rent paid by the tenants at each period bears to the total rent 
paid by them. 

The dates of the instalments of revenue shall be so fixed as to fall 2l days later than the 
dates fixed for the payment of instalments of rent by occupancy cultivators. 

(3) Rent* — The instalments oE rent shall ordinarily be three in number — two for the autumn 
(kharif) and one for the spring (rabi) crops. But where any exceptionally valuable crop is 
grown, as sugarcane, a special instalment may bo fixed to be paid out of that crop. 

In determining the amounts of the instalments of rent, the following circumstances should 
be taken into considei'ation : — 

(1) The average amount and value of the produce at each harvest, according to the 

ordinary rotation of crops practised by the tenant. * 

(2) The average amount and value oE the produce which the tenant retains for his 

own consumption at each period. 

(8) The average amount and value of the produce of which he disposes in the market 
at each period. 

(4i) The avex'age expenditure in cash or grain which he is obliged to incur at or about 
each period. 

And the amount of the instalment shall be proportioned to the sum which the tenant can 
conveniently pay, that is, to the difEerence between (3) and (4) . 

If the circumstances of any holding are so exceptional that the proportion of produce in it 
at difEerent times of the year varies appreciably from the proportion in ordinary holdings, 
allowance may be made accordingly, in the case of alluvial lands in which ^kharif or 
autumn crops cannot be grown, the whole of the rental may be taken at the rabi or spring 
harvest, and in the case of light sandy soil, in which only kharif crops can be grown, the whole 
rent of the field may he taken in the kharif. 

The dates at which the instalments shall be fixed to fall due shall be regulated by the 
time of harvesting ; (1) the early kharif crops (makka, bajra, early rice, and pulses) ; (2) the 
late kharif crops (juar and cotton) ; (3) the sugarcane (if any) ; (4) the rabi crop. 

The dates shall differ for tenants with occupancy rights and for tenants without occupancy 
rights. 

For the former, the date on which the instalment falls due shall be 15 days aftefr the 
average time of harvesting the crop out of which it is paid. 

For the latter, the date on which the instalment falls due shall be the time when the crop 
of the year is actually ripe and ready for harvesting. 

Provided that in the case of crops of the nature described in section 64 Act XVIII 

of 1878, the date shall be for tenants-at-will 28 days before the time when such crops arc fit 
for reaping or gathering. 
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ANNEXXJRE II. 

Summary of replies received from Local Govemmeuta and Administrations by the Government 

of India on the subject of inst%lments of revenue, 

(a) The Government of Bombay states that in that Presidency the instalments in 
force are those prescribed in revised rules promulgated in 1878 under the Survey and Settlement 
Act. The chief rules are these : — 

(4«6) The revenue of the year will be leviable at any time on oi* after the 1st of 
August ; but under ordinary circumstances it will be allowed to be paid in two 
instalments. Government, will however, be prepared, on the ^recommendation 
of Collectors, to sanction the payment being made in three instalments where 
such a change may be considei'ed advisable as a measure of relief. 

In Sind the revenue is ordinarily to be paid in three instalments, as follows, vi0* : — 

Kharif or early crop villages, 

Lst January — 16th Eebruary — 1st April. 

Itabi or late crop vzllagesm 
15th May — 15th June — 15th July, 

(4#7) The dates on which the instalments, in the absence of special orders, are for the 
future to be paid are as follows 

Class 1 , — Kharif or early crop villages in Ghat districts and others in which special 
early provision may be necessary — 

10th December — 10th January. 

In villages in Guzerat and others not requiring special early|provision — 

10th January— loth March. 

Class — Rabi or late crop villages — 

lOth Eebruary — lOth April- 

(4)8) In Ratnagiri and Kanara the existing date for payment of instalments are to be 
retained until further orders. In Tanna and Kolaba (excepting the khoti 
villages) the revenue is to be collected in two equal instalments on 1st January 
and i6th Eebruary 

Subject to the exceptions mentioned in Rule 48, the Collector shall, with the sanc- 
tion of the Commissioner, classify the villages in the several talukas under one 
or other of the three heads under Rule 4i7 in respect to the dates of instalment. 
In districts or parts of districts where the above dates may be found to be 
unsuitable, the Collectors may, with the sanction of the Commissioners, fix such 
other dates as they may deem expedient according to the circumstances of the 
villages comprised in them and the character of the crops generally sown. 
Whenever it is found necessary to fix different dates from those laid down, the 
Collectors shall invariably forward to Government, through the Commissioners, 
not later than the 1st of July, lists showing the dates so fixed and the districts 
for which they have been fixed. These lists shall be published in the JSombay 
Government Gaeette, 

" In Sind the said lists shall be forwarded to the Commissioner, and published in the 
Stnd Official Gazette/^ 

The Government of Bombay especially notices Rule 60, authorising Collectors of districts 
to vary the general rates fixed in the above rules whenever they are found to be unsuitable. 
Collectors of districts may also, with the previous sanction of the Government, postpone the 
collection of revenue in seasons in which the crops are late in unusually arriving at maturity. 
The revenue of the Presidency is said to be collected in ordinary seasons without any diOSculty. 

(b) The Government of Madras reports that the dates of instalments were revised in 1876, 
and that the principles enunciated by the Famine Commission were kept in view. In the 
instructions then given to Collectors by the Board of Revenue it was said— 

The object of the kistbandx is not to secure the payment of assessment before the 
crop is removed, nor is it intended to secure that no portion of the assessment 
shall be collected until the land is actually cultivated and some crop raised 
thereon. Instalments are only intended to render payment of assessment on the 
lands under occupation easy to the ryots, and tjais object can be attained by- 
spreading the instalments over a number of months, the heavy instalments 
coming after the harvest of the chief crops/^ 

These instructions related only to land held under ryotwari tenures. In regard to the 
permanently-settled zamindari estates of the Presidency, the dates of the revenue instalments 
are fixed in the sanads, and to these the Government must conform in its collections. 

{c) In the Lower Provinces of Bengal revised dates for instalments of revenue were 
fixed in 1875 after full inquiry and consideration. For the purposes of revenue payments the 
districts of Bengal may be divided into three groups — (1) the Bengali and Amli era districts ; 
(•Z) the Fasli era districts; (S) the districts o£ Orissa. The first comprised Bengal Proper 


(49) 
« (50) 

- (51) 
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inclTiding Chota Nagpur. Here tlie cliief crop in filie year is the amun rice crop, which 
comes into the market in January : this month is therefore a convenient and appropriate 
time for demanding a large portion of the Grovernment revenue from the zamindar. JVTarch 
is also said to be a favourable month, and after March, September, The Fasli era districts 
comprise the Frovince of Behar. Here the coJd weather crops are later in maturing and 
in coming into the market than in Bengal Froper. The heaviest instalment is thus made 
payable in March, and the next heaviest in June. In Orissa, the revenue is realisable in two 
nearly equal portions, the latest day for one instalment being the 2- 8th April, and for the 
other the 8th November. The chief rent-paying crop is rice, which is not generally cut until 
late in February or in IVCarch, and the latest dates of payment at present fixed are said to be 
the best suited to the seasons and harvests. In reporting^ these facts,^ the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal expresses an opinion that no alteration in the practice o£^ the province is 
required. In some districts or in some years more convenient dates, he thinks, might pos- 
sibly be found » But there is no reason to believe that any serious grievance of the kind 
indicated by the Famine Gommission exists, and it is important to have practical uniformity 
in working the revenue sale law of Bengal.*^*' 

(^d) In British Burma the principal crop is rice, which is harvested from December to 
Februax^y. The revenue on all lands is collected early in March, by which tiuie the cultivat- 
ors are able to dispose of a good portion of their surplus graininthe market. As regards 
rice-lands, the mode of colllecting the laud-revenue fulfils generally the conditions laid down 
by the Famine Commission. A limited area, however, is under miscellaneous sprinir crops 
locally known as for which the present date for collecting the land- revenue is too early. 

The Chief Commissioner has accordingly directed that in the case of kaing cultivation the 
demand shall be postponed for a month. As the State in Burma deals directly with the cul- 
tivator of the soil, the question of the under-ryots^ interest in the dates fixed for revenue pay- 
ments has not yet acquired any importance. 

(e) The Government of the North "Western Frovinces and Oudh reports that, in the 
foi'mer territory, the dates of payment of land-revenue have been fixed with reference to the 
dates on which rents are payable by the tenants. Such dates have in most cases been fixed 
for each tahsil, either by the Settlement Officer at the time of settlement, or, in the absence 
of any special order, by agreement. In the rare cases in which rent instalments are not 
already fixed in one of these two ways, they are held to fall duo at C6i*tain specified periods 
before the dates of the revenue instalments. Throughout the United Frovinces the revenue 
instalments have been so fixed as to fall due a short period after the dates on which the rents 
are payable, thus allowing landholders time to realise them before revenue is demanded. The 
working of the rules is said to Be carefully watched, aud changes are made from time to time 
as may be necessary. The Government has recently drawn the attention of the Board to the 
large amount of revenue paid by landholders in advance, and has asked whether this does not 
indicate that in some districts the ^ates fixed for the instalments are needlessly late. The fact 
seems to show that the rents have been realised from the tenants earlier than ^ was thought 
possible when the revenue instalments were determined. As regards Oudb, it is explained 
that, as the mass of the cultivators ax^e tenauts-at-will, the revenue instalments must be fixed 
with i*eference to the time at which the landloi'd collects his rents, rather than to any period 
at which he ought in theory to collect them : — 

As the law stands, the landlord can demand his rent from a tenant-at-will whenever 
he pleases. As this class of tenants have no security to offer except the croji, 
the landlord will naturally I’equire at least a part of the rent to be paid before he 
allows the crop to be removed j and this being the case, there is no hardship in 
requiring the landlord to pay part of his revenue with the rents as realised. 
To fix the dates for the revenue instalments later will not lead to the landlord 
postponing his demand for a part of his rent until the crop is out of his power ^ 
and to attempt to restrain the landlord from demanding rent until the crop, 
which is his security for that rent, has been removed, would be a measure of 
very doubtful expediency.*^** 

{/) The Chief Commissioner of the Central Frovinces states that throughout the 
Province there are two instalments ; and that while no suggestion is made vhsut the number 
of instalments should be increased, the Commissioners of Nagpur, the Nerbudda division ^nd 
Chhattisgarh have proposed some alterations in the dates, which have been accepted by him. 
He refers to tlie opinion of the J udicial Commissioner, 3Mr. Crosthwaite, that the ^ dates of 
payment should be varied as much as possible in order to ease the money market- This ^ should 
be done not by multiplying the kists, but by varying the dates for Provinces, and even disi/ricte. 
The Chief Commissioner has further reminded all district officers that the rent of tenants is 
due, according to custom, one month in advance of the dates fixed for the payment of revenue, 
and that it should be ascertained -that landlords do not collect their rents before they actually 
are demandable. 

(g) The Chief Commissioner of Coorg reports that the principle enunciated by *fche 
Famine Commission is already fully recognised in the collection of the land-revenue of Coorg. 
On rice-lands five monthly instalments between J a«iuary and May are fixed, the crop being 
reaped in December and fully harvested by the middle of March. Similar dates are fixed for 
revenue payments on coffee-lands, as the crop comes into the market between December and 
February. In the case of cardamom jungles the revenue is collected in January, as picking 
commences in October and is over by the end of November. 



appendix c. 

{jELeferTed to in Answer to Question No. 10.) 


Statements showing the proposals of Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations for the expansion of elementary education during 
the three years I9i3“i4» I9i4“i5 and 1915=16 referred to in the 
Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler’s reply in connection with the 
Hon’ble Mr. Qokhale’s Resolution in the Imperial Legislative 
Council Meeting held on the 35th February 1913. 



Ahttraet of the mcmres profoeed fot adoption in each province fot the improvefnent of demeniary education. 
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Capital expenditure on elementary eduea 



Province. 

Average cost of a sohool building. 

Numbeb ov 

BUIIiDlNQS TO BE 
ERECTED I3Sr 

three tears. 

(a) 

For existing 
schools. 

(6) Forne w 
schools. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

1 



Ks. 



1 

!]Madras 

2,<00 

2,600 

1,250 

2 

PoinV-s-f • • « • . • 

Local Board school . • « , 2,380 

7 





> 2,146 

166 



Municipal school - • . 7,969 

} 




Both together ...... 2,943 



S 

Bengal • ^ • 

660 

3,189 

2,477 

4 

Uniced Provinces . • , . 

Upper primary school . . , 2,600 

7 




Lower Primary school ... 600 

y 2,400 

1,200 



Vernacular middle sohool • . , 10,000 

1 

J 





20 

60 


c 

Vernacular middle school . . , 7,600 

400 

1,000 

6 

Punjab . . , . -< 





1 

Primary school .... 1,200 





Average cost . . • . . 1,500 



6 

l^urma «»•••. 

4,548 

29 

38 

7 

Bihar and Oiissa • • • . 

Middle Vernacular sohool . * * 3,0o0 

"j 




Board Do. do- . • . 1,000 

[ 1,086 

1,856 



Aided Do. do. . • . 400 

J 


8 

Central Provinces , • , * | 

' 1,200 j 

800 

200 


C 

(«) t , • . . . 1,200 ^ 

400 


9 

Assam « « • . • . S 





t 

(^) 20 

1 

• •S' 

1,280 


• 

! 

# 

• 



10 

Coorg 

460 

29 

11 

11 

ISTorth-West Frontier Province • 

Existing primary schools . . . 1,600 " 



< 


Kew primary schools . . . , 3,000 

- , 102 

1X1 



Vernacular middle schools . . , 16,000 



12 

Pdhi «.«••• 


33 

3 


Graijd Total 


18,022 j 

9^91 





tion including vernacular middle schools. 


Total additional amount 

TO BE SPENT IN TBTBBE 

Total 

1 

AMOUNT OF Impbbial I 

TEABS FOB BUILDINOS, 

OBANT BEQUIBED IN EACH 

EQUIPMENT, OABDBNS, 

ETC., FBOM (a) Pbovinciat 

OF 

THE THBEE TEABS. 


e 

FUND, (5) Impbbial Punds 

■ ^7 




Provincial 

PxindB. 


Bs. 

9,60,000 


Imperial 

Pnnds. 


Es. 

71,00,000 


1918-14. 


Rs. 

22,00,000 


1914-15. 


Rs. JKS. 

24.00. 000 26,00,000 Column 5 , — Balance of Imperial grant sanctioned in tlie 

cnrrent year — 

Buildings 9,00,000 

Gardens 60,000 

Column 6 . — Buildings .... 66,00,000 

Equipment . . » 4,60,000 

Gardens • . * , 60, (.00 

20.00. 000 41,66,900 Figures rounded off to tlie nearest liundied. 




16,87,800 61,56,900 


35,22,800 


26,00,000 27,00,000 

] IS, 60,000 0,60,000 


n ,96,000 


11,79,200 


9,00,000 IS.OO.OCO 


11,47,600 The expenditure oil buildings alone is estimated to 
amount to Rs. 29,22,800 ; for equipment Rs. 3,00,00o 
may be provided and Rs. 3,00,000 for gardens, etc. 
The total cost will therefore amount to Rs. 35,Z2,800. 

18,00,0C'C Column 4 . — It has since been reported that 1,500 new 
schools will be opened in three years. 


4^00,000 5,60,000 


1,16,700 2,08,000 62,000 


73,000 


73,000 Figures rounded off to the nearest hnndred 


7.00. 000 i 9,90,000 

6.00. 000 7,00,000 

4,01,700 1,46,600 


I 4.01, ! 


24,400 


. . . 9,90,000 The scheme for providing buildings for aided schools has not 

yet been worked out and it will probably not be possible 
next year to spend more than the grant already received . 

8,00,000 4,00,000 Column 6 is the grant; already given to the provinces by 

the Government of India. No extra expenditure has 
been shown from Provincial Funds. 

... 1,40,600 Figures rounded off to the nearest hundreo. 

Column 2. — The average of Es. 1,200 combines the 
average of l<s. 1,225 for new Lower Primary school 
buildings, sites, etc., and Rs 1,000 for the improvement 
or reconstruction of Upper Primary school DUildings. 
The sum is considerable as it is the largest schools which 
will first he selected for new buildings. 

The average of Rs. 20 pre-supposes (1) aid from the 
villagers, (2) saving on the recurring grants, and (3) 
cutcha buildings. 

Colwmns 5 and 6 . — The total of these columns is 
Rs. 6,48,200. 

It is made np thus : — 

I roduots of columns 2 and 8 — Bs. 

a. 400 X 1,200 .... 4^80,000 

b. 1,280 X 20 • . . . 24,600 

Additional items .... 43,600 

Total . 6^8,200 

9,900 6,400 Figures rounded off to the nearest hundred. 


49,000 .4,68,000 60,000 

1,85,100 66,000 

82,64,200 2.31,46,700 8632,100 


2,08,000 


69,600 


1,96,000 


69,600 


1,20,85,000 


Rs. 12,000 is estimated as the probable cost of an urban 
elementary school, but the figure for land acquisition 
included in this sum is idways a Souhtful one. Rs. 2,0C0 
is estimated as the cost of a district elementary school, 
Rs. 5,000 H- Rs, 7,500 is estixpated as the cost of building 
a district vernacular middle school and hoarding hoube. 

Figures rounded off to the nearest hundred. 
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iMTBOVBUnN'r 

OV BXIBTINa 1 

SsPAirSIOH OP EDtrCA-TION. 

1 

TkAJNINO op P1.SUBNTAUT 

* TEAOHPKS 

Dibectioet and Inspeotion. 



SCHOOLS. 




EitenBion of principle of free education. Add 
recuitiug cost o\ er period of three years. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Bs« 

Bs. 

Be. 


Bs. 


Bs 

Bs. 



Bs. 

1 

Madias 

142 

376 

62,07,000 

4,500 

875 

38,75.000 

16,00,000 

8,800 

Ill 


114 

6.70.000 

W 24 

la) 86 

9,85,700 




« 









(5) 415 

to) SSI 


2 

Bodaliay • • • 

429 

547 

23,34,800 

1,500 

282^ 

6,20,000 

91,200 

• 

485 

488 

581 

483 

1,34,200 

f?? 138 

(a) IS 
to) 179 

545,000 

8 

Bengal .... 

100 

120 

16,02,900 

2,276 

120 

6,28,000 

45,700 

750 

100 


140 

1.00,800 

la) 30 
(&) 259 

la) 86 
to) 480 

4,88,000 

4 

United Provinces . 

24E 

520 

20,00,000 

1,200 

520 

9,00,000 

1,60,000 

884 

156 

2,810 

140 

8,50,000 

(a) 26 

to) 29* 

8,00,000 








ib) 180 

to) 268 


5 

Punjab 

800 

825 

2,00,000 

1 1,500 

260 

6,50,000 

1,00,000 

875 

196 


200 

1,00,000 

to) 19 

to) 25 

2,00,000 













(5) 68 

to) 90 
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Btunna . • • 

146 

198 

6,64,600 

896 

193 

5,19,100 


160 

620 

528 

892 

3,23,600 

to) IS 

to) 16 

6,11,600 











lb) 92 

(5) 172 


V 

Bihar and Orissa. 

t84 

160 

11,58,000 

2,025 

Board 

8,68,000 

• • 

630 

850 

2,820 

150 

1,48,500 

M 17 

to) 27 

1,64,000 



6,00,000 

schools 800 
Aided 
schools 65 







(6) 611 

to) 286 

90,000 
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Central Provinces 
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800 

850 

5.26,000 


190 : 

i 
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1.76,000 

to) 10 
to) S6 
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Assam ...» 
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8,80,200 

1,280 

100 

W600 

87,600 

180 
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4,700 

if 
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to) 68 

i 

1 

j 

i 

1,19,000 

9 

10 
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876 
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11 
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5,500 

1 

18 
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18 
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SI i 

i 

1 

1 

SI i 
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Provinoe. 

«r 

258t 

2791 

26,100 
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1,58,700 


44 
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lU 



SI i 

to) 8 

to) 8 
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12 

Oclhi . « . . 

275 
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860 

««• 

87 
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54,400 

17,000 

•A* 


10 
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H 

to) » 

SI 1 
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Bs Bs 


Bs. Bb I 


181 688 900 8,000 58.84,000 12,00,000 1,'78,21,V00 41,28,600 16,80,400 15,69,400 Mgarcs rotuidea off to the nearesu htmdred. 

There are at proseat 25,211 elemeutary sohools. It Is proposed 
to take orez under Board mauageznent 1,500 prxTate eohools and 
* to open newly 1,500 schools each year 

It is proposed to train about 1,000 extra teachers every year whioh 
is about the number required. 

^ It is propOBOd to oonrert 300 lower elementary schools into higher 

elementary or Texnnonlar middle eohools every year. 


22,85,500 14,09,200 


4,69,700 4,69,800 Figures rounded off to the nearest hundred. 


374 470 159 840 1,17,700 


27,88,200 5,64,800 8,57,800 8,24,700 Figures ronuded off to the nearest hundred. 

Oolttavn S . — ^Excluding fees, etc. 

Column S.-— Bees not include the 201 sohools to be established 
iu backward localities. 


336 1,176 392 1,580 1,00,000 20,00,000 29,00,000 


1,700 170 2,000 8,00,000 6,50,000 9,00,000 


Column 6.— Including fees. etc. 

7,'00,000 16,00,000 Aided schools have been excluded. Their fuinre is too uncertain 
to enable any dei^iled figures to be {^veu. The present grants 
are olose on 3 lakhs and for revision of tbeae an additional la!^ 
per annum may be required. This* would bring the figure in 
oolamu 23 to 81 and the figure inoolumn 25 to 8, 

For figuie m column 5 please see table of capital estpenditiire. 

* It has sinoe beau reported that the number should be 

3,00,000 8,00,000 


960 806 8,78,600 8,09,000 25,88,600 6,10,800 2,27,600 8,02,400 Figures rounded exff to the nearest hundred. 


84 955 


140 1,000 1,41,000 7,25,500 12,49,000 


300 2,000 2,00,000 8,60,000 3 2,80,000 


2 2,400 


1,00,000 4,49,400 8,55,600 


8,88,500 4,82,000 fTo Qovemmmit. 

The present number of sobools is 20,500. 

8,50,000 5,80,000 Oolumn 22 is the expenditure already sanctioned from the 
Government of India’s reourring grant. hTo expenditure has 
been shown from Provincial Funds proper. 

]:It has sinoe been reported that the number should be 17. 

§ Or as many subordinate officers os may be required to provide 
approximately one Deputy luspeotox for oaoh 70 new eohools. 

1,05,700 1,44,200 Figures rounded off to the nearest hundred. 

Column 2.— The average of Bs. 896 will be applicable to only 150 
schools during the period of experiment. In other schools a 


polioy of gradual increase will be developed. 

, Column 15. — (a) Includes the creation of 10 new posts for Distriot 

Iiuipeotora. 

The figures in columns 14, 15 and 16 axe the ontoome of a rough 
estimate of a soheme as yet very imperfeotly oonatdered. 

Columns 19 and 26v-<-Tho policy adopted docs not permit of the 
I [ filling in of these columns. 

] Column 22.'— The figruies entered in this oolumn are the addition of 

the amount of the recurring grants for elementary education 
(boys) BO far as spent iu 1913-14 on reourring purposes ana the 
full amount of the grants (Bs. 2,00,600) in 1914*15 and 1915*16. 

... ... 7 985 9,600 ... 49,600 12,800| 8,800 4,600 Figures rounded nff to the nearest hundred. 

16 1,41 5 1 % 28 1,800 58,800 1,55,800 1,11,600 .. | 88,200 85,200 Figures rounded off to the nearest hundred. 


5 2.403 18,200 


27,200 16,000 88,400 2,400 Figures rounded off to Ihe nearest hnndeed. 



8,061 ... 80,02,900 81,84,700 8,09,75,60058,81,900 46,57,600^,64.700 










APFSSisrmx D. 

{Tleferved to Answer to (Question No. 13.) 


A.— MILITARY. 

1 — List of practitioners who have been granted temporary commissions in the 
Indian Medical Service, and at present employed on military duty in India. 


No. 

Name. 

Place o£ employment. 

1 

B. B. Kapila 






Peshawar. 

2, 

N. V. Agate 






Chakdara. 

3 

S. C Gupta 






Nowphera. 


B. C. Malh-otra 






Peshawar. 

5 

N B. Aich . 





• 

Hasan Abdul. 

6 

J, Sircai’ 






Rawalpindi. 

7 

W. N. R. Naik . 






A mbala. 

8 

M. Subramanyam 






Multan. 

9 

N. M. Bodas 






Lahore. 

10 

S. C. Jog 





* 

Quetta. 

11 

S M Kaka 





m 

Karachi. 

12 

S. Jj. Mitva . 





m 

Chaman. 

13 

S, C. Mitra . 





m 

Nowgong. 

IJj* 

B. N. Burjorjee 





• 

Mhow Division (Not yet joined.'! 

15 

S. S Mabamadi . 






Bombay. 

16 

, S. K. Engineei* 






Bombay. 

17 

B. S. Chalam 






Agra. 

18 

R. C. KatLshasb. . 






Meerut. 

19 

J. C. Chuekerbuti 






Meerut. 

20 

S K. Bose . 






Calcutta. 

21 

C- E. ti. Norman . 






Secunderabad. 

22 

R. P. Hiley 






Secunderabad. 

23 

F, H. Noronba 






Bhamo. 

24 

S, C. Contractor . 




m 


Bannu. 

25 

M. A- Singh 




m 


Miran Shah. 

20 

H. J Wania 




• 


Tank. 

2? 

Y. V. Krishuamoorthy 






Jandola. 




7Z — List of praGtitioners who haoe been granted temporary commissions in 
the Indian Medical Sermce and employed on service overseas. 

No. Name. Bsmabes. 

1 C. Stiebd. 

2 S- G, Eanaday. 

8 S. N. Mukerji, 

4 S. N, Chaudburi. 

5 D. V. Giri. 

6 J. K. Nariman. 

7 R. C. P. Berryman. 

8 J. M. Falkiner. 

9 K. B. Kanga. 

10 G. L. Batra. 

11 J. B. deW. Moluny. 

1:^ B. P. Sahawala. 

13 B. Prasad. 

14 S. Roy. 

16 J. M. D. Gupta. 

16 M. B. Yin. 

17 P. Banerjee. 

18 T. H. Bisbop. 

19 S. S. Bankar. 

20 I. D, Grant. 

21 K. E. Dadachanji. 

22 P. J. Kolaporewalla. 

28 A. Bose. 

34 S. R. Kapoor. 

26 D. P. Oliver. 

26 C. M. Ganapathy. 

27 M. G. Bhandaxi. 

38 J. r. H. Morgan. 

29 P. M. Antia. 

30 P. M. Vajifdar. 

31 R. B. Spencer. 

32 A Dias. 




UC7^ 


3sro. 

Name. 

Bbmabjszs, 

S3 

H. Aung Khin. 


34> 

M. M Cowasjee. 


35 

H. S. Dastur. 


36 

Jj, Bharadwaja 

Invalided and Resigned, 

37 

E E Erancis. 


38 

E. A. Goldie. 


39 

C. Fernandes. 


4.0 

A. B. Pestonji, 


4.1 

M B. Patel 

Died of wounds. 

4^ 

N. R. Ubliaya. 


43 

N B, Mehta. 


44 

S. N. Forbes. 


45 

B.. A. Barve. 


46 

B S. Tbakur . . ... 

Invalided and Resigned 

47 

S. D. Sondbi 


48 

B. B. Broacha. 


49 

A. Saldanali. 


50 

G- S Engineer. 

t 


51 

N. S. Joshi 


5a 

P. J. deSoTiza. 


53 

K. K. Patel. 


54 

A. daF. Dias. 


56 

S. C. Sen Gnpta. 


66 

K B. Amin. 


57 

K. S. Master. 


58 

C. H Yerimalani. 


59 

A. Joseph. 


60 

R, J. N. Lnthera. 


61 

S K. Boy, 

• 

62 

A. V. Dabholkar. 


63 

G-. 'V. Ram Mohan. 


64 

J. A. Iswariah, 


65 

S J. Kotak. 


66 

V. M. Kaikini. 







No. 

^ Name. j 

Remabsis. 

67 

J R, G Wynne. 


68 

S. K. Phadke. 


69 

R N, Khosla. 


70 

H. S Rajan. 


71 

R. E. Dadachanji. 


72 

n. C Roy Cbowdiy. 


73 

L. S. Machado. 


74* 

A. O. Dutt, 


76 

S. C. Sen. 


76 

R. N. Kapadia. 


77 

P. R, Vakil. 


78 

T. M. Nair 

Resierned. 

79 

S. H, Modi 

Resigned. 

80 

V. B. Gokhale. 


81 

A. A. H. Pyzee. 


82 

B G. V. Bias. 


83 

J. iSr. H. Choksy. 


84 

R K Dadackanji. 


•>5 

P S Mastei'. 


tso 

S. J- B. Spencer. 


87 

S. B. Billimoria. 


88 

K. K. Mehta. 


89 

S. V. Klirtane. • . . - . 

Resigned. 

90 

J. V. Shirgaokar. 

- 

91 

S. Mukerji. 


92 

Satyapal. 


93 

A. Mad Ramsay. 


94 

V. M. Kanal. 


95 

M. B. Bhawan. 


96 

B. S. Bhondy. 


97 

Balkrishna. 


98 

A. Bias. 


99 

K. P. Panikhar. 


100 

T. K. Menon. 

1 
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No. 

Name. 

101 

i V. L. Satlie. 

loa 

R. N. Karode. 

lOS 

R. N. Ajinkya. 

104 

U. N. Banerjee. 

105 

P. K. Gupta. 

106 

N. Chattt^rjee. 

107 

P. N. Ghoeh. 

108 

“V. H. Patak. 


Ksscabes. 






B.— CIVIL 


List of private medical practitioners employed on civil duties since the outbreah of wa^. 


No. 


Name. 


Post beld. 


Pay and allowances* 


Madras. 


1 

Dr. F. R. S. Milton, M.R.C.S, 
L.R.C.P., (London). 

Civil Surgeon, Coonoor . 

Rs. 700. 


Dr. W. Stokes, M. B. . 

District Medical and Sanitary Officer^ 
Malabar, and Superintendent, 

Lunatic Asylum, Calicut. 

Rs. 525, 

s 

C. T. Verghese, L. M. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Government 

Maternity Hospital, Madras. 

Pay Rs. ] 00. 

C. A. Rs. 30. 

4) 

G. L. P. Phillipsz, L.R.C P. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Second District, 
Madras. 

Pay Rs, 100. 

C. A. Rs. SO. 

■ 6 

S. L. Somayaji, L.M. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Koraput , 

Pav Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs. 30, 

6 

K. Ramanujan, L. M, & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Local Fund 
Hospital, Manantoddy (Malabar 
District.) 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs SO. 

7 

P. K‘. Kuryan, L.M. & S. 

Assist'ant Surgeon, Local Fund Hos- 
pital, Angadipuram (Malabar). 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs. 80. 

8 

B. Diiyananda Rao, L.M. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Local Fund Hos- 
pital, Dharapuram (Coimbatore 
District) . 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs. 80. 

9 

S. Venkata Rao^ L.M. & S. 

i 

Assistant Surgeon, Local Fund Hos- 
pital, Narasaraopet (Guntur 

District) . 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs. 30. 

10 

A. Govinda Puduval, L.M. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Local Fund Hos* 
pital, Vayittiri (Malabar) 

tay Bs. 100. 

C. A. Rs 30. 

n 

V. Tiswanatha Sarmn, Ti.M. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Local Fund Hos- 
pital, Mettupalaiyam (Coimbatore 
District). 

ff 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs. 30. 

12 

C. Abbn, M.B. & C. 3f. 

Assistant Surgeon, Looal Fund Hos- 
pital, Tirukkoilur (South Arcot 
District) . 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs 30. 

18 

K. R. Subbayya, L.M. & S, . 

Assistant Surgeon, Local Fund Hos- 
pital, Kallakurchi (South Arcot 
District) . 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A Rs. 30. 

14 

P. A. Abrabam, L.M. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Local Fund Hos- 
pital, Dharmapuri (Salem District) . 

Pay Rs 100. 

C. A. Rs. 80. 

15 

C. R. Venkatanarayana, L.M. & S 

Assistant Surgeon, Xjocal Fund Hos- 
pital, Shiyali (Tanjore District) . 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs. 30. 

16 

K. S. Gopalaswami, L.M. &S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Municipal Hos- ! 
pital, Mayavaram (Tanjore Dis- 
trict) . 

Pay Rs. 100. 

C. A. Rs. 80. 

17 

P. Balakrishna Menon, L.M. & S. 

Assistant Surgeon, Municipal Hos- 
pital (Bellary). 

Pay Rs. 100. 

G. A. Rs. 80. 

18 

T. S, Eamaswami Fillai, M.B. & 
C.M. 

Sanitary Assistant to the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer, Tan- 
jore. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

L. A. Rs. 75. 


No. 


Nnme. 


i'ost held. 


Pay and allowances. 


1') 

20 

N. Alagacingarij & B.S. . 

S. Kullappa Pillai, L.IV]. & S. 

Assistant tc the District Medical and 
Sanitary Officer_, Chinglepnt. 

Assistant Surgeon attached to the 
Collector^’s Establishment^ Vizaga- 
patam 

21 

C. Rainannirti'fL. M. & S., B S , Sc. 

Assistant Surgeon on special duty in 
connection with the Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools under the manage- 
ment of the Madras Corpor.ition. 

22 

D. P. Krishnaswami Aiyyar « • 

Sub- Assistant Surgeon, Local Pund 
Dispensary, Piler (Chittoor Dis- 
trict) . 

28 

nn. Y. Viraraghu Pillai . 

Sub-Assistant Stirgeon . 

24 

R. Samba tnurti Ayyar • • 

Ditto 

' 25 

P. T. Arjun Sing 

Ditto • 

26 

P. Joseph 4 « . • • 

Ditto « 

27 

Rama Shenoy Damodar . 

Ditto 

28 

P. W, Eoberts . > • . 

Ditto 

29 

Vedanayakam * . • . 

Ditto 

80 

D* Samuel ..... 

Ditto 

81 

M. R. Govinda Rao 

Ditto 

32 

K. Rama‘S wamy .... 

Ditto 

83 

M. S. Natarajan 

Ditto 

84 

M. Gopal Nayas: 

Ditto 

85 

T. S. Eaja<yopala Achari . i 

Ditto 

36 

A. Lakhmi Narayana Rao . ♦ 

Ditto 

87 

38 

G D. John ..... 

K, Purushottam • . , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

39 

V. Bhavanarayana 

Ditto 

40 

G. Narayana Menon 

Ditto 

41 

A. Krishna Rao .... 

Ditto 

i 


Pay Rs. 100. 
L. A. Bs. 50. 

Pay Rs. 100. 
C. A. Rs. 80 


Pay Rs. 100. 
C. A. Rs. 30 


Pay Rs. 60. 
Allowance Rs. 30. 


Pay Rs* 00. 
Allowance Rs. 30. 

Pay Rs. SO. 
Allowance Rs. 16, 

Pay Rs. 00. 
AllowaTice Rs 30. 

Pay Rs 30. 
Allowance Rs. 15. 

Pay Rs. 30 
Allowance Rs. 15 

Pay Rs. 50. 
Allowance Rs. 2^5, 

Pay Rs. 50. 


Pay Rs. 40. 
Allowance Rs. 20* 

Pay Rs, 40* 
Allowance Rs. 23. 

Pay Rs. SO. 
Allowance Bs. 16. 

Pay. Rs. 30. 
Allowance Rs. 15. 

Pay Rs. 40. 
Allowance Rs. 20. 

Pay Rs. SO. 
Allowance Rs. 16. 

Pay Rs. SO. 
Allowance Rs 18 

Pay Rs. 60. 

Pay Rs. 30. 
Allowance Rs. 1 5. 

Pay Rs. SO. 
Allowance s. 1 6. 

Pay Rs. 30. 
Allowance Rs. 16. 

Pay Rs. 30. 
Allowance Bs, 13. 



No, 

Name, 

Posfe held 

Pay and allowances. 

43 

V Kodciiidavaman 

Sab- Assistant Surgeon . 

% 

Pay Ks. 30. 

Allowance Rs. 15. 

43 

A. Jagannatha Pillai 

Ditto 

Pay Ks. 60. 

Allowance Rs, 15. 

44 

V. Narayanan . , . . 

Ditto 

Pay Rs. 80 

Allowance Rs. 15, 

45 

K. Kauagasabh'apathi 

Ditto 

Pay Rs. 4*0. 

Allowance Rs. 20. 

46 

T. V. Km ti villa .... 

Ditto 

Pay Rs. 30. 

Allowance Rs, 15. 

47 

C. Padmanabha Menon . 

Ditto . 1 

Pay Rs. 30. 

Allowance Rs. 15. 

48 

P. C* Mcnezes , . . . 

X^lttO .CM 

Pay Rs. 4^0. 

Allowance Rs. 20. 

49 

Khan Jahan Khan 

Ditto 

Pay Rs. 40. 

Allowance Rs. 20. 

60 

M. E, Landeman .... 

Ditto 

Pay Rs. SO, 

Allowance Ks. 15. 

51 

M. Subba Kao .... 

Ditto . c 

Pay Rs 30- 
Allowance Rs. 15. 

5S 

C. B. Narayana Ayyar . 

Ditto . t 

Pay Rs. 80. 

Allowance Rs. 15. 

68 

C. S. Vodam Ayyar, L. M. & S. 

Ditto « 

Pay Rs. 40. 

Allowance Rs. 20. 

64 

S. Devanayakam Ayyangar 

Ditto 4 f 

i 

Pay Rs. 50- 
Allowance Rs. 25. 


Bombay. 


1 

Gxancliand Teunmal ningoraui, 

M.B., 13.S , F.R.C.S. 

¥ 

Civil Surgeon, Sukkur 

1 

1 Pay Re. 500. 

Jail allowance Rs. 100. 

1 Visiting charge, Ja- 
' cobabad, Rs. 100. 
North Western Railway 
j allowance Rs. 100* 

3 

Govind Bhau Prabhakar, L.K.C.P., 
L.F.i’.S. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon and Professor of 
Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

I Pay Rs. 700, 

3 

H. L. Holland, M.B., F R.C.S. 

j 

1 

, Civil Surgeon, Hyderabad, Superin- 
tendent, Medical School, Hyder- , 
^ abad. Superintendent Lunatic ' 

Asylum, Hyderabad, Visiting Sur- 
1 geon, Nawabshah, and Medical | 
Ofl&cer, North-Western Railway. i 

Pay Rs. 700. 

Allowances Rs. 400, 
North-Western Railway 
allowance Rs. 50. 

4 

Rev. J. C. Young, M.B. 

Health Ofidcer, Port of Aden, and 
Medical Officer, European General 
Hospital, Aden. 

Pay Rs. 700. 

Local allowance Rs.150. 
Allowance for inspec- 
tion of vessels at 
night Rs- 150. 

5 

Rev. A. MacRae, M.B. . . 

Civil Surgeon, Aden 

PayRs. 700. 

Jau allowance Rs. 100- 
Allowance for atten- 
dance on Arabs 

Rs. loe. 


Name, 


Post lield* 


Pay and Allowances 


No. 


I 


Bengal. 


1. 1 

Dr. Murray, Chief Medical Officer, 
A. B. Railway. 

Holds charge of Civil Surgeoncy, 
in addition to his own duties, and 
Jail allowance Rs. 75. 


a 

Ban JBehari Mnkerjee, M.B. 

Medical Officer, Eastern Bengal 
Railway, Paksey. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

s 

Heinendra Nath Patshi 

Siligury Sub-division and Dispen- 
sary.* 

Pay Re. 100. 
Allowances Rs 40. 

4. 

Akhil Ranjan Mazumdar^ M-B. # 

Police Training College, Sarda • 

Pay Rs. 100. 
Allowances Rs. 175. 

5 

Upendra Nath Das, MB. 

Presidency General Hospital 

Pay Rs. 100, 

Local allowance Rs, 50. 
House rent Rs. 30.^ 

6 

Jitendra Kumar Banerji, M.B. . 

Ditto 

Pay Rs, 100. 

Local allowance Rs. 50, 
House rent Rs. 80. 

7 

Bijitendra Basu 

Additional Assistant Surgeon, Sam- 
bhu Nath Pandit Hospital. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

8 

Rash Bihari Dutta 

Assistant Apothecary, Medical Col- 
lege Hospital. 

Pay Us 100. 

Staff allowance Rs. 50. 

9 

Kartie Chandra Bakshi, M.B. 

Medical Officer, Eastern Bengal 
Railway, Parbatipur 

Pay Rs. 100. 

10 

Binod Bihari Hazara, M.B 

Nator Sub-division and Dispensary . 

Pay Rs. 100. 

SuD-jail allowance 

Rs. 20. 

11 

Haris Chandra Sen, M.B. . 

Presidency General Hospital 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Local allowance Rs. 60. 
House rent lis SO. 

la 

Kauak Chandra Baral, M.B. 

Emergency Officer, Medical College 
Hospital. 

Pay Rs 100 

Local allowance Rs. 30- 

13 

Nauratan Lai Barma, M.B. 

Demonstrator, Anatomical Depart- 
ment. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

14 

Snsil Kumar Bhattacharji 

Presidency General Hospital . ^ 

Pay Rs. 100. . 

Local allowance Rs. 60. 
House rent Rs. SO. 

15 

Bama Charan Manshi, M.B. . . 

Special duty. Settlement Camp, 
Chandpur. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

16 

Narendra Nath Datta, M.B. 

Presidency General Hospital 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Local allowance Rs. 50. 
House rent Rs. SO. 

17 

Keshab Chandra Sen Gupta, M.B. 

Medical Officer, Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, Godagaii. 

Pay Rs. 100, 

18 

Surendra Kumar Sil 

Bhoira Dispensary, Paridpnr . 

Pay Rs. 80. 

19 

Mr. Nowsherwan .... 

•Tail Hospital, Baraset 

Pay Rs. SO. 

Jail allowajjoe Rs. 10. 

20 

Kanai Lai Bose . • . . 

Bagdogra Dispensary, Darjeeling 

Pay Rs. 80. 

Local allowance Rs. 10. 

21 

Surendra Chandra Chakrabatty 

Police Hospital, Jessore 

Pay Rs. 30. 




No. 

Name. 


Post held. 

Pay and allowances. 

22 

PuHn Beharyj^Nag 

• 

I^nd Sul -Assistant Surgeon, Alipore 
Central J ail . 

Pay Rs. so. 

Allowance Rs, 20. 

28 

Jesoda Ch. Roy Chaudhury 


2nd Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Presi- 
dency Jail. 

Pay Rs 30. 

Local allowance Rs. 20. 

24 

Harsha Natli Bhattacharji 

a 

Pankhabari Dispensary, Dai'jeeling . 

Pay Rs. 30. 

Local allowance Rs. 10, 

25 

Dhirendra Nath Roy 

• 

Police Hospital, Midnapore 

Pay Rs. 30. 

26 

Jamiui Kumai* Mukherji 

• 

Panisidewah Dispensary 

Pa>y Rs. SO- 
Allowance Rs. 10. 

27 

Muhammad Kauwal Haq 


On leave without pay 

Pay Rs. 30. 

28 

Ueramba Lil Laskar 

• 

Jail Hospital, Rangpur 

Pay Rs. ^0 

Jail allowance Rs. 10. 

29 

Makhan X»al Saha 


Bhudrasan Dispensary, Faridpur 

Pay Rs. 30. 

80 

Anadi Kumar Bhattacharji 


Police Hospital, Calcutta 

Pay Rs. 30. 

Allowance Rs. 20. 

81 

Ilaripada Ghoah • 

. 

On leave without pay 

Pay Rs. SO. 

‘32 

Giriah Chander Das 

• 

Travelling Sub- Assistant Surgeon^ 
Tera. 

Pay Rs. 30. 

Allowance Rs. 25. 

33 

Revati Mohan Sen 

• 

Ramgarh Dispensary Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

Pay Rs. 80. 

Allowance Rs. 20. 

34 

Ahdur Rauf . , . . 

& 

Police Lock-up, Calcutta 

Pay Rs. 80. 

Allowance Rs 25. 

35 

Herendra Charan Senr 

• 

Dockyard Dispensary, Kidderpore • 

Pay Rs. 30. 

36 

Satindra Nath Ghosh 

p 

Khoribari Dispensary 

Pay Rs. 30. 

Allowance Rs. 10. 

37 

Anil BeharPDatta . • * • 

• 

Supernumerary duty, Dacca . a 

Pay Rs. SO. 

Allowance Rs. 10. 

88 

Janoj Nath Bose 

• 

2nd Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Midna- 
pore Central J ail. 

Pay Rs. 35. 

Allowance Rs. 10- 


TTnited Provinces. 


1 

Dr. Edgar Evans, L.R.C.P. & S. 

m 

Civil Surgeon 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Pay Rs. 700. 

Jail allowance Rs. 75. 

2 

Dr. H. M. Dawler, L.R.C.P., etc. 

m 

Ditto 

0 » 


• 


Pay Rs. 700. 

S 

Dr. J. Morton, M.D. 

0 

Ditto 

• * 

• 


• 

Pay Rs. 7 00. 

Jail allowance Rs. 75. 

4 

Dr. T. Caul, M.B., Ch. B., L.M. 

m 

Ditto 

• • 

• 

« 

• 

Pay Rs. 700. 

JaR allowance Rs.^76. 

5 

Dr. J. P. Eobinson, M.D. 

• 

Ditto 

• • 

> 

• 


Pay Rs. 700. 

Jail allowance Rs. 100. 

6 

Dr. S. M. Varis, M.D- . 

m 

Ditto 

« • 

f 


4 

Pay Rs. 700. 

Jail allowance Rs. 100. 

7 

Dr. P. P. Tobit, L.M.S., S.A. 
L.S.A. 

and 

Ditto 

• 0 


m 

• 

Pay Rs. 7 00. 

Jail allowance Rs. 76. 

8 

Dr. B. N. Varma, L.E.C.P. & S. 

m 

Ditto 

• • 

• 

m 

« 

Pay Rs. 700. 

Jail allowance Rs. 100. 

9 

Dr. H. B. Osborne 

m 

Ditto 


• 

0 

0. 

PayRs 700. 

10 

l^faid Singb Gurkha, M.B., B.S, 

m 

Assistant Surgeon 

P 

• 

» 

Pay Rs. 190. 

11 

Ram Shankar, M.B., B.S. 

• 

Ditto 

• « 

• 

• 

* 

Pay Rs. 190. 



No. 

Name. 

Post held. 

Pay and allowances. 

12 

Amrit Lai, H. Pate, M.B., B.S. 

Assistant Surgeon 

1 

• 

• 

Pay Bs. 190. 

13 

Snraj Narain Kapur, L.M.S, 

Ditto 




• 

Pay Bs, 100. 

14 

Kam Das Pramaniek, M.B., B.S, 

Ditto 


• 


• 

Pay Bs. 190. 

15 

Gurdas Bam, Ij.M.S. 

Ditto 




* 

Pay Bs. 190. 

16 

t 

Mohammad Husain, M.B., B.S. 

Ditto 




‘ 

Pay Bs. 190. 

17 

P. N. Sen, L.M.S. . • . 

Ditto 




• 

Pay Bs. 190. 

18 

Kaushala Nandan Sahai, M.B. . 

Ditto 




• 

Pay Bs. 190, 

19 

Hari Dhan Banerjee, M.B. 

Ditto 




• 

Pay Bs. 190- 

20 

Gauharali ..... 

Sub-A.ssistaiit Surgeon 

» 



Pay Bs. 30. 

21 

*Dabie Dayal .... 

Ditto 



• 

• 

Pay Bs. 30, 

22 

*Ram Chand .... 

Ditto 


0 

e 

- 

Pay Bs. so. 

23 

tAbdul Babman • * . . 

Ditto 


« 


• 

Pay Bs. 80, 

24 

N. Dr. Ahmed Husain 

Native Dr. « 

• 

0 

« 

• 

Pay Bs. 30. 

25 

N. Dr. Mir Ehsen Ali 

Ditto 

« 

01 


# 

E^ay Bs. 30. 

26 

N. Dr. Mohamed Usman Ahmad 

Ditto 

• 

* 

* 

0 

Pay Bs. 30. 

27 

N. Dr Budh Singh 

Ditto 

• 

• 

• 

f 

Pay Bs. .30, 

28 

N. Dr. Raghuber Dial . 

Ditto . 

e 

# 

• 

• 

Pay Bs. 30. 

29 

N. Dr. Inayat Ullah Ehan 

Ditto . 

e 

0 

• 


Pay Bs. 30. 

30 

^N. Dr. Sobha Earn 

Ditto 

• 

m 

« 

« 

1 Pay Bs. 30. 

81 

N, Dr. Durga Datt 

Ditto • 

* 

• 

• 

* 

Pay Es. 30. 

82 

N. Dr. Baldeo Sahai . . 

Ditto 

tf 


« 

* 

Pay Bs. 80. 

38 

■f*N. Dr. Girdari Lai 

Ditto 

« 


■ 

• 

Pay Bs, 30, 

84 

N. Dr. Mr. Street .... 

Ditto o 

m 

♦ 

« 

• 

Pay Bs. 30. 

85 

N. Dr. Bhukan Sara 

Ditto • 

• 



• 

Pay Bb. 80. 

36 

N. Dr. L. Swing . 

Ditto . • 

m 


. 

• 

Pay He. 80. 

37 

1 

N. Dr. Shambhu Nath 

Ditto 

m 

m 


• 

Pay Bs. 80, 

88 

N. Dr. Nanak Chand Tewari . 

Ditto 

• 

m 

m 

• 

Pay Bs. 30, 

39 

N. Dr. Hamid Husain 

Ditto 

• 

# 


- 

Pay Rs. 80. 

40 

Sub-Assistant Surgeon Bam Boop 

Ditto , . 


0 

• 


Pay Bs. 30. 

41 

N. Dr. Chaudemath 

Ditto 

« 

0 

n 

* 

Pay Bs. 30. 



Punjab. 




f 


1 

Dr. Leohmere Taylor (C.kf.S.) 

( 

Professor of Opthalmol<^y, 
College, Lahore. 

Medical 

Pay Rs. 700. 

Professorial allowance 
Rs. 800, 


* Beslgiie^* 

t Seinrloes dispensed witlu 




Name 


Post held. 


Pay and allowances. 


Burma. 

Nil. 

Bihar and Orissa. 


Dr. Ijindmni-sli • . . . 

Civil Surgeon, MuzafEarpur . 

Dr. Lovevsay 

Civil Surgeon, Darbhanga 

Dr. Tenwick* 

Civil Surgeon, Champaran 


Central Provinces (including' Berar). 

1 W. Gr* Wince^ M.li.C.S., L.K.C.P. . Civil Surgeon and Superintendent, 

District Jail, Bhandara. 


% 4. E. Tanner, L.R.C.P. and S., L.F.P. Civil Surgeon and Superintendent, 

and S , D.P.H. District Jail, Amraoti. 


8 George da Silva, L.R.C.P. & S., L. Civil Surgeon and Superintendent, 
R P. P. M, S., D. P. H., D. T. M. District Jail, Akola. 

& H. 

4 L. Oastallino, D.P.H., D.T.M. . Civil Surgeon and Superintendent, 

District Jail, Narsinghpur. 


5 J. O. Sampson, L.M. & S. 


, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Nagpur 


6 

Pramath Nath Sen, L.M. & S. 

Ditto 

Chanda 

7 

Kanwar Lai Jhanji, M.B., B.S, 

Ditto 

Seoni 

8 

Hari Goyal Sanyal, L.M. & S. • 

Ditto 

Amraoti 

9 

Sliankar Abaji Nimonkar, L M. & S, 

Ditto 

Khandwa 

10 

Dinkar Damodar Desai, L.M. & S. 

Ditto 

Plague duty 

11 

Manaksha'w Dady, Ir.M. & S. . 

Ditto 

Chinidwara • 

la 

• A. Benjamm Ij^lijali, L.M. 85 S. 

Ditto 

Bilaspur 

18 

Esardas Bulchand Gidwani, M.B., 
B.S. 

Ditto 

Wardha 

14 

A. C. Gomes, L.M. & S. * • 

Ditto 

Raipur 

13 

C. R. Alvares, L.M. & S. 

Ditto 

[ 

Plague "duty 

16 

Pritosb De, M.B. , . . • 

Ditto 

Damoh 

17 

Chandulal P. Shab, M.B., B.S. 

Ditto 

Amraoti 

18 

Ardesir Dadabboy Shroff, M.B., B.S. 

Ditto 

Akola 

19 

Venilal Vrajlal Metba, M.B., B.S. 

Ditto 

Saugor 

20 

Alii Muhammad Jooniabhax Merchant, 
L M. & S, 

Ditto 

Plague duty 

21 

Nirad Gopal Ray, M.B. . 

Ditto 

R^pur 

On Military duty since 21st June 1916. 


Pay Rs.350. 

Jail allowance Rs. 100. 
Pusa allowance Rs. 100. 


Pay Rs. 600. 

Jail allowance Rs. 100. 

Pay Rs. 360* 

Jail allowance Rs. 100. 


Pay Rs. 600. 

Jail allowance Rs. 50. 

Pay Rs. 500. 

Jail allowance Rs. 75. 

Pay Rs. 500. 

Jail allowance Rs. 75. 


Pay Rs. 500. 

Jail allowance Rs. 50. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Local allowa ice Rs. 30. 

Pay Rs. 100, 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Pay Rs. 100. 
Allowance Rs. 2 a day. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Pay Rs. 100. 

Pay Rs. 100. 


. Pay Rs. 100. 

y Pay Rs. 100 and Rs. 2 
a day. 

. Pay Rs, 100. 

. Pay Bs. 100. 

. Pay Rs. 100* 

. Pay Rs. 100. 

y Pay Rs, 100. 

Allowance Rs. 2 a day. 

. Pay Rs. 100. 

Allowance Rs. 80. 


No> 

1 

Name. | 

Post held. 

Pay and allowances. 


Bijoy Chandra Muhherjee 

] 

Civil Assistant Surgeon, Jubbulpore . 

Pay Bs. 100. 



Assam. 


X 

Dr. H. Gr, Boberts, M.B , Ch. B. 

Civil Surgeon, Kbasi and Jaintia 
Hills. 

Pay Es. 700, local al- 
lowance Es. 60. Also 
draws a fee of Ee. 1-4 j 
per boaider of the 
Pine Mount School. 

2 

Dr. G. D Madhok 

Civil Surgeon, Sibsagar 

Pay Es. 500. District 
Jail allowance Es. 75 

8 

1 Dr. J. D. Price M.B.C 8.^ L.R.C.P. . 

Civil Surgeon, Nowgong 

Pay Es. 600. 

Jail allowance Es. 60. 


North-West Frontier Province. 


1 

Sub- Assistant Surgeon Hari Chand"^ 

i 

Plague and Cholera duty, Shabkadar 

Pay Es. so 

Plague allowance 12 
annas a day. 



Coorg. 


1 

P. M Pelllippa .... 

As‘?istant Surgeon, Civil Hospital, 
Mereara, from 21st November 1914? 
to 6th August 1916. 

1 P.iy and allowance Be. 
180 


1 

Civil Apothecary, Virdjpet, after 6tb 
August 1915 

Pay Bs. 120. 

Allowance Bs. 20. 



Delhi. 


1 

■fDr. K. A. Balimaji . - .i 

Plague Medical Officer until 18tb 
November 1914. 

Pay Rb 360. 


i ' 

Foreign and Political l>epartment. 


... 

tH. T. HoUand (C.M.S.) . . j 

Civil Surgeon, Sibi 

Pay Rs. 760. 

• e « 

§Dr. S. Gaster, L.M.S., S A. 

Ditto .... 

Pay Rs. 760. 

... 

Dr. A. C. J. Elwin (C.M.S.) . 

Ditto ... * 

Pay Ea 750. 


nepartai 

sent "of Edneatioa. 


1 

Dr, Acoacioda Gama, D.P.H., D.T M. 
& H. 

Aotiug Deputy Sanitary Coxamis- 
sioner (Bombay Presidmigr). 

! Pay Rs 500. 

Tentage Rs. 20. 

2 

Dr. K. D. Khambataj L.B.C.P., 
S.L.P.P., & S.D.P.H 

Ditto « » a 

Pay Rs. 600. 

Tentage Rs. 20. 

3 

Dr. K. S. Mbasker, M.A., B.Sc., 
M.D., D.P.H. D T.M. & H. 

Acting Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgatmi. 

Pay Rs. 700. 

Conveyance allowwaee 

1 Rs. 60. 

4 ! 

Dr. Bidban Prasad Mazumdar, L.M.S. 
&D P.H. 

Offimting Wty Samfery Comr 
miasioner (Bihar and On^). 

PayRs S60 


• Services dispensed with oH 9th Novemher 1916. 
t Secured permanent appointment as 9am!tarj Commlsflioiier^ 

t Since emploj^ed in Hyderabad (BindQ. 

§ For a few days only, 

S, t . P, r., Delhi— No. 853 760. 





IJiTDEX 


TO THE 

PROCEEDIN’ GS 

OF 

THE COUNCIL OE THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OE INDIA 

ASSEMBLED FOE THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 

LAWS AND EEGFLATIONS. 

Volume IiI’V. 


A 


Abbott, IIon'ble Mk, J. II. — 

Budf?et speech . . ~ ^ 

Medical Degrees Bill 

Kesolution re constitution of a Committee to inquire into di^hi * 
arrangements, etc., of children in European Boarding Schools ^ 
See Quesiione and Answers. ® 


Pages. 

640—541 
116, 316 

334—335, 337 


Advisor-y Board — 

Question re constitution of an ~ to deal with applications for 
tiou from internment under the Defence of Indm Act 

• • 

Agbioxtltural Department, Imperial — 

Question re annual recurring charges for the establishment of officers 
o£ the ~ , •••••, 

AORTCULTXTttE, DdPUTY DIRECTOR OP— 

Question rc appointment of a — in Madras t . , . 

Aortculture, Practical School or — 

Question re — at Loni in the Bombay Presidency , 

Asad Alt, IIon^blb Mir — 

Budget speech ^ ^ ^ 

Boaolution re growth and development of indnstries in India ! 
Kesolution »•<? placing the ancient and indigenous systems of medicine 
on a scientific basis 

Kesolution re representation of India in the Imperial Conference* 

See Quesitons and Answers, 


3 


203 


153 


134 


520 — 528 
443 — 414 

S37^S40, 310 
52 — 54 


All India Temperance Conference — 

Question re resolutions passed at the eleventh session of the held af 

Madras in December, 1914 , , . , . 

ANOLO-lNlttAN BeOIMBNT — 

Question re recruitment of an — for the war . 

• • • 

Anglo-Indian SETiLEJtBNTs-- 

Question re — in India • i . 

Appointments on Bs. 200 and over— 

Question re compilation of a statement showing holders of — , , 

Arbuthnot, IIon'blb Mr. R. E. V. — 

Resolution re transfer of control of the Calcutta University 

AucuasoLOGicAL Department, Imperial— 

Question re recruitment of officers for the — , , . 


9 

25 

10 

260 

482 — 483 

203 



Arms Act-^ 

Question re licenses granted under the — . . . . • 

An MV Commissions — 

Question re nunaber of temporary or other Commissions granted during 
the M^ar •*•••••••• 


Assay Fees — 

Question re — for gold and silver bullion in India 


Atkins, Hon’ble Me. C. H. — 

See Oath of Office of Addttional Members, 

Ayukvbdic and Unani Systems — 

Question the — of medical treatment 


Faoes. 

307 


11 

76 


155 


B 


Banerjeb, Hon-^bee Db. M. N. — 

Medical Degrees Bill 312—314, 319 

B-esolution re transfer of confci-ol of the Calcutta University . . 487 

Resolution re vernacular medical training ..... 287 — 291, 296 

See Oath of Office of Additional Members. 

Banebjbb, Hon’beb Mb. Subendbanath — 

Budget speech ......... 531 — 534 

Medical Degrees Bill ........ 118 — 114, 325 — 

326, 327—328, 
332 — 333 
374—376, 387 

886, 337 
430—452, 455 

312—313, .344 
117—121, 123 
40 — 18 

Resolution transfer of Qontrol of the Calcutta Unive I sity , . 475 — 478, 479, 

489, J 9 1—496 

Resolution re vernacular medioal training .... 202 — 293 

See Questions and Answers. 


Resolution re amelioration of the depressed classes 

Resolution re constitution ot a Committee to inquiie into dietary 
arrangements, etc., of children in European Boarding Schools 
Resolution re growth and development of industries in India 
Resolution re placing the- ancient and indigenous systems of medicine 
on a scientific baeis - . • . . . . . . * . 

Resolution re prevention of malaria ...... 

Resolution re representationjof India in the Imperial Conference 


Babea, IIon’ble Rai Ghanasyam, Bahadub — 

Budget speech ...... 
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